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| Every Man his own Gardene 1 
+ _  Bzing a New, and much more Complete 3 1s 
eos NER's KALENDAR; | 

M i EN. 
GENERAL DIREC SET: - 
"Y THAN ANY ONE HITHERTO Fake 2298: *Y | 
75 CON AININ G, + | 
\ 5. only an n of what work is neceſſary to be done in the 
- Kitchen and Pruit Garden, Pleaſure Gfound, Flower Garden and 

0 Shrubbery; ; "Nurſery, Green-Houſe, and Hot-Houſe for every 

Month in the Year, but alſo ample; /praQical Directions for per- 


forming the ſaid, Work, according to the newelt and moſt approved 2 
Methods now in Practice among the be Gardeners. | 


Wich complete practieal Directions for Forcing all kinds of choice 
Plants, Flowers and Fruits, to early Perfection, it Hot-beds, Hot- 
Houſes, Hot-walls , Forcing-Frameg, 4p drags; Vineries, &c. 


Alſo particular DireQtions relktive ts Sant and 817Þ4.710v, scaptel- of 
| to the different Sorts of Plants and Trees, & . _— 


\ 
K And to the Whole are added, complete and uſeful Lit of « ; 
Kirn Galhay 2 "| Evzronxztvs,/ Bur nous and Ter- 
PAN, ANU Benn nos lo νι,ẽ 
Fair Tan; © and Prnewviat | Fromans. | 
Fonte Tatze, | Pritous-nooTzD | Gzean-Hogsy, "—Y 


Fiownntyo SaruBs, |. FLownns, * Ty IMor-Hoder Pian re, 


Proper for Cultivation ia the EogliſbGardens and Plantations, &c. &c. 

And to which, in this Edition, are dded, additional Syſtematic Ge - 
neral Catalogue of Hardy Herbaceons Perennials and Bienniale, 
and of Hot-Houſe Plants; 45 in any former Edition) with genera?” 
Explangti * Nature' and Culture. 2 ; 


4 . — — * 1 3 g 
f THOMAS MAWE, © 
Cf: | Gpanbes ro HIS GRACE THE'DUZ2.0P tens) 5 

JOHN ABERCROMBLE, + 
| Dardener W 3 of eee, 


- > 


AND. N ee ; 5 | 


RE FOUR TEENTH EDITION, 


| Ea and greatly Enlarge: cee ad 
_ ditions, and wholly new. i — 1 * e moſt copiou An g general 


5 Manner! iu every n (ork, rendering it much ſuu 8 
3 and more univerſally L Ae eee WT” 3 , 
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„ 8 2 . 1 12 Fe. * n -4 — 
_ YN a book of this kind, deſigned to convey à practical 
'  Þ knowledge of gardening, to gentlemen and young prg< 
- feſſors, Who delight in that uſeful and agreeable Rudy, 
out readers will not look for choſen phraſes; or ſtudied: 
periods; if the meaning is clear and comprehenſive, the 
mote fample and unadorned the better. 
Tube writer of the follow ing ſheets is himſelf a practical 
2 and has paſſed his whole life in acquiring that 


2 3 which he now attempts to reduce into a. j 
ſhort ſyſtem ; and his obſervations, being the fruit of © 
long experience, will be leſs liable to err. 


| e great advantage which Zwery Man hicown Gardener 
has over other books of the ſame kind, is this: that 
BB _ whereas other Gxrgener”s Kalendars, in a curſory manner; | 
22 only ſet down what buſineſs is neceſſary to be done in 
every month in the year, without giving ſufficient i- 
ſtructions concerning the practical manner of perform H 
ing it; here the method of proceeding is minntely ex!“ 
mlained, and directions given in the ſeveral-branches of 
gardening, according to the beſt. modern practice.. 
| The author takes this opportunity to thank the pubis 
in general, for the very kind reception with which hex, 
have been pleaſed to honour this work; and at the ſamm 
time, return his moſt grateful acknowledgments to thaſe 
entlemen, and gardeners in particular, who havefayonred - 
dim with hints for its improvement; they will ſee' that 
be has availed himſelf as much as poſſſiis of their 6. 
| vations and inſtructions. And as ſyſtems like thiszan - 
never be abſolutely complete, owing to the many yew - 
diſcoveries which are daily making inthe different pats. - | 
of Eutope, he cariieſtly. hopes, that thoſe perſons W 
ate engaged in the cultivation of gardens, will continue ü 
— 6 to oblige him with ſueh diſcoveries as may occur inthe. 
rreſs of their employment, which he ſhall moſt thanx - M1 
ly receive, and gratefully acknowledge. 
2k la tbe mean time they, and the public in genexal, WII 
| readily diſcover, that, ſince the firſt publication ofthis book, -. 4: 
| hore eighteen yearvago, having gone through eleven.” >> i 
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e the author in every Edition bas made very ©: 


| 2 Additions aud Improvements ;And as iu bs. 
8 agreſs oß his Wenperisnee mid ob-. 
with very erte 1 


is tw \mprovementl/h 


deeurted, which, topether- - ; 

with ſome uſeful hin from torreſpandents,.are; In this = = 

eee. e ee copidus 2 
e rs w exery department of the Work = 120 

h fo; © bis did are fetten additional iyt< 

of hardy'berba6ecus = 7 


_ — oy” 


"= -& . hot-houſe ploms' (not e 
re pee” hm; Arrange er botanit& ant mull eta. , „ell. 
Lega nsns of1 wot | © 


1 A ca or fame; with th *% 
1 > tet :the- ecies; and thetr refpeAive vo 7 © 
= Nr Re 1 e 
8 their: nature, p EG Ire ur 3 N VG 4 
th 252 


f © 'book, in the whole, rib 


1 nſrvel) 
8 in 26 Un tn eee, © 
3 the — 2 vofeme, the author. hi Rs | 


bertel hiv-utiwoſtendeavoitrs to difphay che tue prü- 
ERS Jes and eflernia]- prifilice of general Gardening, in 4 
EN. 46 and intefligent manger ; and“ the: Ende. 3 
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1 * is 2 — Hrs Tagen aun 
| 6 hs r or u 
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"= kd y 
1 ments to pu | "mY 
in — ar tht hr ue del, the author, for 
em at that üme, _ declined} otting 
name thereunto, it 2 the nanie mar 
Mawe, Nd. which is ſtil ae {the ite pipe ; and- 
inthe . edition is joined by that of be + 
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Nomen melon, 
. Obſerve, that in 
1 both of cu 


. 


| Have thoſeof two; three, or four yeats old, if poſſible, as 
| the plants of which generally ſhew fruit ſooner, as well as 


prove more fruitful than thoſe of new ſeeds, which are 


apt to run Webel to vine, aften advancing in conſi- 
derable length before they emit a fingle fruit. 
That when intended to raiſe cucumbers and melons 


earl , provide a quantity af freſh horſe-dung, to make a 
Gall 0 . "bed. al 


t- bed 8 : 2 in which es the plants 

to a proper growth for ridging out into larger hot- beds to 
ryęwain to fruit: for this, purpoſe a ſmall bed far a one ar 
©" amwo-light-frame may be ſufficfent, 2 for private 
uſe: in which caſe a good cart load of proper hot dung, 


or about twelve or fifteen large wheel-barrows full, v 
de enough for making a bed of proper dimenſions for a 
onenlight box, and ſo in proportion for a larger. Having 
red the Gang i muſt be previouſly prepared by 
Ahaking it up in a be x Was 5 well together, and let 
it remain eight or ten days to ferment; at the expiration 
of which time it will be arrived at a proper tempera- 


n ment for making into a 


3 Chooſe a place on which to make the hot- bed, in a 
+ © ſheltered rt of the melon-ground, &c. open to the 
morning and ſourh ſun: and it may be made either wholly 
on the ſurface of the ground, or in a ſhallow — of 


| wut from ſix to twelve inches deep, and four or five 


wide, according to the frame; but if made entitely on 


x the ſurface, hich is generally the moſt eligible method 
"at this early ſeaſon, it affords the 9 of lining 
the fides of the bed with freſh hot dung quite down to 
tte bottom, to * ee the heat when it declines, and 
alſo prevents wet from ſettling about the bottom of the 
I bed, as often happens when made in a trench, which 
dhills the dung, and caufert the heat ſoon to decay: 
Then according to the ſize of the frame, mark out the 

dimenſions of the bed with four ſtakes; making an allow- 
anee for it tobe two or three inches wider than the frame 
| each way; this done, begin to make the bed according to 
the extent of the ſtakes, obſerving to ſhake and mix the 
A r as you lay it on the bed, and beat it down with 
F tbe of the fork, as you go on ; but I would not adviſe 
8 8 it; fork bed which is trodden hard will not work 
„ fok 


„ 


% 


\* - ” afelf; in this manner proceed till the bed is arrived at the 


* 5 : * 5 
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indly as that which is ſuffered to ſettle gradually of it- 
«Height of three feet, or three and a half, which will * 
; fi % . — 5 : . + ' g 
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be too much, but let it be full three feet high: as foon as 

the bed is finiſhed to the intended height, let the 

und glaſs be put on: keep them cloſe till the · heat comes 
then raiſe the glaſs behind, that the fteam a al only 


earth. it, 


make the ſurface ſmooth, and. 


and lay in as much d earth as Weil cover the bed 2 
about three inches thick : then fill ſome [mall pots vir 


and draw ſome of the earth of the bed round 4 * ; 


-the firſt ko, or four nights after the ſee TY 
the heat decreaſes augment the covering; being ca 


he great heat and ſteam continues in t 
proper, when the mats are put on in the 
raiſe one of the u 


or a little more or. lefs occaſionally, to give: vent td-the A W 


* 


the reaſon theſe. ſeeds are adviſe 
. becauſe if any thi 


1 


Three or four days after the bed is made, prepare 73 

ioully obſerving if it has ſettled unequally. 
frame and light, and lovel any e 
put on the frame 


"rake off t 


rich dry earth, ſer them within the- Frame, arge 


and keepir cloſe, till the earth in the pots is warin When 
that iseffeQed, ſow.a feiv. ſeeds.im 1 pot, eĩthe 


..cucumbers. or melons, or both, parc, e an 5 1 
inch deep. | 


This „ place the pots in. the middle of the 


Cover the glaſs every night with a fache Mat only, he 


is ſown, bu 


in covering up, never to ſuffer the ends of the mats. 
:bang'down lo over the ſides of the frame, which 


draw up a hurtful ſteam, keep the plants too cloſe, +." 4 
draw them up weak, and of a yellow iſh unhealthy-like 


colour ; obſerving likewiſe in eine, t. Win 
it may; 5 


pper corners of the light half an ich, 


-Ream ; de one end of the mat to ha ng down a 
little, juſt to defend the part Where N e glaſs is 1 
Great care is requiſite — the earth in the pots "have. 4 
not too much heat, for the bed is > * hot, . is 2 
to bs 2 
of burning ſhould a r, you can 
pots 2 from t = yo from 
ger proceeds, without diſturbing the ſeed _ 


Convenient] ws, t 


which the 


or plants; and therthy prevent all inje 
Heat, provided you examine the 


give pro vent to the rank D 
While —— 
In two, three, or four days after the ſeed is Hern zen 


; may expect the plants to appear ; when it will be 
to admit freſh air to them, ; by rang the upper Aer e f the 
Zlaſs.a — every day. 4 if the earth in * pots x 


from to _— 


a burning quality. 


'rbfreſh it moderately with a Netze wer that 
in the bed all night, and continue to cover the 


| pa 


Derr the bed-is ſtrong, raife the glaſs a little be- 
Find with a prop, when you cover-up in the . 

give! vent to the ſteam; and nail a mat to hang down 
Ster the end of the glaſs that · is raifed, to break pi the 


8 air Ron the plants; but when the he t is 


7 4 erate, the glaſſes may be ſhut cloſe every night, 
erving to continue the admiſſion- of freſh air at--all 
Ppportumties in the day time, and, if windy or a very 
Jt Ar, to hang a mat before the place as above. 
nm the day chat che plants appear, ſow a little more 
10 ti he Mans bed, in the manner above-mentioned ; 
for 9275 ler Plants being liable to fuffer by different 
ſon, it is proper therefore to ſo wa little 


a at Fe ove different times in the fame bed, at ſhort in- 


a er] for if one ſowing ſhould miſcarry,! another may 


1 


EUN 8, Are» 925 three, or four'days old, t 
. 


Placed alſo in te hot-bed, in the manner Sage g; 
9 88 to fill the po, the day before you intend to ro- 


- "Within 1e, t the next day, hen the earth in the 
. ots Will be warm ; then ſet Lorne of the earth 28 
. ws to che depth of an inch from the top of the 
; ing the e e of the * —— earth a little ho bas 
ö 12 870 r finger care faly rafſe the plan up out of 
he feed TI with all the roots as entire as poſſi ble, and 

ith ; as much earrh as will hang about them, and place 
them in the grber pots, in the hollowed, part of the 
1228 with their, roots towards the centre, and earth over 

's near an inch Privy retire 1 the earth 


bi ir e be Fifetont 2 if he earth is 


y; and directly plunge the pots into the _ 
Far to one another, filling up all the ſ 

ots with earth; and let every part o he 
1 e frame be covered with as much earth 2s 


* 


P ; / 
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every night with garden mats. At this time alſo if 


N ben babe, planes however, both of che Frſt and Tite- ; 
placed into fmall pots, Which s muſt be 


with Tome rick dry earth, and ſer them 


ive a yery little Nater, juſt to the toots of tbe 


n. 


2 
— 


8 F 8 8 a e 


< 
- 


253 AKA 


A 


2 
of 


| ſhould, in order to preſerve it as long as 


74 


to decline conſiderably, remove the flraw, ſe. 0 = 
it, as before — I” apply. a ning of . fre 
3 


Jan.] The Krrenzu Ganpan: 5: 


ent. the riling, of the rank beam immediauel 5 
ade dung, which would deſtroy the 1 : 
from careful to examine the bed every day, to ſee cha ; 

the. roots of the plants do not receive too much heat; 


any thing like that apREars, draw up the pots a vas or 


as far as you ſee neceflary for the preſervation of the 


2 replunging them again to their rims when the 


is over. _ 

vo or three days after planting, if the bed's i in . ; 
ion, the plants will have taken root ; th : 
Hed ſometimes in twenty-four hours: 5 | 
hen the plants are fairly rooted, give them a little | 
water in the warmeſt time of the day; * dif. performed 


when the ſun ſhines, it will prove more beneficial to the 


25 ants: let the watering be repeated 3 accord- 
as the earth in the pots appears dry: for this 
rpoſe always haye a quart bottle or two full of water 
Hadi he frame, to he ready to Water the plants as 


there is now a brifk. glowipg k heat gs 5 ou | 
dry lg. 
8 of the bed, and 5 by = 


lemy | 

the outſides of the frame, — e.carth..is with 
This wi H detend the rom heayy ee BN th 
ther ſhould happen: for t 75 fs if do kered b 
bed, — it, and cauſe a ſudden Kay 475 the. 
whereby the plants would certainly.receive a great 

If a lively. heat be kept up, you may admit air to the 
plants every day, by tilting the glaſſes, in proportion to 
the heat of the bed, and temperature of the ext 
in this caſe, however, do not fail, when there ia tha; 
air or wind ftirring, to faſten a mat to the frame, Jp:av 
to hang down qver the place where the air l , 
aforeſaid ; for this will alſo prevent the wind andeold air 
from entering immediately into the frame. upon 
plants, and they will reap the benefit of the ait to If | 
advantage than if. the. place was entirel 

About a fortnight; or a little more Bk time ps 
bed is made, you will carefully e the heat thereo 
to ſee. if it wants augmentation, 2 en the 75 


5 rate how. require it. 


litter, ſtraw, waffe hay; or. 


from-the front and back of the. bed, if any was laid 
horſes 


6 The Krreneu Gb. (Jan. 
7 horſe-dung, to one or both " "ORR ſhall ſeem neceſſary, 


I" by the heat being leſs or more decreaſed, laying it eig 
nl cen inches wide; but raiſe it very little higher than the 0 
dung of the bed, left it throw in too much heat immedi- 01 


Ately to the earth and plants ; ancł as ſbon as you have fi- 6M 
a nithed the lining, cover the top with earth twor inches oy 
thick; for this will prevent the ranł ſteam of the ne dung, 

/ from coming up, and entering into the frame when. the ar 
/ glaſs is tilted for the admiſſion of air, when it would pro 
very deſtructide to the plants ; the lining will foon begin 
do work, when irwill greatly revive the heat of the bed: A. 


and continue it in good condition a fortnight longer. IVES 2 
Ten or twelve days after lining the ſides, remove the & 
Utter from the two ends of. the bed, and alſo apply a lin- th 
ing of hot dung to each end) avabove z it will again aug- dr: 
ment the hear for another fortnight to come let 


After performing the lining, it may be proper to lay a 
5 panty of dry long litter of any kind all ro round r 
neral lining, which will protect dhe whole from driving 


cold rains ànd ſnow, anft preſerve the heat of the bed in _ its 
24 fine growing temp ER | fut 
By applying theſe . sof hot dung in due time; and N 
We rere wing them as there ſhall be occaſion, you _y an. 
llerve the bed in a proper temperature of har, of el. 1 anc 
5+ -- duration to continue tlie plants - in a free 2 t we 
Nate in the ſame bed, until they are of due fize-for rid "as 
7 208 out into the larger hot-beds, where they are tg remain. 5 
tt produce their fruit. fag 
"BE Were, however, that where there is plenty of hot We: 
1 flung, = and every proper couyenience, you may, in order | ett 
gp forward the 9 as much as poſſible, prepare a ſe- Lili 
1 e by way of a nurſery, about a fortnight after- 
ae the ſeed-bed, in order to receive the plants there the! 
How þ in their pots, when the heat begins to deeline, Will 


PE the- pots in the earth as above directed ; conti- - 
mung to ſupport the heat of this bed as-already explain-- 
| ed, and in which the plants may be nurſed and for- 


Warded, till th te a r fize for tranſplanting 
Finally into the fruiting ber Nds Hee; next montb. 


When they have formed their two firſt rough leaves, 
ZH About two or three inches broad, and have ſhot runners, 
One or two joints, they are then of a proper ſize for 
8275 ridging out into the large Horbeds; wiki: VEE fi- 
28 ally. to remain. See. next — | 


But 


N 


\ 


© arches defended with mars, let them enjo 


5 be — for, if they are kept too cloſe, they will be 


is a ſeẽ forward lettuces, you may ſow a little ſeed in 


Fd 
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- Bur the plants muſt be fiopt or to pped at the are ſe- 
| cond) joint, i. e. the top of the firſt advancing runner, hen 
formed in the centre like a {mal} bud, ſhould'be inched | : 
off cloſe to the joint, as directed in. February, which the. © 


Care of the variour Sorts of Lettuce, + gage 
n you have lettuce plants in frames, . 
pen air at 


5 


all opportunities, by taking the a 4 other ſhelters, 
entirely offt when the weather is mild and 
Bat in very wet weather, and when ſharp cutting winds 
prove 2 the glaſſes over them, obſerving to raiſe them 
or four inches in mild days, to admit air to 


drawn up weak, and attaip to but little perfection but 
let the glaſſes be clofe ſhut every cold n In ſevere 
weather, keep them cloſer night and — and cover 
. the glaſſes with mats or ſfraw, &c. both nights, and 
8 y in the day=time, if no fun appears, and the 
froſt is rigorous; alſo thaſe under hoop-Arches f but be 
_ fate let them have the fuldair in all dry open weather. 
In the Above lettuces pick off all decayed Babes when - 
pe appear, and keep them always KS — weeds ; 
and in mild weather ſtir the — of the _ be- 
Ne 1 7 . much enliven the pn. 2 


Sewing Lettuces. , 4 FN - 2 


+4 net 


1 . . firſt or ſecond week in this month, if the 
weather is open, you may fow ſome green and white Gos. 
lettuce, common cabbage-lettuce; | brown Dutch, and 
Cilicia kinds, &. all on a warm border, under a ſouth 
Wall or CER &c:-and:that in digging the border for 
theſe i it a little ſloping to the ſun, the feet 
Will hand a — chance to ſueceed at this early ſeaſon. 
Sow alittle: more of the ſame ſeed about the middle and 
Fes endof this month, in order bothto ſuceeed the — 
ſowed at the beginning, and as a ſubſtitute in caſe 
ſhould be cut off by the ſeverity of the weather, at 
ſealon of the yeur: but for the greater cerrainty of hav- 


= 7 
* |} 


72 warm ſpot, defended with a frame, and put on the 
laſſes occaſionally ; or ſow: ſome under hand 

5 Theſe ſeeds, at chi ſeaſon, ſhould be ſown moderately 
ee and * * 3 into * 
IC ; | 


. U 
4 | = 
IS — Foe ony — . . — _—— 2 
e . 
= — 


: wantherino open, — — top 


* 


| 4 5 Teese Cb: 
But when required o-raſe ſome: duale lettuce, a8 for- 


ward as pol ble, yonmay ſow. ſome green and white Cos 


n in a api hot: bed under. glaſſes, or occaſional 
ſhelter of mats, for planting-our-carl n 
2 the young plants may be greatly 

pon another hot-bed hext month; and, in March or 


We April he > e imo tlie full ground. 
| IF * VPorcing early Aſparagus. 
e for forcing aſparagus, may be made; with 


ſucceſs any time this: month, which will furniſh young 


aſparagus ſor the table next month; and in March. 
For the method of performing this Mork, * . 


5 cle en Aſparagus in Febrraty, Cc. 
22 HS Radiſbes. | 
ae | any time thistnonth, when rhe 


early crop, oma warm border, that hies well to the fun, 


under a wall or other fence; and about the middle ox lat- 
ter end of the montli, yon may ſow more of the ſame 


fort, and. fome ſal mon: radiſtes to ſucoeed the ſhort- taps. 
But you ſhould not anix the ſeed of both ſorts/toget her, 


but ler each ſort be ſowerl ſeparate ; for che 2 
kind will come into uſe ſboner hx a week: than the Jal- 


mon radiſh, n__ both are fown at the ſame time: be- 


l tides, the latter runs more to leaves than the former. 
he firreſtmetliod is, to ſow a little of the ſhort-topped 


ing or middle, ſow ſome more towards the lat- 


, 0 eget the month, in thedame fituation. 
and fownwiththe radifh aſprink- 


It Pita aac 3-0 for if the radiſhes ſhould fail, the car- 
cords ant, if bot h ſucceed; there will be a 


18 8 of carrots, which —— in at 
- or, iuuſlead of the carrots yon 2 Wa 

inkling ax * ſpinach' and à little lett 

und . theſe alſo come in. This 

© ' :is th common practice of the: London gardeners. 

Vou ſhould ſow: the radiſh ſveds prerty thick ar this bo 
ſon, for whentheplamsbegin to appear, the weather, if it 

F prove: will cut off "3.94 and the birds too 


ney ua Etbem greedily, Rea Bd: > 


= 
3 
3 > 
* 


qrwarded, if pricked 


ridifhes fon an 


: Meer leaft twice this month: therefore, if you-ſow in 


for when the radiſhes are drawn off for Ne 


ace, 


re 


the ſeed evenly gyer the ſarface, and either rake it inwith 


. ſeed is 186 it will be of much advantage to 


do protect them from the froſt and birds, by ſpreadi 


fork; &e: i ſpreading on the'ftraw covering; and a ight - 
bs permitt 


be done every night, When there is an appearance of 
covering early radiſhesſhonid be coutinuedoccafionallyun- » _ 


| mats, firſthaving a quantity of wooden pegs ſtuck into the : 


| ror keep? the rats hollow from the radiſhes: both of 8 
Which methods of covering early radiſhes is the general 


ther ready to draw for marks: pleutifully in March. 


e 


codrfe may be had to che uffiſtancs of hot-beds: therefore,” *- If 
| \anyrirabin this month, make a moderate hot-bed forone - - 


£3 "ſoot dap depth of I ſufficient juſt to promote the ty a 
germination plete ſeedranAfarmards he plan . | 
Di hout rungi Se fo long han c. When the 


oengonl e 
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a large wide teethed rake, or, if ſowed in deds, cover it 
«with, fine earth from 255 alleys, half an inch deep then 
 obſexving, eſpecially i ff appearance of froſt, *haruiis the 


ſome dry lon > litter over the ſurface, two inches thick 

1 wier Gl eep the ſurface warm, reſiſt the froft, 1 
greatly forward the germination of the el... En 
Likewiſe when the plants begin to come up; conti 


ſtraw, fern or mats over the ſurſace, to remain till — — are 
fairly above ground, then uncovered every mild day, co- 
veredof nights, and when weather; uſing a pitch 


wooden rake to draw it off into the alleys, where it muſt - 
wh to lie to be ready to ſpread over the planta 


every night and even in the day, hen t here is occaſion, . 
oni account of ſevere ſroft, which however ſhouldꝭ al —=Þ 


but muſt be kept off in mild weather: which work of 


1 


ti the — fairly in the rough leaves; — 2 
of litter or ſtra for this urpoſe, may cover witlrgarden + 


ground ſlant ways, two or three inches above the ſurface, 


practice of the London gardeners WhO thereby have 
But in order to” have radiſhes as early as poſſible, e- 


three-light frames, only about half a yardpertwo » 


lay in about fix or x on = 


* ha 2 of the beſt 
nor os am it on 9 
di with ig 5 ould, 
glatles,. — for op 


in 


permit, otherwiſe they will iled ; or if a cover- 


ing of mats, throw them pon on the ſouth fide ; and after 
E 


che plants have been up a few days, thin ther regularly 
- With: your hand, Where they ftand too thick, and leave the 
Arongeſt plants flanding about an inch and a half aſunder. 
Some of the ſame ſeed may be ſown on a warm f 
in the common ground, and covered with a frame, Wo 
© Theſe: ey come im at a very. acceptable N 


Carrats... 


I. 1 . dry, about the 3 or 
any time of this month; let a warm fpot of ground be 


* 


4 pps for a few early carrots dig-the nag a full. 


e deep, and break- the earth well as you go on. 
But this is only intended for a few to come in a little- 
wHeſore the gene ral crop ;- therefore, only a ſmall com- 

rtment of ground. ſhould. be prepared or this purpoſe. 
hooſe a dry mild day to ſow che out. and, | t it be 
23 n as:fowns, |» In Ai 
ome amilies, oung e requ as: 
2 and thts: may be forwarded by ſowing. the 
in a moderate hot- bed; if you, haves no frame, or 
none at liberty, the bed may; be arched over with hoops, 
_ on coveted with-mats-occalionally. 
Make the hot - bed about two ſeet thick of yr and the 
1 lan beeight inches thick on the bed. 
7 thinly onthe furiace;and ay wo quarter of: A inc 
Wben che plants come up, let them enjoy the free air 
in mild weather, and cover them. in col nighis whilft⸗ 
- young-'+ And when an inch or two high, thin them to- 


Dabeut three inches aſunder ; and 40 owl thus have- 


4 opaung ſpring Eg ko oge in pans Mays 0 


Spinach: * | 

"" "os bal age round yu may 88. attrlefpimach;, 
* dome in early in the f ring : at Which time it will be 
very acceptable in moſt families, The ſmooth- ſceded, or 
j  round-leay ed ſpinach, is the beſt to ſow at this feaſon. 
3 The firſt ſeed may be fown'abburthe beginning of this 


month, and a little more about the mid or towards 
the latter end, in order to be more certain of a crop, and 


ts have a regular ſuccefſion ; ſow iteitherbroad-caft and 
t in, r in hroad flar ſhallow drills, drawn with a 


os flat ways, an inch deep and a foot Ener, "0 or in 
E betiyeen row of eur beans, W 


— 
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weather, ortiling them: up high at dees end, as the weather | 


the 00 


N . 22 Han 8 8 


e 6. 4 
ad a. el. EL 


A y l 95 
1 oa 


y 
- 


"wa 


on Make u ip kt bor⸗ Led in hich to ſow che different 


| | Eighteen inches thick of dung, and muſt be covered with'a 
frame and glaſſes; or if theſe are wanting, fix hoops 


de light and dry, and laĩd about five or ſix inches thi 
the back to the front of the bed; ſow the ſeed therein, 


ee” ex peditious and regular: or the may be ſowyn all o n 
tte ſurface of the bed; each ſort ſeparare j; ſmooth it 


and lights; 45 uſe hand=glafles,” or a covering of mats 
every nig ht Fand 


by railing the glaſſes on props: : otherwife they will 
| or fog; and ſpoil as faſt as they can come up. 


for this uſe, let a warm border, near or under'a foarh- 
wWoall, or other ferice, be laid ſloping to the ſin, raifed a 
* foot higher on the north fidd; than in front. Set a franie 
__ thereon, finking the back part 
. "wholeAurface of therarth wich fix inches of the glaſſ- 
ow; ſow the ſallading, put on the glaſſes,” and you need 


wu ben a hot- bed muſt neceſſariſy he made ro! _ thels 


| — (all per dener fome mint; AA 


| ins the ſpring. A bed for a otiedighr box will be 2 
ou or a had an 2 fy, but de- a large family, or 
hot-bed be larger im proportion, 


. 
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S wh Small Sallading,” -""- 


ſorts of Tmall Ffallading, t hat will not now endure the open 
air at this ſeaſon of the year: ſuch as creſſes, muſtard, ra- 
diſh, and rape, and likewiſe lettuce, to cut while young. 

The hot bed for theſe ſeeds need not be more than about 


acroſs, and coyer occaſionally with mats. The earth = L 
the bed: then let either ſhallow flat drills be drawn from 


each ſort ſeparately, and'very thick, covering them not 
more than a quarter of an inch deep with tarth ; or if but 
ft covered is ſufficient, and 7 will riſe mo 


down with the ſpade, then covered by ſifting as much 
light earth over a will jaft cover it, as above obſerved; 
and directly put on the glaſſes: or, in want of frames 


bad“ ether; ſupported acroſs the bed. 
As — as dhe plants appear; give them air plentifu 
'$ 


If you have not hor diing to ſpare to niake PO: Ph 


Ec. ſo as to have the | 


not fear ſucceſs except in very ſevere froſty weather, 
final herbs "Where conſtantly wanted 


» | 


» 2 „ 3 
! FEE * : {187 . "4 a - = bc * OO a ; » a6 x 
A, 22 1! 5 


it 8 thick of dung if you have no frame, 


or none to ſpare,' fix ſome hoops acts he bed, in order 
cover it e Thats. . 


** FE The. Kircus, " ve Jan. 
25 La t four or five inches deep of earthon the bed, 


22 ving ſome roots of common ſpear-mint, place 
upon the ſurface, preny thick, and cover them 
Learth about an inch and half deep; or vou may f 
| N and draw the earth over them. b 
"The mint wall appear inabout a Werk or fortnight, and 8 
"wall he in a fine order for mint ſauce, & e. and either to 5 
aloue as a uad or-to mix enen a 
| bs arftey. SES 
| go, wt 5 parſley ſeed, if open weather, 3 the 
5 mi , or towards the latter. end of this month. 
here being two ſorts, the common N and 
7 curled leaved, t he lai ter is pre ferable, the leaves 
X wee thi , thick Re: and is1n much requeſt for 2 
- though both ſorts are eligible, as pot-herb, Te 
. a the ſeeds be ſowed each ſort. ſeparate, in 2115 d 
| ground, i in ſhallow drilig nine inches der, and 228 
in with earth about A quarter of an ine dee 
Or theſe ſeeds may be ſowed in a eee 
aeldges of the kitchen garden quarters. or along the edge 
of the borders next the paths. 
This land eine lies ix weeksor g two 0 months be- 
* enn N 
SED : - Couli May: 
|  _ Lookoverthe Ra af cauliflower lars, and where 
withered or damaged leaves appear, lett picked off, 
1 and ſuffer no v,eedsto — among them, ani ſtir theſurface 


. hich will enliven and cheriſn the plants. | * 
2 open weather let the plants have plenty of air every ** 


2. raiſing the glaſſes, or by raking ahn 1 | 
i: 4 hen the eng wid and hut 22 1 F 0 
5 5 down hog night, and not open * at | in th 
froſty-weat; 5 ? 
| th very ſevere wat her cover the * ni ewich F 


mats, ſtraw, or fern; alſo, if there be occaſion, in the day- 

rms in very rigorous froſt, and no ſun; like wiſe lay ſome 
e ougfides the frame, for this will erery 
ror r from emtering. at the ſudles. 

fowersundenhand or bell glafſes muſt alſo hade air 

2 . 2 — gp © or four — 

 highourbe warmeſt fide; in ſharp? 

i lexere froſt, laꝶ ſeme ft — hes 


6 grey: — 
7 ; ; : . 


S 


— 


: berg they — 2 be kept cloſe every cold might, 2 


dito cut the cabbages 


Per. for this ſeaſon; — -any of e — 


| work ſhbuld. be. —— 


Err 


ASA SEAL. 


i 7 


Alaſſes may be taken off every: 
ain quitemild weather, png Ho apy 


on — — to admit full air, to prevent their —_— 


running into flower at an impro 


e 


be 473 <7 


Plau out Cabbage Plats.” 
When che Wade i is open, 


IT) 
dome b. wund for 
cabbage- plants; let ſome rotten dung be laid on the 


gonad, which ſhauld be weil dug one 


2 * the ſtrong, they may be removed; ob- 
| ſerving. tg 3 — ag and a half- aſunder 
exery.way, or ſome only half that diftanee\, when 
While. — in a thiming or 


The ſugarloaf — hire cabbage, are frog 


* be planted at rhis time. 

Make good the plants in the former. 
baxe been defiroyed by the ſeverity; of the wearer and 
the vermin. 

On the * where — are 
the ſpring, there may, 7 you are ae of ground be 
ſown a thin cro 3” round-leaved ſpinach; 
rows: which, i Town e will ws Hit to =_ _ 
April and May. | c e ec fire 110 


Trondplant cabbages und Ko. De a old 
her; but whiere it was omitted — months; is may 
Kill be:done? if the Weather will permit, deve: Haves 
in the beginning of the mont... tr 0 

The method FR this: 
© {Bar the p 
beſt 


& Gc; beraken u b a mid 
af · the large: 


e — l 18 
d 


fpade deep, and 
thy 2 ang: Speer buried in the bottotmof: the wrenches. 


latter end of the month, ij the weather is 
8 


7 ae Cablight; Gr. Fer. Led. * 0 a, 


ovember-or-Decenny -. 


2 fog. let — the largeſt 


N 
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Let a compartment of ground be choſen. for 
| . ſun and air can freely come: 
* Lomas readieft method is ts plant them in trenches,” as 
you We e the E and rhe” . ſhould” be lowed 
ig the grund full hey nth 1 
| the ground a eep the trenches 

ic — 9 — When you W advanced wich the dig-- 
ging two feet from che endd, then with the fpade e 

© edges of the trench, on the ſide that is! dltg, even, nd. 
Amoſt perpendicularly downward, and then! ſet the cab- 
bages upright in rhe trench; eloſe tothe dug nd, and 
tctwo or three feet aſunder, with the bottom bf their heads 
a little witliin theſurface of the earth ; und having plant» 
ed one. row, proceed again · with the digging, laying the-. 
-groundagainft their ſtalks and roots, and ra it gra dually | 
© round the bottom of each head,; continuing wit thedig-. 
Ving till adyanced three feet from the row of plants, hen 
Prepare the trench as before, and — another row in 
1 _ ſame 8 and ſo proceed till the whole is plahr- 
ed radi will ſhoor up inte ſtalks in the ſpring; for 
Hower: ſeed- 3. whiokswill ripen 1 ## OR 


| 1 PREY - Barth up Celery: . 


20 When the r is open, take 1 of © dry. 
; why, before ſerting in of froft, to Ser uch celery \ 
| tires ir. 
| . mmhs earth be well Broken, and laid up to ele plants 
lightly, that they may not be cruſhed down, or bruiſed,: 
raiſing the earth very near the top of the plants: for if” 
ſiebere froſts ſer in, it will deftroy all ſuch parts of — 
| _ are above ground: and if much of the 
=. d happen to — w_ groves ———— 
33 — — thereby deſtroyed, 


9 


— 


dlfvecoafionatecay: of” 
: 2 any wiki he — HI YL: if; 
! t nts: f 3 
| bar if rhie ground ir foren hard, vyou- — : 
them up y therefore at the a pprocebrof” force weirher, 
© either cover ſome of _ — ae long litter, which - 
will prevent the groun ores, and will ald 
of ſevere ed. 


= plans 7-or: org pry > hs. 
eps y; for-the-ſervice bf aſt hw we. 


nes A dry 2 : 
Irered place, and there lay: them: 27 
Der hatte br dt white ———— 
| oY. DU edi hrt hal +l Radon 


42.7 
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| Endive 
In dry open weat her, let forms op the beſt foll-grownen-- 
6 ne prepared for 1 > rg. — 
dry day, wg the oy are alſo tie the "ore 
| — 4 together: hey il be anche . 
2 . proper for ſallads, ſoup, ſtewing, & c 
Likewiſe may tranſplant endive into ridges of dt pe 
för blanching n fror wet or froſt: dry. 
‚ n the beſt endive;of fol ere. 


and if the plants ot werinthe Heart, may place them 


downward ita dry place for a day or two, to drain off 
the moiſture; otherwiſe will be apt to rot in the ground be- 
fore the blanching is effected. Prepare a high ridge of earth, 
a is light and dry in the method follow- 
ig: Mark out a ſpace three feet wide, in length 
able to the quantiry of endive to be blanched; dig it one 
ſpacdee deep; and break the earth fine, then dig a two foot 
wide treneł on each fide; caſt the earth thereof in the mid- 
dle ſ pace, forming thew hole - intom high ridge, making the 
_ figes as ſteep as poffible, that heavy rains may. run mY 
off, and not Rb bout the plants; and into 
-- which depoſit the» endiwe; gathering the We each. 
Plant up regularly and cloſe; make an opening on the ſides 
of the 4 — ut the — ſideways into the earth, almoſt 
to the tops os the leaves, tty elofe to one anorber. 
After being thas 9 rotect them in 
5 , a covering — dry —.— n Will "> Þ | 
whiten in tölerable perfection. 
Or, for the greater certainty of 8 preſerring 
f dive at this ſeafon, there may be laid a quamity of 
7 dry eart i or ſand into any dry ſhed or other covered 
—= ima kigh ridge or round heap, and ſo bury the eu—- 
dive therein as above ; or- lay fome e MED orvittan, 
in a garden frame, in a 3 h plant you our en- 
: 8 the tops o —— leaves; and when tlie 
' © weat or wet, the glaſſes on, and 
- other- covering If neceſſary; foams rec gant. 
obtain good — in the ſevereſt ſeaſon, — 
de taken to pray ima quantity at the firſt approach of hard 
fraſts. rame will contain a many plants: 
* — . to the endive that is —— 


— of che the beſt yr oick rind of 2 
— wit 0 
vlicter, but it muſt be im — 8 


8 [ a3 & 2h 


* I T9 4 


. 
e 
„ 
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n 


4 time; butt 
the middle of the month. Le the rows.be a yard aſun - 
dier and plant the beans five or fix inches apart in the rowę. 

au may, however, in this month plant alſo the broad 


N * 


8 Wandwich bean, toker 
Spaniſh bean, broad long p. d bean. 


Wn #6 
2 

a> 

: * 
* 


A the: — 


V . 


— 


- 1 
5 Beans, 


In . hens of this Ek if the weatlige is 
-qpen, ler- 8 de 1 ready - for a main crop * 


rinci pal large forts. are: 
ker , Windſor bean, broad 


e * 


The Sandw¾ich bean is an excellent ſort, and may be 
planted the firſt wesk in this month, if the weather per- 


mies. Alſoche toker bean, which is very finep and a good 
"bearer, Let the rows be hone feet diſtant from each 
© other, and ſer the beans either b by a blunt-ended.dibble, 


= two or three inches deep, or dri 
; and about four or five inches aſunder in the rows. 


r beans be planted about the ſame 


Some, 
firſt main crop had better be deferred till after 


See long-podded, or any fort of garden heans that are 


—— ——_ of, either for family uſe or marker: And if 
ſome mal beans were not planted before Chriſtmas 


or have ſu by the froſt, let ſome more of the ſame 
kinds be now planted the firſt opportunity of mild open 


weather, either cloſe ſowed for.travſplanting, or planted in 


nt two or thret᷑ ſeet aſunder, where they are to remain. 
For e en ſee Offober and November. 


Peas. 
. ieee 
. for a full crop, on a warm piece of ing his 


TE SI tain 
= „ r. F 
= . n 
But · the tv firſt are the eaplieft,, and checkers Axe 
ö ; 1 in us, 9 


.marrovwiar he, TY es DRE wo 5 r of 
Wib iu 44 

. TEL 5 
is much admired ig. moſt moſt families: 
marrowlac is the propexett; far. lone Fc 


— 


them in that depth; 


ſuceged the ſame ons which were lown. org 


Le 


many My oy 


* 


. 1 — 

elected. any. longer, except the ſeverity o 
Leg Ren 22 8 2 to lay good thick e cor 
litter; fern, or 4 


* 
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ox climb upon ſor ſupport, farv them in rows:full 
feet diſtant from eac e has if no. flicks) ud 
brand, three feet and a hal will de —— 


For a general liſt e. e& the GC 
Kiichen Pants, a at the end — e wink 
_ alſo be ſo wed uo, in open w 


— 15 Peas, a Boing, 


2 if you, inten- to ſer, Ricks. for! rhe(s Dn 1 


for de 


This ſhoul 5 bor ie wil * the 


plants, ang protect them. greatly From che fo 


Ar tic boat. 
if not landed up 


vonts it; n which caſe it will be 


over t 3 
riſque of loſing pen 2 if the Non bn prom 


er ape erving p ea ene Bol, 
cut away all the la 1 — Ne 


round; "how 2 berween, OY r ing 
in November an 

But tm work of — oh articho' es ſhould 85 
rally de performed in the end of 
of ber ; for which ſee the work of thoſe months. 
And the earthing or landing them np ſhould never be 


ornitted, for it is the mot certain method of " preſerving 5 


the plants i in ſevere winters. 
And after they are landed, if ehe froſt on 


ſevere, it wilt alſo be pro to lay long ae e 


rows: if the plants are of the true globe fort; too great 


care cannot be taken to preſerve them: for ſometimes a 
ſevere winter makes great havoc among them, and in 


al young ſets to recruit be obtied fo are 2 very 
oe 


_ they can hardly be tained cory Sexe 


age Gould i ern ell 83 8 
Ee - * covert to 
N 5 N whi 


puld no n hy than — 2 © ache? thick and if heavy. 


November or beginning 


9 


«„ rue Pxvir Gh, le 


 rain'or friow ſhould have penerrated quite through the 


covering, chis muſt be removed immediately, or your 
fpawn will be in danger of periſhing:- Replace it with 


a good covering af wheat ot ether firaw;-and if you” | 


ml the wet weather likely to continue, it will be pro 


method of making and ſpawning the beds. 


tro lay ſome large mats or canvas cloths over the 
uv, which will greatly preſerye the beds. 
Muſhroom beds may now be made, if required they 


will afford a full crop in Spring and beginning of Sum- 


mer: though probably not be ſo ſucceſsful as the autum- 
nal beds. See the Khclen Garden For September; for the 
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Funn Ainis aui Peat Trees ix Ejpdliars, und ag ainff Walls. 
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| HERE chere are wall and eſpalier apple and pear 
trees yet unpruned, that work ſhould now be ſor- 
d as much as poſſible, and may be ſafely perform 


1 — 


od upom all ſorts, without fearing any danger from froſt, 


even if it happens when performing the operation: 


ws Apple and pear trees being of theſpur-bearingkind; and 


their mode of bearing ſimilar, one method of pruning - 
anſwers for both; they producing their fruit upon ſhort 


- - - naturalſpurs from the {i 
the ſame branches continue bearing for many years, inercaſ- 


and ends of the branches, and 
eee of fruit-ſpurs as they gradually advance 


An length; let it therefore be remarked, that in the gene- 


nal courſe of pruning thoſe trees their branches and 1 


are not to be ſhortened, but generally trained along hori- 
zontally to. the eſpalier and wall, at their natural length, 


at leaſſ as far as there is ſcope of room to extend them; 
never ſhortened except on particular occaſions, as below 


i * ; andthe w hole trained five or ſix inches aſunder. 
E © : P 


ing therefore this in mind, look over the general 


> 1 hg 7; HENS yaneg a6 in training, requiring 


@ farther ſupply of ung wood to ſorm. che head, retan 
. nar ak, of the beſt⸗ placed laſt Summer ſhoots 
at full length, and cut out All the ſuperfluous and irregular 
"ones; but in full- trained or old trees, ſtill retaining the for- 
4 mer trainedor ſame individual bearing branches for many 


p , 153 <3. — „ ox * J ws 0 7 
| "Fears, as long as they confinuetrui il ; and only examine 
: * N * 2 * N 0 2 8 7 ns C595 4 TD $31] 7 
| . 5 2151 9 91 2 5 { 2 C 


'. a 


trees, then occaſional ſhortening is neceſſary. 


r The Pirorr Grapes, 8 * 


any old branch chars appears worn cut or decayed, or hot in 
a condition. to bear, or any that are too much crowded-or 
very irregular, and let uch be now pruned out :"atithe- 


© fame time obſerve where any: of the laſt Sammet's ſhoots 


are wanted to ſupply vacant ſpaces, and. retain them ac- 
cordingly': cutting out cloſe to the main branches all the 
perfluous or over-abundant thereof, not now wanted 


for training as above: likewiſe lerall foreright and other 


. cet ced ſhoots be cut away: carefully retaining 
ding ſhoot to all the main branches, where there 


* yore them; ſo retaining the general branches 
the neceſſary ſupply of young woved, abdut five or 


2 >; per Oh to be 4 aus to the wall, &c. all ar 


their full length, as aforeſaid ; and according as they 
advance in lengtk, ſtill contizue extending them te the 


walls and efpolier, without ſhortening, if room admits; 
In the eourſe of this pruning have 4 - 

ſrre-'all-rbv-naturat Frait-ſpurs bat cut aw + Kan 4 | 

formed of the remaining ſtum = ſhortened ſhoots, for 


rheſe rarely produce any thing fuſion of unneceſt 
ſary wood ſhoots every Summer; — for which reaſon be 


del in pruning out the ſuperfluous and irregular ſhoots, 
always to cut eee Ae cloſe ro eee ori — 


25 train in all the remaining N 

ſhoots at full length; ſix inches a er, ag — 
without reducing them · in length either in the Summer 
or Winter pruning | 


— bes the kosten er beanelissaf ee ba, * 
will about theſecontor third year after they are laid-in, | 


3 fv —— to produce ſhort fhoots or ſpurs as they are geno- 


termed) abdut am inch or two in length ſome not 
— half · an inch; and from theſe the fruit is produced. 
ut if the branches of theſe trees were to be fhortened, 
it would be cutting off the very part where bloflonwbads . 
or ſpurs firſt begin to appear; _ inftead'of; thoſe fruit- 


ful parts, they would fend” forth a- number 22 


wood ſhoots: This plainly ſſie ws that the ſhoots wWhic 
are intended for fruit bearing muſt not be fortened; for- 
if that is practiſed, the trees would conſtamly run to- 
wood, — its produce any tolerable: crop of fruit. 
If, indeed, there is a want of food in any part of theſe; 


For inſtance, if there is any vacant part in chiredves and 
e n eee ra 


ray 


; G0. The Raver . Jan. 


' caney nid zess ſhook: ueed i her 
Summer, that ſhoot; in — ge 
rtened to four or five buds, if ſtrong, it will -produce - 
or e ne lateral ſhoots the Summer follow ing. 


Pruning Plums. and Cherries. 


„Fbis in alſo a proper ſeaſon to prune and vail oY 
| an cherries either againſt walls ar eſp >: 
Let it de obſerved; in the Pro huge theſe trees 
walls oreſpaliers, that, like the app les and pears, they 
ofthe 3 kind, produeing the fruit — 
naturęl ſpurs or fludd, emitted along the ſides of the 


0 


muſt accordi y. retain the ſame many years 
for bearers, which: muſſ not be ſhortęned in the courſe 
of pruning, but trained horizomtally at full lengrb; about 
Re or ſix inches aſunder; alſo all young ſhoots, of the 


laſt year's 2 ad are now proper toibe reſerved in 
vacanecies, to furniſ the wall mo eſpalier with bearing 


od, muſt not be ſhortened; but every ſuck:thagr or 


| D ere 2 and this — U 
which is the certain me * 
8 render the branches frui Kiel. 
In the operation of prunſbg theſe trees, obſerye; _ 
adviſed for the apple and pear trees, to L away all 
ſTrregular wood anch ſuperabundant ſhoota, 
ther branches, and if caſual w-rn, our or decayed old un 


ming young wood of laft Summer's growth &c. to ſup 
tis place of them 5: preſerving alto, in all vacant Py” 
a ſupply of the beſt young ſhoots at r their 8 

17 — and a leading one to each branch; being 
F 2 to preſerve the ſhort natural fruir-ſpurs; and cut 
Be cloſe all ſtumps of former ſhortened ſhoots ; then, 
* ps as 4 tree is: thus pruned, proceed to train in all 
—* he proper ſhoots and branches to the wall and eſpalier, 


* tandes: und all thoſe thus treated, will, in two or three 
Vaiears time, ſend out many ſhort ſhoots, or fruit ſ 
about balf an inch or an inch in length, and from Wee 
Ipurs the fruit is — * produced. 

: Theſe ſpurs genera 

part of the branches; and if fhortening was to be prac- 
| -tiſed, thoſe parts wauld conſequently be. cut away. where 
1 8 — would have 9 firſt made their 


, appearance, 


— 


of f: from» two or three to 78 9, mawy year oldi; fe + 


ſe to the mo- - 


ftruitful branches occur, let them now. be cut out, ene 25 


gu Tall length, es aforeſaid; at the above. mentioned. dif- 


4 fr toward the extreme 


* 


| - caſes, is moſt nece 


— 


The Furt Gini. 
ap 65. * Therefore; ns a eve hen 


plum, and cherry trees, never ſhorten 
Tung hoot, that are left for a ſu bearing wood 
nor any of the bearing branches, oo to. 
ow ; and they will thi all gradually form themſelves 


2 e praiſed io thefe kind 
| ortening was to 
of . * with many pruners, it would 


ve their manifeft deſtruction n regard to prevent 
So fruitfulneſa; for, in the places where fruit back 
would orherwiſe naturally appetr, there would advance 
nothing bur ſtrong woodThoots;' ſo that the trees would 
be continually crowded with Ong woed, "and 1 n 
Aittie, my no fair, oy 


at Ohferoationrin Proning all ile abroe Tren. 8 


© tents . ap 

p r, plum, an trees, was not proper in 

nd courſe 1 * however, in ſome particular , 
ry:; fo 


For example, that when the trees, for walls and eſpa- 
he's particularly, are about one year old from the bud- 


ding or grafting, eicher in the nurſery, or newly planted 
againſt walls or eſpaliers, with their firſt 3 — - 


-ately from the budding or grafting, at full length; it is 


proper to ſhorten or head down theſe ſhoots near the in- 
rtion of the bud or graft, to force out lateral 
which is called — down the trees; hut this 
not be done till Iris cutting them down'to. four or five 
eyes; Which v will procure lateral ſhoots near the ground, 
4n Srder that — Wall or eſpalier may be regularly 
niſhied with branches from the 4 After this the 
Karyn are to be trained along at their full length, ex- 
* appears neceſſary to ſhorten ſome, or all, of theſe 
lateral 5208, in order that each may throw out alſo two 


or three lateral branches, t furniſh that part of che tree 


more effectually; training the ſaid lateral ſhoots alſo at 
their full leiigth ; but if there r-to be flilhmore 
* branches wanting, ſome 6f the convenient of theſe 
| laſt ſhoots may alſd be ſhortened, to promote their pro- 


ot. farther ſupply of lateral brenches, ſufficient to 


tree its proper form; for the great art is to en- 
urge 


rwhich take the following hints: 


' 


— 


. The Fur GAnptx. 


* dai firſt to or three years growth, to produce ſhoots 


| ith. branches, from the bottom to the top. 


fect the firſt proper formation of the head, they will after- 
| avprdenacurally Furniſh furtherſapphes, tocoverthe wallor 


eſpatierregularly every way, totheallotted extent, without 


any farther ſhortening; except on particular occaſions, 
hena yacaney. may happen in any part, according to the 


rule mentioned above, in the article of apples and pears. 
There is one thing fart her to be obſerved in pruning 


2 plum, and that is, when 


e trees have acquired branches enough to cover the wall 
or eſpalier, at the diſtanee above mentioned, chen all 
thoſe young ſhoots of the laſt Summer's growth, chat are 


not wanted in vacancies to form new |; muſt be 


cout off quite cloſe to the place from whence they ariſe, 
= leaving no I but the fruit-ſpurs that are naturally 
Produced, wh 


ch every branch will be plentifully furniſh- 


ed with, if the above rules are obſerved. 
e 1 Peathes, Ne&arines,. and Apricots.. — 
Peaches, nectarines, and aprieots, may be pruned and 
nailed. any time in this month, if the weat er ſhould 
prove mild: or at, all opportunities, without danger of 
r injury if pruned in froſty. weather 
For although theſe. trees are rather tenderer than the 


; 


5 ſorts before mentioned, and the froſt ilbaffect them more 
at the places that are newly cut; yet by what I ever 


could obſerve, it is only extreme hard froſt that can any 
way affect them in conſequence of pruning, and that 
not materially. 9 3 j U. u DOT en 

In the training and pruning ef peaches, nectarines, and 
apricots; little or no difference is to be obſerved; remarking 
© .ot all theſe ſorts, they 222 their fruit principally —— 
the young ſhoots of the former ſummer, the fruit riſing 
Airectly from łhe eyes of the ſhoots, a plentiful ſupply of 


which muſt be reſeryed annyally in every part, to train in 


-for bearing; they alſo ſometimes bear. on the ſmall ſ 
axiſing on the two or three years wood, but mere gener 


che apricots, and all ſuch ſpurs ſnould alſo be preſerved, for | 


they often hear leg fruit; keeping in mind however, that 
«he young yearly | 
Hearers z- obſerving, that the branches and bearing ſhoats 


re 8 : F are 


courage andl aſſiſt young · wall and eſpalier fruit- trees in 
proper places, ſo as de Soner che wall or eſpalier regu- 
tw ken the trees have acquired branches enou Moch : 


g ſhootsare to be conſidered as the general 


Jan.] | 


| ihehes aſunder, pruni 
ſhoots, or that are moret 


| ſhoots muſt be 
ſuch order as to be, as. it were, coming up in a regular 


aa moſt = 


Phe DG. 25 wg 
to be trained to the wall 2 2 oa orfix 


n tbe —_— nd — 
likewiſe-obſerving that as a due Sup ly of-the beſt of the 
laſt year oſhoots muſt annually be left in a regular manner 
in every part of the tree, to hear the * the ſu ; 

Summer, each of the ſaidſhoots;of each yearmuſt be ſhort» 
ened more or leſs according to their ſtrength, now in the 
Winter pruning, as directed below, in order to encourage 
porter to aye Sep a more regular ſucceſſion of bearing 
e enſuing Summer. The wood which is _ * 

—— will bear fruit the Summer after that; 

= ſame ſhoots both bear the fruit and a ſupph of 7 

* 1 — the ſame time tor — 5 | 
ore you:begin to prune, generally un-nailt _—_— 
part of 4 — 2 will have room to 
examine the ſhoots, and to uſe your knife ) | 
That in the courſe of pruning theſe trees, be re to TE 
ſelect the moſt promiſing and beſt ſituated ſhoots, Wich 
lest at a regular diftance as above, and in 


manner, one after another, in every part of the tree, 
mak ing room for them. hy cutting out all erkenne | 


leſs or unneceſſary ſhoots, together wirh a ionable 
ſhare of the —— bearers, and old 222 


8 wot furniſhed with hearing wood. 


For example, you are toobſerve chat the r 
e now-ſpeak of, are, asabove hinted, produced only prin- 
-cipally- apon thoſe, young ſhoots which were laid i by laſt 
inter, and which produced the fruit laſt: Summer and 
we will. bus eo ane of rhe ſaid ſhoots, or branches, 
which were laid in laſt Winter, to have produced three 


ſhoots laſt· Summer, and that they now all remain, but 


that here may not be room to lay in more than one of - 
the ſaid ſhoots on each of the branches; it remains to 


be conſidered, which of theſe three ſhoots on each branch . _ 

is proper to he left whether the uppermoſt, middle, or 

lower of the three: There is no rule for this, but werwill 
| . fuppoſe the middlemoſt/of them, in which caſe, out off 


the lower one quite cloſe to the branch; _ 


part of the Branch which. hath the up 
| - muſt be cut off cloſe down to dhe end. 


there is only the middle ſhoot now remaining; 00s vor — | I 
minates or makes the end of the branch: bur; on the other 


Sand, if it hanke convenient to leave the upper. 5 


* "Phe SBvrr Olas as Dan. 


- mibſÞd of the three, e wüdliseud lower are to be cut 


may elete 10 the branch: ſo en the contrary, if the 
lotrer une ia to be left, cut uff the branch wirh the middle 


aid tipperi ſhbot chereon; cloſe to the lower one: ard if 


proper to leave' in any place rwo out ef the 
_ thitethogts6n a branch, then the ũpper and lower ſhoots 
| He moſt proper, — they be the beſt 
& the middle one: or if cWO lower 


- pfitkeibtanch — . — 
middle ne: ſo that there — es the lower one. 
There may not always happen to be juſt three young 
fbts on every year's branches; but L choſe to mention 
that number; that ne 8 able, in this ſchall 
to explain 
"oa — im p 7 theſe ſorts of trees. 
Qbſervetikewiſe, — of pruning old trees of 
ther fame kinds, to cut out all uſeleſs old wood. 
What is to be under ſtood by old uſeleſs wood, is fuch 
Al branches as advande a great length without far- 
wihed with ſuch young fhoors as above mentioned; ſuch 
Sranches | ſhould be entirely cut out, or ſhortened to 
2 young: branch — — 2 from it, chat is furniſhed 


Next let it be ogra — chat as you d, let all 

or moſt of Le, young e are left 3 be 

promote their eing more ce A 

ly of” . Thoots next Summer, N 

fituated, fo as to continue every part of che tree al- 

lvajs well furniſhed with bearers; for without this pre- 
enifnem of ſhortening #he thoors, they are apt to ru 

| _ tarerals only, "moſtly. towards the d 

ving:ithe bottom. naked: 0 ereby che tree in time 

. Hbevxomes-idevord. __ bearing ſhoots: below; ſo that the 

; ſhould be med: more or leſs according 

_ crorwheir) alſo according to that of the tree. 

For inſtance, * tree is weak, the ſhoots ſhould be 


left: about fix or ſeven inches diftant er and 


"Gs, perhaps, may be te „ b.; 


pro 
I $; be left about fix inches | 
— — inches: for the Dan ſhould 


— performed — orig I 


| _ rok, ie eo 


five, 


* 


pper part, 


r purpoſe, eut off the part 
ſhoot on it cloſe to 2 r 


79 the leavner, an idea of 


more or leſs in a propor 0 the | 
Ae 


eight t 
or perp 
and the 
it 

o that 
for it is 


duced, 


and to 1 


ſhoots, : 


. þ 
th. * — % 


1 
. 


rn 


2 Fade 
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Jan. | 


five, or fix inches aſunder, and thould be ſhortened about 
4 — 55 and fo'to rem or ewelve tr rh . 


their ſtrength. 


38 trees are 


or fifeeen inches and Tome of the 
wi tree may be ſhortened only about one Fo 
vr third of its length, or to about ei inches or 
feet lo 


== 


at full len 
ing — theſe trees, ir wilt be 


obſerve, - thee phe as Te: if | ren 
e thut is likely uce a & thoot ; fuch. an 
ye, or wood bud, ſtinguiſhed from the * mr 


. hp g lon — flat, INC being — bor © 
" 3 or rune to an 

1 bleflo Mm Bude, as ns þ boobed theſe 2 

there will gene iſſue a ſhoot, which is 
the welfare of the fruit; for where a leading ſhoot- 
produced at the extremity of a bearing branch, it draws 
nouriſhment to the fruit, and the fruit of ſach will de 
finer than in thoſe — deſtitute of leaders. 


1 


C 


[ 


After having one tree, let ir be nailed 
er. goons e . in the branches and ſhoots: _ 
horizontally, 


other, at the a diftances, 2 chem 
cats u the wall in aden manner." Hi 


int. 


ines may he pruned any rime this month, hen be 


"Þ 


: Wane 
In training and pruning vines, obſerve that the 


ſhoots of laſt ſummer are the only bearing wood; and — 


2 and parallel to each 
. 


branches and bearing ſhoots ſhould be trained from about 


eight ro ten or twelve inches diftance, either 


or perpendicular, as the ſpace of walli , &c. willadmit g 
and — in the —— =; 


boy Andrus tor. 2 e above 
o tha part ma E . 
for it is Pots +: theſe only 4 t the bathing 


h them 2 


duced, which 40 0 falta che feds nap . 
and make room for the cena fo — 
1 — I 


e 
A 


carefull leave = ſufficiene 


\ 
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branches; and let each retained ſhoot be ſhortened te 
from about three or four, to five or ſix buds, or 


according to their ftrength ; cutting them about an inch 


above an eye, and ſome what ſloping, regt w, 298 
Thas in the courſe of pruning vines, you ſhould always 


* 
4y- 


ſhoots, both towards the bottom, , and top o 
the wall, in order that there may be a conſtant ſactetfion- 
3 - wood coming up in regular order, in every 
| Part of the tree, pruning out the ſuperabundancy, as 
|- obſerved: and every year ſome of the former 


' "bearers,-and moſt unſerviceable old wood ſhould be cut 


out; for when the naked old wood hath advanced near 
the W of the wall, it in a manner becomes uſeleſs; ſo 
it ſhould be taken off, either quite to the bottom, or to 


ſome convenient lateral young branch to ſupply its place. * 


See February and November. ' 


As ſoorras pruned; let them be immediately nailed up 
Araight and cloſe to the wall, at the above-mentioned - 


„„ Fu- Tra. | 
Fig: tree err ing is adviſed to be deferred till next 
mand or March, where ſee the method explained. 
Frs Goofeberry and Currant Trees, — _ 
© | | Goofeberries and currants bear both 'on the young,. 


one or two years wood, and u the ſeveral year's 
branches, generally upon ſmall ſpurs emitted naturall 


all along t e ſides; and in each winter pruning it w 


| = young ſhoots retained, and the reft pruned out. 


In pruning gooſeberries, let them be always kept thin 


of branches, and theſę not permitted to grow ram ingly A 
O as 


acidſs one another, but all pruned to regular order, 


the main bearers, or general branches and ſhoots ſtand 


fix or eight inches diſtant at the extremities; and gene- 
rally, — keep the middle ſomewhat hollow, or if 


hes, as above adviſed ; ſo that you 


y 
_—_ 


r 


* 12 r 
- 3 2 K 


retaining 
place; 
| 


take care to leave every year a proper ſupply of young 


. 
* 


be Ired to cut out any caſual wornout, old, or irre- 5 
— and a proportionable ſupply of laſt ſum- 


itted to run up full in the heart, 2 thin of 
___. out any irregularities, ; & c. ſuch as caſual crowding, and | 
| wood, and any worn-out or naked old 
our where neceſſary, to 


cut out all the 3 


and generally leave, where practicable, a termi 


ſual worn-out old bearerz, together with all the f 


Fad 


Jan. The Fatir Girvan. 
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lateral ſhoors of laſt ſummer, cloſe to the old wood, only * 


retaining here and there a good one in vacancies, o 
ſionally towards the lower parts, to be advancing to a 
bearing, to ſupply the place of caſual worn-out bearers "UI 


-minating or 
leading ſhoot to each main branch, either tuch ae 
laced naturally at or near the endof the branch, or, if 
the branch is roo _ or rambling, prune i down to 
ſome convenient lateral ſhoot z and all thoſe ſhoots now 
retained ſhould-principally, be left entire, and only ſhorten 


long ftragglers and very bending growths, occaſionally, x 


but by no means to ſhorten the ſhoots of theſe trees td 
much; for by cutting them very ſhort, they are made 
to rx a deal of wood, and but ſmall fruit, and being 
o 


it troubleſome to get at the fruit, when fit to gather.” 
Never clip the trees with garden ſhears, as 1s the 
tice of ſome ignorant pe A 7.5 | 

Currant buſhes ſhould li | 
lar, not ſuffering the branches to run promiſcuouſly acroſs ' 


each other; for when they are ſuffered to grow A irre- 


lar and thick, the rive the fruit of the benefit of 
The ſun; for want of which it will be four and ill-fla- * 
voured ; obſerving nearly the ſame order of ing 
adviſed above. for the gooſeberrjes. Keep the ere 
branches thin, about ſix or eight inches aſun in 
out any too abundant and croſs placed branches, and c. 


ol 
3 


lar-placed and ſuperabundant young ſhoots of laſt fum--. 
— preſerving * ſupply * the moſt 1 onen in 
vacancies, and a leading one at the termination of each 

branch, agreeable to the rules exhibited above in pruning, 
the gooſebury buſhes ; alſo leave ſome ſhoots o 2 
towards the lower parts, to be ready to ſupply the places 
of any barren branches or decayed old woo 


- 


Planting Goſeberries and Cr. 


Carrants and gooſeberries may alſo be planted; und I 
the trees are to E , the quarters of wk, 
chen garden, or in croſs rows to divide the ground inte 
wide compartments, ſhould prane them y Ag en 
ſtem, twelve or fifteen inches before you örr the be | 
of the tree; for when theſe trees are Tuffered d branch; 
away immediately 1 they, by 1 

4 3 | +3 - * 


. 


— 


125 * 


ull of wood as to exclude the ſun and free air in um 

mer, the fruit cannot ripen well; and it likewiſe renders,” ; 
o 

kewiſe be kept thin · and reg 


* 
5 7 | 
? 
4 


* 1 
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© 
: * 
1 * 9 W 4 7 
gat 
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2, The Paar Gazpux, 
ogt ſo near the ground, will impede the growth of any 
2 that 


about them; beſides, t not r ſo agree- 
1 ee Ferre Geily . 
r head of branches. 


rows PORES or ten. feet aſunder. 
77 ü « Prune Raſpberries. | S456 4 


y 
ar Fog — Ly 5 ſuc- 
of the laſt ſummer to bear 


225 n 2 as che. ſhoots which pro- 


# away cloſe to the ſurface of the ground, and leave ſtand- 
1 ack root three or- four of the ſtrongeſt ſhoots 


off cloſe to the ſurface of the ng 
which are left to bear muſt be each of them 

vg of which you muſt cut off about one 
e length 


2 the reſt 


top, it is proper to ſhorten them at or a little below 

the "9 part; and if they are left longer, or that 
7 wide and da from one auother, ma 

ut. ham together, either aprightly or archways, 1 to 
* them i in an poſition 
pe; dund ſhould then be digged between the rows; 
and, n 85 on, the roots that do not beloug to the 
=." figuding plan ts would be taken AY and Room 
| SE the e . 


hat are furni each 
er, which may be ob- 


of of | 
a Fas ſer ſackers for ſers, preferring 
REED ſuch whoſe roots 
off the weak tops 


grow near them, and render it troubleſome ts 


ſupporting a regu- 


plant theſe ſhrabs fix or eight Wet Aiſtence 
3 the rows; and if in continued full ee 1 


laft-year will now be dead, they mult be cur | 


ummer's growth to bear fruit next year; bur - 


each ſhoot, according to 
en ob adorn as they generally form 2 bend 


Fer urs wow co 


d plantation, as they always 


of rhe 


[2 ba | 


al a. 1 a A 


— 


B. 


e 


n * 


— 


SFA r 


| — . 
mould never be — 1 


they will in the 4 ae 


Por particulars, ſee Oel- 


Lr be obtained, and” rotten dung, working the 


. phurns, cherries, pears, vines, figs: 


ſervices, &c. i 25 a od March 2 S 


ar *? 


es - The Favre. n. 
ich a fad; N dv? 


- conſiderable ut Ref” But 


This a. 


1 


be ſeen in WO years time ye 


informach-that/the-fruir will be ſmall, 5 
These — be Ns in —— 


Preparations for Blbntitiear nf Feit 7 . 
If you intend to make new plantations of fraie trees, 
eithet᷑ for the wall or for efpalte ee the borders ſhould be 
tretiched two ſpades deep: but previouſly, if the ſoil d 


poor, 9 —— : 


ply of freth earth or compoſt, a good loamy 


whol but if only afew trees are wanted at di- 
ferent places, this work need not be performed but onſuch 
ow; ave tlie trees ate to be plamed, ER 
2 three or four to five or fix feet width for 
If an orchard is to be planted, and the ſoil is bor we 
Kivax, it will be of advantage to add ſome very roten 
and freſh loam, or any good earrh or compoſt the 
L obtained, in each . the trees are to 
land; working be earch, an 


Planting Fruit Trees: _ 


Plant fruit trees, where required, in o weaker, of | 
Fm Salma ation ab Len SO ; 
for wall trees, the forts are apricots peaches, nedurines, 


Pears, 855 quinces, .cherries ; - 5 


Fader rgb fe et ogg ery 


+. 


Let the wall e tree be p 
aſunder, at leaf, Pp I EE or twenty it. 
conſiderable advantage, baſin of the d. of a 
for the horizontal ex 


*& 


td ee 


1 


The Favir „ 1 


n re, 
dee February, Ke. 


- Procdin the Roots of, and ſupporting nemplanted. Trove, 


\ E to protect the roots of new · planted fruit trees 
Fom being hurt _ —_ by laying mulch, or 2 
i » on iu n * Pn 

1 3 of the ſtone- fruit kinds. | Sway 

Support all new-planted ſtandard trees with ſtakes, hd. 


re it hw be faſtened to the * * 
te bark Frow being galled. 


Prune ald Standard Fruit free. | 


This isalfo a proper time to examine your old fandard 
kruit-trees, to thin. them where wanting, and to cutoff all 


1 nk nm Shake: See the work of November. 


. _ Forcing Fruit-trees for carly Frait. 


9 Where there is the accommodation of hot walls, or 
'foteing houfes, for raiſing _ tree fruits, as cherries, 
*peaches, apricots, &c. ma oy to re for 
that bufineſs, by ſhuttin I ls ghſles cloſe, and about 
the end of the month to make the fires: und in 

, "theſe forcing departments, where there is a pit in which 
to make a hot-bed of tanner's bark, or horſe-dung, make 


the hot-bed firſt, and'in a forenight after, let the fires be 


lighted and continued every 9 See the Fruit-Garden 
or next month. | . 


83 early Swrawberries. 23 


No is a proper time, about the 8 
month, to begin to make a hot-ded to raiſe a few early 
Hrawberries : thoſe which are planted now in a_hot-bed 
ll. produce fraie fie to gather in March and April. 
"About the middleor end of this month, provide for that 
fe as mach new horſe-dung as will makea hot-bed 


: adout a yard high; for one or more three-light frames. 
Let the dung be thrown into a heap, and let it lie abour 
t or ten days: in that time it will be in good condi- 


But 


to — hot-bed. 


5 Abe wether ſhould now — ces ſevere, it + will be 


= -band be n at the 


* dead or irregularly- growing branches, and to elegn the d 


— 


. 3 6 * | a 


| 


w 
te 
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jan]! The Pzxvrr Garner. 41 
But previous to this, there ſhould he a 1 n 
of 8 potted, ready to place on t Tak | 
hot- bed; and if this was done in autumn before, in Sep- 
tember or October, &c. it will be of particular advan- 
5 of two years old, of a 
full bearing ſtate. The method is this: provide as many. 
yu (twenty-fours or thirty-twos) as the frame intended 
r your hot-bed will conveniently contain, when' ſet eloſe 
together; at the ſame time get ſome freſh and 
earth, if it is loamy, it will be the better; and let it be 
well broken with: the ſpade; Having the and the 
earth ready, put ſome of the eartł into each pot to the 
depth of three or four inches; then take up the plants 
with. a ball of earth to their roots, pare the ball neatly 
round wirtva knife; and clear the plant from all withgred 
or rotten leaves, then place it in the pot, and fill the ſpace 
between the ball tke ſides of the pot, with the above 
earth, and cover tHe ſurface of the ball with the fare; 
Let them be watered as ſoon as you have finiſhed»plin- 
ing, and remove the pots to a warm fituation, there to 
remain till the bed is ready to receive them: but if the 


weather” ſhould: prote bad the hot-hed is ready, 
let the plants be protected by covering t or removing 
them under a frame and glaſſes or into ſheltered 


Having, however, prepared the dung ſor the hot- bed, 
— 2 1, be one or more frames, about three ſeet high, 
and directly ſet on the frame and fights, to protect it from 
vet an draw up the heat ſooner: and when the violent 
N lay _ ſome 8 or * inches 
ick 3 t in the plants lunge the into 
the earth up to the rims, and cloſe —2 oy de, 
W ſo all the interſtices between with earth. 
When all the pots are plunged, put on the glaſſes, and 
| 5 the ſteam ariſes in the bed, when it 
| "= r raiſe them a little behind, to let the 
eam 8 on. ern 
When the plants begin to puſh, let them have air at᷑ all 
opportunities, when the weather is favourable; for if they Þ 
are kept too cloſe, the bloſſom will drop, without being; 
fa ed by any talerable cropof fruit, and let them be = 
uently refreſhed with a little water, and cover the 
es every night with mate... 


. AY * n i 


+ | The W or an. 
mo N. B. In forcing firawberries, the be taken 
. the natural ground with plans tay be and 
immediately in the earth of the hot-bed' without 
them. However, hen it is intended ts force firaw- 
either in a common hot- bed, or in the hot-hauſe, 
F ng pt? nar er ppc an plants 
in pots, in September or October, and fo place the pots 
Cloſe under ſome warm wall ell the . one peg 
Placed in the bot-bed. i $444; 
But where there is the convenience of a 
Hove, or any kind of a fruit forcing-houfe, or — 
&c. may raiſe plenty of early ſtraw berries in great 
fection, with but very litile trouble: baving ſorne bear- 
ing plants ready in pots, plate them in the 1 
any where near the glaſſes, giving frequent light | 
ings, they will fruit nh in groan abandanct. | 


Nn 


The Punazvns, « or Proven — % 


. G carb ſhould. be raken 0 protect the ehoiceſt 
r IG Nan; ſeaſon. 


„ "OS. * n 


The def axrlcules is ſhould be well bell pronto 
| encore ſnow, ſharp frofts ; all which would 
re them. 

. 7 The choiceft varieties'of rhels pleme ſhould alwaysbe 
removed in their pots, about the end of October, or de- 
ginning of November, and in frames, or in a bed 
arched over with hoops, in a warm dry ſituation in the 
full ſun; where they can be occaſionally covered when 
the weather is unfavourable ; but let the covers'be"con- . 

| lantly off when the weather is mild and dry: 
Towards the end of this month, if the weather is 
mild, ir will be time to think of preparing to add forme 


. 2 earth to the pots of theſe plants. 
mpoſt be red for this purpoſe 


ad, if the ſeaſor is mild and 
— che: 2 — of this month, may dreſs the 
Plants therewith; but if unfavourable wearher,/d defer — 
— the nat month; firſt clear the anger 
leaves, and take the old earth away Aut ar 


IEG © cs — as you conveniently 


52595 23328 >. 


5 lather ih evere, r then be well 
from hard — exceſfive'tains; and E. whi 


ſhould be plungedd in a raiſe? 
. — pn 7 winter, e ba of an 


| over with hoops at thr time; this: will be of 1 = 


5 e to the plants, if you are mats 
* the hoops — che deuter; ON | 
t if the pots were to be placeGin it 
veould be fill bertes, if you ally ey Es veg” Z 
over them in rigorous weather : when the wer ; 
is mild, and not immoderatel wet, no covering m 
over the plants, but let them wethe rt Gra oh 3 
5 Amos, day und night. 1 - 1 
; Cane of choices oer and hgh 


n ſevere froſty weather, the 3 | 
depoſited the choiceft kinds of hyacinths and -rulips,” ur | 
any other curious bulbous roots, ſhould be tovered, | 

with an a of mats; or in default theresf,* 
_ fern, or ng litter; but it muſt” f 

rr 4 2M * 

* when any - the above - mentioned Plasser 
moſt curious kin begin to r above ground, it 
would be of much advantage Fo, va the beds arched © 
with hoops ; and when he wn weather is wats. of | 
as in ſevere fruſt, let the mats be drawn over t 
and faſtened down, that the- wind may not — 
off; bur when the weather u open, leb chem be ann 


, 
Wirren recen. of Mees, ange 
and ane mones, merit this car ws 

2 „ #4 LY * Nl. 
N — 4, er. . 
- Mats wanncunt and anemones, in mild r V open 
2 e round ; 

ö pd 


3 
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[ 


'1 . 
d . 


1 


1 J Thel flowers make a very 


ground is of a lig 
wreaking the earth fine, and form it into beds of 


Let chis work be done as foon as the weather w 


+ rie Pz, or las. 
no planted will ſu 


% 


ground in October TREE. mar e er, 
For their potion, chooſe a dry ſituation, where the 
t pliable nature. Let it be well Gigged, 
three 


a half or four ſeet wide, and rake the ſurface 
ſmooth ; thenf take an opportunity of a dry mild day, 
hen, open weather, and plant the roots in rows nine 


iſtant, and allow the diſtance of fix inches be- 


For the particular method of 2 the beds, and 
roots, ſee the work of September and Ott eber. 


agreeable appearance, when 
are planted in ſmall patches in che borders among 


| b. flowers. In a ſmall circle of about fix inches dia- 

meter, you Pan plant four or five roots: that is, one in 

th. e, and the reſt round the extreme parts of the 

Circle. Let the 2 be from two or three, to five, 
' 


m 


een feet aſunder. 


ten, twelve or fi | i 
ice, however, of planting thoſe roots 


The above 


in patches about the borders, is meant 2 for the 
| * 


common forts; for it is neceſſary to plant the fine ſorts 
together in narrow beds, as above, eſpecially when plant- 
ed early, in order that they may be protected in bad wea- 


. 


cher in winter ; und alſo in the (| , when the ts 
e plants 


are in bloom, they n ſneltered from 
"rains, or too much fun, both Tr which would 


admiring the bloom. is the only intention of cultivati 


| theſe flowers, no pains ſhould be ſpared to ect the 


5 


Tulip if you have any out of the ground, ſhould now 
—— the firſt ſettled open weather, to blow late, 
and to ſucceed thoſe planted in laſt autumn. 33. 


mit, for if theſe roots are kept much longer out of th 

pand,. they will blow very poorly. If are to be 
planted in beds, let them be four feet wide, and lay the beds 
hat rounding, both that they may throw off the 


wet of e e &c. at this ſeaſon more effectually; 


and becauſe flower- beds always look beſt when raiſed gra- 


Rally + hte bigher is che middle than on the fdes. | 


7 Fl ; | i 4 


thoſe which were pur in che | 


"4 t and t in the rows ; and them about 
wo he bad half deep * * 8 


en the decay of the flowers; and as the pleaſure of 


man 


Aw 


——  - 7 


1 


— 
— 
vo 


„ 


—— or patches, in the manner 


Jan.]! | | rien cls. 3s 


Bat theſs flo rs, — ore 
borders, make thè beſt a e in little clumps; that 


is to ſay, in a circle about fix or eight nchen bröal pant 


four ar five roots, and about from three or four to five or 
C and TAY 
the end. | 
wg Erin Planer 8 8 
. ſorts of crocuſes may ftilt be planted rte early 
ſpring g bloom, if dry mild weather; generally planting 
along the ber. of the flower-borders neæt the walks, 
and in flower-beds, &e. commonly within five or fix inches 
of the edge ; though mare ne! ac 3 4 
r to greater advantage when di in tehes, 
— in a continued 3 Draw a ſmall circle” with your 
finger, about four or five inches diameter; in the middle 
plant one root; and'plant three or four round the edge of 
the circle: about twenty inches, or two or three 
farther,” make another circle; and plant "the: roots as 
above: and ſo proceed to the end of the border, &e. 
2 if you have _— kinds, to plant each ſore _ 
rate; that is. if you plant the 8 with 2 


22 — 
* 


yellow crocuſes, plant the next with blue ſo proceeq b 
pie coca different ſorrss on ts OY . 
\ Planting various forts of Bulbs. * 


onquils, narciſſuſes, hyacinths, bade iris, — 
8 or any other Aud of bulbous flower roots, 
that yet remain above pen ſhould now be planted us 
ſoon as the weather wi Mild dry weather muſt 
be choſen to plant theſe, NS: all other kind of ot 
roots, and ſee that the ground is not too wet. 
When it is intended to plant any of the common common forts 
roots, in 


of the above, or other kinds of bulbons 


borders, it will be the beſt way to plant them in little 
. 


or 
e Kru . 1 r 
| 1 

a} 36S; £ 


acin ſes, jonquile, 

2. Traci K er a purpoſe are ta be 
men an 48 for th being made concave at the mouth 
Dr he nes wad won wider flled-eoddaGelh wither; 

| and one root placed, in each glaſs with its bottom 1ouch- 
ing the water; placing the battles in ſome indom where 
pe mn comme: and — wad ly, _ 


N or may be greatly. 


: Eier may plant various ſortso e and — 
rooted flower roots in — Is) in a houfe, fuch 
as hyacinths;. n of all kinds, early-ealips; crotus, 
anemones, ranunculus, or any other ſpring 
tf Kinds; 8 pots or boxes filled with light ſandy 
Kurth, plant roots therein juſt over their crowna, and 
Place the pots near a window, and hen the roots begin 
to ſhoot, give occaſional light. waterings, and. vs wy 
! in good perſectiof at an early ſeaſon. 


; ' Blowing Flowers "ravly 1 a Het Joh. _ 
_ Any ſort of bulbous, en and . 
flowers — . — pots and now placed in a 


8 or —.— oroing department at work they wi 
y without trouble, only give oc- 
5 cairn 


Her dete of this month, & c. 
Nur roſes, . — ſyringas, 


1. 


and other choice 


awverih ſhrubs, may now be placed Tn 
to ewe early See the Hot-bonſe. 


Care of perennial fibrous-rooted Plants, in Pots. - 


1 wall-flowers in pots, double ſtocks, and double 
8, alſo cuttings of double 

and any other of the choiceſt kinds of 3 in 

Bos dbe well fecured from ſevere froſts. 

pi e ty . 

be kept bver them at all times when the 

8 or occaſionally. in very wet weather: dar 

in mild, dry 2 the plants muſt not de covered.” 

. ——.— — — 
abe fro. at 


„ ðĩ— . ²˙ . odd 


Ss 
b 
* 
7 
0 
4+] 
il ' 


| Pen Þy rr make the ſurface of — 


with 2 thar thay may not de GG by the 


| . or oo they 
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' Buchas the dowble roſe eampion, double ſeater pennt. 
and all ocher ſuch like kinds | 
Thoſe plants which are m pors ſhould here therb W 
not che eonvenierice'sf frames, be to their rims 
— Grand wurm border; 'antt in Ether Net 
—_ Urter bat ir do not plunge nit 
well def — — 1 e 
tern ines nt houppronch of: fovore fro. 
Seedling Flowers, * 


Boxes or pots of any tender or choice kinds of ſeedling 
flowers ſhould de bed in froſty wenther, either Wi 
mats, long litter, or fern, or the Me, which ſhoul4'be 
laid a good thickneſs over them, and thoſeronndth 
or remove them under garden frame and glaſſes, &c. 

ikerviſe beds of the more tender and curious forts 
of flowers; in the comfinon groand, ould alfs 
de in hard frofts,' with mats or long litter; but 
de fave to remote the en, fie DOD : 


To Rigs ts 


: F fowering Grabe er 6 in 
you ſhould, * to protect the roots from? e 5 
2 — 2 if or 5 
ng in Novemberor December a dry ſpot to 
plunge them in ; that is, where water is not pt to Rand, 


Protect alſo 33 of the DG Ga kinds of 


tres 1 Sr OS PT 


Ki ſhould fer in 


rhe ſtem of the trees and ſavy as far er Wes hs 


FA or rather farther. 


| Sappert er planted Shrubs. 5 nbc 
new-planred ſhrubs or trees, as require 1 


2 Fleweriag forubs, and digging: 2 fo 
the clutnps or 


re This hon 12 
d Som a knife, und not commonly 
hears, as often all dead Wood heuld 
cut away, alſo the- — —— 


cee e pon notes, owe... heron 


not oyerbear anot 


; 3 The Prrasun t, or 8 ; Jan. 
for the ſhrubs in general ſhould be re clear of each 


other, ſo that each kind may be ſeen nee "and 
clear away r from the roots. 


After pruning, as above, * nd between — 
ing- -ſhrubs and ever-greens be digged z. obſerving, 

if as you goon, Che age 4 gling roots, taki 
not to diſturb the plants. Thi w. CE to the 2 


deſtroy weeda, and the places will appear neat. 


5 Planting Flowering-$ Shrubs. N 
EIS ſettled open weather, may _ plant, | where 
moft ſorts of ha <7 fowering-hrus | | 
ck” as 2 honey-ſuekles, lilacs, and ſyringas, 


alrhea and ſpiræa frutex, gelder - roſe, Perſian lilacs, 
rf v. avets, and j — — the cinquefoil ffirub, 
ena, the double hawthorn, double: bloſſom 


dle and Wart almond, with double and ſingle flow 
2 & 


mezereon and double-flowering peach, witli the 
double and ſingle ſweet-brier; flowering ra 11 berry, and 
double bramble: and many other Seb like hardy kinds 
of ſhrubsmay at this time ä provided the 
weather be any thing mild. 
„ehre 1 Gees 2 
=# - which may now 

it the end/of the book, 20 V e 


. Planting Flowering rakic 


che various kinds of flow — par 


gallen regard hui bent ro — — Lec 

an t, o to the arrangement rin 

them, fo on t plants: may be readily diftine 
z; for this is of ve t importance. 

| S Therefore, in the dif] don of the ſhrubs, ler the dif-- 

ferent ew oe and manners of growth of the various: 

kinds be conſidered, 2 anne one plant may 


The rule is, . t. tlie more back ward 
in the border or clump it mu — „and the ſhort- 
eft- ſhould be placed — ront, ſo as the whole 
may fland-in-a kind of theatrical order. 


' and plant, is at leaft four or five feet ; this is to he un- 
[ when they are to be planted in the clumps or 
N but d that n 


long rambling ſhoots and rude lnxurianegrowths ; 


he diſtance which ſhoult-be allowed between plane 25 


""_ 4 


ä 


* 


9 — 


roots to each, and planted in rows eighteen inches aſun- 


this garden; they ſhould be kept very neat, by 3 | 


7% 88 7” 17687 


$3378 5 
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to be planted in the common narrow. n n, 
allowed doable that diſtance ar leaſt, ka. 


— by Layers." © — 

| lu open weather ma continue to lay 3 branches 
eee of all hardy ſhrubs, to raiſe a ſup | 
plants, laying them i ES the earth fouror five 1 
with the tops out, moſt of them will be rooted by * 
autumn, fit for tranſplanting. See the Nay/ery, 


- Tranſplanting Suckers for Propagation. F 
FTFranſplant ſuckers from the roots of roſes, 1 578 
ſpirzas, Haie and other ſhrubs, to raiſe a ſupply of 
for 


new plants; by ſuckers many ſorts of ſhrubs may be 
propagated : let theſe fuckers be taken off carefully, with 


der ; they will wake good plants in two Venn time. 


| Propagating by Cuttings. ier 

Cuttings of the young ſhoots of many ſorts of hardy ; 
deciduous ſhrubs,” may alſo now be planted in open wea- 
ther, eſpecially towards the latter end of the month, 
and they will Laus take root in ſpring and ſummer, 
ſhoot at top, and form * W young plants by 
next autumn. N 


Care of Graft ls and n 7 
Take great care now of the graſs- walks and lawas i * 


ing and rolling them, Poling ſhoald be Ep 

— weather, which 1 dong with a 9 
pole, twelve or fiſteen feet long or more, and 

= to break and {oye ay Yor _ about, whenever | 
t a on the 8 er this, the graſã be 

rolled . wooden roller, to which all the worm-caft 

earth will readily adhere, by which- means your 
* be 1 quite clean, the ſurface ſmooth and 

o as to appear extremely meat, and vou wat reap . the 


advantage of it in mowing-time. 
Nut Making Greſi-walls or Lawns. 
Now is alfo a proper = the weather is open; 


eier where wand, age renin f 
walks or Ja uns. | = 


K 
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Thee beft turf forgardens-is to. be met witlr on com- 


mons or downs, where mariy- ſheep, &c. are paſtured. 


N let them he · marked out a yard 
dot broad':'>they muſt be cut about an inch- 


per turfing iron; and ac as they 


ure cut ap, they ſhould be rolled up 


cxrtying as "moving them: without breaking. ** 
Let the ground where turf is to be laid be made us 
firm and even as poſſible, by good treading and raking, 
&c. that it: may not ſettle vnogually hereafter; having 
xierally three or four inches of ay light, poor, rubbiſhę 
ſoil at top, to prevent tlie graſo from growing rank ;: and: 
take tlie ſurface ſmooth ready for the turf. In laying: 
them, «mph on? ee ole and even way, and: 
as ſoon as laid, the Whole ſhould be immediately well 


wrocr | the graſs fide in- 
ward; as cloſe and firm as poffible, for the more ready 


| beaten with æ heavy wooden beater,. and: afterwards- 


BW neatly planted, and well keprafterwards, 
"Bur the box is ſuperior to every thing for forming this 


VQ 4 


- Hay bs lane any ene this month, when the'w 


- rolled wich a large flone or iron. roller: 


N e Have not been laid up inridges;, 
M6ula k eee ee litter, and free from weeds; 
N Ber a Thrift for Edgings.. 


inge to beds or borders. Theſe edgings 
eathor-” 


wund. Both thieſe make cloſe and agreeable 


and durable edging. 


effectual, Hhandſo 


l 
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| as hawthorn, W 8 horabeam, beech, elm, 


Ni 


it: this may be done when little elſe con be done in the 


tions. 
at the end N 


"Now may al ln i rs 8 6 


* willow, bazel, Ac. where wanted: „Ser 
is alſo a good time to old hedges of 
eutward fences or others, that have run up — 
* bee thinor open blo. tos OE. 


KC * 


The Noun, 0 


ch work, ler and dtd: 

erformag is one 
ber. 3 
ipod heaps no Foe and in „give ev 
—— che ſpade, that the wat the 
ie 57 


Tranſplancizg of —— or . pe — 
N this manth, if the weather in open, and, 


„ Particularly deciduousforeftt of e 
trees, 
may be removed an time this month, if — 


but this ſhould not practiſed to fed to evergreen, 
except the weather ap E to be ſettled 
Trim up the — bf fo foreft-trees where they! 


— is * 1 the 

trees will receive no harm t eee 

the — kinds. x N 5 
wning and iran Flo omits.” © 

—— ſuckles and roſes, and alfo all other kinds 

— -ſhrubsthar want it, training 

— . and trimming their heads ag 

thall ſee oecaſion; that is; either to cut out, or 

all ftraggling ſhoors in fach manner as you tall ere | 
* their heads ſomewhat to a 4 


[ 


bs 


RY 


if ene between the rows 1 


„% ©" When "x 


In open and ſettled ä — tranſſ 
where e ber -moſt ſorts of hardy flowering-ſhrubs, 
a foil t where-the-foil is —_ lodge wet, there 
— any planred therein W rr | 

, 2 Flanting Fruit. tree Stock. 

Plantaions of fruit-tree ſtocks for grafting ue 
4 be made any time of E, if faygur- 
e, mild open weather. Many of thoſs raiſed from 
hed, &e: laſt fpring, or the year before; will be fit for this, "1 
them up but of the ſeed-bed; &c. with their full = 


" Uigging 

roots, and let them be planted in rows, two feet and a ling 
half aſunder, and fifteen or-eighteen inches diftant from: yea 
ench other in the rows. For the methods of planting. P 


| Fo them, ſee the Nunſery in Oober, &c. 


Work in Troy Weather: 
"44544 — weathen carry. dung, and lay on ſuch places 
. 2 * nu require it. 
| — neceſſary to- ſuch: iarters. as: have, 
. pra 1 and that are inten to. be planted bay n 
with a freſn ſtock ; and ler,it be APs „ 
— fall 2 o# 3 


r for planting . and þ 
mige wes her, _—_ —— ble for 
"ward digging and trenching vacant compartments of 


is en young, trees 1 to i planted 


Pa begin to prepare en, where-it in not 
wet, for the reception of ſtones and kernels of hardy 
Fruits, to it a ſupply. of hacks, for the purpoſe of 
| Duddi and grafting upon. 
Theſe, if mild weather, may be den about che middle 
or latter end of this month; obſerving to ſow them in beds 
- four feet wide; cover the ſtones an ineh and a half deep 
.at leaft with earth, and the kernels near an ineh: the 
= ts will appear in April and May, when hey - maſt be 
pt-remarkably clean from. weeds, by a — hand 
wedding; and — . — in dry weather will 
be ſerviceable, when they are newly. come up. 
-* 1 $ome of them will be fit for tranſplanting in nurſery 


rows nent November, and the following planting months; 


which ſee. . 

Set ready alſo ſome to ſow. the: ſeeds; nuts, 
and Song &c. of by GE ornamental Trees, 
| The 


oo 3400 8.0.7 Tam 


—— 
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and ſheltered part ** the nurſ; * it be . 


year; many kinds will, in hard froſt, need ſome ſhelter. 


the tenderer kinds 28 firs, an the ſeedling 
; 2 of cypreſs, and 


5 put on; but 


arhor-vitee, &c, placing them in a 
may be defen 90 


The ground for this prypoſe myſt be choſen in Lad 


divide it a beds three or four feet wide 
c. may be ſown, if open TELE about the laft week 
in the month. Let them de fowed tolerably 3 


covered with earth about an inch deep. 


Let the furface of the beds wherein the above ſeeds ate 


8 n 


85 are of tend 72 Seedlin ng Trees, Ys gy 
Take great care n= o* 2 tenderer kinds of ſe 
ling trees, ſhrubs, and other plants raifed from ſeed 


plants of the cedar of 


Particularly the young ſeedlin 
wherry-tree, and alfo 


Lebanon, &c. the 2 or 


h like kinds of young feedlj 
ts, will fland in need of Gelber in, the 1 — 


of ſevere een Hoff. Therefore, at the approach of the firſt 
froſt, the pots, tuba, or boxes, wherein the young cedar, 


or others of the like kind of ſeedlings are, ſhould be 
placed under a common garden-frame, and in the time 
of hard froſts, the glaſſes, and other covering, if necei- 
ſs, pat © er tout de keys h open K 
weather. : 


But ſuch tender ſeedling 


plants as are growing in beds, 


uy require ſhelter in time of froſt, ſhould be covered ar 
ſuch time with mats: firſt erecting ſome hoops acroſs 
ecealign- 


the bed, and the mats to be drawn over them 
ally for defence of the plants. 
ikewiſe forme of the more hardy kinds of young 
plants may be ſheltered in bad weather, by laying My 
peas-ftraw or other long litter — over t 
will protect the tender, tops and roats from the n 
But this covering muſt not be ſuffered to remain longer 
than neceſſary, to defend the plants. ü 
Likewiſe any curious or tender young evergreens, c: 


| that are planted in pots, fhould be placed under ſhelter in 


fevere froft 4 ſuck as arbutus, Ns, > nolia, ciſtuſes, china 
rame, or where they 
either with glaſſes or mata, and N 
covering, if neceſſary in rigorous weather: | 
Propagating by Layers. | 
You may ſtill make layers in open weather of fuck 
trees or ſhrubs as you defire to increaſe, e 8 


* 


— 


” 


* 
d 5 


þ DEE ther is very caſily 


kinds of trees an to be increaſed by 
this operation. The manner of . 
in "he firſt | place it muſt be remarked, that the yor 
ranches chas were ced laſt ſummer, are the m 


2 22 9 & a fed, for theſe: will put ＋ 
Wiuc Ms the aches that are a year or two 


ebe dus near the earth h afford an opportuni 
'of wirk al them with great facility, hut fuch-as run - 
| ems, and thofe of the tree kinds, require that 


"2a form flools to furniſh a ſupply of. ſhoots near the earth 
Evavenient for laying therein. The muſt be 

about the-thrubortree that is ſo laye 
don the branches, and faſten them in the ground, 


| The b on each. into the covering 3 
body: of each Ryer - three or four inches deep, and 


upright out of the earth. 


or more upward; 


oy which Al y aſſiſt the — romot- 

the emiſſion o fibres at the-cut p bar, 7 P 

= hoſe which are laid in this or next e will betdler- 
ahly well rooted by next N and muſt then be ſepa- 

. eee tree; and planted in the lern . 


ſrength. 

437 ating Flower forubs, We. by Cuttings; 
Plant cuttings: Sf honey-ſuckles i in open- weather, to 
raiſe ſome new plants 

Cuttings of 15 ether kinds: of flowering ſhrubs and 
krocs may als fill be planted: and there is a vaff number 
f plane that be. raiſed by: this method. There is 
| Hardlyany: treeorthrub but what may be encreaſed either 

* this method, or by layers, or by ſuckers from the root. 
But the manner- of propagating trees and ſhrubs by 
| eurtings, is this: 

IRON . muſt be young ſhoots of the-laft years 

kara cut . rp knife from the tree 
or 


: - * 1 1 1 
nfs. ' 
* 0 


gdownthe branches of nrubaor ** 
med: and there are 


fart her, that as many of the ſhrub- 


fome ſtrong lants.-with ſtems two or three inches 
"rhick be e the ground a year or two before, 
and as you gb 85 
| with hooked pegs, ſerving ee down all the- young 


each alſo with a peg, if noceſſary, and raife- 


” eee. tress and thrubs, it js 
ke ker to flit the —— — . gaſh with a knife- 
fide, ſlit am inc 


edt pave in the earth, kee ping the gaſh a little 


BR ASS r 


— 
E 


* hs 
8 


BR. 


* 


nd material difference. 


Jan) 
or {ſhrub you deſire to 


ſix to ten, twelye, or eighteen inches lo 
their eee e ego" ; let 


, according to 


be planned s 
in a or hogan, ns. in rows a foot aſunder, abour 
ſtance from one another in the row, and every 


:half that dif 
cutting inſerted ahout half its length into the ground. 
Plant Cuttings and Sucker: of Gooſeberry and Currant-byſpas 
e Sopply of new Plan... 
and curranbuſhes by cutcings q 


Propaga 


te gooſe inge ok 
the young ſhoots and fuckers from the root ; by Botk tf 
gated with great facility 
prefer cuttings, as think- 
ing they are not apt to run ſo much to wood, and pro- 


which methods they are 
and abundance, though 


duce larger fruit than Tuckers; and I have been former 
of the ame opinion, bur from farther obſervation — 


When · deſi to raiſe them from cutrings, they muſt 


be ſhoots of the laſt farmer's growth, and ſhould be cut 
from healthful trees, and muſt be about ten, twelve, 


fifteen, or eighteen inches in length, or more, according 


to their growth. They muft be planted in rows, twelve 


or fifteen inches aſunder, introducing each cutting one- 
third, or near half IE the ground. | | 
Note, theſe cuttings d be plamed in a ſhady border 


they will make good ſhoots the following ſummer, and 
the ſecond or third year from planting will bear fruit. 
And to propagate them by ſuckers, they riſingabundam 
ly from the root in ſpring and ſummer, let them be N 
ter 


up with roots, the firſt or ſecond autumn or winter aft 
trim any broken part of the root, aud ſhorten the weak 
tops, then plant them in nurſery rows, and they will form 
good plants in a year or two for the garden plan 
Obſerve to rrain both the curtings and fuckers to ſingle 


clear ftems, fifteen or eighteen inches; then let them 


branch out at top and form heads. VOY 


The Guuen-How. - . .. 

times when the weather will permit. : 

mild days, when the air is any-thing moderate, and 
wind fill, let the windows be opened a little, about ten or 


(Fly when the en will require freſh air at all 


— 


Tbe Gzzzn-Hovnn. ; 4 
agate,; they muſt be from about 2 


tations, - © 
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_ The Gazen-Hovss,  { {Jan 
eleven o'clock, and about two or three in the afternoon let 


them be ſhut down again. But the time of opening, and 
the time they ſhould be kept open, muſt always be deter- 
mined by the weather; 5 there are many changes of 
weather, ſometimes in one day, at this ſeaſon 
In froſty weather, the windows muſt be kept conftantly 


= ſhut ;, and, if very ſevere, let the window-ſhutrers, if any, 


alſo be ſhut every night ; and even inthe day-time, when 


the froft is extremely rigorous. If the froſt ſtill threatens. 
the plants, ler mats be nailed up againſt all the windows, 
and remove the tender plants in front, as far from dan- 


ger as poſſible. ts lr Tenet ae 
Keep the plants perfectly clear from decayed leaves, 


- and keep the floor and every part of the houſe clean, 


and free from litter of every ſort. * 


When the weather is foggy, or very wet, it will he | 


proper to keep the green-houſe cloſe. 


Water muſt be given to ſuch plants as you lee require | 
it, but let that be given in very moderate quantities, and 
always, if poſſible, take the opportunity of a mild day, 


and if ſunny, the better. . 
But very little water muſt be given at this ſeaſon of 
the year to any of the aloes, ſedums, or any other of. 
the fucculent plants. | | 


Let it likewiſe be obſerved, that ſuch of the woody : | 
kinds, as oranges, myrtles, &c. as you ſhall ſee neceſſar7 
6 water, ſhould have but a very moderate quantity given 


them at any one time, at this ſeaſon. _ | | 

In ſuch green-houſes where there are the convenience of 
flues for occaſional fire heat in rigorous weather, 
ſhould, in time of continued ſevere froſt make moderate 


fires in the furnace in an evening and morning only, juſt 


ſafficient to warm the incloſed air enough to reſiſt the 


froſt, alſo in very foggy ot moiſt weather, may make a 


very moderate. fire to expel the damp, which often 


oves pernicious to ſome of the more delicate plants. 
But by no means keep a fire in this department but only 


©. occaſionally as above, and let it always be very moderate, 
not to force the plants into growth at this ſeaſon. 


can b. 
alſo re 
their! 
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they o 
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bark-bed i in which the pots of ev. are . and if 
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r ſeaſon the bot- douſa u le nc attendan 
Fo for ſome of the pines will now, towards rendance, 
the month, * fruit, and your affiftance is ar 
no time mo ry than when the fruit firſt appears; 
for if the heat of — bark-bed is not kept up at that 
2 the young fruit will receive a check more than max 
ed. As notwithſtanding the air of the hou 

— "be ufficiently warmed by the flues, yet theſe plants - | 
alſo require alwa go a moderately-briſk growing heat tw * 
their roots, but cially when the fruit is ro 3 ond; 
without that they i will be much inferior i in 
they otherwiſe would have been. 7 

Examine therefore carefully at this time the heat of the 3 


© 17 


to. W 


ou find it very faint, take up all the pots, and ler the bark 
— to the bottom. But before you roceed to 
this, let thet bark be firſt well examined; and if the heat 
is found much decayed, or the bark conſiderably waſted, | 
on become very ſmall, or earthy, it will be adviſeable to 
add at the ſame time a little new tan, firſt 5 
lome of the waſted bark at top and ſides, and 
up with new bark, working the old and new well toge- 
ther. When this is done, let the pots be N ara. again. | 
to their rims, in a regular manner, as before his wil 
enliven the heat greatly, and, if done in proper time, 1 
the young fruit will grow freely PE 

Let the fires be made very regularly every evening and : 
morning, and take care that they are not made too ſtrong, © 
for that would be of very bad conſequence; and to avoid 
this, have a thermometer in the houſe, as a direction to: 
regulate the degree of heart. 

Water ſhould be given to the pine-apple pl 11 abeut | 
once a week, if thereis a heat in t ve 
them this article moderately, and let as little as „ pelle 5 
fall into the heart or 2 the lehves at this ſeaſoen . 

For the convenienee the pines and other © 
plants that are plunged in e er you ſhould have a 4 

pipe made of tin: this ſhould be in three different 2 
or join in order that it may 3 "IN 

you-ſee it convenient; one of theſe j 


joints, or | 
fv uid have « ſunnel made u mne, — 6 
"Pouring 
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4 The * 
pouring che water our of a watering pot, into the 
Feng, the water is conveyed to the pots in EET of the a 
ded, with 8 exaCtneſs;. and without ring it 2 e 
the heart o or in the leaſt di 
A tub or ciſtern, 7 if ir ee comenionly Þ | 
the hot-houſe, to hold water; to Abe rb oh = 
fore it is given to the plants, rove of . 1 
All other tender exotic plants in the hot-houſe E 
ſhould be ſupplied wh water as they fequire t. 5⁰ 
The kinds will require it o ten, but thoſe that | 
are of the ſucculent tribe will require it but ſeldom, or, * 
atleaſt, yo inet heme peer pany yay rr time, 1 
perfocty ey low from m duſt or yr fore of, Paleblo cif ney cre 
rom or ort u 831 : 
l ; Pos t . ves, let the la i | 2. 
9 leaved ſorts be walled wi with a ſponge, &c. he others by 2 
= _—_— watering them all over the raid 
—_ Kuda beans raiſed in he. Hor-beufe, . | or e 
| Thoſe who have the com Then, may feet 
was _ kidney- 8 tne by ah \ The ea 2 < 
| warf forts are proper for this E, kl robs 
i dwarf alſo fucreeds — 2 - ror: ." "mp 
f _  Themethodis this: fill Tome large pots, le in th 
. wenge, or boxes with rich dry . and place them on ward 


=. whetropeftthe wall:thatenclofes rhe bark-bed ; but boxes Toots, 

are mach the beitfor this purpoſe j they ſhould be three a 

foot long, nine inohes deep, ten or twelve inches wide at outſiè 
top, an i at bottom, whick be with perth, E t 


draw u Urill along the middle a1 deep ; drop them. 
"beans in che drill, three inches pan, and per og a Tequir 
E four bens 
ou ute pots for that pu plant four in 

Lach Gon and plant them the pets — as in the boxes 133 
When the 3 have ſprouted, . . the earth with tine 2 

a little water, which will help the on to-riſe when Phe 
tidey ate up, Water them y. The early white will flac 
dwarf, negro dwarf, ſpeckled dwarf, and the liver-co- ing to t 
Idured 8 Fe the — this purpoſe, ' about : 
00. ts be 8 — two - Tan 
+ orc ene ' Sil ro Fee, aa 2 
— ac — ht or three weeks Poe po 


— — rr r glaſſes, 


Sr = ord Bl 


Jan. 


b plan ts, is to place them, by means of 
in abou 


Of Cucumbers is the Hot boiſe, 
Cucumbers may alſo be raiſed and brought to early per- 


fection in the hot- houſe. 


Prepare for that purpoſe ſome boxes, the ſame 
and depth as for kidney-beans; but they ſhould be a 
3 fifteen inches ns 

lace them up near the top glaſſes, or upon the top of. the. 

back or end flues, obſerving to place the bottom of the 
boxes a foot or more above the top of = Tho [eos 1n 4 

But 2 beſt ſituation for boxes or troughs, — 
With 
t oy or eighteen inches of the top . glaſſes, 
2 them nearly under, or towards the — ends 
of the lights, not to — &c. the other plants. 

The ſeed may either be ſowed in-ſmall pots, and placed 
in a dung hot- Bed, or the bark- bed in the hot- houſe to 
raiſe the plants, or may be ſown at once in the boxes, ſix 
or eight feeds in a ſmall patch; and in a box of three 
feet long, Pos may ſow two or three ſuch patches ; and 
when the plants are up, they — be 3 — 
leaving three or four of the ſtrongeſt pong 

Or, if ou raiſe the plants firſt in l — po 
in the back: bed, or in a Pos hot-bed, let them planet 
"_ tranſplanted; -with the ball of earth about. mow 
roots, into the boxes, or larger pots. 

When the runners of the plants have advanced. to the 
coutſide of the boxes, you ne © 75 up ſome laths to ſup- 
port the vines, or runners, which ſhould be faſtened to 
them. Let them have water frequently, for * 
require it watt other day at leaſt. - 


© Early Strawberries in the Hot-houfe. :- 

Strawberries may be brought to perfectio in FREY 
thouſe ; and if a few early it are deſired, this is the 
time to begin. 

The ſcarlet and Alpine SMEs the ſorts dick 
will ſucceed beſt; hy ſhould be planted in ts, obferys 
ing to take them up and plant them with a ball of earth 
about their roots Nut this ſhould be done ſome time be- 
fore you place them in the hot-houſe. See next month; 


But it is more adviſeable to have the lants fon this pars = 


poſe potted about Michaelmas, or in SRD 
Place the pots towards the front of the houſe: 

Slaſſes, and let them have water frequently, eſpe 

when they are in bloſom, 1 . 
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fill theſe — rich — and bk 


— 
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ſerving, m not to water too 
freely over the flowers, giving 1 it wee chiefly to the Om” 8 
N at Sera] 4 e | Ren ener. | . 


ewiſe bring wan] kinds of 
by g there pots 


acheter 8 


cl che bed 3 
in the dos He of Jer. 


Kiakiu e Cucumber: aud Melens cal of Month 
If the cueumber and mebon plants, which were raiſed 
che beginning or a time laſt month, DAVE bot tultered 


7 any of accidents e 
ſeaſon, they will nos be artizedsto a; proper he for 
; Nidging out into a larger hot-b 
W, harbed, av ſan ane or moe larger frames, 
Berat. be prepared in due time for: chew! rebaptiom- 
ravigde for tha ur 


; a 
nes, three let. aud Half high. Thenecellary. 


Poss, che beginning af this month. 
As- Will make a bed for one or 


rable. lng yo every A sb. it 
r about 
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eight, ten; oruwelve days, according to the contttich of 

it, or quantity parinterd to ue, thar-it de 

an equal temperature. If Mble, let the 

over once in the time, which will let the 
ſtrong Rench f 9 off: and 

| together, Ut wi w, a! 

— Which mem it will work thy: £ 

ap at "bed; 3 will be ar und ting, — | 


into — then take the ung as it 8 
and ſhake it equally vn every part, and dent it down wit 
the fork from r time to time chef 25 In this manner 
let the bed be carried u ty and even on every fide 
three feet arid à half hig Ihn er r 

conſiderablle at firft, dur we muft allow far ſettling, ait 
will probably ferde: A — ir leſs than a fortnight. 


The bed being Þ indo on the frame and. lighes; 
Which wih defend — m wet, and e the 
2 heat the ſooner ; N tilting t upper end of the e | 
3 WW little, chat the fteam paſs off. In a week | 
7 bed is made, if it has fettled unequally, rake. off 25 | 
er fame, and e a then immediacy par on, : 
W the frame a gain for 
ja” After this let the fire of the bed be daily Examined. 
ad with good attention: and hen 2 find the violent heat | 
| is over, lay in the earth, but be ure let the burning heat -\ 
b. de over firſt. | 
| The earth for this purpoſe ſhould be rich, and it ould 
— | abfo be quite dry; ſor that i 18 A material article to be ve. 5 
res garded at this feafon. The earth proper for curumbers,' 
at may be either any 2 . | of rich earth, light 
_ loam, and rotten. dung; or of the temperature of light. 2 Y 
* „ 


44 rich kitohen- garden earth, or in default of this, may tabs 
pul 2 quantity from any of the quarters of the kitchen-gard = 
W 


n provided it be 14 light and d 1 and has been 
th, ut theſe earths ſhould he 
propane fo. 


enriched with dung: 
- three or four months before you want to uſe 
ſhould, in a dry time, about Michaelmas, be brought in 
and thrown TR. in a heap ridge wah ina dry place, open. 
to bn fun free Js an | g therewith,at the fame” 
ſome good rotten dung, 8 and blending both 
welt ogether; a He hd, tity of this compolt heap 
be carried in into ſome ſhed, zo DN AI place, opoy | 


— 


light, raiſing each parcel o 


Then when the bed is in order, lay about half a buſhel, 


- 
. =» 


or rather more, of earth, juſt underin the middle of each 
| | earth in a round hillock, tenor 
_  tivelve inches high; then let the ſpaces between the hills, 


and quite. to the ſides of the frame, be covered with the 


- fame ſort of earth, only two or three inches thick at this 


time, but which is by wa, © to be augmented till raiſed 
as high as the top of the hills, as hereafter. directed. 
The reaſon for laying the earth in little hills, and not 


earthing the bed fully at once, is by way of precaution. 


iv. caſe of violent after-heat, and in which caſe it will 
more readily paſs off in ſteam, between the hills, and like- 


wiſe becauſe we may venture to uſe the bed ſome days 
ſooner than if it was to be earthed all over at once to the 


full thickneſs ; for if the bed ſhould-burn after the plants 


' are in, you can more readily prevent the earth, and alſo 
. the roots of the plants, from being burnt thereby, by 
T4 


drawing the earth away round the bottoms of the h 
if it burns, and ſupply the place ſtill with more freſh 
mold: fo that if the bed was ſto be molded at once all 


over to the intended depth, the above precaution could 


* 


L 


As ſoon as the bed is earthed as above, put on the 


warm; if they be, level the top of each a little, '> 

that they may be about eight or ten inches thick, or 

thereabouts; then proceed to put in the plants. 
Previous to this, obſerve, that às having, laſt month, 


directed the plants to be pricked into Tmall pots, and as 


they are now to be turned out of theſe pots with the ball 


of earth entire, and planted, one pot of plants im each of 


the above hills of earth, it is adviſeable, in order to have 


the whole ball of earth adhero cloſely about the roots, to 


© the pots ſome water the day before they are to 
planes ; arid the method of planting is th 
ome po 


Havin 
ts of the ſtrongeſt plants ready, tes Tohr han 


| dn the ſurface of the pot, raking the ſtems of the plants 


= 
—— 
* * 
* 
by * 
4 } 
* 


carefully between your * ha tben turn the mouth of 
e pot n and ſtrike the edge gently on the 
me ; the plants, with the ball of earth to their roots, 


Will come out entire; then, making a hole in the middle 
of each hill of earth, place one pot of plants, with the | 


: — * 


* 
* * 
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in front to the ſun, a month or a fortnightat leaft before 


Fou want it, that it may be preſerved perfectly dry for 
.earthing the bed. © 5 a 


Aſſes: and by the next day, the hillocks of earth will 


/ 
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a ball entire, in each hole, cloſing the earth well round the 
| ball, and about an inch over the top, bringing the earth 
cloſe round the ſtems of the plants; then give a very mo- 
derate watering towards the dutſide of the ball of the 
pms z obſerving to uſe ſuch as have ſtood in the bed 
enough to take the chillneſs off; and let as little as 
Able touch their leaves and ftems at this time: this 
ne, then ſhut all the lights down cloſe for the preſent, 
till the ſteam riſes again ſtrong, then muſt be wilted a 
little behind in proportion, to give it vent: 
The plants being now ridged our, it is neceſſary to 
cover the lights every night with mats, porting them on 
about half an hour, or an hour, or little more or leſs, 
after ſun- ſet; and uncover again in the morning about 
ſan-rifing : in covering up, never let the ends of the mat 
hang down low over the 5465 of the frame, which would - 
ſtifle 2 s, and draw up a hurtful ſteam. | 
Air muſt be admitted to them every day; when the wea- 
ther is any thing favourable, by raiſing the i aan the 
glaſſes an inch or two, or in proportion ts the fharpneſs or 
mildneſs of the outward air and heat and ſteam of the bed. 
In givifig the plants air, it is a good method, at this 
ſeaſon, in cutting weather, to faſten a mat acroſs the 
ends of the lights, where tilted, to hang down over the 
place where the air enters the frame; the mat will break - 
the wind and ſharp air before it reaehes the plants, and 
yet there will be a due proportion of air admitted, with- 
out expoſing them directly toit; and there will alſo be 
fall liberty to let the ſteam paſs off. RE 
Likewiſe, in covering the glaſſes on nights with mats, 
if there be a ſtrong heat, and great ſteam in the bed, let 
the lights be raiſed a little behind when you cover up, ane 
let them remain ſo all night, and uſe the mats as above 
mentioned, to hang down before the place where the 
glaſſes are raiſe. . 5 
One great article to he attended to now, is to ſupport a 
conſtant growing heat in the hot-bed, ſo as to keep the 
plants in a regular growing ſtate. The firſt thing to be 
obſerved towards this is, that in ſix or eight days after 
ridging out the plants, provided the heat of the bed is be- 
come moderate, it will be very proper to lay ſome kind 
of dry long litter, waſte hay, fern, ſtraw, &c. round the 
bed, laying it near a foot thick, and as high as five or fix 
inches up the ſides of the frame: but this will be parti- 
cularly ſerviceable if yery wer weather, but more-eſpe- 
74 | ; D 3 n cially 
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S if drifting N or ſuaw, as · alſo, if there be cold 


Piercing winds; all of which. would: chill the bed, and, 


without the above precaution, 'would-ſometimes occaſion 


— ſudden and great decay of thecheat, as to- the 
nifeſt Geftrudtion of, the plants: whereas the above 
lining of litter will deſend the bed, and preſerve-atine 


heat till the dung begins naturally — or decay of 


itſelf, which is ——— in · about three wers or h month 
after the bed is made When the N armtlhꝭ of it muſt. be re- 


. newed by adding alining of freſni hot dung cloſe to · its fidey. 


But for the firſt week or ten days after the plants are 
ridged out into this bed, mind that the roats have not too 


much heat: for it tometinm happens that a bed, after 
the mold and plants are ing will begin afreſſi to heat fo 


violently, as to burn the earth at the bottomof the hills; 
and: without ſome precaution is taken, the burning will 


oon teach the roots of the plants: t herefbre, for the 


firſt week or ten days, let the bottom of the Hillecs: be at 


times examined, by drawing away a little-of- che earth 


around s and if any burning appear, remove the hurnt 
earth, replace it — gag ing forno of the 
earth away quite round, let — hills oe en as narrow 
{> kg At fo-a5404 2 and ſb 
them remain till the danger burning B over x and 

chow ue the earth round them again: 


the greab hat abates or che woses of the planes 
begin toappeavthrongh-che Gdevof the hills of earth, then 


begin to add ſome earth all: around them; about three 


may earth the bed allover, tothe full 


— thickneſs; ſo 4 with the top of the hillocks. 


But before you. lay the frech earth on of the hills, 
let it firſt bea night in the frame, lay ing it up towards 
the ontſides, that it may: e an 
warmth with that in the bed; then ir will not be in 
8 ofcehilling the roots of chie-planrs. - 
particular care is; that of lui the hot- bed, 


when — 7 Adden Wan endes thee 


to deoreaſe much, let a lining of good hot 


bech begins 


dung be applied in due time t0· the back or front of the 


.bed, _—_— if the hear is very lo. The dung for 


113 in che ſame manner as 
raya ag 


tar member, that if chere was 


7 ing of — — ſides. of the bod, to 
han &o. 3 dun e | 


days after, may lay ſome more; and im two or three 
elite chats = 


al degree of 
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ten or twelve 

. 2 er rwo oretireb in runnersʒ whick ranners w 


for if the main or firſt ranner was not to be ad 


lateral ſhoots; or runners; 
. tolerable time in the ſeaſon; bar let it be 
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bo remdved before you apply the lin g cdoſe to the · ſcdes 


off the bed; yr wt teen inches wide; and ſhauld' he 


raiſed about four or 7e inches higher than the dlitig of 
die bed, to allow for ſettling: la — hie 
of thellning, ro keep the mo the dung from cormii 
up har way; which, if ir did would —— 
eite frame at — where the lighes are r u- 
mit air, and . of bad conſequence to the plA,jE = 
-Of ft or printing the aboor Plants. 


The young 1 both cucumbers and melons ſhbuld: 
dee if not done before; at the firſt joint, 
al re the top of 'rheffirft runner- bad; this will | 

hens to ſend — frpitful rurmers: 


his operatibm- ſhould - when de plans 
have — leaves, and 2 . 
wabour the breadth of a thilling;- having the ranner-bud . 


at its bafe, and the ſooner this is detached, the ſooner - 


che plants acquire ſtren h, and put out fruirfal dunner. 
Ir. — in — — A 
You will ſee ariſing at the bomomof — 


5 leak; and, abr weres — it, thetenchoß che Hirt 


runner. Hkit appears lie a fmalt bud; which bad; or 


rm; Being the tp of the: plnt, is now to be ve off 
 oloſby. and ny he enero tes 


— a 


— Kals, or f 


| " Having thus 8 


after being rhus treated, will each be 
ſhew fruit ar their firſt, ſecond, or chire aas 3 


above, it would perhaps run half a yard, or two feet in 
length without puxti en more runnets to fill — = B2 


or without ſnewing a ſingle fruit rn io thar . — 


plants, that the fruit is likel NT — 
that When the ſaid lateral ſbobts have three joints} 


that if any of them do not then ſhew fruit ar — 
_ 28255 it wunde proper N off 2 — 


— 
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ſhootsat the third Joint, which will promote their putting | 


forth a ſupply of two or three new ſhoots, ſome or all of 


. which will moſt likely be fruitful ; and after this, let the 


plants take their own courſe or grawth:-and if the bed 


is well managed, and the plants are forward, they will. 


probably produce fruit the. end of this month, or be- 
ginning or middle of next; but for the-farther manage- 
ment of the bed and plants, ſee next month. , - 
e ſowing Cucumber and Melon Seed. > 

As there may be many perſons who did nov begin laſt 

month to fow cucumbers for an early crop, it will here be 


Proper . to take notice, that the beginning, middle, or any 


time of this month is ſtill a good time to begin that work, 


making a ſeed hot- bed for ſowing the ſeed, as directed in 


January. ä 


RT: ewhich were ſown at this time; weill, wi good 
management, produce fruit in the: end of March, or be- 


Eginning of April; and thoſe fown in the middle or latter 
end of the month, will have fruit the end of April, and; 
will bear plentifully in May. i 
_ The beginning of this month ane good time to be- 
gin to ſow melons for a good crop in the frames. 


The ſeed Hot bed which is to be made now, either for cu- 


cumbersormelons, muſt be of the ſame dimenſions, and the 
ſeed ſown, and the plants managed as directed laſt month. 
Eut obſerve; that to be well ſupplied with either cu- 


|. * -cumbers. or melon plante, either to plant in new beds, or 
to have a reſerve in caſe of accidents to any already 


Planted out, it will be very proper to ſow ſome ſeed ar 


* 


three different times this month. 


Or theſe may be ſown each time, in fuch cucumber hot- 


beds or ridges as are already made; and when fit to prick out, 
let it be moſtly in ſmall pots, as directed in raiſing the plants 


laſt month, and plunged in the back part of the tame bed. 


natural groun 


They may be kept there till wanted, either for new. 


or to ſupply any deficiency in the preſent beds. 


Forcing * | 


= a Hot-beds for obtaining early aſparagus may be made 


time in this month. | 


Por the purpoſe of forcing aſparagus, we muſt be pro- 


vided with r plants; theſe are previouſly, raifed in the 
—1 — ſeed, as . directed, which: 
being tranſplanted from the ſeed-hed into other beds in 


the common ground, and eee f —— 8 
© growth there; they are then in a proper ſtate for forcing: 
05 > OY 7 Tr” bags obſerving, 


; 
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22 that the neceſſary quantity is from about 
five to ſix or ſeven hundred for a bed for a three · light 
frame, and ſo in proportion for two or more ſuch frames; 
for theſe plants in hot- beds ſhould be crowded v cloſe, 
in order that, by having as many plants as poſſible in 
each frame, they may produce a proportionable ſupply | 
of aſparagus, to recompenſe ſufficiently for the great 
trouble and expence requiſite in 1 * 7 
The hot-beds, for this purpoſe of forcing e 
5 are made of freſh horſe-dung, full of heat, and muſt be 
. made very ſubftantial ; provide, therefore, a proper quantity 
„ of the above ſort of dung, and ſhake it up in a heap aa 
directed for cucumber hot- beds; and ina week or fortnight, 
. according to the quantity and _ of the dung, it will 
. be of a proper temperature for making the. hot-bed. 
The N being thus in order, then prepare to make the 


i |  hot-bed, either upon level ground, if the ſituation is wet, 
= or for the convenience of having plenty of good earth at 
L hand for earthing the bed, it may be made in a convenient 
quarter of” the kitchen garden, where may be digged a 
"rs trench the width of the intended bed, and about half a 
foot deep, laying the earth ready for uſe: then let rhe hot- - - 
— bed be made for one or more three-light frames in a 
p range, allowing for it to be three or four inches wider on 
* every ſide than the frame, and make it a yard high at 
- leaſt, and when at its proper height, level the top eren 
* and ſmooth: then directly, without putting on the frame 
7 as yet, earth it all over fix or ſeven inches thick, for the 
* immediate reception of the plants, for no time muſt he 
loft in making the moſt of the hot- bed in forcing aſpa- 
bo ragus; but remarking, the frame muſt not yet be put on- 
Y for the heat of the bed being very ftrong at firſt, the = -- 
8 framing it would make it heat +00 vielentxy.. 
"FF The bed being made, and earthed as above, then having 
2 A proper quantity of afparagus plants, proceed to place 
them on the ſurface of the earth, previouſly raiſing at one 
end a ſmall ridge of earth five or ſix inches high, againſt * 
le which to place the firſt courſe of plants. This done, 
mark on the ſurface the width of the frame, and then 
— begin and place the plants againſt this little ridge of earth, - 


1e as cloſe to one another as poſſible, drawing a little. of the » 
h earth to the bottom of the roots, then place others againſt 
in theſe in the ſame manner; and fo continue laving them - 
_ one againſt another, as cloſe every way as poſſible to the 
TY width of the mark for the frame, from one end to the * 
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| © ad'another portion of three or four inches depth of 
more mold: previous to this, a wreaths of thick ftraw 
bands fhould be fixed round the top of the earth of the 


WM ben the bu 


and of an equal level: then; when the whole bed'is thus 
anted, let ſome moift'earth be directly banked up againſt 
e outſide roots, all around as hig h as their tops; which 


done, cover the crowns of the roots all over with light 
rich earth, about two inclles thick; which concludes the 
work for the nt; till the buds" or young ſhoots of 


the aſ ragus in to a through earth. £63 
> 3 — the 


bed; eleſe to the edge; to ſecure this further ſupply of 
earth, and to place the frame on: for this purpoſe make 


* ſome large firaw bands or ropes, three or four inches 


thick, and Having a quantity of fmall, ſharp- pointed 


wooden pegs, fix the ſtraw band down neatly along the 


top of the earth, next the edge, juſt in the proper place, 
e of the frame, for it ſerves both to 
ſecure the ſecond g earth, and ſu tlie 
frame when it is put on; when the warmth is thus fixed, 


- then cover the young buds of the aſparagus all over with 
N a fupply,of light earth, three or four inches thick, oras 
©. hig 
be a ſaffictent depth of earth for the buds to ſhoot 
through, that they may he of-a-proper length: 
Having 1 fecond addition of earth, then, if 


as the top of the aforeſaid wreath; for chere muſt 


vou judge that all danger from burning is over, ir Will be 


oper to put on the frame; place it upon the wreath of 
Nraw bands, and as ſoon as thus placed, pur on the lights. 
Aſter the frame is placed on the bed, er if. 


there is a great ſteam, to raiſe the lights at top oeca 
ally an inch deep, or thereabouts, ro give the ſleam vent 


to paſs away, and admit freſh air, dut eſpecially when 


the buds firſt begin to appear. | 
. Obſerve; that if, during the time the bed is wit kout the 


frame; there ſhould happen ex ceffiverains; or great ſnow, 


Ir is proper to cover occaſionally With mats or ſtraw, &c. 
But it muſt be remarked; that for the firſt week or fort- 
might after the bed is made, and the afparagus planted 


examined? for that purpoſe, thruſt two or three long 
eks down betwixt the roots into the dung, in different 
parts of the ed hen upon drawing up the ſfieken onte 
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other of the bed; with their tops or crowns all: upright, 


begin to ap- 
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weak; therefore, in fine funny 


break the buds o 


Teatily do; but the cutting them with a Knife, ag Bern 
| br eds N 


vtning up ſo very thick" one under another, as * 
be or mort than you gather. 


_ 
or twice a day, and feeling the lower end, you can TH 


dge of the degree of Hear: if it is foli bits 9 
2 as to threaten tb burn the earth and corel 

it will in that caſe be adviſeable to bote, 27 a 
thick ſtake,; ſeveral wide holes in the dung, on each Side 
of the bed, alſo in the earth juſt undet the roots, to 


the dir, and to let tlie rank ſteam and bürnin 3 5 25 


the dung paſs off more freely but, When the 5 {6 Ve- 
come erate, the holes uff be cloſed a 
Aike wiſe obfetve, r the heat is a Fate it en 


proper to ty of dty long litter Wu 
d 8045 che bo fa ich aus erve' à fine kin by 
prog heat, and will 2 che b from being chill 


hea rains, ſnow, 
But e next place re chat ty the rigs; tile 


frame is put on, the heat will be being 
when you ſhould prepare to renew it 35 ſoon ae poſlible; 
which is to be don? by by y applying a lining of hot dun 
the ſides of it, as directed for eee e and 6 „ )eds 
Freſh air muſt be admitted in fine weather daily, . Pa - 
ally if the heat of the bed is ſtrong, whey che bid $ of 
agttin to appear, for freſh air is neceffary boch tg. 
them colour, and t e . up x00 faſt Jad 
ae tilt the u pie 
ends of the lights: an A r or thy. & ſhovE them a little. 
down, as may be convenient . but keep them cloſe in al 
cold or very dad weather, and always on nights X 
Conti to cover the glaſſes en night wich aan 


| The bed. if mats and mhantiged'as above dttechd, mY 
begin to produce aſparagus abundatitly! its fo 
weeks; and; provided the heat be kept Ni; will gs. ** 


eing buds in great plenty för about three week 
& bed for a three-light' frame Will, för . pry 


| dice three or four hundred buds a- es- 


The method of gathering the wag 1810 k 
to thruft* your . down gently to che Aa 
cloſe tò the Ws, which they = 


ra} ground, would, by teafsti of the bads 


ik is ititendecd td Rave 4 cbnſtant ſap 


of a 
| S ae 


— 


88 


way | 


t5 ded line, | 


* 


. 
- 
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A bed every three weeks or a month. : . 


8 


.  Eyery new bed; for thoſe which have been once forced in 
A hot- bed are not fit for any uſe afterwards, either in a 
hot-bed or in the natural ground. {4 FA 

When defigned to raiſe aſparagus for forcing,. 
Jou ſhould ſow ſome ſeed every year, in a bed of rich 


one year old, to tranſplant them into an open compart- 


ment, in rows nine inches aſunder, and about the fame 


. diſtance in the row: when they. have two or three ſum- 
mers growth they are then fit to be taken up for forcing ; 
but i they f 
they will produce much larger buds. 
It is neceſſary to have three different pieces of ground 


2 


bed with ſeedling plants; which ſhould never ſtand longer 
than one year before tranſplanted ; the.other two pieces 
to be with tranfplanted plants;; one to be a year's growth 


Front the time of plantmg before the other; by which 


method of ſowing a quantity of ſeed, and planting our 
| @ quantity of plants every ſpring, you will, after the 
= AHfirſithree years, obtain a freſh piece of plants every year, 
E ES, EN 
The ſeaſon to ſow the ſeed is the Iaſt week in February, 
or firſt fortnight in March; it ſhould be ſown in a ſpor 
of light rich ground; ſow it tolerably thick, and tread it 
down evenly, then rake it into the ground in a regular 
manner. See Mark.. ks | 
he ſeaſon to tranfplant'the plants from the ſeed-bed is 
in March, obſerving the method as directed in that month. 
 _Theſeafon to begin to make hot-beds for forcing theſe 


t for uſe; fori ce, if : Lax deſire them at Chrift 
begin in the ſecond or third week in November. 


ſelves for forcing, or ſuch as defire to be furniſhed with 
plants for that purpoſe. till their own are ready, may in 
Either caſe he furnithed with them, at Moſt of the kitchen- 
2 near great cities, but particularly thoſe near 
| London, many of whom raiſe great quantities purpoſely 
fer forcing. 5 52 7 4 „ * 


- 
; 


A quantity of freſh plants muſt alſo be procured for 


earth es directed below ; obſerving when the plants are 


and three years before you take them up. 


always employed at the ſame time with aſparagus plants 
for the above purpoſe; that is, one the the ſeed- 


= 22 is according to the time you deſire to have the 2 


Such perſons as do not chooſe to raiſe the plants them- 


c 


2 


LES 4 Ro 


- of the 
When the An is become moderate, let the bed be co- 


Fab] The Krrcuen Gaxpen. © * * 
They may be:purchaſed general by the * ground 
they — — 5 and abou bout eight = ten ſhillings per rod 
is the price: there are generally between rwo-or three 
hundred roots in a rod; and two and a half, or three _ 

at moſt, is ſufficient for a three-light frame. ROS 
Theſe ts, if properly packed up in ham or- 
boxes: with-ftraw, may be conveyed to a great 
F have had them come ſixty miles in the winter ales 
for forcing, when.they have come very ſafe, and e | 
buds plennifully. | 


Maſbrooms. 
Take care 1 the muſhrooms beds are ſtill well 4. 
fended from heavy rains and froſt; bothof Which would? | 


deſtroy the fpawn. 


The covering of ftraw ſhould never be leſs than ak 


or fifteen inches thick, on. each part of thebed. _If the- 


wet. at any time has penetrated quite through any parti 


of the covering, let the wet ſtraw. be removed, re 


placed with ſome that is clean 3 R 
For the particular 2 beds, ſee ge. 


aney- 
The begin nning of this month you may make a Hot⸗bed 
for ſome early kidney-beans. 
Prepare for oY e ſome new horſe-dung, 
rected for — law 2 other hot-beds; with =. Ard 1 


4 


the beds be made about two feet and'a half high, and 


for rr - Me E 


long 
d fmooth, and put on the frame. 


vered with rich light earth, ſeven or eight inches thick 3 
then draw drills "bt the back to the front of the frame, 
a foot afunder, and an inch deep. Drop the beans there- 
in, two or three inches apart, and cover them an inch 

deep, with earth. 
he beſt ſorts for this purpoſe, are the early white KR 
dwarf, black, dun, and liver-coloured dwarf ki bean, 
becauſe they come earlier, and do not run fo or 
plant tho 


Pa eve as the other ſorts; may alſo 
| led dwarf kind, which will continue longer in bear» © 


cs — the other ſorts. When the plants begin to ap- 
— , raiſe the lights every day, to admit air, "which will 
then them. When they are up, let them have 
F eder of war a fe the de Kid 
or their Tarther management, 
ad- work of Merch, - 


> . > ” - 
6. 1 * 


Small Sallaing. 


| Gow the different forty of finalt ſallading once & week, 
forme OTE ee IT aud 
e. 


lettuce, 


W 


Theſeſinall hetbs;- if open mild weat het: muy row be | 


-fown- —— 9 Fortlers of — i the ye will 
1 t, —— ave the cotiven Wi 

notwithſtanding . qo 90 eee 'bed attic 

and ro omar: or with de or hand- glaſſes; or Nee thefe 
are wanting, you may ſow the ſeeds on warm borders, 

and ſhelter — 2 at aud in bad weather, With a 


b * of mats. 
win war it, let the earth be well brokett;- and alſo well 
ak; to make the earth fine; and the ſürfacè rAgbth 5; then 
draw flatſhallow: drills; about three ine les aſundet;; dx 
the ſeed very thick, and c it 'abour Half # quarter of 
an inch dee] with. the earth; and; if it is intended to 
eoverwith glaſſes; let therm be directiy put on; and when 


the plants come up, air by — the lights behind, 


F eold. delt as 
* ſuppiy of - 


| 2 taking therm off in fine days. 
But if the weather ſhould now 
yo ſhow; or cold rains, and that a cn 
theſe ſtrall herbs are wanted, or that rhidy are wanted as 


grenter verta of procu their, be ſtill Where 
. wean — te i e i in & light hot- bed 


Malesthe bed wirh freſti horſe-dung;* about ei 
n 


inches digi, ſer on rhe” frame; and cover the 


7 earth, foartor five ine hes thiek;- N 0 


Sow the ſeed thick on the ſurface; ett tbe Epe ee 
(fav Juen z) ant fit as rhuch Anecartifoyer as will 
; cover ew — 2 — lights, and N Jar 


a | 
:fucceed tolerably f wet wot ap ov 
1 tej borh under cover and ih the © 

graunddꝭ, beg ne ret 2 — 
_ nwkind 


their ops; Which 
tards their ——_ | - 
artig eh your he 


feparate - 


Thy Leven Girvan, 5b. 


Fei 


e for theſe ſeeds a -ot of dry'light ground; and _ 


Hon as poſſi ble, or at any time qt wil; for the 


Sree 
z otefirh. _ 


% — * 
- 
- 

„ 


5 i F K 
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8 


time they begin to adance conſid 


Renee A EAT 88K 


83 
and ſcatter the' earth; alder which the plante | 
wall ſhoot freely, and riſe regularly in every: pare. 

When theſe young plants in the open ground happen 
to be — wick dba hoar-frofts; if, before the 
ſun riſes upon them, you water them out of a-warering- 

_ — — head on, ES — | 
it will prevent them from changing” black: 
and they w ill continue freſſi and — uſe; but baef-riee 
fun firſt comes-and'thaws tem, they ang eee 
black, and of little worth. | 


| Care of Cauliflower-plants. ord to. ', 

ä plants — —— — have tho-frer-alr 
mild day, by taking the enti 

Aout ery mil day, by the month, if mild ee 

you may tranſplant ſome of che ſtrongeſt plants imo tie 


place where they ate vd retnain. Plant them in a quarter 


of rie well dunged ground: thirty inehesʒ ora vi- 7 


tance; eack way: 


Cauliflowers, under hand or bell-glaſſes, ſthonld'allb be 
thinned out towards the end of the month, if fine wen- 
ther; that is; if there are more than one or two under 
each glaſs; let all above that number be taker away. 
Obſerve to take up the weakeſt, and lee the ſtrungeſt e- 
main, and draw ſome earth up wund their ſtems, ſtill 
oontinuing the glaſſes, and give ait; by tilting onerfide. 


The plants which are taken up ſhould” be planted in- 
ot her ſpot of, ground; the ſume diſtanee as above- q 
n tranſplanting 'cavtiflowers; it is the caſtor wat ne, 


- e ee — —— their 
to low, on the ſame piece; # 
. — A arg hens in the leaſt re- 


which turns out to 


gooct acedunt: w 
tardimg the: growth of the „ö u 
the rudiſhet and 
h will de all cleared of for uſe 3 ivy bowels 19in- 
tended; it is moſteligiMetoſbw the ſeed before the cau- 


powers are 3 7 „ * 


Soy caulificerer-ſbed . een erg, 0 


raiſe fome plants to OY ——— 
; | Sper — 4 
SE in a * . op; ; 
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hMlake the bed about twenty inches or two feet high, 
and put a frame on; then lay four or five inches thick 
of rich earth over the bed. . NF . 
Soy the ſeed on the ſurface, cover it with light earth, 
about a quarter of an inch thickzand then put on the Flaſs. 
When the plants appear, let them have air every day, 
dy raiſing the glaſſes a conſiderable height; and in mild 


\, , weather the lights may be taken entirely off in the day- 


time, for the plants muſt not be kept too cloſe, for that 
would draw them up weak. e 
But where there is not the convenience of a frame for 
the above bed, you may cover it on nights, and in bad 
weather, with mats, fix ing hoops, long ſticks or poles, 
arch ways acroſs, and over theſe draw the mats. 4 
| Sprinkle them with water frequently, if moderate 
ſhowers of rain do not fall. 5 
| a > ' Tranſplant Cabbages. 


= Farl ſugar-loaf cabbages, and other cabbage plants, | 


ſhould be tranſplanted this month where they are to remain. 
If your plants are pretty ſtrong, they may, if mild open 
weather, be planted out the beginning of the month; 
but if they are weakly, or much cut by the froſt, do not 


put them out before the end of this month, or beginning 


or middle of March. 


Chooſe a piece of good ground for theſe. lants, in n. 


open ſituation, and let ſome rotten dung be dug in. Put 
in the plants in rows, two feet and a half aſunder, and a 


low the ſame diſtance between the rows, if deſigned to 


Rand to grow till full ſize for a main crop ; but if intended 


„half a yard or two feet afunder. 
i . Cob Cabbage: and _Savoys. 


| glarge autumnal kinds, about the middle or latter end of 


July, Auguſt, September, cc. 
5 "Bot if the winter has been ſevere, and deftroyed many 


winter for an early crop, it will, in that caſe, be pro 
td ſow ſome of the early ſeed. as ſoon in the month asthe 
weather will permit; and, if a few are forwarded by ſowing 
them in a flight hot-Bed, it would be a great advantage. 
e So alle dome red cabbages for next winter's ſupply... 


d 


to cut them up young, in May and June, plant them only 
by Sow ſome-ſugar-loaf Oo. other ſummer cabbages, and 
the month, for ſummer and autumn uſe. Theſe will 


8 ſucoeed the early plants, for they will be fit to cut in- 


of the plants which were ſown laſt Auguſt, to ſtand the 


— : 
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: . > 
„ Savoy ſeed may be ſown, for the firſt time, about te 
< 3 —— end of = 3 wh . 8 — ä 
Thoſe which are now ſown wi in 
* and they will be finally cabbaged by October, and will en- 
tinue in good perfection all November and December, &c. 
bh Cubbages and ſavoysſ for ſeed may be planted this month, 
d if not done before. Take- up the ina dry day, 
— clear off all the large leaves, and pl: t them three feet 
t aſunder each way, by the method explained laſt month, 
lacing them ſo deep that no part but the crown of the 
Tr may appear. BR RE Ba as. e 3 
F: Le. 8 „. Ay $9 
Saosving early Celery. 
by About the middle; — ane the latter end of the 
month, prepare a ſmall bed of light rich earth ina warm 
border to ſow ſome upright celery ſeed” in, for an early; 
I reak the earth fine, and either ſow the ſeed” 
ao eat h furface, and 1 IN lightly ; or Ae rake | 
a e aco im , 16w the ſeed thereon, and cover it 
A with light earth, * * over near a — of an inch 
£4 deep; or the ground being formed into a three or four - | 
«a feet wide bed, and the ſurface raked, then with the 
S back of che rake trim the earth evenly off the ſurface. a; 
RN _ of = 15 1 5 the alley; | To the an on 
e bed; and with the rake draw the earth over it ev 3. 
* and nn. trim the ſurface ſmooth But thoſe who de- 

. fire to have the plants come in pretty forward, ſhould ſo * - 
. the ſeed in a flight hot-bed; under a frame and lights, or * 
"a hand-glaſſes ;; or in default of theſe, cover on nights aud 

7. | bad weather with mats; being careful in either, method- 


when the plants come up, to admit then the free air every: 
7 mild day.— The plants for this ſowing. come in for uſe - 
nd in June and July. © 3 
of. 1 eee 
here ſhould not be many of theſe early ſown plants 


al- | planted out, but only juſt a few to come in before tHe+ 

* general crop; for they will ſoon pipe in the heart, and 

ay run-up for ſeed. See March, April, and May. 8 

he 9 65 | KNaldiſbet. n 12223 

der | Dig 2 warm border, the beginning of this month, to- 

he ſow ſome ſhort-topped radiſh ſeed, to ſucceed thoſe ſown, '. 

ng laſt month. Dig another piece at the ſame time, and ſo x 

ge. it with ſalmon radiſh- ; they will ſucceed the ſnort 

. tops. About a fortnight. or three weeks after, let ſqme 
|| moreof both ſons be ſown, in an open ſituation, in large 


8 
2 — * 


FO 


. — e het 


ts in 2 


58 . h 
| Gavſkice; -cicherin/acomtinueetſuice; orrincfourve tiers: 


wide 2 anch rale them in wirk. an even Humidor in 


if vor — e — 
1 it- 0 
—— eee Mee tal, nen raue it 


| 5 —— fo among rhoradit ſpe; Ahe wf Cplmach 
owmay-{our am 1 

and lettuce- ſeed; the e will comeivaſtertheradifh, 
and the lettuce after the ſpinach; | 

If early radiſhes are red as ſoon as ble; let 


Home dwarf N o wedl in à ſlender h pa * | 
m 


the manner direct th. 4 
| Turnep- rootell Rua. 3 
Sow a few of the Gaol E turnep nag LY, Sram 


Fo hoon ng April 
iy Weed. See ag rs 4 . er "pan 


cee 
| Spinach, 
DS will now wilvance ing N. "ee 2 


Mos wn thin the fo: 
March. e 


Bow ſpinack about Gebe etc this TTY — 


 weakiery let ſome good ground be got ready for this ſeed, 
und fow-it thin and regular, and rake it in 
Spinach may be ſown between rows of Abs li- 


flowers and beans, or the like, if ground be ſcarce 
Imoot R- ſeeded, round-leaved kinckist he beſt to 158 now; 


anck if deſired to have a oonſtant ſupply, let the qq in 
de 7 every gt or three weeks: Zee Mend. 


Hig alli Lata, 
Ning the inning of this month, il the weathpr,is 


mild. you may ſow ſeveral ſorts of lerruce-ſeeds, on warm 
borders. The white and green cos kind, and the Cilicia 


and' cabbage lettuce, are proper ſorts to ſow now; you 
may alſo »w ſome of the brown Dutch and Imperial 
5 Tetruces, or 8 let the ſeeds be ſown. toler- 
a thick, an 


rake: them itt lighfly as ſbon as fon; 
the weather ſhould be cold pee. A, beginning of the 


: -wwonth, you may- ſbw/ cos, or other lettace-ſeeds, ii a 
framei and cover them oceaſionall — . — or Thats, 
on nights and ſfmrp weather; obſe that When of 


; . 26-hee boranſpanad mn 


. 
5 Ba 
2 2 — 8 


y . 
1 b. 
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| | But, in onder tokaves.few-coufe-ift procey; forward for 
tranſplanting, there may be a little green · and White eb 
ſown-on-a gentle hot bed, Which will. he ready to-trank- 
plant a fortnight ſooner than thoſe-in.uhe full ground. 
Fhe green oos lettuce i the hardieſt, comesindooneſt_ 
for uſe,; andis the beſt, fore to ow early: 
Lettuces which have ſtood the winter in e 
n or in frames, ſhould, ahbut the · end of this mont H quite 
* mild weather, be / thinned out where they: ſtanti a eluſo 


** ler them bo thinnod regularly, leaving therm a foordiftange 

* v way, for they wall require ſo much redm:rogravat 
5 their full ſize: hg: lants which are drawn out, ſhould be 

* planted in an open For of” F rick ground, Com alunder z. . 

Fa — and Forkets. 

me 3 a Parjneys.. 

MX about the-middle or lara of 

"2M Re hito ſow earrots and panſneps. . 


. Theſe roots — — in light groundꝭ and the aher 
vr a 2 he gromiber they thrivebetſt i aniopen. - 
| the 


treno === 
l but if double digged two moderate-ſpades,r: 
heof patticelir ed vantage in promoti 
wos both of the carrots and — M2 5 
well broken, and lay the furfade even. > 
They maſt be ſowed each: fort in diftinet - 
com z either dividing the 9 > 
five feet wide beds, or remain in one —ͤ 
5 how waar in h ſurface; and not too thick asfoon | 
as ſown, and © light dry ground, tread them 1 
with feet pretty cloſe together, chen rake the 
See next month. 


Plant carrots, parſneps, and beeth, for ſeed; e 
de Planted! nn me ſeetalunder, | 


Betts, 
This is now the time to begin 
of beet ; the red beet for its root:; and the-greenant 
White ſorts for their leaves in ſoups, ſtewing, &. 
Beet- ſeed being prert large, it is an eligible merhott | 
either to ſow it in drilſs, in order that it may be more 
regularly interred in che earth, all an e quab deprhz-'or to. 
do it in with a blunt- ended dibble in rows; let drills be 
drawn with a hoe, about an inch deep; and ten or e 
inches aſunder; ſow the ſeed therein thiuly, and eartn 
it over an inch; thick; and if you ſow it by dan 
eee It ; 
8 I; Rs... 


8 W 


cher divide the groun 
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ancinþh deep, and ſia or cight inches diſtance in thb row, . 


dropping three ſeeds in each as you go on, and cover them 


in: and when the plants come-up, leave only one of the 


ſtrongeſt in each hole. 


The red and other ſorts muſt be ſown ſeparate;' for it 


. Isthe root of the red ſort only that is uſed; and the leaves 
of the white and green kinds. 2 
But if you do not chooſe to ſow the ſeed in drills, it 
fhould be ſown in a piece of ground, whoſe ſurface lies 
— ö ; then tread in the ſeed, and rake it with a 


large rake chat the ſeed may be buried in a proper depth. 
VVV ALI 
About the middle or latter endof this month, you may 
get ſome ground ready for ſowing onions and leeks. 


|, Chooſe a compartment for each where the ground is 
d, and not too wet; and if you dig ſome good rotten 


ing in, it will e de advantage to the plants. 
into f. a 


ſeparate; ſow them in a dry day, on the rough ſurface, 


moderately thick, and as regularly as poſſible : then tread 


them down evenly,” and rake them in with wn wp ho | 
Or there may be a thin ſprinkling of leek-ſeed ſown 
ae thn onion boing ge: 
- growth and drawn off, in the middle of Auguſt ; the leeks 
will then have full ſcope; and grow to a-large-fize: 


But when it: is intended to ſow leeks, in order te be 
afterwards tranſplanted into another ſpot, they ſhould be 
fown ſeparate, and. pretty thick, in beds about four feet 


broad. 8 


The leeks are generally fit to tranſplant in June and 


July. Obſerve the. directions thore given. 


In ſowing onions and lecks, let the ſame rule be ob- 
ferved now as- directed in March; both with regard to 


the treading and not treading in the ſeed,- and of the ne- 


; "beds, &c. . R 46h 5 4 
; 5 By Planting Beans; Ys N 
Dig an open quarter of the ground the beginning of this 


* 


Th 


month for a full 'crop of beans. - Windfor, Toker, and 
Sandwich, and other large beans, are the propereſt to 
| mes this ſeaſon for the main crops: Plant theſe large 

in rows a full yard aſunder, and plant them five or 


fix inches diſtant in the row. 


5 our or five feet wide beds, 
erfow the ſeed in one continued compartrnent, each ſort 


ing generally at their full 


25 You - 


5 
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*. Vou may alſo plant any of the ſmaller kinds of 

m if required. Several of _ are „ e t bearers ; fuch.@ 
VE the loug-peds,. Mumford's, omed, broad Spa 

; .niſh, and the like kind, fee che q ore: — do 1 
it in rows two feet and a half, or a pun aſun 3 

7 8 -  "Sowing Pear, wy. ; 
es : Sow a principal cops 2 he 3 of * 
4 month in an open piece of ground; may ſtill continue 


h. Towing a ſucce my the bot purs, and other ſmall kinds; 
95 and it is now a fine ſeaſon to ſow full crops of the large 
ſorts of ſuch 2s marrowfats, rouncivils, &c. 
ay For the marrowfats and other large peas, draw drills. 
three feet and a half aſunder; but if you intend to ſet 


is ſſticks for theſe large kinds of peas to climb upon for ſup- 


en port, yon muſt draw drills four feet aſunder to ſow them 

2, in 

4 | Hotſpur, and other maler kinds of peas, ſhould be 

ort ſown in drills a yard aſunder; and if you intend to place 
ce, ſticks for them torun upon, allow three _ and a half 

ad diſtance. between the rows. - 1 
. 5 76 *t Earghing up Bean. val Bw. | ba 
full "Beans and which are up). and advanced nei two 2 
eks or three to five or ſix inches high, fhould have earth 

ES drawn up to their ſtems, which will ſtrengthen them, and 

rbe | protect m from froſt. Let this be done in a mild dry day. : 
. Scorzonera, Salſafy, and Hamburgh Parſly, ' 


The latter end of this month vou mey ſow:ſcorzoners, | 
and "falſafy, and Hamburgh parſley. 

— *Thefe plants are in ſome furnilies much eſteemed for 
ob- their roots, which are the only parts that are eaten. 


] to. The roots run pretty deep in the ground; in the manner 
me- of carrots and parſneps, and are boiled and eaten either 
into alone or with fleſh ib. em Ja dung carrots, & c. 

Ne” Theſe are fit for uſe from July till March. < 
— Dig a piece for each where the ground is light, and in 
this an o ituation. Sow the ſeed thin and even, on ſe 
and rate either in ſhallow: drillæ ſix er eight inches * 
t to tance, and earthed over half an — or ſowed on the 
arge rough ſurface, and rale them in equall : theyare all to 
e or remain where ſowed,--and the planes r in May or 


June, -to ſix inches diſtance, 


rate, 


ning the plants a Foot or more qſunder; and ſomꝰ planted 


4 


5 


3 worth 

 Th#Srrents Canven. | 

© Gorge, Burnet, Lovage, Angelica, Se, 
now fow - borage, burnet, c — 


5 N 
) 


Abu 


8 and lovage may be ſown” at the, fame 


— above Reds chin he ge bort Teparately, 
in a border ot beds of ght eart atrd rde them in 


evenly; but the angelica and lovage delight in ip offt ſouls; 
ſome of all 'the ſorts may remain where owed, it 


out in ſummer in bade chat diltance. See ime. = 
ee, Merjoram, Savery, and Hyfſop, 8 


**Thyme, marjoram, ſavory, and hyſſop, may be ſown 


-abourche leur end af this month. Let a warm fpotiof 


ht rich gronnd, where it is not wet, be prepared for 

EE ſeeds; dig it neatly, break the earth fine, and make 

3 de Tmooth ; Tow the ſeeds therenn, each ſort in 
00 no and rake them in light and evenly. 


5 June, & c. 2 
| — . or tander and Cell 
e chervil, for ſou ups sand ſallads, Kc. may 


be- ſo won any time this month, when the weather is open. 


Draw ſome- fh:illow drills; and” ſow the ſeeds therein 
thinly.,.aud cover. them rather more than 2 duarter- of an 


inch with mold, eſpecially the coriander ſeed. 
Tete banane al ways ta remain ere ſowed; and u 
he y Toau fly up ro ſeed; muſt be ſowed r monch, &e. 


RC Recamble, and Shalles. | 
Prong ſome beds to plant arlic, rocambole, and 


ſpallots in. Let the beds be tour feet Wide, and plant the 


roots in rowslength-wie'i ini the beds: nine inches ſhould 
be allowed between the rows: the roots ſhould be planted 
ſix inches diſtant from eack other in the row, * two or 
three: inches deep. 


They may be Han either with a dibble, or in drills 


ONE: hoe: - 


Sowie 


a 
Ay | 


- . * | Fig 


* 
- - 4 o 
5 (red. 
Fan 
, * 


de, orach, carduus, Gill, fennel, bug \ forrel and 
E like herbs Gbout- The middle, or mx «ave 'of this 
month, when the weather is 


remain, forte where f Towed, and. the reft | 
bree ö | 


of the. 


| Tho K- ee "= Wh * 
1 8 he G pot pum 
in wa ame o t 
ther apron edges of the q 
— en 


nnn lara fa, 


Teh] 


z ns. a 
” 4 | * V4 £ - 
4 d 9 2 5 5 
| b . 


eit — ar on in pieces. 
Jt og be deſt- to- rocure oc wh large noets, an 
dixide and cut each into two, three, or more Pieces, 
ions chat every piece he furniſhed win ene or. je 
t eyes. | 
They S two ſeec aſander ; and a 
foat,or fifteen inches diſlant froni euch other in he rom, 
and. them about ſour or ſive inches deep. 
method of planting them is either with a — 1 
anne making a hole for each. ſat, or holeing chem in 
making ſrnall openings with-a ſpade, or. may he planted 
as you-dig-or:plough the ground, by placig:them im the 
trenches or furrows, allowing them the diſtances abave; 
mentioned. See Hotatoes in March.. | 
Or for early potatoes, ſome early dwarf — bs I 
RBaneedin a. har bed che hegiming of this month. | 


Hefen radlll. 3 0 


Wk joprofiagaredby cuttings of che root, either 
cut from the · top ai inch or 2wo-lapg, or een roots,” - 


cut . into pieces of thattkengeh. | * F — 


"The methad is this; firſt 5 uantity > 
ſeta, which may be either chen mall off ts that ari 
ebe ſides of the main roots, of which take cutt in 2 
tops an inch or. te long ; or mayguſe alſo che top 
crowns-of the old roots, w ben taken up ſor ule, 5 
of the above length or in default of a 
erowngpretops:of either, 2 


knotty»woots imo cn an in A 6 i 
faid ; Which, TIE! a as two: Or — 
ar, execs; they avillanake tole table. ſats : /but.givg preference : 


ro cuttings of the crowns or tops, if enough can be poop 
ducedi; oble that chen intended to make a 


— winter;&e; 2 
all che baſt nffſaſats 0 
— i pl = 3 - 


plantations you 


Jo | | 85 by — - 


| \ 


- * 


at one end of the piece of ground, range a line 


1 
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2 ; alſo the crowns of the main roots; but this 
latter is only practicable in N gardens: for Where 
the large roots are deſigned for ſale, their tops muſt not 
be taken off, Which would render them unſaleable in 


market; therefore the r e e reſerve 
er 


the ſtrongeſt off - ſets ariſing either from the bottom, or 
emitted from the ſide df the main root. 3 

Being thus furniſhed with a proper quantity 6f ſets, 
then proceed to prepare the ground for their receptions; 
and they may either be planted with a dibble after the 


ground is dug, or trenched in as you proceed im digging 

the ground. Þ + © . . 
Chooſe, however, an open ſituation, and as light and 
rds; which trench regularly, 


deep a ſoil as the garden a 
one good ſpade deep at leaſt. 

Then proceed by dibble planting. in the following man- 
ner: Eeinꝑ provided with a long dibble, then beginning 


and with the dibble make holes, about fifteen inches deep, 


and be careful to make them . all of an equal depth; which 


| down to that: mark, making the holes fix inches aſunder, 
dropping as you go on, one fet or cutting in each hole, 
wit 


ou may teadily do, by making a mark upon the dibble, 
teen inches from the lower end, ſo thruſting it always 


the crown, &c. upright, taking care to fill or cloſe 


— 


| «the holes properly with the earth, and let the rows be 


— 


two feet atunder. 


The other method of planting by trenching in the ſets, 


, that apening a trench-at one end in the common me- 
' thod of trenching, two ſpades wide, and one good ſpade 
deep; and then having the ſets or cuttings, plant one robe 


along the bottom of the trench, with their crowns upright, 


ſame width and depth, turning the barth into the firſt 


about ſix inches aſyhger; then dig hs naxt trench the 


trench over the ro of, ſets ; thus proceed, trench and 


trench, to the end.. | 


prackiſing either 6f the above methods of planting 


| horſe-radiſh; che ſets will ſhoot up pecfedlly ſtraight 
ey V 


© root-ſhoots, quite to the top, whereby th 


._ - growth.” 


ill be lon 
and ſmooth, and ſwell evenly their whole len 3 


will ſometimes attain tolerable perfection in one ſummer a 
When the whole is planted, the ground may then be 
 fown with ſpinach, which will come off time enough to give 

the radiſh full room to grow for theſe will not come 4 


42 * 1 


# ur k 


_ [Feb 


s Ways, 


ways te 
roots W 


all ſma 


Sow 1 
or latter 
light 


run to ſe 


low only 


in Mey. 


e 
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all the beginning or middle of May, when the ſpinach 


will be moſtly all gathered. REESE Xs 

They muff be kept clean from weeds for about a month 
or ſix weeks; after this the leaves will cover the. ground, 
and prevent the growth of weedds. 


In the autumn after planting, that is, about Michael- 


mas, you may begin to take up ſome of the robts for 
uſe: but ĩt will be adviſeable to ler the principal part ſtand 
to have another ſummer's growth, when they will be 
very fine and large. 1 25 
When you take up theſe roots, it ſhould be done 

larly, not diggingup a root here and there, as we oft 
ſee practiſed in private gardens, but beginning at the firft 
row, and proceeding from row to row, according as you 
want them; obſerving to throw out a trench cloſe | 
to the firſt row of roots, and as deep as the reot 
but not to looſen the bottom thereof, which is 
ſtool. Having thus cleared the earth away quite to the 


ſtool, or bottom of the roots, then with the knife cug 


each root off level, cloſe to where it proceeds from. 
All the tools, or bottoms of the roots, muſt be left in 


the ground undiſturbed ; for theſe yield a ſupply of fine 
roots the ſucceeding year; and when the roots are then” 


dug up, the old ftools ſtill remaining, produce another 
lupply the year after; and thus, if permitted to ſtand, 
they continue, as often as the produce is gatherad, to 
furniſh a freſh ſupply the ſucceeding ſeaſon: and in that 
manner continue producing a full crop of fine roots fox 
up the roots, al- 


many vears. | . - . 
But care muſt be taken when diggin 
ways to Clear the old ſtools from al gling or ſmall 
roots whatever; and, in the ſummer ſeaſon, to draw up 
all ſmall plants riſing between the row. 
3 Corning Turneps. | 3 
Sow a little early Dutch turnep-ſeed about the middle 
or latter end of this month, in a e of _ 
light ground; but as theſe early ſowed plants will ſoon” 
run to ſeed ** they attain any tolerable ſize, you ſhould 
low only a ſmall quantity at this time, to come in early 
Punt Liguerice. — 
Now prepare ſome deep ground to pla 


Emvrkowberr 


require a 6 


8 


the 


- -———_ — — — 
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- good ſoil; and alſo digged that depth for the root, the ſa 
only ufeful part, to run conſiderably deep in the earth, + 2 
Procure ſets of the ſmall horizontal roots which run 10 
near the ſurface of the ground, cut them into lengths of bs 
ſix inches, and plant them by dibble, in rows a yard aſun- 2 
der, dy half that diſtance in the row, placing them whol- * 
ly within the earth; as ſoon as planted, may ſow a thin — 
crop of onions on the ſame ground the firſt year. Keep 2 
them clean from weeds all ſummer, and when the onions d 
cone off, hoe the ground well; and in winter ſlightly 0 
dig the ground between the rows. | | = 
They muſt be permitted to have three years growth, * 
cutting down the decayed ſtems every autumn or winter, © 
in October or November, and in the third or fourth year, F 
the main roots will be of full length and ſize; then dig * 


up Hr at one end. of the · ground, and the 


opening a trench three feet deep to get. quite to the bot - 
tom 4 firſt row of roats.; to continue pronchung the * 
FF . 
roots a8.you go on, digging them clean to the, bottom. thas 
M06 3-4 5 - | 1 r | Frui, 


a ; 
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4 Seo 7 8 Pruning. 5 A 
RUNING 2 neCtarines, and apricots, ſhould 
| be forwarded as much as poſſible this month, before 
the bloſſom buds are far advanced. When the buds of 
theſe trees are much {welled before they are pruned and 
nailed, many of them ill he unavoidably rubbed off in 

77 ES... 
Examine theſe trees well, and cut away all ſuch. pore 
as are uſeleſs, both in the old and new wood, and leave 
a proper ſupply of the laſtſummer's yopng wood for the 
next ſummer's. bearing; that is, in reſpect te uſeleſs old 
Wood, all ſach branches as have advanced a conſiderable 
length, and produce no young ſhoots, proper for bearing 
this year, nor ſupport branches that do, are uſeleſs,” and 
ſhould now be cut out, to make room for better; obſerv- 
ing that A, Proper ſupply of the beſt of the laſt year's 
ſhoots muſt be left, at due and equal diſtances, in every 
part where poſſible ; for theſe bear the fruit to be ex- 
| . leaviug them four, five, or Fs 8 
under; at the {ſame time cut away all the ill-placed an 

wh n de en OS Caper 


E- "*__ 


e 
— 


trees, ſee the work o 


branches are cloſer than four, five, or fix inches from bt, 


ſuch as appear to be moſt unlikely to bear, by being 
| tours or ſtuds, as mentioned laſt month. Likewiſe obſerve, 


which are evidently well adapted for bearing, room mi 
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ſuperfluous ſhoots, and very luxuriant growths, together 
with part. of the former Jour bearers, &c. to N 
for the ſucceſſional bearing ſhoots, as in Jasbary; and as 
you go on, let the ſupply of reſerved ſhoots be hortened, 
euch according to ns ſtrength. Shoots of a vigorous 
growth ſhould be ſhortened but little: thar'is, you may 
cut off about one fourth of its original length; thoſe of a 


moderate growth ſhould be ſnortened more in a ö 


by cutting off about one third: for inſtance, a | 
eighteen inches may be ſhortened to twelve, of there- 
abonts ; and obſerve the fame proportion according to 
the different lengths of the ſhoots.” © 7? 9% : 
But for the more 3 method of pruning theſe 


WW "1 7 


* 
* 


the Fruit Gardin in Ja * 
Nail the ſhoots and branches ſtraight, and coſe to 
the wall, at the diſtance of four, five, or ſix inches 
from each other.. ka.) GN n. 
And for the method of pruning and ordering young 
trees of theſe ſorts (that is, ſuch as are one, two, ane 
three years old from the budding) ſee the work of the _ 
Fruit Garden, both in January and March. Cs 


Prune Apples and Pears, in Eſpaliers and Walls. By 


. Prune apples, pears; plums, and cherries" againſt. 
walls or in eſpaliers; and, if poſſible, let the Whole 
of them be finiſhed this month. | . 
In pruning theſe trees, obſerve, as directed laſt month, 
that as the ſame branches or bearers remain many years 
in a proper fruitful ſtate, continne them trained cloſe 
and ftraight to the wall, or eſpalier, not ſhortening 
their ends, but ſtill continue training each at full length, 
as far as the limited ſpace admits, and laying them in 
about ſix inches afunß ler. 
In the next place, obſerve, that if the branches be any © 
where much crowded, (that is, if the bearing or prineipall 
one 


* 


another) ſome ſhould be pruned out; obſerving in this 
caſe, to take off ſuch as are worſt ſituated, and particularly 


either worn out, or, at leaſt, not well furniſhed with fruit 


t when neceſſary to make room in any particular part 
of the tree, to train more regular any eligible bra — 
u 7 


be made for them, by GP out ſuch barren branches 
uf ” p as 


— 
- 
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as above deſcribed. And if the branches in general have 
been laid in too cloſe, let ſome of the worſt, as above di- 


rected, be here and there taken out. | Fa 
When any old or large branches are to be taken out, 
let them be cut off cloſe to the place from whence they 


ariſe, or to any convenient branch which th 3 
or i 


and Which you ſhall think convenient to leave; 
* off either old or young branches, never leave 
After taking out any large branches, let ſuch of thoſe 
which remain near that part, be unnailed, &c. in order 
to be brought e or lower, as you ſhall ſee neceſſary, 
to train them all at equal diſtances; or when there are 
ſeveral large branches to be taken out in different parts, 
the whole tree ſhould be unnailed; then you can more 
readily train the whole in exact order. 
Next, let it be obſerved, that where a ſupply of wood is 
wanting, leave ſome of the beſt ſituated of the laſt ſum- 
mers ts, ſuch as directed to be left in the ſummer 
pruning, to fill up the vacancies; and generally a leading 
one at the end of each branch, where room to train them. 
Bur all others of the laſt year's ſhoots, not wanted for the 
rpoſe, ſhould every one be cut off cloſe to the 


22 
place from whence they proceed, leaving; no ſpurs bu; 


what are naturally produced. The proper fruit ſpurs 
are ſuch . Naeleribed laſt Sh bein ee 
on the ſides and ends of the branches, and are from about 


half an inch to an inch or two in length. ; 
Let theſe fruit-ſpurs be well auended to in pruning, 
carefully-preſerving all thoſe of a freſh, plump, robuſt 
growth: but rhoſe-of a . —_ EY 
appearance, or that project conſidecabiy long and irregu- 
— the front 9 in x; Am} pes direct 
on, ſhould generally be diſplaced, in order to preſerve 
the regularity of - the trees, cutting them off cloſe, and 
new ones will be encouraged in places coutiguous.  * 
Having, in the courfe of pruuing theſe trees, - left moſt 
of the general ſhoots and branches at their natural length, 
as before adviſed, in all places where there is full ſcope 


to extend them, let them be all trained in regularity in 


that order, and hailed ſtraight and cloſe to the wall, or 
ried to the eſpalier, five or ſix inches diſtance. 


For the mauagement of young trees of theſe ſorts, ſee 


the work of the Suit Carden, in January and Marcb. 


A 


[ 


EFF 


3 


— 
* 
22 
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Prune Standard Frutt-Trees. 


Standard fruit-trees, in the orchard or garden, may be 
pruned any time this month where — obſervin 
only to cut from theſe trees all dead wood, deca 
branches, and caſual. worn- out bearers as do not promiſe 
to bear well, and that crowd the others, and all ſuch as 
aſſume a rambling, croſs- placed, very i lar _ | 
Where the branches in general are crowded, let ſome be 
cut away in a thinning order, in Rs rr ſo that 

the principal branches may ſtand clear of each other. 
If any old trees are greatly infeſted with moſs, which 
ſometimes over-runs the branches, let it now be cleared 
off, for it much impoveriſhes the trees and fruit. ; 

| . Prune Vines,” ' | 
Vines may be pruned now; for the ſooner that work 
is done the better. In pruning vines, obſerve to cut one 

2 former bearers, and long extended old naked 


ches, to make room for the bearing wood. 


The laſt year's ſhoots are properly the bearing wood ; 
thatis, they uce ſhoots theenfuing ſummer, and theſe 
ſhoots bear fruit the ſame ſeaſon: care muſt therefore be 


taken to leave a proper ſupply of the ſtrongeſt of the laft 


rs ſhoots in every of the tree; and take care al. 
— to have a facoolion of oung wood coming up re- 
gularly, from and towards the bottom of the wall. 
| Leave the branches or ſhoors in general at equal diſtan- 
ces, at leaſt eight or nine mehes from each other. 

Every ſhoot muſt be ſhortened according to irs ſtrength; 
from t or four to five or fix joinrs long, and infhor-  , 
tening generally cut ſloping behind, and about half an 
inch above an eye or bud. Sb, ene 
Let alt the branches and ſhoots be trained ſtraight and 
cloſe to the wall, &c. at equal diſtances from each other 
none cloſer than the diftences above-mentioned. + 4 

But for the particular merhod of the winter 
_ trees, ſee _ work of A Jonny K. 

Plant cuttin vines to raiſe a ſupply of new plants 
— See next month. PP'F ; | 2 

| ; Fig Trees. 


4 
Fig-trees may be pruned about the middle or latter end 
of this month ; and may likewiſe be planted. For par- 
ticular remarks and directions, ſee March, : 
2-0 S: 4: | Praun: 


— 
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Prune and Plan Goofeberry and Curvant-trees.. foi 


* WY 
wil 
* ? * 


"Qoaloberries and currants ſhould be pruned now, if * 
. in the former month. In pruning theſe ſhrubs, 
ohſerve to cut away all crofs- grow ing branches; and regu- | 
late ſuch as advance in a ftrazgling manner from the reſt. Aft 
Where the branches in general ſtand fo cloſe as to inter- re 
| Tere, let them be thinned nd fo that every branch th 
may ſtand clear of the other, ſeven or eight inches diſ- he 
' tance: See the Fruit- Garden of laſt — and Od ober, th 
for more particulars i in pruning theſe ſorts. ſp 
Let theſe ſhrubs; in ftandards, be always trained with | ev 
a ſingle em, clear of branches a foot from the ground, pt 
as directed in the former month. 
 Gooſeberry and currant trees may be ated any time en 
this month. Seven or eight feet is the proper diſtance, gr 
and they thoul never be planted: — * | nia of 
& or the me 0 theie cuttings "no 
ſuckers, ſee the work Hale ge, in n er Ar no 
| of the winter or fpring months. th 
Ste e OR 2 
| 8 where they remain unpruned, ſhould be th 
completed this month. J e rafpberries, obſerve to ſte 
clear away all the old w hich bore the fruit laſt year, _ 
and d to leave three, four, or five of the ſtrongeſt of laſt 105 
| vear's ſhoots, Randing ou each root, to bearnext ſummer: 2 
all above that number, on every root, muſt be cut away * 
cloſe 20 the ſurface of the ground, and all ſtraggling len 
thoofs between the main plants mufl be alſo taken away. th 
Fach of the ſhoots which are left ſhould be ſhortened, th 
' obſerving to cut off about one third or ren of their ty 
original length. 4 
The ſhoots of each root, 15 en dg may, bb 
when pruned, be plaited or tied — two or three ey 
together; for by that method they ſupport one another, 
Jo as not to be borne down in ſummer, y the weight of pl: 
heavy rains, or violent winds. th 
hen you have finiſhed -pruning, dig the ground be- ro 
1 tween t the plants; obſerving, as you dig, to clear away ne 
all ſtraggling roots, and leaving none but ſuch as belong "thi 
to the ſhoots-which are left to bear. See the Fru Garden eat 
of laſt month. far 
New plantations of n may be planted this fai 
month, where wanted ; ler them be planted in rows, tic 


four 


* a 


not but thoſe 1 ; 
not bear __y fruit to ſignify till che next year: obſerving 
the proper ſe 
ner plantꝭ of th laſt ſummer, which re from beds 
. of old plants that are in full perfection for bearing, taki 


thay ſend forth in ſummer take root at every joint, and 
eac 1 


tion in Auguſt and September. 


» * 
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four feet aſunder, and let the plants be three feet diſtant 


from each other in the rows. See laſt month, &. 


Strawberries, 1 


"The plantations of firawberries ſhould now be cleaned,” | 


and have their ſpring dreffing.”” Firſt pult or cur off any 


remaining ftrings or runners from the plants, and clear 


the beds from weeds and litter of every ſort ; then either 
hoe, dig, or looſen the ground between the plants, or at 
the ſame time, digging the alleys, from which may be 
ſpread ſome earth between the rows, and cloſe round 
every plant: this will ſtreugthen them, and make the 
plants flower ſtrong, and produce large fruit. Bo 
Strawberries may be plantedabour the middleor latter 
end of the month, if the plants are a little advanced in 
growth'; but the deft time is in —_—_— or the beginning 
of September; then they will bear fruit the ſummer after: 
planted now will take root freely, but will 


ts for planting are the voung of- ſets or ran- 


2 up. with good roots, not from worn out very ol 
g.*- x N a * 


Prepare for theſe a piece of good ground, if 

boamy che better, and let ſome good rotten Gag bo dug 
in. 8 n N 3 

Divide the ground into beds, four feet wide, withꝛal- 
leys at leaſt eighteen inches wide between them. Plant 
the ſtrawberries of the ſcarlet kinds in rows, one foot 


three inches aſunder, and allow the ſame diſtance be- 
tween plant and plant in the rows. } f 
But the largeſt kind of ftrawberries, ſuch as the haut- 
bby, Chili, &c: ſhould be planted eighteen inches diſtant 
every way. i Pee” ok 5 5 
he Alpine, or prolific ſtrawberry, ſhould likewiſe be 
planted fifteen or eighteen inches diſtant every:way, that 
there may be room for their runners to ſpread and take 


root, this kind of ftrawberry being different in its man- 


ner of bearing from the others; for the runners which 


of the joints produce bloſſoms and ripe fruit the 
ſame ſeaſon ; and theſe runners often yield the largeſt and 


faireſt fruit, which are generally in their utmoſt perfec- 
. But 
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But this firawberry commonly begins to bear in. June, 


with the other ſoris, and continues bearing from that 


time till November, and ſometimes till Chriſtmas, pro- 


vided the weather continues open and mild till that time. 
Strawberry plants for forcing may now be placed in 


-  hor-beds, &c. the beginning, middle, or any time in this 
month, with good ſucceſs: having two years old bearing 


plants in pots, as directed laſt month, place them in the 
ot-bed, and managed as explained in the ſame work in 
Fanuary. 1 r n N 
Be careful that all ſtrawberries in hot-beds have the 
glaſſes raiſed a little behind, every day, when the wea- 
ther is any thing favoureble, to admit air to them; and: 
let the plants have moderate waterings. . 
If the hear of the hot- beds fall off much, you ſhould 
renew it, by applying a lining of hot yang to one or both- 
ſides of , as you ſee it neceſſary. 
every night with mats, or other covering. 8 
w is alſo a very ſucceſsful time to place pots of ſtraw- 
berry plants in the hot-houſe; or in any forcing Houſes, 


Kc. and they will bear early in good perfection. See the. 
. early fru | 


- hot-houſe, and foxcing it, page 82. 


» Planting Fruit-treet. 4 — 2 


Fruit- trees of all ſorts may be planted any time this 
month, when the weather is open. ; 
ans peamg be planted at proper diſtances, ſo that 
they may have room to grow without interfering with 
each other, in the ſpace of a few years, which is often 
the.caſe in many gardens. £9 
Peaches, rene and apricots, ſhould never be” 
planted nearer than fifteen feet aſunder againſt walls, nor 


OS * 


| need they be planted more than eighteen or twenty feet 


diftance. . | 
Apples and pears for walls and eſpaliers ſhould not be 
| 2 than eighteen or twenty feet aſunder, but in 
lome caſes, twenty-five feet is a more eligible diſtance; 
though it df a conſiderable ar firſt, yet if grafted, 
Ke. upon free ſtocks, they will readily fill that ſpace, and: 


bear. conſiderably better than if confined, ſo as to re- 


Þ 2 to be oſten ſhortened to continue them within 
unds ; however, generally allow them nor leſs than 
_ eighteen or twenty feet diſtance; . „ e = 8 


— 


1 


over the glaſſes 
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for. walls and eſpaliers, 


Plums and cherries . 


ſhould be planted from fifteen to eighteen or twenty feet 


diſtance. - | 
ror ev ede e but in ſeven aps the _— 
tage in allowing them proper room, wil r; it 
ſhould be obſerved OTE planted ſt 

a greater diſtance than for higher walls, in order that, 


in default of height, there may be proper ſcope to er 


tend them horizontally. TIS 5 
For the particular ſoil and ſituation proper for the dif- 


ferent kinds, ſee the work of the Fruit- Garden in Nov 


ve uber 


Standard fruit-trees ſhould generally be allowed thirty 


or forty feet diſtance, and let none be planted cloſer than 


from twenty to thirty feet diſtance in a garden, eſpeciall 
full a and i 5 * * 
trees be thirty or forty feet diſtant every way. 
The rule which we adviſe, is to plant full ſtandard ap- 
ples and pears not leſs than thirty or t -five feet dif- 
trance every way; and ſtandard cherrieFand plums twen- 


ty-five feet apart; and almonds, quinces and medlars, 
twenty feet: obſerving, theſe are the leaft diftances 


which ſhould be allowed: but where there is good ſcope 
of ground to allow them five, ten, or twenty- feet more 
room, it will, in thy and, prove of greater advantage 
when the trees arrive at full growth. N 
Walnuts and cheſnuts ſhould be planted thirty or forty 
feet apart, or more. , | , 
Fil berts to beder fifteen or twenty feet aſunder. 
Mulberry- trees twenty - five or thirty feet diſtance. 
In planting fruit- trees of any kind, ler care be taken 
that they are not planted too deep, for that is a more ma- 
terial article than many gardeners imagine. Open for each 
tree a hole wide enough to receive the roots freely, with- 
out preſſing againſt the fides, and about a {| deep. 
Then, having the trees ready, being digged up with a 
ood ſpread of roots, let the ends of the ftragghng roots 
pruned, and cut off ſuch roots as are broken or bruiſed ; | 
then ſet the tree in the hole, and ſee that all the roots 


ſpread freely as they ſhould do; and in depth, ſo as the 


uppermoſt rags be only from N three or four, to five 
or ſix inches below the general ſurface. 5 


E 5 


- 


The above diſtances appear a great way, when the Ny 


low walls - 


an orchard is to be planted, let the 


— — — 
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Break the earth well, and throw i it in equally about the | 


| roots, and ſhake the tree gently, that the earth may fall 


in cloſe between the roots and fibres; when the earth is 


Win, tread the furface ' gently, to fix the tree properly. 
ö | Support new planted T eos. a 


4 n call new- planted Randard Fenn trees with 
ſtakes, as ſoon as they are planted, that they 1 not 
be rocked about by 2 wind, which would greatly re- 
tard their taking root. 

Dorarf⸗trees muſt alſo be See ene the power of 
the wind; and thoſe againſt walls ſhould alſo be faſtened 
thereto; and, if eſpaliers, faſten them to the rails. 


Dreſſing Fruit. res Bat. v 


"far all the fruit tree borders be neatly  digged, when 
2 ou have finiſhed pruning and nailing. It they have 
digged dies. let the ſurface be looſened where it 

has been trampled i in doing the neceſſary work about the 


trees. 
This will be of ſervice to the trees, and the borders will 


fler clean and neat, and they will be ready to ſow or 


t with what you think proper: 


Grofiing. 
{ Graf may be begun about rhe latter end of the 


month, if mild weather. Plums, pears, and cherries, may 
then be 5 and you may alſo graft ap ples. For 
= method of grafting, ſee the work of the Oy 


Farcing tarly Fruit in Forcing houſes. 


The beginning of this month may begin to force fruit 
trees in hot · walls, peach-houſes, cherry-houſes, &c. by 
aid of fire or other artificial heat ; the proper ſorts are 
plums, peaches, nectarines, apricots, cherries, figs, vines, 
&c. having young trees for this purpoſe that are arrived 
to a bearing ſtate, and planted in e in the bor- 


ders, &c. of the forcing departments, or may have ſome 


alſo in pots to remove therein at forcing time occaſion- 
ally. 'The trees may be both as wall-trees and ſome cher- 
_ ries infmall ſtandards, and managed, in * to prun- 


ing, as thoſe in the eee La 


| . 
3 * * 


is a pit within the forcing-houſe, in whi 


ings 


day, by ailmitting leſs or more air in proportion, to ſor- 


4% 
Cc 


to have a 
bark or dung hot-bed, may make the bed a week or 
fortnight before you begin the fires; and if a bark- bed is 
intended, fill the bark-pit with new tanner's bark ; or if 
a dung hot-bed, make it with freſſi hot horſe dung: and 
when it has ſettled down ten or twelve inches, lay the 
depth of tanner's bark at top. Theſe beds will ſup 
a conſtant moderate warmth, and ſerve in which to P ce 
ts of dwarf cherries, and pots of ſcarlet and, Alpine 
raw berries, which will have fruit very early, and in 
great perfection and — Continue making fires every 
evening ſoon after ſun- ſet, and ſupport them till bed 
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Let moderate fires be made every eveni 


time, ſo as to warm the air of the Houſe till morning, 


when the fire may be renewed moderately, but not con- 
* all day, eſpecially if there is the aſſiſtance alſo of 
a bark or dung hot-bed, unleſs it is froſty or very ſharp 
ny weather, or occaſionally in foggy damp. morn- 
or an hour or two. _ "RT IP 

Admit freſh air to the trees every moderate day When 
ſunny, either by ſliding down ſome of the upper ſloping - 
glaſſes, two or three inches, or drawing fome of the up- 
rights in front a little wayapen; ſhutting all cloſe carefully 
towards afternoon, or” as ſoon as the weather changes 


cold; giving air more fully as the warm ſeaſon encreafes. 


Give alfo occafionat waterings both to the borders and 
over the branches of the trees before they” bloſſöm; but 


v hen in flower; and until the fruit is all fairly well fer, _ 


deſiſt from watering over the branches, leſt it deſtro 
the fecundating male pollen of the anthera deſtined for 
the im ation of the fruit. Aſterwards let them have 
water freely three times a week in fine weather, always 
with ſoft water, if poſſible. | 4 
The fires may be continued rnd fg, till April or 
May, being careful never to make them ſtronger than to 
raiſe the internal heat much above 60 in the ther- 
2 in peach or cherry-houſes, and c in vines - 
es. | | EE 
orte as the fruĩt advances to full growth, continue 
ing it by proper waterings: and give it free air every 
warm funny day: and when advancing towards ripening, 
encourage a ftrong heat by the ſun in the middle of the 


ard its maturity, and promote a rich flavour. 
SY 01> : When 


- 


. 
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When the fruit is all pthered, remove all the glaſſes, cum 
| daf the ſull air to the trees till next forcing ſeaſon. in pe 
| Tn the above forcing departments may alſo place pots ol whis 
F currants, gofeberries, raſpberries, and ſtraw berries. ahh, 
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c | Tender annual Flowers. : 7 
. the middle, or towards the latter end of this Th 
AA month; it will be time to begin to prepare for ſow- more 
Jags of the more curious forts of tender annuals. | it con 
The .choiceſt. kinds are, the double balſams, cockſ- impan 
combs, and tricolors, the globe amaranthus, marvel of ginnir 
peru, diamond ficoides or ice plant, egg plant, ſtramo- mont! 
nium, browallia, &c. (See next month.) All theſe re- blow 
quire the affiftance of a hot- bed to bring them forward, Th. 
in order that they may blow early, and in ſome tolerable a wart 
perfection 3 . are to! 
| Therefore, abont the middle of this month, provide in a m 
dome new borſe-dung, and let it be thrown up in a heap, forwa! 
and in eight or ten days it will be in good condition to three 
| make the bed. Let the bed be made about two ſeet and time i 
na half thick of dung, making the top level, and then ſet But 
on the frame and glaſs. When the burning heat of the ſeed m 
bed is over, lay on the earth, obſerving, that for this uſe, under 
it muſt be rich, lighr, and perſectly dry, and muſt be or tow 
broken pretty ſmall, by rubbing it between the hand: ſmall { 
the depth of earth on the bed mmaſt be about five or fix mark c 
inches, making the ſurface level and ſmooth. . rably t 
T' he ſeed may either be ſowed on the ſurface, obſerving be Gor 
ta fow each ſort ſeparate, and cover them about a 2 and co 

of an inch deep, with light earth, that has been fifted 3 ther. 


or you may draw ſome fhallow drills with your finger, from coverec 
the back to the front of the bed, and ſow the ſeeds t herein, would 
and cover them as above, or may ſow them in 2 a W he 

W hen the plants appear, admit freſh air to them every h 
day, when the weather is any thing mild; and let them 2 
| - have, now and then, little ſprinklings of water. Mind to t i 
- coverthe glaſſes every night with mats. 
ut in raiſmg the aboye annuals, if it is required to be about a 
laving · of hot dung and trouble, and. that if chere are cu- hot-bec 


- , % 
a a * 4 
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cumber or melon. hot- beds art work, you may ſow them 
in pots, and place them in thoſe” beds to raiſe the plants, 
which may be afterwards tranſplanted in- the ſame, or- 
into a nurſery hot-bed, to forward them to a proper 
ſize. See April and May: : 
For the further management of theſe plants, and di- 
rections for ſowing a general ſupply” of the ſame ſorts, 
together with ſeveral other tender annuals, ſee the work-. 
of the Pleaſure Garden in March. f 
| - Sow Ten-aveek Stocks and Mignonette. 
5 The ten-week ſtock is a pretty annual; none makes a 
x more agreeable appearance in the borders or clumps, and 
| it continues a long time in bloom; and the mignonette 
imparts a ſweet odour. It is now time, about the be- 
ginning, and towards the middle or latter end of this 
month, to ſow a little of the ſeed, to raiſe a few plants to 
blow early in the ſummer. 2 | 24799; 
This ſeed may either be ſown in a ſlight hot-bed, or in 
a warm border, or bed of natural earth, for the plants 
are tolerably hardy; but by ſowing the ſeed at this time” _ 
in a moderate hot-bed, it will bring the plants on much 


p. forwarder, and the blow will be ſtronger and earlier, by 
3 three weeks or a month, than thoſe ſown at the ſame 
ad rimein the natural ground. : | PR 

et But where a hot bed cannot be readily procured, ſome 
he ſeed may be either ſowed in one or more large pots, placed 
ſe, under ſhelter of a frame and glaſſes, or hand-glaſſes, & . 
de or toward the middle or latter end of this month, let a 


d: ſmall ſpot of warm border be neatly digged, and there 
fix mark out a bed about three feet broad; ſow the ſeed tole- 
7 rably thick on the ſurface, and rake it in neatly, or may 
ng be ſowed in drills ;' then arch the bed over with hoops, 
ter and cover them with mats every night, and in bad wea- 
dz ther. But if the above bed of natural earth could be 
om covered with a frame and glaſs, or with hand- glaſſes, it © 
ein, would be a greater advantage to the plants. 
» When the plants have been up about a month or ſix 
ery | weeks, they ſhould be tranſplanted where they are to 
d to Bat if your plants ſtand thick in the ſeed- bed, ſome f 
= W them, whenthey have been up 9boutthree weeks, or when 
> be about an inch high, may be pricked out, either in a ſlight _ 
eu- hot- ed, which will forward them conſiderably, and ſome 
b in ſmall pots placed therein, three plants in each, or 
R OE. EGS; others 
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others upon a warm border, three inches aſunder; and ME pric 
hen they have ſtood a month, all thoſe not potred, gen 
mould be planted where they are to remain. | P 

- . . Hardy Annual Flower feeds. , ' © | ſcar 

About the end of this month, if the weather be mild and cars 
d diy, you may ſow many ſorts of hardy annual flswer-ſeeds - terb 
in the borders, and other parts of rhe pleaſure garden. roſe 

The ſorts proper to ſow at this time are lark-ſpur and ſun- 
flos adonis, convolvulus, . r. ſweet-ſcented and Tan- man 

gier peas, candy- tuft, dwart-lychnis, Venus Iooking-glaſs, Ir 

obebs catch-fly, Venus navel-wort, dwarf-poppy, ne- ſe 

| Killa, annual ſun-flower; oriental mallow, lavatera, and uch 

| _ -hawkweed,” with many other ſorts. See the Catalogue as a 

| of Annuals at the end of the book.. the 1 
All the above ſeeds muſt be fowed in the places | 

where you intend the plants ſhall flower, in beds, bor- Thy 

ders, pots, &c. they muſt not be tranſplanted, for theſe - N 

ſorts will not ſucceed ſo well by that practice. The fol- freſh 

lowing is the- method. een end « 

Dig wirha trowel ſome ſmall patches, at due diſtances, . for p 

euch pateh being ſix or eight inches over, breaking the meth 
ceearth well; and mak ing the ſurface even; draw a little done 

earth off the top to one ſide, then ſow the ſeed therein, ITI 
each ſort in ſeparate patches, and cover it with the earth treat 
that was: drawn off, obſerving to cover the ſmall ſeed buds 
about a quarter, or near half an inch deep, according to ſhoul, 

their ſize; but the ſweet Land ſuehr lite large ſeed, . 

muſt be covered an inch deep. glaſs: 


- When the plants have been come up ſome time, the tirely 
| e ee kinds ſhould, where they ſtand too thick, 
t 


be regularly inned; obſerving to allow every kind, ac- 2 
_ cording to its growth, proper room to grow. | Au: 
For mſtance;the ſun- flower to be left ue ina place; the this m 
oriental mallow, and lavatera, not mor than three; the this ſo 
- _  lupines; four or five in a pateh: the convolvulus the ſame warm 
number; the reſt may be left thicker: See May, &c. pots ff 
Blowing Annuals early in a Hot<bouſe. op are oft 


133 ws wa of deſirable annuals of moderate growth to diff 
may be flowered early in a hot-houſe with little trouble, The 
ſowing the ſeeds in pots, and placing them in the bark with 1 
ma. ee Plac 
Plat hardy fibrous. rooted Flowering · plants. erly w 


Nos you may plant, where wanted, moſt ſorts of in two 
= _ hardy-fibrous-rooted flowering- plants both of perennials to a m 
== andbicanials, ſuch as polyanthuſes, nn me 
— 53 | : . 3 Pri e, 
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pride, violets, double daiſies, double chamomile; thrift, 
gentianella, hepaticas, andſaxifrage; :. x 
Plant alſo roſe-campion, roekets, campanula, catch-fly,  * 
ſcarlet-lychnis, double fever few, batchelor's-butron,. 
carnations, pinks; | ſweet Williams, culumbines, Can- 
1 monks-hood; Greek valerian, tree - prim- 
roſe, fox-glove; golden rods; perennial afters, perennial 
ſun-flowers, holly-hocks, French- honey-ſuckles, and: 
many ther-... . 
In planting the above; or anyot ler ſorts; obſerve to dif: 
ſe them regularly, and intermix the different kinds in 


uch order that there may be a variety of colours, as well 


as a regular ſucceſſion of flowers in every part during 
the flowering ſeaſon. © WOE Fir 25 
D, the Auricula: Plants. 
Now dreſs apr Wa pots; and add ſome 
freſh'earth to them, provided it was not done the latter | 
end of January. But this is now a more proper ſeaſon 
for performing this neceſſary work; obſerving. the fame 
method as directed laſt month, and the ſooner it is now 
done the better. gens 


The choice kinds of aurieulas in pots muſt now be 


treated with more than ordinary care, for their flower- 
buds will ſoon begin to appear; therefore the plants 
ſhould be defended from froſt and cold heavy rains. by 
This muſt be done by a covering of mats, ' canvaſs, or 


glaſs: but my mild and dry day the plants muſt be en- 


tirely uncovered. | h | 

5 Soo Auricula and Polyanthus Seed. OE 
Auricula and polyanthus ſeed may be ſown any time in 

this month; they will grow freely, and the plants from 

this ſowing will riſe well. Theſe ſeeds may be ſowed in a 

warm ſpot in the common ground, or in boxes or large 

pots filled with light rich earth; but the pots or boxes 


are often preferred, becauſe they can readily be removed 


to different ſituations, as the ſeaſon may require. 
Theſe ſeeds muſt be ſown tolerably thick, and covered 
with light earth, about a quarter of an inch deep. 
Place the boxes in a ſituation well defended from north - 
erly wir ds, and open to the morning and mid day ſun: 
in two months or ten weeks time they muſt be removed 
to a more ſhady place. 7 Fa DES S139 


— 
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_ Tloſe to the roots, and the pla 
When all is planted, ſet the plants in a ſituation well 


In June or July they will be fit to tranſplant : for which 
ſee t m_—_ — Four Gandes in that month. 1 4855 


"©, Trayplant Carnation Planty. 


ed 


were raiſed laſt year from layers, intothe large pots where 
you intend them to remain to blow; if not done in au- 


tumn, let this be done about the latter endof the month. 


Fill, for that purpoſe, ſome pots with light rich earth; 


then, if the plants have ſtood the winter in pots, turn 


them out with the ball of earth about their roots, entire, 
or if growing in beds, take them up alſo with balls, or as 


much earth as will readily hang about their roots; ſet one 
plant in the middle of each large pot, and cloſe the 


earth well about the body of the plants, giving them im- 


mediately a moderate watering, which will ſettle the earth 
nts well in their places. 


* 4 
- . 


ſheltered from cold winds. 


Likewiſe plant carnations in the flower borders, in 


open weather, the middle or latter end of the month: 
| | __ __ Tulips, Hyacinths, &c. N 2 9 
De fend the beds of the more curious or valuable tulips, | 


hyacinths, anemones, and ranunculuſes, from froſt and“ 


exceſſive rains; the plants will now begin to appear 
above ground; and the beds wherein the fineſt of theſe 
flower; roots are planted, ſhoutd now, if not done before, 
be arched over with hoops, and in froſty, or extremely 
bad weather, let mats or canvas be drawn over them. 


| This ſhould not now bs omitted to the choiceſt kinds, 
when required ts have them blow in their ultimate per- 


ſection; for although they are hardy enough, yet being 
protected this and next month from inclement weather, 
the blow will be much finer than · if full expoſed ; how- 


ever, the more common kinds, either in beds or borders, 
may be permitted to take their chance. 1 54 


| Dreſs and dig the Borders, Beds, Rc. 


© Nowlet the flower-beds and borders in general be tho- 
roughly cleared from weeds, and from every kind of litter; 


for neatneſs in thoſe parts of the garden is agreeable at all 
times, but more particularly - at this ſeaſon, when the 
flowers and plants of moſt kinds are beginning to puſh 44 


\ 
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lilacs, 


3 
you m 
privet, 

acacias, 
which 
will tak 


ic 


89. 
Thereſore let the ſurface of the beds and borders be 
lightly and carefully looſened with a hoe, in a dry day, 
and let them be neatly raked, which will give an air 
of livelineſs to the ſurtace; and the whole will appear 
neat and very pleaſing to the eye, and will be worth well 
the labour. abe k. e . . 
Likewiſe, if any borders, beds, &c. were not digged- 
laſt autumn or winter, it ſhould now be done, ready for 
the reception of flower-plants, ſeeds, &c. and that the 
whole may appear freſh and lively: 


er | 
Finiſh prumng flowering · ſhrubs, and evergreens;- 


where they want it. LIM AI e 

In doing this work, obſerve to cut out all dead wood; 
and, where any of the branches are too Ong, or grow 
ſtraggling, let them be ſhortened, or cut off cloſe, as qu 
ſhall ſee it neceſſary ;. and likewiſe, where the branches of 
different ſhrubs interfere, or run into each other, let them 
be cut ſhorter, ſo that every ſhrub may ſtand ſingly and 
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clear one of another; then all the different ſhrubs will 


ſhew themſelves diſtinctly and to the beſt advantage. 
When the ſhrubs are pruned, let the cuttings be cleared 
away, and then let the ground be neatly dug between and 
about all. the plants, „ ee to take off all ſuckers 
ariſing from the roots: nothifg looks better in a ſhrub-- 
bery, than to ſee the ground neat and freſh between the 
flowering-ſhrubs and evergreens, &c. „ 


Moſt ſorts of flowering-ſhrubs. may now be ſaſely re 


moved any time in this month when it is open weather. 
But ee the gelder roſe, ſyringas, laburnums, 
0 


lilacs, ney- ſuckles, roſes, ſpiræas, an althea-frutex, 


pericum frutex, Perſian lilac, double-bldſſom cherry, 
double bramble, cornelian cherry, and double hawthorn ; 
you may likewiſe plant bladder-ſena, ſcorpion-ſena, 
privet, Spaniſh broom, jaſmines, ſumach, cityſuſes, and 
acacias, with many other ſorts of hardy deciduous ſhrubs, 
which may. now de ſafely tranſplanted; for moſt ſorts 
will take root very freely and ſoon at this ſeaſon. 1 
n | 2 


— 


* 
— 
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1 i . - 1 Planting E wergreens. Yay: | | 
Adout the middle or any time in this month, if mild Kee 


weather, you may tranſplant philyreas, alaternus, yews, and li 
eve aks, junipers, hollie 


| les, firs, cypreſs, cedars, 
2 laurels, lauruſtinus, r arbutus, arbor-vitæ, 


eiſtuſes, with. moſt other kinds of evergreen ſhrubs and | 
trees. ; | OLIN | 1 Pla 
Directiuss for planting the various forts of Shrubs, Oc. a nl 
In planting and.decorating the clumps and quarters in for th 
the ſhrubbery, care ſhould be taken ro diſpoſe the moſt Lik 
curious ſorts of flowering-ſhrubs.and plants, in-ſuch a run u 
manner, that they may be eaſily {een from' the walks or Ll 

| lawns near where they are. planted.” 'They-ſhould not be | 

2 fo cloſe to e as is commonly practiſed, nor Box 
mould they be ſuffered, as they 'grow up, to interfere lante 
witch each' other; for that would deprive you of the ret 


pleaſure of ſeeing the moſt valuable ſhrubs to advantage. wiſe; 
When the ee kinds of Oy the "re — * | 
veyed to any great diſtance, great care ſhould be taken to OOKS- 
pack them wel they ſhould be tied iu bundles, and their  fides c 
. Toots well packed round with ſtraw, and every bundle . For 


packed up in mats. I * 
c f Grafs Walks and Lawnt, |, . 


' __ - © Graſs walks and laws ſhould be kept extremely clean. any tis 
No the ſeaſon for mowing begins to approach, pole and touch, 
N roll them once or twice every week; a wooden roller is above 
beſt to roll with immediately aſter poleing, to rake up the £00d » 
worm-cafts ; and when the graſs is elean and free — Dou 
worm - caſts, it ſhould be rolled occaſionally with a heavy 85; © 
iron or ſtone roller, to make t hè bottom firm and ſmooth. forme: 
Tho edges of the graſs walks, or lawns, ſhould be all and wi 
-neatly cut even with an edging iron about the end of in flow 
this month; which will bea vaſt addition tothe neatneſs ting rh 
Seng: | Laying Tf, Ons 
Graſs-turf may be laid any time this month; where But 
: wanted, either to make new, or mend old work, for it and du 
will grow freely with little trouble; obſerving to beat it All + 
well, and roll it with a heavy roller now and then, to trimm 
_ make it firm and even. See laſt and next — , See- the 
2 5 aut 


\ 


— 


— 
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eh 1 
Gravel. Walks. 
Keep 0 gravel n perfectly free Ren weeds, moſs,.. 


and litter of any ſort; 54.3 let them be well once or 
twice ory week in dry weather.” Gs 


y _ Planting } 


Plane Hedges ee ed, both ns Og 
green inter ſuch as hawthorn, white-thorn, hornbeam, . 
beech; eller, elm, holly, yew, box, Ko. See Derember 


for the method of planting. 
plaſfi old hedges; that are 


Likewiſe is a proper time to 
run up naked, or open below. See alſo December. 


Plans Ber, c. for Edgings to Beds and Borders. \. 


Box, where wanted for edg cow. hed borders, be may be 
lanted any time in this m it will take root in a 
ſhore 2 time; and there will be no fear of its ſucceſs: like 
wiſe; Where there are gaps in any former planted : 
ings, let the deficiencies now be made good; for nothing 


looks- worſe in a garden, than ragged box edgings by the 


fides of the walks: 


For the n the Flower Garden 


for Ofober: 
Thrift makes a oompact and beautiful edging, if 
planted pro well kept. This may be planted- 


any time this — -z: ſetting the plants near enough to 
touch, as at once to · form a cloſe row like box, or ſet not 
above three inches aſunder; and, if you give it two or three 
good waterings in dry dry weather it will grow away 

Double dniſies and pinks make alſo tolerably good edg- 
ings, and may be employed both in default of the rwo- 
former, and to effect variety in particular compartments, 
and will make a good appearance in May.and June, when - 
* flower. Let them be in ſeparate edgings, ſet- 

ng the plants three inches diflance' in — row. 

nns hyſſop, winter-ſavory, and lavender, are 
ſometimes planted for edgings to borders; but theſe do- 
not continue long in good order. | 

But after all, t ore 16 making makes fo-neat, effeRual,- 
and durable edgings, as box. 

All edgings ſhould-be-kept very neat and regular, by 
trimming them at ſides and top ny {ſpring andſummey | 
See the cen months. 

Eorc ing 
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"ol The Nuxznny: | 
7  Pereing, early Flowers, c. 


ou may, in the be- 


Where early flowers are required, 
ps of this month, place various forts in pots, in hot- 
forcing-houſes, & c. now at work : and in hot- 
beds; ſuch as pots of pinks, carnations, ſweet-Williams, 
-anemones; ranunculuſes, narciſſus, early. tulips; ——_ 
einths, jonquils, and any other ornamentak and f 
ſwelling ſpring flowers, both of the fibrous, — 
tuberous rooted kinds, and they will blow early, 
in good perfection. 
Likewiſe may have pots of 8 and other defirable 
flowering plants placed now in the ; orany fore- 
ing department. 
About London cheers often force various flower 
plants for market; in boarded forcing. frames; with the 


aſſiſtance of hot dung applied to the back part thereof; 

theſe frames being conſtructed of inch and half 

22 made five, ſix, or ſeven feet high behind, the ends 
floping to the 


| Era fronted with glaſs 
| — 0 back ; may be four, five, or ſix feet wide, at 
bottom, by one foot 4 — — 2 lenge at pleaſure j and 


in which! placing pots of plan ſhrubs, hot dung is 
piled againſt the back an — half a yard wide at bot- 


tom, and graduall 7 narrowed to a foot width at top, 
The dung will throw in a fine heat, and the plants will 


en REO Iication of bob unt. 
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Fi 8 the ground between the rows of all 
kinds of young trees and {hrubs: -. 

This work ſhould be now completed a as ſoon as poſſible, 
for it will not only render the ground neat and agreeable 
to be ſeen, but will alſo be of very great advantage to the 
grow thi of the young trees and "(robs of every kind. 


Propagating by Cuttings, Ge. 


Plant euttings of gooſeberries and currants ; by Which 
method you may propagate the fineſt forts in their kinds, 


The 


| a may alſo Propagate them by 88 / \ 


a. 


flower agretably at an early time; of bod up the heat, 


root, a 
branch) 
uo aft. 


ſix or ei 
ting hal 
Moſt 
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Many 
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The cuttings, for this purpoſe, muſt be of the laſt 


year's roots, obſerving to take ſuch as are ftrong. and let 


them be cut from about ten or twelve, to fifteen or 5 
teen inches in length ; plant them in rows, not leſs t 

twelve inches aſunder, and put each cutting about one 
third or half way into the ground: they will ſoon take 
root, and will t out at top, and form tolerable 


branchy heads by the end of ſummer, and in a year or 


vo after will produce fruit. 22 
By ſuckers alſo maꝝ now raiſe theſe trees in aburi dance. 
They commonly throw out 33 year from the 
bottom. See Propegating by ſuckers below. 5 
Be careful to train theſe trees always with a ſingle ſtem, 
2 foot or fifteen inches high, before you form the head. 


Plant alſo cuttings of honey- ſuckles, and other hardy 


flowering ſhrubs and trees. There are many ſorts that 


may be propagated by that method, and this is ſtill a 
— time to plant: moſt kinds. | OS 
The cuttings muſt be ſhoots of the former year's 


growth: chodle ſueh as have ſtrength, and they muſt not 


be ſhorter than fix inches, nor longer than twelve. 

plant them in a ſhady place in rows a foot aſunder, at 

fix or eight inches diſtance in the row, putting each cut- 
8 


ting hal into the earth. 


Moſt kinds of cuttings which are planted now, will be 


well rooted by next October. 


Propagating 'by Suckers. | | 


Many kinds of ſhrubby plants furnifh -abundange of 
luckers from the root for propagation, particularly gooſe- 
berries, currants, roſes, lilacks, ſyringas, and-many other 


hardy- ſhrubs ; and the ſuckers may now be ſeparated. 


trom the parent plants, each with ſame roots, and planted 
either ih nurfery-rows for a year or two, or. the rgeſt; 


at once, where they are to remain, , I 
2 Propagating by Layers. * 
Propagate by layers, this being a tolerably good ſeaſon 


to make layers of all ſuch ſhrubs and trees as are encreaſ- 
ed by that method; though the beſt time to do this is 


ſome time between Michaelmas and Chriſtmas; but. 


here ĩt was omitted at that time, it may now be done, 
and moſt kinds will till ſucc egg on 


/ 


: In 


1 
1 
(| 
1 
' 
N 
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un making layers of any kind of / trees or ſhrubs, ob- 
ſerve te dig round the plant that is to be laid, and, as you 
{ go-0n,. bring-down the ſhoots or branches regularly, and 


y them along in the ground, with the tops out, faſten- 


ing them ſecurely there with hooked pegs, and then let 
all the yonng ſhoots on each branch be neatly layed; and 
cover them three or four inches deep with earth, leaving 
the top of each three or four inches out of the ground. 


See laſt month. | | 


Moft kinds of layers, Which are now layed, will be 
. * tolerably well rooted, and fit to be tranſplanted by next 
Michaelmas: ſome not till the ſecend year. 

Tranſplanting Layers, . 10 
Take off the layers of ſuch ſhrubs and trees as were 
layed down. laſt year, and which ftilkremain on the ſtools. 


Let the layers, às ſoon as they are taken off, be trim- 


med and — in rows in an open ſituation; let the 
rows be about eighteen or twenty inches aſunder; and 
put in the plants about twelve or fiſteen inches from one 
another in che row, | 1 : | 


Sow Stones and -Kernels, Ege. to raiſe Stocks for raff. 
; ing, tc. D "Is 2 ; 15 
Sow plum and cherry-ſtones, &c, and alſo the kernels 


of apples and pears, to raiſe a ſapply of ſtocks to bud 
—_ "hw upon. . ] | 


y'may be ſown any time this month in mild wea- 


ther, but the ſooner the better, obſerving to choofe a 
ſpot of perfectly clean and light ground to fow them in; 
let them be ſown in beds, about four feet wide, covering 
them about an inch deep with earth. - _—- 

Ihe plants from this fowing will be fit to tranſplant 

next Michaelmas and Spring. oath . 


S Sovving Seeds of Shrubs and Foreft-trees. 


Soy likewiſe the ſeeds, nuts and berries, &c. of hardy 
foreſt-rrees and ſhrubs. Theſe muſt be ſown the in- 
ning of the month; provided the weather be mild. Pre- 
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pare beds for this purpoſe. three feet and a half broad; 
et the ſeed be ſcattered or placed thereon as regular as 
poſſible : and cover each kinda proper depth with earth; 
none leſs than half an inch, nor any much more than an 
inch and half deep, except any large nut kinds. 3 


"x 
* FI 
_ - 


; . Tranſplant Flawering-ſorubs, 


' Flowering ſhrubs of all kinds may now be ſafely tranſ-. 
planred any time when the weather 1s open, from he feed 
beds or nurſery-rows where ſtanding too cloſe, and planted -. ! 
in wider rows in the quarters, or in beds, &c. as required; - | 
and if the weather will permit, this work ſhould be fully 
completed by the latter end of the month, r 


Pruning and trimming: Flowering fbrubs. 


'Finiſh - pruning or trimming. flowering-ſhrubs where 
they want it. * 73% | 

In doing this work, abſerve to prune the plants to a 
ſingle ſtem, ; and where their heads grow very irregular, 
let them be reduced to ſome order and form, by cutting | 
out or ſhortening, with a knife, Tuch ſhoots as may ap- | 
pear neceſſary, ſo as to form a handſome. head. 

All ſuckers that .ariſe from the roots of the ſhrubs of 
any, kind, , ſhould alſs, wherever they appear, be taken 
carefully off; and the heſt of them may be planted out 
at proper diſtances, and they will make good. plants in 


two or three years time. 


Tranſplant hardy Foręſt trees. Ws IR 


"Tranſplant young foreſt-trees where it is neceſſary te 
be done, from the feed or nurſery-bed, &c. in rows in the | 
full quarters, or bedded in, &c. as the forts require ; or 3 
larger kinds may alſo be removed, where neceſlary.  . j 


T ranſplanting Fruit trees. | 
Fruit- trees of any kind may alſo be removed now, and 
there is no time in the planting ſeaſon in Which they will 
ſucceed better, provided jc are tranſplanted ſoon in 
the month; but all kinds of theſe trees may with great 
ſafety be removed any time in rhe month, when mild 
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ER _ Tran/planting Stocks to bud | | J | upon, _- 
Make new plantations of ftocks to L d rt the 
different kinds of choice fruit upon. 
Thoſe raiſed from ſeed, &c. laft year, will now be rea- 


dy for this practice. We TE. - 
Let theſe be planted out as ſoon in the month as the 
-weather will permit ; plant them in rowsthirty inchesaſun- 
der, and let them be planted at leaſt fifteen inches diſtance 
from each other in the row. They ſhould be planted by 
-line, either dibbling in the ſmall plants, or the larger ones 
trenched, or holed in with the ſpade ; otherwiſe cut out 
mall trenches by line, placing the plants therein at the 
above diſtance, and turn the earth in upon their roots, and 
tread it gently to them all the way along. ? 


. Heading down budded Stocks. 
| Head down budded ſtocks, or ſuch young trees and 
"ſhrubs that were budded the laſt ſummer: let this be done 
with a ſharp knife, obſerving to cut the head off about four 
Inches above the place where the bud was inſerted, See 
'_ the work of budding and inocularing in June and/Zuly. 


w | - "Preparations far Grafting. 
Grafting may be begun any time after the fifteenth or 
+wentieth of this month, provided the weather be mild. 
The ſorts proper to begin with are pears, plums,” and 
. Cherries; and theſe kings agua ſucceed” beft-when 
,+ grafted ſome time in the laſt fortnight of this month. 

5 . may alſo be grafted at the ſame time, or they 
may be deferred a fortnight longer. CHE Fac 
It ſhould beobſerved, that where grafting is to be done 
' you ſhould begin to prepare for it the beginning or middle 
| -of thismonth. _ _ 3 a 

I be firſt thing to be done towards this work is to col- 

lect the grafts; and it muſt be obſerved, that theſe muſt 

be young ſhoots, ſuch only as were produced laſt year; 
for thoſe that are of more than one year's growth never 

take well. "Theſe ſhoots or grafts you may begin to cut 

from the trees in the firſt or week of this month, 

in mild weather; and lay the lower ends of them in dry 
earth, in a warm border, till the grafting time, and if 
ſevere weather ſhould happen in the interim, cover 
them with long litter. | 

_ *The reaſon for cutting the ſo ſoon, is, becauſe the 

dat will now begin to ſwell faft ; and if the grafts were 
not to be cut off in a proper time, the budswould be too far 
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advanced, and the grafts would by that means not take 
kindly with the ſtock, or at leaſt, not ſhoot ſo freely. 
Before we proceed to the methods of grafting, it'will 
firſt be neceſſary to mention what ſtocks are proper to graft 
the different · kinds of fruit upon; for inftance, apples 


' ſhould be grafted upon ſtocks raiſed from the kernels ot 


the ſame kinds of frait, 7. e. any kinds of apples; for the 


grafts or buds of theſe trees will not take well upon any 


other ſtocks. 5 
It ſhould be obſerved, that for dwarf apple trees, for walls 
or . for ſmall ſtandards, they ſhould generally be 
ted upon codlin apple: ſtocks, raiſed either from ſuckers 
rom the root, or by cuttings or layers: for the ſtocks raiſ 
from theſe are never ſo luxuriant in growth as thoſe o 
the larger growing apple - trees; and, conſequently, trees 
grafted upon ſuch ſtocks, will be ſlower in growth, and 
can mote eaſily be kept within due compaſs, ſo will an- 
ſwer the purpoſe for dwarfs, for eſpaliers, &c. much 
better than thoſe grafted on any other ſtock. Or if re- 
juired to have them of ſtill more dwarfifh growth for 
mall gardens, may uſg ſtocks of the Dutch paradiſe apple. - 
But for the general apply of apple-ftocks for common 
ſtandards, and * eſpalier trees, &c. they are raiſed 
prion ſeed of any fort of apples or wild 
crabs. The time for ſowing the kernals of apples for 
flocks, is eirher in November or February; but if not ſown 


till February, they muſt be kept in ſand till that time. 


Theſe ate to be ſowed in beds three feet and a half wide, 
obſerving to ſow them moderately thick, and cover them 
about an inch at leaft with earth. The plants will come up 
in five or fix weeks, and in the antumn or ſpring follow. 
ing, ſome of the largeſt plants ſhould be drawn out and 
planted in nutſery- beds; and in the ſecond or third year 
after, they will be in order to graft upon for dwarfs; but 
for ftandards, let rhem be four or five 8 old, particu- 
latly if you intend to graſt them ar rhe height or four, 
five, or fix feet; or may occaſionally graft for flandards, 
as low as is e er for dwarfs, and to train 
up one ſtrong ſhoot 
feet high, and then topped at that height to make it put 
out branches to form the head, mme. 
Pears are generally grafted or budded upo flocks raiſed 
alſo from kernels of any of their own kindyof fritics ; like- 
vile by grafting them upon quince-ftocks, which flocks 
ö 2 ; v 


FR. 


m 'the graft, till it is five or fix : 


12 oO 
- 


| are generally raiſed by ſeed; cuttings, layers, or ſuckers, 
and the pears gr Re rb eee e flocks are very 
Proper for walls or eſpaliers. Sometimes alſo pears are 


grafted upon white - thorn ſtocks; but this i not ſo com- 


monly practiſed, as theſe ſtocks haye an ill effect on'ſeveral 
;* ſorts of the fruit, The ſeaſon for ſowing the kernels of 
pears to raiſe ſtocks, and the tranſplanting, and time of 
grafting, is the ſame as mentioned above for apples. 

+ Cherries are propagated by grafting or budding: them 
upon ſtocks, raiſed from the ſſones of. the common black 
or red cherry, or upon ſtocks raiſed from the ſtones of 
any other kind of theſe fruit; but the two firſt are moſt 
eſteemed for that purpoſe, becauſe they generally. ſhoot 


* 


much freer than any other. 8 
The ſeaſon for ſowing the cherry: ſtones for raiſing ſtocks, 
is October or November, or in the ſpring ; but when not 
town till ſpring, they muſt be laid in boxes of ſand all the 
winter, and muſt be ſown in February. The ſtocks will 
be ready to tranſplant the firſt or ſecond year after ſow- 
ing, and the ſecond year after that will be fit to graft or 
bud, if for dwarfs, for walls, or for eſpaliers; but if for 


ſtandards, they muſt be ſeveral yars old, un BP with 


tall ſtems; for ſtandard cherries are generally, ted or 
budded at the height of five or ſix feet. 5 


Plums are alſo grafted or. budded upon plum ftocks; 


that is, ftocks raiſed by ſowing. the ſtones. of any of the 
common ſorts of the ſame fruit; alſo raiſed occaſionally by 
| fuckers, ſent up from the roots of any kind of plum-trees. 
„The time for fowing the ſtones to raiſe. the ſtocks, is 
| either in autumn or. ſpring; but when they are not Town 
till ſpring, they muſt be preſeryed in ſand till that time, 
and the middle of February is a good time to ſow them. 
Theſe ſtocks will be fit to bud or-graft upon in the third, 
fourth, and fifth year after ſowing. It muſt be obſerved 
the ſtocks muſt - tranſplanted, ſome of the largeſt of 
them in the autumn or ſpring after ſowing, and in two 
or three years after will be fit to bud. or graft upon. 


o 


5 . Thus obſerve, as above, let the ſtocks for fring, 


both of fruit-trees and others, be always of the ſame fa- 


mily or genus as that of the reſpective trees which are 
J tr iro redo dans 
Vote, Stocks raiſed from ſeed, bring moſtly of a ſtronger 
growth, are commonly called free flocks. 
7 r EE i ... - General 
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: Deneral Objerwations for plrwming the re. 5 
ee. ſeveral methods of grafting, but we ſhall : 


only take notice of three orifour;whichare practiſed with 


the — "In ſuch as Whip-grafting,-Cleft- 
— wicawrg pe and Grafting by W or 


55 to grafting, you muſtbe providuiwithng 


, 5 knife; a quantity of ſtrong baſs - ſtrings for ban- 
dages, to tie the: ſtocks and grafts firmly together; and 


ſome well-wrought clay, to clay them round over 11 


tying, to ſecure them Leder the air and wet. 


Obſerve, that the ſtocks intended to be 


previous to the inſertion of che graft, be — ded Farms 
which, if intended for dwarf: trees, for walls or eſ 


muſt be headed pretty low, di. e. within five or ſix inches 


of the ground; but if for ſtandards, they may either be 

headed at five ar fix feet: high 3 or at one, two, three, or 

four feet, for dwarf or half ſtandards; or occaſionall — 

1 ſome may * — man as low -as di E 
warts, i apples an rs, an traing = 

— —_— ar — till it is five 4 fix 

feet high; then topped or cut off that — 2. to * | 


. 


— 


Firſt, by Whip-grafi * 
This kind 5G grafetng is 2 Aiſed with the: — 


about a quarter or one- 
third-of an inch, to half an inch, or near an inch in dia- 


meter: but commonly refer ſmall ſtocks of about half 


an inch, or — im ſize wu the grafts ; and the 


method of performing the work is this: 


Have. Equine cions or: grafts, &c.-rexdy;z-then-begin' the 


ra 
work. b eutting off kv! bead of the Rock, at a conve- 
.nient ht, according to rules above hinted; this done, 


fix upon a ſmooth ps! of the ſtock, where headed off, 


near an inch anda half in length ; then, having the cions 
cut into lengths of four or five eyes each, prepare one 


fit the ſtock, as above, by cutting it · alſo a little ſlopi 


ſo as to exactly fit the cut part of the ftock, 8 
from the faxes aides, that the rinds of both join in 
. eee Wan _ | 


575 22 r 5 
„ . 0 


ind with a little of the odd in a ; 
ſomewhat loping manner upwards, about an inch, or 
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| yi length warde in * * and cut a ſlit <a ſame flo 
length downwards, in the ſtock, to receive the ſaid . 
tongue; in that manner fix t r taking Fes 
care that the ſap or rind of; may meet, or join as * 
2 poſſible in every. part. . thus fixed the leay 
- | grafr, let it be immediately tied — ſtring of ſoſt N 
| baſs, bringing i it in. a neat manner ſeveral times round the 
the graſt and Rocks. taking care to preſerve the graft in an & 
its due poſitipn ; and let ih 5 be neatly tied, and then 
immediately cover the place with ſome grafting clay, * 
obſerving ta bring the clay near an inch above the top of 1 0 
the ſtock, anda little lower than the bottom part of the the t 
Eraft, leaving a due thickneſs on every ſide of the graft take 
and ftock,. making it in a roundiſh oval form, and take ſtock 
care to cloſe it well in nota & part that no wer, wind, or your 
un can enter; to prevent which is the whole intention of vleav, 
the clay, for without that precaution, the oporation would graft 

| row ruidleſs ; and in this man wp rr with the reft. * 
| performing the operation of whip-grafting ſome | 
3 9 firſt cut and r the cion, and then cut and 
"NNE the ſtock to that; it is not material which, pro- 
| vided it be done in an exact and ſomem hat -expedinious 
manner. (31 

Next it mut h noted, chat the gouf mut be now and 
then exImined, to ſee if the clay auy where falls off, or 

cracks: if it does, it, muſt. be reuewed with freſh clay. 
xe the laſt week 3 in: May, or firſt week in June, tbe 
55 ts and ſtocks will be well Died, ape chen. be of 
A, and N the agdages, © 


Second, ty. Cle grafting. | 


Thes next general methpd of of grating is as toy deli 
- the ſtock, commonly, called: ſlit-grafring becauſe 
Tho ſtock is cleft, and the bog put into the gleft Part; 
1 petformed in the following manner 
The proper ſized ſtocks on which this kind of grafting 
UA med, are generally about an ineh, or an inch and 

alf, aud even tyre inehes, or more 8 7— 

C caghth a firong knife or fmali faw car off 'rhe: egy hob 
"Rocks and paxe it very ſmoct h.; tin Bond, x upon 
-:frawoth part of the ſtock, juſt below: Were headed, tc 
place vouragraft ; and on the oppoeſſite ſide to (har, c 
at 2088 the Rock, about nacb, in 

: DE SS in 


grafts, it may be pe 
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ſloping manner upwards, ſo as the crown of the ſtock 
may not be more than about half an inch broad. This 
done, prepare your graft, or cion, which is done in this 
manner: obſerve to cut your grafts into due lengthe, 
leaving four or ſive eyes to each ; then take your ſha 
knife and Ee bark and ſome of the wood at 
the lower end of the graft in a ſloping manner, about 
an inch and a half or near two inches in length; and 
then cut the other fide in the ſame form, making. it. to 
have à wedge- like ſhape ; but let one fide of it, which 
is to be placed outwards in the ſtock, be left near double 
the thickneſs of the other ſide. The graft being prepared, 
take your ſtrong knife, and place it on the middle of the 
ſock, -croſs-weys the top o the ſloped part, and with 
your mallet ftrike the knife to the ſtock, obſerving to 
cleave it r what is neceſſary tod admit. the 
graft readily; then place the graſting chiſſel, or ſome - 
inſtrument a little way into the cleft, Wache Neped part 
of the fiock;-to keep ĩt open for the reception of the graft, 
which then directly introduce into the cleft on the uncut 
or upright ſide of he ftock, at the back of the ſſope, in- 
ſerting it with great eſs, as far as it is cut, with 
the thickeſt edge outwards, and ſo that he rind may meet 
exactly every way with the rind of the ſtock. The graſt 
bing then remove the ing chiſſel, takin 
care not ts dif] the graft ; this done, let it be ti 
and well clayed in the manner directed as above, in the 
work of «whip or tongue graſting. | 3 
Or, if in this cleft-grafting; you ehooſe to pus in two 


* 


muſt be tw iee cleft, and the clefts muſt nat be acrofs, but 


Parallel to each. other, and fa fix the graſis in the ſtock, 


obſerving to bind and clay them as above. 

This kind of grafting, may likewiſe be performed on 
the branches of trees that already bear fruit, if you de- 
ſire to change the ſor tie. 

The graſis will be united with the ſtocks by tlie laſt 
week in May, or the beginning of June, — take 
off the clay, and looſen the bandages, and apply freſh 
clay at the top of the ſtock. r 1 767 
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ormed-on latge ſtocks, and which. * 
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The third kind of grafting is known by the name of 
| 8 : 125 ene: TR 
Tahis way of grafting is commonly practiſed upon ſuch 
Rocks as are too large and ſtubborn to cleave, and is often 
performed upon the branches of apple and targe pear- 
trees, &c. that already bear fruit, when it is intended to 
clange the ſorts; or to renew the tree with-freſhibearing 


| The manner of doing this ſort of grafting is us fol- 
82223533 13 7 I * Wo (£38: 1 , 

Firſt, cut off the head of the tree or ſtock level, or of A 
any particular branch of a tree, which you intend to rall; 
graft, and pare the top perfectly fmooth, then prepare not 


N | 
Jour grafts, which is done by cutting one ſide flat and WM men 
F alittle ſloping about two inehes in- length; making a not 
F Kind of ſhoulder at top of the cut, to reſt on the head of T 
| , the ſtock; and pare off only a little of the bark towards V 
1 each edge of the other ſideè of the-graft ; then raiſe, the ſhru 
bark of the ſtock, 1 it downwards, and then that 
having a fmall wedge of hard wood, or rat her iron, one ſide whit 

of it formed ſomewhat roundifh, the other flat; let this can | 


inſtrument be driven down gently between the bark and wou 
Wood of the ſtock or branch; the flat ſide towards the and 


wood, driving · it far enouꝑh to make room for the graft ; . ſtock 

then drawing out the Wedge, ſſip dowythe graft, placing ther 
the cut or ſloped fide towards the wood, thruſting it down ratio 

as far as cut, reſting the ſhoulder thereof upon the top that 

of the ſtock; and in this manner you may put four, five fix t! 

or ſix grafts, or as many as may ſeem convenient, upon Fo 

| _ Rock or branchz- and bind- them round-with-ftrong . ligne 
bafs. ee I u POR DLC NUR BE det 3 gethe 

When the grafts are all thus fixed, you muſt then im- ches 
mediately apply a good quantity of e clay; four « 
bringing it 9 the ſtock and grafts, obſerving to and ſ 
1 raiſe it at leaſt an inch above the top of the ſtock in a in th: 
rounding manner, ſo as to throw the wet quickly off, and cloſe 
prevent its lodging or getting into the worle which w- .óuld this 1 
"ruin all. US JO CON CAIB YH 5 place 
* Thoſe trees which are grafted this ways will take and ceedir 
| Thoor very free; but there is, for the firſt year or two to ina 
 - aftergrafting, an inconveiiience attending them, and that. that © 
_ bs, the grafts being liable to be blown our of the * by the f 

| : . | | violent 1 55 


* 
; / 
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violent winds; but this muſt be remedied by tying two 
of three ſticks to the body of the ftock, or branch, that 
is grafted, and the grafts tied to the ſticks. 5 
The beſt time for performing this kind of grafting, is 
in the laſt week of March, or firſt week in Aptil; for 
then the ſap will begin to be more in motion, which 
renders the bark of the ſtoc uch eaſier to be ſeparated 
from the wood to admit the grafs. 
Theſe grafrs will be pretty well united with the ftock | 
by the end of May, or beginning of June. 
Fourth, Grafting by Approach or Inarching. 
Another way of grafting occaſionally practiſed, is gene- 
rally called reg os grafting y Approach; but 
not near ſo commonly practiſed as the three ways before- 
mentioned, and was chiefly invented for ſuch trees as are 
not eaſily propagated by any other method. 
The method of performing the operation is this 
When it is intended to pri-pagate any kind of trees or 
ſhrubs by this manner of grafting, it muſt be obſerved, 
that the ſtock you would graft upon, and the tree from 
which you would take the graft, muſt ſtand ſo near, or 
can be placed ſo near, that the ror 2 = the branch you 


would march, can, as it grows, be brought to approach 


and join readily to a convenient part of the body of the I | 


ſtock ; for the graft is not to be ſeparated from the mo- 
ther plant, till ſome months after performing the ope- 
ration; nor is the head of the Rock to be cut off till 


that time, except vou cannot - otherwiſe” conveniently 


fix the graft.” 


- For'inftance; either having the ſtocks and the trees de- 
ſigned to inarch from, growing in the full ground near to- 
gether, or in pots; or that you want to inarch ſome bran- 
ches of trees, &c. and that the ſaid branches are three, 
four or five feet, or more, from the ſurface of the ground, 


in that cafe there muſt be a ki of flight ſtage erected, 
cloſe' to and as high as the branches of the tree: upon 
this ſtage the pots which contain the ſtocks muſt be 
placed. Thus far obſerved, then, in either caſe, pro- 
ceeding to the work, take one of the branches you deſire 
to inarch, and bring the body of the ſaid branch to touch 
that of the ſtock, at ſuch a convenient height, where 
the ſtock and graft is nearly of a ſize, and mark the 
r 124 parts 


and ſuppoſe the ſtocks 2 would graft he to be in pots, 
t 


o Thb Numan: 
parts where the graft and ſtock will moſt readily join to- 
2 then in that part of the, branch pare away t 
bark and part of the wood, about three inches in length, 

and in the ſame. manner let the rind and wood be pared 
off that ſide of the ſtock where the branch is to be join- 
ed, the ſame length and breadth, ſo that both the cut 
parts may exactly ee rind; then cut a flit or 
thin tongue upwards in the | 
the ſam? length to receive it downwards in the ftock ; 
then ler them be joined, placing the branch with the to 
upright, ſlipping the tongue of the graft into the ffi 
made. in the ftock ; and ſee that the cut parts join in an 
exact manner, and let them be immediately tied toge- 


6— — . — 


cloſed, that no air or wet can penetrate. | 
After this let a ſtout flake. be driven. iuto the ground, 
and that part of the ftock and graft muſt be-faſtened to 
it, which will prevent the graft from being diſplaced 
by the wind. | l 


that poſition for at leaſt fifteen or ſixteen, weeks. when 
they will be well united; the. graft is then to be ſepa- 


1 
| 
i1 
| 

j 

j 
11 


a perfect ſharp knife, cutting off the branch with a ſlope 
downwards to the ſtock; and, if not done in grafting, 
the head of the ſtock to be cut cloſe to the graft. be 
' old clay and bandage are at this time to be taken off; 
and at the ſame time it will be adviſeable-to- tie them 
again gently and alſo to put ſome freſh clay, which will 
fill be of great fervice, and let them remain ſo for a 
..... ͤ eee 
this kind of grafting you may raiſe a any ki 
ol tree or ſhrub; and it is often practiſed by way of eu- 
+  rTiobity, to ingraft a fruit-bearing branch of a fruit-tree 
upon one of the common ſtocks of the reſpective forts ; 
by which means, there is raiſed. a new tree bearing fruit 
in a few months: this is ſometimes practiſed- 


raiſed to a proper ſize, from the kernels of the fruit. 
Miete, In this method of grafting, the- ſtocks may o- 
caſienally be both in the full ę or in pots, the latter 
is neceſſary where the branches of the trees you would in- 
arch are not near enough the ground, or ſor orange and 


\ / 


' 3 


x 
U on 


branch, and make a ſlit of 


ther with ſome baſs, and afterwards cover over the place 
with a due quantity of well-wrought clay, very well 


- . Remember that the ſtock and graft are to remain in 


rated from the other plant; being careful to de :his with 


orange trees, & c. by grafting fruit branches on ſtocks | 


other 
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other {houſe trees and ſhrubs: but as for ſack trees 
bs as grow in the common , and whoſe 
ud favourably fieuated for that work, therer 
be ſtocks placed either in pots, or planted in 'the-grour 
near the ſaid trees, &c. or it may oo pr 
er accidentally near. Ft 
, , i f, 
len 2068 | — Weener e : 
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1 Endo ſhould: have good 33 at dis 
ealon ; the plants will require water now and then, 
but al will not require it alike, nor all at one time. And 
let them enjoy the benefit of froth air, dy opening che 
windows. every mild day. 
Examine therefore the rubs md Pots bepastely, tofes 
which want water, and which de not; then let water be: 
given to ſuch as you ſee in wand thereof, but give it mo- 
erately: a Uule will be ſerviceabley” but tob fuuch will 
be of bad conſequence,” eſpecially the teridey kinds. 
* lemons; ard myrtles,” and moſt other of the | 
hon plants, wilt require Water frequently, but neter 
m much at a time, and te none hut were ab- RF 
fotel neceſſary;”- 1970 01. 
The 4 kinds will allo Wc inifiat up- | } 
plies of water, but lane leſs quantifiesrhan- D 
the woody tribe. | 
95 the 3 A ſuch bez fechuins, S6- 
ve water” ringly, at this time, an 
when the earth in t — week dry.” Ya 
Air ſhould be admitted to the plants in the green- houſe, 
ar all times when the weather is favourable, for that is a 
neceſſary artiele, and the plants cannot thrive without it. 
Every dag when the weather is open, and ny thing mit, 
let ſome of tK& windows beopened, a little way; for the 
admiſſion of air, and take care that they are wat again 
in due rime; that is, about three, four, or five in the even- 
ing, according to che tel ture of the air; if calm and 
mild, leave them open till about fbur or five Oo elock; if 
æ cold ſharp air, ſhut them ſooner in proportion. 
Another thing to be regarded, is to keep the plants of 
al kinds free from decayed leaves, for are more 
hurtful to the "Py wp; in the houſe, than many 
5 5 people 


1 


- 


1 - the oranges, lemons, and to the plants 
may be es this or next month; that is, to looſen 
or tubs, and take a little 

_ out, half an inch or an inch deep, and add ſome freſh. 
in its ſtead ; this will certainly ole phe plant, and who- 
reſſing upon them will ſee - 


— 
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/ 


| people: are aware 'of 3 therefore; whenever ſuch eaves: 
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appear, let them be conſtantly taken off; and alſo let 
e tubs or pots, and greenzhouſe floor, be cleared from 


„ | : like, if. any haye dropt from 8 the AR 5 1 1: ft _, 
There is another thing which:will be of great ſerviceits: 


and 


the eart 


in the tap of. the 


ever will beſtow that little 
the advantage of it in a ſhort time- 
Ohuyangel and Myrtli. 
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2 Where any of the oranges, lemons and myrtles; kcc. | 


have naked or irregular heads, you may now begin to re- 


duce them to the form you deſire. The branches or 


head may be cut cloſe, or otherwiſe ſhortened to the place 


- for they will break out in the- old. Nπ]] Od. 


deſire ſhoots to riſe, to form the head regular, 
Then, when the trees are thus headed dow It Ny il 


5 4 * 


alſo be an advaatagęe to ſhift them, in order to add alittle 


freſh earth abgut thefr r; ande, method is this: 


fide; and alſo, at the fame time, pull away ſome of the 


Let the tree be taken out of · its tub or pot, but be careful 


to preſerve the Ball of earth entire; and then pare off: 
vour kniſe any, very matted roots round the out- 


old earth from the bottom and ſides of the ball; then. 


bottom of the pot ortub; 


having ſome freſh; compoſt ready, put ſome into the 


place the tree therein, filh it up 


round the ball with freſh earth, and give it a little water. 


But in heading down any of the green-houſe plants, if 
time will not permit, or that you think it not neceſſary 
to ſhift them as above directed, do not, however, fail to 


treat them in the following manner; that is, to looſen 
the earth in the top of the tub or 


| pots, and down round, 
the ſides, and draw all this looſe earth out; then fill up 
the tub again With new compoſt, and give ſome water. 

But ſuch orange or lemon- trees, as are in a very weak 


and Wes e ſhould be ſhifted into entire new 


earth; that is to ſay, the plant muſt be taken out of the- 
pot, all the old earth ſhaken py from its roots, and 
all mouldy and decayed roots cut · off; then let the whole 


. . 
9 
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root be waſhed in water, and plant it again immediately = 


in * — or pot of new earth, taking care not to place it 

too deep. n | * 
After this, it would be a great advantage to the plants, 

if you have the convenieney of a glaſs caſe in which to 

make a hot- bed of tan or dung, but tan is much the beſt; 

and if in this bed the trees are plunged; they will ſhooẽt 

ſooner, and more freely, both in the root and topp. 

oo 2 * e. 21 


. 


* 


* 
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| Pharm ore be continued every night and morning in- 
the hot-houſe,' and occaſionally all day when ſevere 
froſts or cold cutting weather. Nic 1 . t 2 
Likewiſe a proper degree of heat muſt now be preſeryed 
in the bark bed, in the hot-houſe,' wherein the pines ate 
lunged, for many of the plants will now begin to ſhew- 
ruit; and to make the young fruit grow freely, there 
muſt be a lively heat in 8 bark- bet... 
Nothing can contribute ſo much to the free growth of 


theſe young fruit, as a moderately briſk heat in the bark- 


bed, wherein the plants are plunged ; for if there be not 
a proper heat about the roots of the plants, it is impoſ- - 
ſible to make the fruit ſwell to any tolerable fire. 
Therefore, where the bark was not ſtirred up t he former * ' 
month, to renew the fermentation, and revive the declin- 
ed ww 0 ſhould _—_— in, forthe heat will conſe- 
ently begin now, to be very faint ;- and by ſtirring up _ 
the. bark almoſt to Aae it will 3 fell 
ſermentation in it; by which means the bark will again 
recover a lively growing heat, and the good effect of it 
will ſoon. appear both in the plants and fruit, provided - 
it be done in due time; but if the heat is greatly de- 
creaſed, and the bark decayed; you may augment it at 


the ſame time with about one third or fourth part of new 


tan, otherwiſe defer it till next month, which ſe. 

However, where the work of forking up the bark-bed - 
appears neceſſary at this time, agreeable to the obſervati- 3 
ons above- mentioned, it ſhould, if poſſible, be done in 
the firſt week in the month; for if it is delayed much 


longer, 


7 
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| longer, the plants and fruit will certainly, for want of a 


due ortion of heat, be much checked in tbeir growth. 
See inithe firſt place, to take all the pots out of the 


bark ; then begin at one end of the bed, and open a kind 
of trench by taking out ſome of the bark, carrying 


it to the other end; this done, begin at the treneh, and 


with a fork dig and work up the bark 2 to the bot- 


tom, taking care to break the cakes or 


the parts all well together. 
5 When this is done, let the top be made level, and then 
immediately plunge the pots again to their rims as before. 


ps, and- mix, 


This work is ſo very neceſſary, that it ſhould not, on 


any conſideration, ' be omitted at the time above-menti- 
oned ; that is to ſay, if the bark has much declined in 
its heat. e e ed 5 
The bark bed being thus treated, it will foon renew 
- Its heat, and retain the ſame well for fix weeks to come, 
or thereabouts. | 3959 0 
At the expiration of that time, or ſome time in March, 
or beginning of April, the bark will require to be ſtirred 
up again, and refreſhed with about one third, or at leaſt 


one fourth part of a new tan; the bark-bed after this 
will retain a proper degree of heat till the fruit are 


ripe:- See March and April, £7 : 
The bark-bed wherein the ſucceſſion pine- plants are 
. plunged, ſhould alſo be examined now with good atren- 
tion; and if the heat is found to be much decreaſed, the 
. bed ſhould be treated in the maimer above directed. 


* Watering the Pines, 


The fruiting pine-apple plants ſhould now be oſten re- 


freſhed with, water, provided there be a good hear in the 
' bark ; and when there is a proper degree of hearand 


moiſture together, it will make the young fruit ſwell” 
„ . Te, 
* in watering theſe plants, be careful to give it mo- 


derately at each time. The rule is this: Let the earth in 
the pots which contain the plants, be kept juſt a little 
| moilt; in a middling degree; and if this is obſerved; the 
ants and fruit will thrive. | 5 0 oh 
The ſucceſſion pine-plants, that is, thoſe: whick are 
do fruit next year, muſt alſo be refreſhed now and then 


with 


* 


- 


are, t 


the pines and ot her plants that are planged in che bark | 
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with water; in watering theſe let the ſame- rules ' be. 
obſerved as juſt mentioned above. 
Remember alſo to give water at times to tems ſpe 


ceſſion pines, oi of the la year's 
kers. 

In watering the pine plants. in. genekal, let particular 
care be takeu to ler no water fall into thẽ 24 — 
for that, at this ſeaſon, would. prove detrimental. to- 
theſe kinds of plants. To prevent this, let ſuch a pipe 
as mentioned in the former month, be always uſed at 


this ſeaſon when there is occaſion to water th 35 
by the help of which, the watering may be rmed 
with great exactneſs and expedition. 


No hot-houſe ſhould. be deſtitute of ſuch a pipe as. 
this, for without it there is no ſuch thing, as wate 


with any degree of readineſs wal certainty. 
Of theiwarious. Kinds of Plants is the. Hot-beuſt, 5 


In. ſome hot-houſes there are kept. many other kinds. 
of curious exotic plants, beſides the pines, of of the 
ſucculent and woody kinds, &c. and where ſuch plants 
are, they ſhould. be treated with a proper ſhare. of 
attention. 


All theſe kinds of plants ſhould be kept remarkably clean | 


from duſt or any fort of filth that may at any time 


ather upon their ſtems, ſhoots, or leaves ; and ſach- 
Id always be waſhed off as ſoon as it appears. There 
is nothin — neceſſary than cleanlineſs to preſerve the 
health of all theſe — . and Where any kind 
of foulneſs is 2 upon any of them, it will not 
only eloſe up which are ſo neceſſary to 
the growth f all — hy t will alſo 1 | 
and render the whole plant unhealthy. 
Theſe plants: muff allo be —— 4 from deca yed 


leaves; 1 whenany ſuch —— — — 
diately taken off, . — W —— . — 
Water ſhould alſo be —— to — | 


ſome will require. but litt ſeldom, and others 
will need it pretty 0 wn Therefore let good care be 


n according to its nature, be 
perly ſupplied · with that artiele; but be ſure — tl 


W e 


% 


— 


x - 


"4 


* 


the . 
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make a -diftiuRtion between che ſucculent; 0 the her- 
baceous and woody kinds: 8 

The woody plants, &c. will need water oftener, and 
more at a time; than.the ſucculent kinds: for ſome of bo 
* ire very little moiſture about * roots, and- . 
ide would rot the plants. _ 
" Lie the woody kinds, &c. in general be moderately wa- og 
| wad. not leſs than twice a week; and it will be ſerviceable - * 
to ſprinkle water ſometimes all over the head or branches 3 


of theſe plants, efpecially the coffee trees, the pimento, - Li 
or po fa and alt the * acacias and mimoſa, &c. 
But the ſucculent kinds, ſuch as the torch-thiftles, me- 
Joelle, cereuſes, Keoides, aloes; euphorbiums, and? Lil 
the like, muft not be watered ofteriet than once a week, i 


or thereabodts. 2 
In watering theſe kinds, let care be d to. give but 
little at each time, juſt as much as will reach the bottom TI 
roots. every 
It will be an advantage to alÞ theſe tender plants, both ther 
of the woody, ſucculent, and other kinds, to ſtir the In 
earth a little on the ſurface of the pots now and then. night 
2 e Ait Ai. we hre | gaſſe 
Freſh air ſhould how be admitted to the pines, and all mats, 
other plants in the hot-houſe, at all times when rhe wea- | | 
ther will permit. | V 
But this, however, muſt never be Jobs bar When the- Houſe 


ſun ſhines warm, and the air is quite calm and elear : then 
= w_ be proper to flide ſome of rhe glaſſes open a n. 
, We warmeſt time of the day. 
The . beſt time of the day to do this, is from about ten 
or  tivelve to one; two, or three o'clock ; but for the time 
of opening and CGE the belles, ler che weather boy 


0 e in the Hoo houſe 


Now p ant fome more kidney-beans, of the early white, 
and ſpeckled dwarfs, &c. in pots or boxes, and place them 
= in hot-houſes to ſucceed thoſe. planted laſt month. 

2 are to be managed i in, the manner mentioned laft 
month.” | 

Do not forget to refreſh, with water; thoſe kidney beans 
which were planted laft month, they will require it at leaſt 
three times a week: give alſo neceſſary waterings to the- 
young beans ae for ſucceſſion crops, of 8 


— 


? 
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0 Wy Of Blowing Roſes, and other Plants, early. | 

4 You may now, inthe beginning iof this month; ſet 
5 pots of roſes, 1 Perſian lilacs, ſyringas, 
+. and honey-ſuckles in the. hot-houſe, or pots of bulbous 


roots, carnations;. pinks, and double ſweer-williams, or - 
4 pots of any other deſirable flowering plants, either ß 
12 the ſhrub or herbaceous kinds, which you deſire, by 
way of curiaſity to bring to an early bloom, ſupplying 
them with plenty of water. 


0, : Likewiſe, about the middle and end of this month. 


8 you may introduce more of the ſame ſorts of flowering- 
3 * plants to produce flowers in regular ſucceſſion. | 
. Likewiſe may introduce pots of any deſirable ang | 
, of moderate growth, to flower early.” 
ut | Making the Fires in this Department." 
m/ e > 5 ſtill regularly made in the bor-boats 
| every ev and. alſo in che mornings, when the: wea- 
1 he fre- uſt be keys up moderately, 
he n hard froſt t yy. m 
2 night and day. 5010 r, 
n very ſevere froſt, it will be of nch advanta if Sd 
glaſſes of the hot-houſe are ae ee ni e | 
ll * mats, canvas; or ſhutters. 
* | Cicumbers in the Kal . | 
Ny Where! it Lare to raiſe early cucumbers in oY fab. 
ff Houſe, ſome ſeed may now be ſown as directed laft month, 
le 2 2 yung plan "te therein, from 155 common not- | 
5 See the bouſe for January.” - 
en — — = Ty 
1e — now introduce into he Kos bee | 
be the — let and Alpine ſtrawberries to ſucceed- 
| thoſe bf 1 laſt month; let them be one or two years old 
bearing plants, efpectally the ſcarlet kinds: place them 
near the glaſſes, or plunge them in the bark bed;: durfer-a 
e, ward them earlier, giving proper ſupplies of water 
m If ſo me freſh plants are taken i — —— , 
three weeks, you may obtain a — ſupply of N 
+ fruit till thoſe in the © — 
And if ſome pots of Kae — — kept in one | 
ns or two —— hot- beds to forward them, ſome 
| ma ſive order into the hoe-houſe, - 


— — in the frames, t 
lupply of early fruit in regular ſuc 
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at a time, but line the oppoſit 


- _ down, for the reaſon mentioned la 


, & 1 . 28 . : 
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Care of any Crcmbers and Melons.” 
AMINE the ftate of the cucumber and mhelin kde 


E beds, and ſee if they are of a proper degree of heat, 
0 


as to preſerve the plants in a ſtate of free growth. 


. You muſt let the heat be lively, bur moderate, by which » 


vg they will ſhew fruit plentifully, and theſe willſwell - 
— grow to an: hand{ome fize. 


2 hear declines upply a lining of well £ 


red; . freſh horſe- dung, to the hack or front fide of 
the bed, as you ſhall ſee occaſion ; but if the heat is not 


v much „ie will ber to line only one fide * 
* Fe ide ten ae: 5. 


after. Make the linings about eighteen inches wide, and * 
as high as five or ſix inches up tlie ſides of the frame; 
lay two inches of earth over the al ow to 9 fieamn - 


oo the plants have freſſi air eye day, by A 57 raiſing the 
end of the glaſſes from iet, hel an inch, to ne, 
evo, or 2. in height, in proportion to the deat in the 
„and warmnefs of che weather. 
+ - Refreſh them now and then with water; let this be 
given very moderately, and in a mild ſunny day day; the 
delt time for doing t this is from ten to two o'clock 
Coverithe 9 mm mats every night, and ler them 
de uncove the morning about an hour or there- 
abowd) af fiuberlde 4 or, if a ſunny morning, as ſoon 
as the fun ſhines fully on the frames. 


2 the early plants, raiſed laſt month, will have now ad- 
— — into fruitful runners, anch ſhe „ fruit 


— ler the runnen or vine be trained out regu- 


nurly along the ſurfacs of the bed at equal diſtances, and 


peg chern don neatly with fmall hooked ſtieks; and ac- 
cording as the you fruit come into blofſbm; do not 


fail, av chis to ſet or invprognace-che female 


vor fruit blofſoms with the male flowers, agreeable to the 


OT e 07 opens 
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Sow in the aboye, or any neee the feeds 
of cucumbers and melons at the beginn 2 and alſo about 
the middle, _ towards the latter end of this month, to 
have a fu young p e either to plant 

2 to pply | the place of 17 plants as 


into new 
may fail. 
The 3 e 2 BE 
e early ort Pric , 8 
f Tbe long green;prickly, $6; 

1 The white prick p | 
ty | The long on Th; rkey, 
* The lou . n 599 | LY 
n | The Smyrna. 
28 But the firſt two forts are c alive for the 


u. ny and general crop, the hon prickly y. being the ear- 
of ; left, and is therefore often fown for the firſt trop in the 
a frames ;, but the Kher force rickly is che beft 28 


_ a. main crop, either or hand- glaſſes, 

of 8 1 bs, n Turkey and — 
EE white prick J> and the and $ 

ey are not eligible f. Rey — bk 


C EN ET 
5 IN very indifferent bearers, fo ſhould fow only a few by way + 
_ of variety: the Turkey kinds often U ROO or fix= Þ 


de wen inches long, or more. ED... 
* Making new Hot-beds to Wine — [2 1 


Make hot-beds the beginning of this month, i own 
the cucumber or melon plants upon, which were lown 
' the end of January, or any time in February. 

Let the dung for this purpoſe be well prepared, in che 
manner directed in the former month, before you work it 
up into a bed; this ſhould never be omitted, „ 
3 it; make the bed three feet hi 
wy ant coma. (6 dung well down with the —— as 

lay it on the bed: but do not tread it, for a bed which - 
Kt hard is tendered ſo compact, that it faldom. 
_ to a kindly warmth, but is ab. Wöe too violent- 
* the deſtructiom of the ats. When che beck is 
ſhed, put on the frame ts, aud let ĩt be mar. 
ed, in every reſpect, as — in the former month; 
ind lee the pla plants, either cucumbers or —— be _ 
* and w in the manner nn | 


„ SES Gta EN BA 
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There are ee and others, who cannot con- may 
veniently procure dung to begin to make hot- beds for su- warm 
cumbers or melons at an early ſeaſon. Where that is the If t 

. caſe, it is not too late to begin now; a hot-bed may be glaſs, 

made the beginning, or any time of the month, and the or ty 
ſeeds of cucumbers and melons may befown therein; the the gk 
cucumbers from this ſowing will be fit to cut by the be- Play 
ginning of Mey: but will be in full bearing in. the middle an o 


or latter end of that month, and the melons in July. e. 
cCltaum bis and Melons for tht Beltor Hand-glaſſes. 2 
Alͤbout the eighteenth or twentieth; or any time toward hot- be 

the end of this month, is the time to begin to ſow the them 

cucumbers and melons,” which are to be- planted under the be: 
hand or bell-glaſſe. 8 frame 

They may be ſowed in any of the cucumber-hot-beds inches 

now at work; or if not convenient, or if there are no ſuch or thre 


beds yet made, make a hot- bed for that purpoſe, for a on the 
one, or a two or three-light frame, ann quan- take th 
ity required; ſow the ſeed, and manage the bed as di- By 1 
d in the two former months. The plants will be 
ready for ridging out the middle or latter end of next 
month, and beginning of May, and will bear in June 


Tranſplanting and ſeuing Cauliſſert. them in 


TFranſplant the cauliflower · plants which. have · ſtood in. bring ti 
wap ra or on warm borders, all winter, if n6t done laſt N. B. 
! f 55 ; 
Let theſe be planted in a rich ſpot of ground. The 
ground ſhould be well dunged with ſome good rotten dung, 
and afterwards neatly dug or trenched one ſpade deep; 


taking care to bury the dung in a regular manner, in the The 
5 of the — 8 Obibevs s lant the cauli- for-uſe 5 
flowers in rows thirty inches aſunder, allowing them the 200 
fame diſtance between plant and plant in the rows. gat 
The ground where this crop of cauliflowers is to be 1 


planted, may be previouſly ſown wit k fpinach. and ra- 
iſhes, as mentioned faſt month. © 

Draw ſome earth to the ſtems of the cauliflower- plants, 

which are under hand or bell-glaſſes; it will ſtrengthen 
them and promote their growth; * + | 

- * 'The glaſſes may ſtill be continued over the plants, but 

muſt be kept eonſtantly raiſed, on the ſouth ſide, at leaſt a 

kahd's breadth high, on props ; or in mild days the glaſſes 


Fi 


Mar.} 


* 
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may betahen 2 agdd let the plam enjoy the beifit of NE 
warm ſhowers of rain. 2 


If there are more than one = two plant under each © 


laſs, let them be removed the beginning of this month; 
or two plants at moſt, under a glaſs, is ſufficient; but if 
he glaſſes fraali, one plam under each wil enough. 


t thoſe which you take · from under the glaſſes, into 
an open compartment, at the diftance- above mentioned. 
hen cauliflower plants were raiſed from ſeeds ſown 
the laſt month they ſhould now be pricked out / into a bed 
of rich earthy in a warm ſituation; but where a moderate 
hot- bed can be obtained; it will be moſt adviſeable to prick 
them therein, which-will forward them greatly. (4 
the bed about fifteen-or eighteen inches high,” and put a 
frame on, or arch it over with hoops ; lay thereon fix 
inches depth of rich-earth;-prick the plants therein two | 
or three inches-apart; and-give them a little water. Pur 
en the glaſſes, or à covering of mats every night, but f 
* them off mild day: 
y pricking out the plants on a lietle warnith, it uit 


tward to be fit 10 tranſplant for good the 


them 
10 or latter end. of next month; and they will wy 
duce their heads in July: 

Cauliflo wer- ſeed may be ſown the beginning of this 
month, if it was not done in February; obſerving to ſow - 
them in a flight hot-bed, as was then directed; it will 
3 the lants up ſoon, and forward them -greatly* g 

'hefe' may be fown in a-bedfof rich earth. 
— : (arm. ſitaation, in in the natural ground j they will” 
but the x Sabsi not be fo forward if the 
or — ys, OF a renights as they we 
"The p Do produce fl = 
e plants wers or 
or uſe fr Auguſt. 0 


* 


cc. 


Soi broccolisfor 3 Ge. to come” in ſor 1 

the following autumn in Oclobe 

eember, &. 
Chuſe ſeed of the early 8 am feine of the aut: 

flower broccoli, of each ich ſow a little about the 

birt or ſecond week in the mont h, and forte more to- 

wards-the latter. end, in an open ded of rich earth; oy 


% 
* = i 

* * 7 4 = 

” 


a 175 . - 


bony November, and Dev . 


' and eighteen or twenty 


DB be fowed if the winter 


V DES 6 he planta p. manage 
etna, Janes nd Ftp 1 5 


abe and ſrning que, 
-of all Kinds in the 1e 


8 : 
are to remain to cabbage.” It may be dane 


where 
1 2 begi or any time this month ; but if the plants 
| beaming, is-good order, the fooner it is now done 


the _- Let them be planted in good ground, enrich - 
e Gong, at two feet and a half Elf dance, f for the 
-loaf, and other forward kinds: bat the large late 
cabbage e- plants ſhould be fer a yard aſunder every way. 
 ..Thisdiftance is to he underſtood of ſuch plants as are to 
Bhs remain to grow to their full Gze ; but ſuch bf the forward 
kinds as are to be cut while pack. oppo. be planted cloſer; 
es apart be ſufficient. 

Plant out alſo the general crop of red [es if not 
done i in autumn, &c. owns feer and a half, or 


* 
Sow the ſeeds of ca of any or the beginning or 
middle of this month. kinds for ſucceſſional 
young ſummer cabbages; and late < <= for the general 
autumn and winter crops; any of the earty kinda may now 
raiſecꝭ laſt autumn for early 
3 ge are much damaged by froſt, &c. but the large 
fugar loaf is a fine kind to ſo no for late ſummer, and 
forward autumn cabbage ; and for the main autumn, and 
bo: Ee. f winter ſupply, ſow a quantity of the large hot- 
long-fided, and — es; and let them 
be ſown i in an open {pat of ground each. ſort ſeparate. 
See the Kitchen Garden in ee 
Tube plants raiſed from chis ſowi will, many ef them, 
5 be well cabbaged in Auguſt and tember, eff pecially 
the + og ; Batterſea, and Yorkſhire kinds; by the 
large ſorts not till September October, and continue 
all the winter. 
ERed cabbage feed ſhould alſo be vu — middle 
or latter end of this month, to raiſe ſome plants ſor wins 
ter and next pong ſervice ; they will be far for uſe in 


September, or 

the ſpring. ; 
The red cabt ſeed liould beof 1 Dauben 

lsa ſowing the different ſorts of cabbage · fred, it will be 


woſ adviſcable to fow them i inopen expoſed: pane © — 


, Mar.] The — 'Ganvur. | =? 
tant from trees, dns or buildings; b Ges ſown in 


if they Rand too cloſe 


ſuch eloſe ſiuations, a is very often -pradiifed, the 


ren are ' drawn up weak and long-ſhanked, and are 2 


. 


— 


VN 3 
Savoy ſeed, for a crop, to ferve the family 


from about Michaelmas to Chriftmas, .thoald be fown 
about the middle, or towards the latter end of thee 


month, in an open fituation; 
But if it is deſired to have ſavoys ell eatbaged der 


in autumn, that is, in the end of Auguſt, or any time in 


September, they ſhould be ſown in ebruary, or at leaſt | 

the firſt week of this mont. 

dow this ſeed in an open Tpot, and not in narrow bor- 

ders, under walls, &c. . 
The ſorts of favays are the green, yellow, and whith, 


eee main erop. | 


| Tran/planting and. Hur Leince. 


Hauptes ſome more of the lettuce Platte from the 
beds or borders Where ye ſtood all winter; that is, 
— 7 this, obſerve to drew 

ere ants out regularly, and let rhe —_—_ remain in 

-the 2 — border, at ten or twelve inches diſtance; then 
looſen the ſurface of the earth between them with a 

boe, and clear away weeds and litter. 

The plants which are drawn out fhould be planes is an 
2 ſpot of rich ground, at about twelve inches diſtance 5 
each way, and let them be watered. 

And it myſt be obſerved, that ſuch plants as hav ſtood 
all winter in frames, ſhould be in general tranſplanted i into 
an open ſpot, at the diftance above mentioned. 

Lettuce feed. of different ſorts, ſhould be ſown * 
ginning of this month; and tot have a regular fu 
ſome more be fown about the middle, and a third e e 
about the end of the month. 

Nhe proper forts of lettuce to ſow at this time, are the 
white and cos for the principal erop ; and it is alſo 
proper to ſow a little of the ibis, common cabbage, 
and brown and white Dutch, and grand admirable cab- 
e lettuce; but any . ſort will ſucceed from this 
time of ſowing, 8 
- Dig 


. 
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©. Dig for theſe, ſeeds, a rich { «of round md in an 0 
"IH — . and let the earth, — ae ken. 8 
Teeds on the ſurface, with an even hand, and rake them 


— 


So ipinach to ſucceed that fown laſt month: the ſow- 
Ang ſhould be repeated once a fortnight or three weeks, or 
thereabouts, to have a regular ſupply ; for one fow ing will 
not continue fit for uſe longer than that time, before it will 
run. Let the ſeed be of the round-leaved, or ſmooth- 
ſeeded kind; that being the moſt proper ſort: to ſow at 
this ſeaſon, its leaves being: conſiderably thicker, and 
| wry way larger than the prickly - ſeeded ſpinach: 


© eee eee - — 
* * 


is ſeed may, at this ſeaſon, be ſown either on a ſpot 


| alone, or with ſome other crops, ſuch.as between rows of 
beeans, or on the ground where you plant cabbages or 
cauliflowers: obferying, that either alone, or with other 


crops, ſpinach - ſeed ſhould be ſown moderately thin, and 


'Y generally in broad caſt, and in which method you may 
may mix alittle radiſh ſeed and ſow with it; when the 
By feed is fown, tread the ground all over equally with the 


fleet tolerably claſe, taking pretty ſhort ſteps, then let-it 


3 be evenly raked; or · may-occaſionally ſow it in broad flat 


Arills, near an inch. deep, and a foot aſunde.. 

Let it be obſeryed, that ſpinach ſhould not, at this ſea- 

ſeon, be ſown where the ground is much ſhaded with trees 
* "or buſhes; for in ſuch ſituations the plants would be drawn 
up to ſeed before they arrive to half their growth. . 


13 1 the plants at the fame time; to five or ſix inches 
The crop of winter ſpinach which was ſown. laſt au- 
tumn, wil 

and ſhould now be kept clear from weeds, and the earth 
between the plants ftirred with a hoe; and in Fathering 

| | t 
out clean by the roots; but if they already ſtand at wide 
_diftances, only crop the large outer leaves as wanted, 
till they begin to run, then cut them dean up- to the 
PW 
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in lightly, taking care not to draw the earth in heaps. 


Hoe, or hand-weed the eatly crops of: ſpring ſpinach, 


now-be advancing to good perfection for uſe, 


the plants for uſe, if they ſtand cloſe, ſhould thin them 
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| Sewing Onions avid Leeks. 

7 Onions or leeks for the. main. crop-ſhauld be ſown 3 
beginning or middle of this month, provided it was, nor 


done in the latter end of February. | a 
This ſeed ſpould. be ſown on rich ground, and where 


Mr! 


Baz Py 


it is not fubborn and wet. 22 
Having fixed on a proper pot, it will be of great ad- 


vantage to ſpread a good quantity of rotten dung there - 
0 on, and dig 2 ſpade deep; this will greatly promote- 
an = 3 the plants, and their roots will grow to a 
* Thee ſeeds.6f the anions and leeks may in ſome, either 
id be Town togethex, or. principally on feparate compart- 

ments, but the latter is moſt adviſeable for the general 
5 wy obſerving the rule mentioned laſt, mont 
of The ground being dug and laid level, particular care 
5 ſhould be taken to ſow the ſeed ar ſuch a time when the 
of ground may be readily raked. Moft ground will rake beſt 
Ky” immediately after iris dug; ſome requires to lie a day or 
5 two; ſore will rake better after a ſhower of rain; but 


the rule is, let the ſeed be ſown when you find the ground 
will readily break or fall to pieces under the rake without 
dogging thereto ; and let it be obſerved, that the ſooner” 
| fiele ſown after the ground is. dug, the quicker it 
wi | ; 8 


„ ue ground where they are to be Vn, may either be 
3 divided. into beds, or they may be Town all over it in 


one cominued plat : but if ſown in beds, with alleys be- 

= |. tween, it will be more convenient to go in to weed, hoe, 
jg and thin the plants. by | 3 
aha The beda ſhould be four feet arid a half, or five feet broad, ; 

| allowing about a foot for an alley between bed and bed. 
"8 In fbwing theſe ſeeds, either in beds or otherwile, let 
24 them be ſowed on the rough ſurface broad caſt ; and it 
420 8 wilt be adviſeable, in that ſowed in one continued ſpace, 


; in light. looſe ground, that, as ſoon as the ſeeds are 4 
ng ſown; firſt to tread the ground all over with the feet almoſt * 
ide cloſe together; that the ſeed may be more regularly buried + 
"4 in equal depth: then rake it. into the ground evenly: for 
the b thus treading in the ſeed, it in a manner fixes them 
oF juſt where they fall. from the hand, and the treading 
alſo ſettles the ground equally in das ora ; ſo that when | 
you come to rake it, you may d upon any part * 
. » +\d 7 al . . 39 8 wy 4 | E t ereof, 
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thereof, without ypur feet finking in holes; whereas, if, 
in light, looſe ground, it was not to be trodden as above, 
r ſowing the feed, that when. you Rand thereon to 
rake it in, your feet would fink, at every ftep, in deep 
holes: and in raking, the ſeed would be unavoidabl 
drawn into them, and the plants would thereby til 
ſtraggling and in clufters ; but in the other method, they 


will riſe regularly in ev tt: though when the 
ground is divided 5 beds, we may readily ſtand in the 


y, and rake in the feed, which may be more eligible 
in a wet of very moiſt foil. 
If the ground is light and is to be in beds, with alleys 
between, you may eirher occaſionally tread in the ſeed, 
or not, and pare the alleys an inch or two deep,' and 
ſtrew rhe earth over the beds, which will help to bury 
the ſeed more effetually. _ 2 
But let it be obſerved, that where the nd is natu- 
rally wet, and apt to bind, it will not be To proper to 
tread in the ſeed as above, but to divide the ground in 
| beds, four, five, or fix ſeet wide, with alleys twelve 
inches wide between, and to ſtand in thealleys to ſow the 
| feed, and alſo rake it into the Fround or, after the ſeed 
is ſown, and before you rake the. ground, you may firſt 
pare the alleys as above mentioned, and fpread the earth 
byer the beds, and them rake them. 
But of ſowirg of onions, leekz, and many other ſmall 
feeds, that inſtead of ſowing on the rough ſurface and 
raking in, the following method is the general practice 
in ſome places: „ CO 
Tbe ground is digged and trenched in the common 
way, and at every ten or fifteen feet, as you advance in 
the digging, rake the ſurface ſmoorh ; then divide the 
. ground n four feet and a half-wide beds, with ſpade- 
Wide alleys between them; and then with the back of 
the rake, ſhove the earth evenly off the ſurface of the 
ds, half an inch or an inch deep, into the alleys, in a 
ittle ridge along the edge of the beds, ready to draw 
over the ſeeds when ſowed, then directly ſow the ſeed 
on the Turfice of the bed; and with the rake, draw the 
earth out of the alley evenly over it. an equal depth; 
and lightly, rake the furface of each bed ſmooth, clear- 
5 ing of Rones and hard clods. e Br: 
_ © "Thoſe who would make the moſt of their ground, may 
fow a thin ſprinkling of cos-lettuce ſeed with' that of the 
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if, Many of the kitchen gardeners, about London, ſow 
e, their onions and leeks in beds five or fix feet wide, with 
5 alleys eighteen or twenty inches wide between bed. and 


bed, and in theſe wide alleys ſow their pickling cucum- 
bers about the middle or latter end of May, or beginnin 
of June ; and by the time the onions are. full grown = 
athered, the Canna will be in full bearing, and if 
foread out, will cover the ground where the onions grews, 
and if leeks remain thinly on the fame ground, the cucum- | 
ber vines 4 may: ; be conducted Nen them: o 


* 1 


Sewing. Borgcole, | ; 8 1 0 


Any time in this month you. a ſow ſome borecole 
for the ſervice of autumn, winter, and next ſpring. 

There are two principal ſorts, the green and the brown, 
both very hard plants, and deſirable open * r wine: 
ter, as they ſtand the hardeſt froſts. But a particular 
account of them, ſee the work of next 3 

Let this ſeed. be ſowed in a full open expoſure, dient 
from trees, walls, and other fences, as in fuch fituations 
they are apt to draw up too faſt, with long weak anke; 
ſow it broad caſt, and rake it in Mr r other parti 
culars ſee the ſucceeding months. Wh . i 16d = 


v0 | Radifpes, 24 © '; 1. v0T 
” 101 

Sow more radiſh ſeed-to raiſe an of 200 thes | 

ſucceed thoſe ſown laſt month. oa * 

There ſnould be ſome of this ſeed bath of the fla 

non and ſhoxt-rop kind, ſown at three different times this, _. 
in month z that is, at the beginning, middle, and latter n 

the by which means. there will be a due ſucceſſion of young. 

de- radiſhes for the table. Let this ſeed be ſown now, i 


k of open compartibent, and where the ground is good and gf. 


the a ſomewhat light, pliable nature. ; 
ina In ſowing, theſe ſeeds, obſerve the method mentioned 

raw dae ormer months. 

ſeed Thin the crops of early ralllhes,” where che . 

the ſtand too cloſe, pulling up the worſt, andleaving che belt | 
th; plants ſtanding at abot ty or three | Inches, difgnce, * 


ear and clear them from weeds. . - | 
0 In dry weather, let the ently, crops of radiſhes bots. I 
may quently, watered, otherwiſe th ILY Rot Tool 
the and will be Ricky and hot, 
* 2 ally 


es Thee Kiens Gutes. 
Tralias Furnep-rooted Radifoer. 


[M > 


_ raGfh;- there are two ſorts, the white and the red, but 
White is preferable to ſow for the eral ſupply it 
tows ſmall like a young Dutch turnep; and eats very 
reeably in April, May, and June, bot alone like com 
mon radiſhes, or to lice into fallads. See next month. 
Let the feed of both ſorts be ſowed ſeparately in an 


open fpace of light ground, and raked inevenly. 
When the plants have leaves half an inch or an inch 


Ow thin them to flye or fix inches, 
ae cue. and asap: 


litter end of February. 

A ſpot of Fight ground, in'm openſituation, ſhouldbe 
chuſen for "thefe ſeeds, 'for the Toots thiive confiderably 
in ſack'a ſoil and fifuation, - 

round mould be renchied one good ſpade deep at 
keel, 2112 ther doable dig it. Obſerve in dig os to take 
dat thin ſpits, and be. careful tobreak al elods, that the 


Lots may have full liberty td an don long and ſtraight; 


”, fForif the earthis not well divided or ſeparated, the roots 
Atte upt to * bath ſlfort hd forked. 2 
I. be ſeeds may either be ſowed broad caſt all over the 
eee e previouffy divide the ground into four 
| * e feet wide beds; However, 1 in either method ſow the 
| bs think)! With an even hand, and rake them in; but 
gevious'to raking, obſerve, that if the ground be quite 
Hand dry, the ſeed may be firſt trodden in evenly: in 
Hs which, take cate totread the ground over regularly, 
ith the feet prone cloſe together; then let the ſeed be 
diately in even. By, this method the feed 


will pe buried pant in every part, uad the x ts will 
{ 


1 
in ſowing the” ſerds it un be deeper oſceve; 
txt where the $rottd ig Inenhable to be wet, of apt to 
bind, 3 it will io that caſe, be props f to dis ide it into beds 

or Fre ſeek wide, with ira alleys, about'a ſpade 
N ſhe grow : then ſow the fed. Do not, however, 


8 N ground as above: . eat a th te wifes 


Dr. 
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4 This is now the time to begin ſpring -dreſs aſparagus 
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and rake the ſeed in regularly, taking particular care nod | 


to draw the earth in heaps.. 


Or in ſowing theſe - ſeeds, it may be effected by firſt 
raking the ground as you advance in the di ing; then, 
forming the ground into four foet wide beds, ſhave the 
earth off the furface with the back of the rake lialf an inch 
or an inch deep ; ſow the ſeed and rake the earth ee 
as obſerved i in GAY onions, &c. which ſe. 


Of forking and dreſing the Aſparagus Beds. - 581 


eds, which. is done dy forkog. A. ightly — gt them 
with a three-pronged fork. 

This work boull be begun about the middle, orlattep 
end of the month. ti - Ire. p 4 

For the purpoſe ug or for og the eb 5 you. 
ſhould be provided 568 gorfe fork ; it ſhould have 
three tines about nine inches long: the tines ſhoyld. b 
perfectly flat, and about an inch broad, pretty thin, a 
the ends of them"ſliould. be rounded and blut. 

In forking the beds, be careful to looſen, every part to 
a moderate depth, but taking great care not to £9 ” 
deep to wound the crowns of the roets.. . 

e above work of forking theſe beds is moſt, necellary 

to be done every ſpring, ta ĩmprove and looſen the 


and to give free liberty for the buds to ſhoot up: ale t 
BW give free acceſs to the ſun, air, and ſhowers of rain; 
The beds being forked, they muft afterwards be raked | 


even: obſerving that if youdo not rake them immediately 


after they are forked, to deferit no longer than the end 0 


this month, or firſt or ſecond week in April, for by that 


time the buds will begin to advance towards the e 


Planting 5 


New plantations of aſparagus may now be made,. 


being the proper ſeaſon to remove theſe plants; but ĩs 6 
done any time in the month, when the weather is. _ 


In making plantations of theſe Plant, one great articls 


to be con ſidexed is, to males choice of a proper ſoilz chooſe 


* beſt we en affords; it muſt not be wet, nor too 
— or ſi 


Re Oo ſb ce 0 


* 


pliable, ſo as it will readily fall to pieces in digging or 
raking, &c. and in a ſituation that enjoys the full ſun. 
| . The ground where you intend to make new aſparagus 
'beds, ſhould be regularly, trenched and a large quantity 
of good rotten dung buried equally in each trench, atleaſt 
twelve or fifteen inches below the ſurface ofthe dug ground. 


bedsfour feet and a ide, with alleys two feet wide 
between bed and bed. 6:4 : 
Four rows. of aſparagus are to be planted in each be 
and ten-or twelve inches diſtance to be allowed between 
plant and plant in the row, and let the outſide rows.of 
each bed be nine inches from the edge. | 
Next, let it be obſerved, that the plants for this planta. 
tion conſiſt now entirely of roots, no top; they muſt 
not be more than two years old; but moſt good gar- 
deners prefer thoſe that are only one year, which are 
What I would chooſe to plant; as from experience have 
found they generally take root much freer, and ſucceed 
every way better than two years old plants. If you chooſe 
to raiſe the plants yourſelf, it is done by ſowing the ſeed 
any time this month in a bed of rich earth; (ſee page 
126,) and they will be proper for planting out next ſpring, 
or, if you do not chooſe to loſe, a year or two in waiting 
For , raiſing: the plants, you may purchaſe them, ready 
raiſed, -of -moft kitchen gardeners near large towns, 
They are commonly ſold at a ſhilling to eighteen pence 
Sr two ſhillings per hundred. | g 
The following is the method of planting them: 

SBtrain your line lengthways the beds, nine inches from 
the edge, and then with a ſpade cut out a ſmall trench or 
Arill clofe to the line, about fix inches deep, making that 
fide next the line nearly upright; and when one trench is 
ed, plant that before you open another, placing the 

1 p< on the diſtapce of ten or twelve inches 1n the row, 
In planting theſe plants, obſerve they muſt not be 
placed flat in the bottom of the trench, as by ſome 
pople practiſed; but muſt be placed nearly upright 
Knſt the back of the trench or drill, and ſo that the 
own of the plants may alſo ſtand upright, and two or 
three inches below the ſurface of the ground; and let them 
be all placed an equa] depth, ſpreading their roots ſome- 
what regular, againft the back of the trench, and at the 


ſame'time drawing a little earth up agaiaft them abr 
E 5 8 1 | \ n 


— 
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The ground being dug and laid level, divide it into 
half w 


5 
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hand as you place th uſt to fix the plants in their due 
paſition, till the row is planted; then when one row is thus 
planted, immediately, with a rake, draw the earth into 
the drill over the plants, and then proceed io open another 
drill, or trench, as before directed; plant it in the ſame 
manner, and cover in the plants as above, and ſo on till 
the whole is planted. When they are all planted, let 
the ſurface of the beds be raked ſmooth, and clear them 
from ſtones..- | 
At each corner of every bed, let a firm fake be driven 
into the ground, to ſerve as a mark for the alleys.. _ 

In planting aſparagus, it is cuſtomary with ſuch gar- 
deners as are obiiges to make the wolt of every ſpot of 

ground, to ſow a thin crop of onions the firſt year, on the 
new aſparagus beds; and this ſhould be performed before 
the beds are raked, ſowing the ſeeds, z them in; 
and thus a crop of onions may alſo be obtained without 
huzting the aſparagus, provided the onions are not ſuf- 
fered to grow juſt about. the plants. ts De IO 

The aſparagus: being planted, the next care is, when 
the plants come up, which will be about the end of next 
month, to keep them clean from weeds, which muſt be 
well attended to, during the ſummer ſeaſon. Forthe far- 
ther management, ſee the work of Summer, and October 
and November, and the article of Of dreſing and forking | | 
the beds in this month, page 123, ' ; | 
Let it next be obſerved, that it will be three years from 
the time of planting before the aſparagus * produce 
buds large enough to cut for uſe; though ſometimes a 
few of the largeſt buds may be cut the ſecond ſpring after 
, that i planting ;'bet ' ſhould adviſeto let it be the third or fourth 


| 
| 
| 


his year before you make a general cutting. ._ 
ne 0 A plantation of aſparagus, if the beds are properly 
by dreſſed every year, as directed in the ſpring and autumn | 
3h be months, will continue to produce good buds ten or twelve | 

years, | 6 | | | | 

10 In making new Tre of aſparagus, it is the cuſ- . 
* * tom of ſome gardeners, inſtead of putting in young 
ww" 51 N as above directed, to ſow the ſeed at once in the | 
* eds, where the plants are to remain; and it is not a bad | 
n way; for by that practice the plants are not diſturbed 


e by removal, and conſequently cannot fail of producing 
ihe „„ Jordans K ö 
| 8 G 3 But 
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A plantation of afparagus thus raiſed, will produce 
buds fit to cut the fourth ſpring after ſowing, but will be 
very large and ſine the fifth year. 5 
As the method of cutting aſparagus may not be fami- 
Har to every one, I will here explain it. You ſhould be 
provided with a ſtraight narrow, taper knife, whoſe blade 
about eight or nine inches long, and about an inch and: 
4 half broad at the haft, narrowing to about half an inch. 
at the poĩnt which ſnould he rounded off from the back, and 
made fomewhat blunt, and the edge ſhould be made full 
of ſmalt teeth like a ſaw: en, when the buds, 
are from about two or three or four inches high, they 
ſhould be then cut, obſerving to ſtip the knife down 
eloſe to each bud, and cut it off ſlantingly about three 
or four inches within the ground, taking great care not 
to wound or break off any young buds coming up near 
it from the ſame root, for there are always ſeveral buds, 
in different ſtages of growth, advancing at the ſame tin. e 
from the ſame root. | 1 
Plant aſparagus for forcing. See February. 
| Sowing Aſparagus. Seed. | 
© Fhis is now the ſeaſon to ſow aſparagus ſeed, to raiſe 
5 Mants to make new plantations as above, or to raiſe plants 
E ele in hot-beds. mw 2 
This ſeed mould be ſown in the beginning or middle be plan 
of che month, on beds four ſeed wide of rich earth. Sow: plants; 
x broad-caft on the ſurface, then tread it in, and caſt ſome ſpring- 
. . of che earth out of the alleyseveply over — +9 rop 
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or ſix weeks, When they muſt be kept very clean, 
weeds hy & careful hand- weeding at different times in 


rake them ſmooth. The plants will come 6p in a en 
can from 


K 


| ſummer, If che weather be very dry when the plants fir 
come up, it will be proper to refreſh them cow and they. 
with water, which will forward them in theirgrowth. 
They will be fit to plant out for good next ſprings See 


the article for Planting Aſparagus in this month, page. 123. 
When aſparagus is to be planted out for {HA ng that 


= 


article in the work of February. | 
crit Hf of Articholes, * 


* 


x: Make a neraldrefling of artichokes the beginning or | 


middle of this month. | 
Where the ground has been trenched up, and laid over 
theſe plants laſt winter, to protect them from froſta, let it 
now be levelled down, eſpecially if he lants have be- 
gun to ſhoot tole rably ſtrong, atherwile deter it till neat 
month; obſerving as yau proceed in levelling down, to 
dig and looſen. all the ground about the plants; at the 
ame time examine the number of ſhoots or — 
on each ſtool or roat, ſelecting two or three of the ſtrong 
on every {tool to remain, and allabove that number to be 
llipped-off cloſe with your hand; obſerving, in perform- 
ing this work, ta open the earth deep enough about each 
ſtock or root, that you may readily get to ſſſp the ſuper» 
abundant ſhootsoff clean from the place from whence they 
ariſe; minding, as above, to leave two good ſhoots, but 
never more than three, upon each root or ſtock, cloſing the 
earth in again about the root, and alſo about the young 
plants, preſſing it cloſe about them with yaur hand. 

The ſhoots which are flipped off, will do to make freſh 
plantations, where wanted.;. for artichokes are increaſed 
by planting the yaung ſhaats, and by no other method g 
and chis is the ſeaſon to do it. See as below. | 

N e \ 
Planting Artichokes. 


5 


Where a plantation of art! 


plants; obſerving that thoſe, ſlips ar fuckers flipped of in 
ſpring-drefling the old plants as above directed, are the 
proper ſets for this purpoſe. of 215 

G 4 There 


chokes is intended, let them | 
be planted as ſoon in the month as you, can procare good = 


) 


— 
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Confiderably larger, and the eatable parts more thick an 
fleſhy. | 65 r | 


They ſhould be plante 


diſtant from one another in the row. Give them ſome - 
water immediately after they are 
earth properly about the plants. 


'of the ſummer, will not fail to 
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There are two ſorts, the large globe artichoke, and the 
French or green oval artichoke; but the former is greatly 


preferable to plant for the general ſupply, the heads hag 


d in an open fituation, and in 
ood ground; alſo let a good quantity of rotten dung be 


ead over the piece, and dig it in. And in which plant 
the ſets ſingly with a dibble, in rows a yard and a half 
aſunder, and not leſs than two feet, nor more than a yard 


planted, to ſettle the 


The above plantation, if kept clear from weeds, and 
now and then watered in dry weather, in the beginning 


following autumn, 


—— 


| But it is proper to ob 
. Eropof onions, lettuce, radiſhes or 

between the rows of the artichokes. | 
A plantation of artichokes will continue to produce 


yield good artichokes the 


ſerve, that you may ſow a thin 


ſpinach, the firſt year 


good head five or fix years, and ſometimes lenger ; but it 


muſt be obſerved, that if required to have a ſueceſſion of 


theſe fruit, for four or five month, in the ſummer, ſhould 


make a new plantation every ſpring ; for the old ſtocks. 
which have been planted a year or two, produce heads 


in June or July ; and thoſe planted now, produce heads 
in Auguſt, September and October. 


Planting Beans. | 


Plant beans of any kind, for all ſorts ſucceed well fro 
this time of planting. 


This i ſtill a proper ti 


me to plant the Windſor, To- 


ker, and Sandwich, and alſo the ſong- podded bean, which 
is a very _ bearer. Any of the ſmaller kinds of beans 


may alſo 


the white bloſſom, it 1 
ceeding ſweet, and is by ſo 


afford a regular ſu 


ip ſeaſon of them. 


= 
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planted any time this month, particularly 


a great bearer, and eats ex- 
me preferred to all others. 

There ſhould be ſome of the moſt approved of theſe 
ſorts put into the ground every fortnight, which will 


2 


pply of young beans during the prin- 
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plant the large kind of beans in rows a yard aſynder, 


nnd the leſſer kinds thirty inches between the rows, But, 


if it is intended to plant ſavoys or cabbage plants between 


them, the rows in general, for all the ſorts, ſhould be full 


a yard aſunder. 


Sowing. Peas, c. 


* 


Sow marrowfat peas once a fortnight, or thereabouts; 


by which means you will have a conſtant ſupply of young 


- 


peas for the table. | 
Any other of the large or ſmaller kind of peas, as are 
mentioned in the former months, may be ſowed now; al- 


lowing thediſtance of a fortoight, or thereabouts, between 


each ſowing, Draw drills for the different kinds of peas 


at the diſtance mentioned in the former month, and ſow; - 


them regularly, and cover them with earth about an 

inch and a half deep. E 
All the ſorts of peas 8 be ſowed in open 

ſituations, not much under low ſpreadiog trees. 


 Earthing Peas and Beans. © 


Draw earth to the tems of ſuch peas and beans as are- 
now up ſome height; it will ſlrengthen the plants greatly 


and will encourage their growth. 


AE. Sticking Peas. n 


Stick peas where intended, according 25 the different 


crops advance in growth, fix or eight inches high. 


5 Turneps. | 


Sow turneps for a full crop about the middle, or to- 
wards the latter end of this month, in an open ſituation,” 
and where the ground is light. T 420 
Note, Turneps may be ſown at the beginning of the, 
month, if required; = thoſe which.are ſown 55 early, 
are apt to run up for ſeed before they apple, or at leaſt- 
before they arrive at any conſiderable ſize in the root. 
The proper ſeed to ſow-now, is that known by the name 
of Dutch turnep, it being the beſt - ſort to ſo at-this - 
ſeaſon in gardens; but eſpecially for the firſt and ſecond- 


crops. _ 
Celery... 4 


, 


If. celery was not ſown the laſt month, let ſame ſeed be 


ſown the beginning of this, to plant out in May and june, 
&c, for an early crop; ſow ſome more of the ſame 'e:d 
G5: ab owt 


9 
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abgut the middle, or towards the latter end, for the prin. * 
cip⸗ 1 crop. Fhe ſeed ſheuld be ſown in a warm ſpot of path 
rich earth; covering it but lightly, not more than a, 
narter of an inch; or yon may rake it in wich a light 


even Hand. Moiſten the bed with water frequently WI 84 
in dry weather. * : grill 
L,eet it be obſerved there are two forts of celery ; one each 
known by the name of Italian or upright celery; the deep 
@ther called celeriac, or rurnep-roored celery. The firſt T: 
is that which is moſt commonly cultivated, and of which culcu 


there are two varieties, viz. common upright celery with 

hollow ſtalks, and ſolid- ſtalked celery : both of which 
being raiſed from ſeed ſowed as above, are afterwards 
plated in trenches for blanching their ſtalks; which are 

mne principal uſeful parts thereof; but the celeriac is ge. 

| ferally planted on level ground: the roots of it ſwell like 
a turnep, and is that part of the plant ich is uſed; 


Small Sallading, ſuch-as creſſes, muſturd, radiſh, rape, 
and turnep; ſhould,. when a conſtant ſupply is wanted, 
be ſown onee week at leaſt, in a warm border, obſerving. 
to draw ſome flat ha Grills, three inches aſunder; 
fow the ſeeds therein; each fort ſeparate, and cover them 
lightly with fige earth. 2 
For the particular Method of ſowing theſe ſeeds, ſee 
the work of laſt month; and when'the plants begin to 
come up, aut if the earth cake, fo as they cannot riſe 
freely, let the ſurface be lighily whiſked with the hand, or 
| the end of a flender- birch broom, or with a light rake, 
2s is there mentioned. | Ser hoot 
If theſe young herbs are attacked with a hoar froſt ap- 
pearing on them in the morning, let them be watered to 
. waſh it off before the ſan comes on them, as obſerved” 
Jaſt'month, which will prevent their turning black and 
Poiling- | | 
- Purſpanus. IS 
Purſlane, if required early, ſhould be ſowed the begin: 
ning of this month, in a het bed. Make the bed'ilight;- 
eighteen inches high will do; put a frame on and cover 
the bed with earth four or five inches thick: ſow the 
ſeed on the ſurface, and cover it about 2 quarter of an 
ineh wich light earth, 3 6, "0 


K » 
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This feed may be ſongd in a bed of rich miu. 


of nathral ground at the end of the month. 
wo 8 oxving 'Chervil ond Coriander: | 12 
by Sow chervil and coriander ſeeds; draw ſome ſhallow 
drills for thel, pub a tr] eight or nine inches aſunder: | 
ne each ſort — and cover them about half an i 
he deep with earth. 
rt Theſe. herbs ae all to remain where ſowh, and the chief 
ick culture * require is to be kept clear from weeds, 
5 | Sewing Parſley. 3% 
rds le if not ſowed laſt. month, may de ſawsn-in 4 
are lingle drill along the edge of the quarters, or borders of 
ge- this garden it will make a uſeful andalſo a neat edging, - 
ike” if nor lullred to grow rank, eſpecially the curled parſley; 
or if large ſupplies are wanted for market, it may be ſawed - | 
in a rows.nine inches aſunder, or upon the gene- . 
ral ſurface, and trod down; and raked in- 
nl «4 Soxving. Baſil: ; 
4 4 Baſil is in ſome families uſed as a Wachen herb; is a 
Ty tender plant, of- buſhy growth. It is raiſed from ſeed, 
ty and-the middle or latter end of this month; or in April, . 
; is the ſeafon to ſow it, and the plants will be ready fol 2 
ſee planting out in May. | 
26 But for the greater certainty of ſucceſs, it will de ad- 
iſ viſeable to low ie in a ſlight hot-bed, and in dry earth, 
pd otherwiſe the ſeed will rot ; and be careful to deſeud it i 
1 ſtom wet till the plants are come up. 


They are to be planted out into a rde &e. 10 "of 
May. i as directed for capſicums: fer page 


wy l 
| to * 

ved Sowing and plinting arion forts of Pot and Medica! derbi. 
and The ſeeds of dill, fennel; borage, bur net, bugloſs, ſor- 


rel, marigolds, orach and clary; together with'the ſeeds 
of. all gcher, herhs of the like kinds, may be ſowed any 
time in this monthy in a bed or border of common eatthy - 


= 
" 2 
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pins and, rake them in; moſt of which may remain where fowed, 

1 if the dun are properly thinned ; or ſome, as . 

ver forreh, fen 7 clary, marigolds, barege, may be pay” - 
the ole, ot aſander, in May, lone, or July. 

ant flips 05 baum, burnet, tarragon, tuniey, Leona 


to * —— and chamomile, k 
his | 8 1 : In. 


. 
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In taking off theſe flips of the plants, be careful to pre- 
ſerve ſome root to each: plant them nine or ten inches 
diſtance from each other, in beds of rich cart. 

Soy hyſſop, thy me, ſavory, and ſweet-marjoram, at the 
beginning; but they ſucceed = well if ſown any time 
in this month. Theſe ſeeds fhou be ſowed fepgratety in 


beds of rich light earth, and raked in; or, may alſo be 
ſown in ſhallow drills, fix inches aſunder, covering them 


in with fine earth a quarter of an inch deep, or may be 
ſowed in a ſingle drill along the * of borders, &c. 
where the plants will make uſeful. edgings. 


' Theſe plants may either remain where ſowed, or may 


be tranſplanted, for which purpofe they will be 'fir in 
June; but if they were to remain where ſown, they ſhould 
at the above time be thinned to five or fix inches diſtance, 
and thoſe which are drawn out may be planted in other 
beds, &c. fix inches afunder. | 
But thoſe which are fown for edgings need not be 
thinned. _ 0 ; 
Plant ſlips or cuttings of fage,. hyſſop, thyme, and ſa- 
vory, any time this month. N. PETE 6:1 +: 0s 
Theſe ſlips or cuttings ſhould be of the laſt year's ſhoots, 
about five, ſix, or ſeven. inches long; obſerving to ſlip or 


eut them off cloſe to the place from whence they ariſe; | 
but they axe ſometimes off-ſet ſhoots riſing from the bot - 


tom of the old plants that. are often.furniſhed with roots; 
which ſhould alſo be particularly chofen.. | 
apart; they will take root in a ſhort time, and will make 
od plants in three or four months, if you water them in 
_ ry weather; and in September they will be ſtrong and 
well rooted, and may then be tranſplanted at proper diſ- 
tances in beds of rich earth. 7 


Roſemary, Rue, Ce. 


Plant flips or cuttings of roſemary, rue, wormwood, 
and lavender. 5 ren EN | 

Let theſe be planted'in a ſhady: border, fix inches 
apart; they will take root freely, by obſerving to water 
them in dry weather; they may be tranſplanted into a 
more open fituativn about Michaclmas, when they will 
be well rooted. q . 5 


Plant all the ſorts in a ſhady border, five or fin lnckes | 
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It muſt be alſo obſerved in planting the cuttings of 
theſe plants, that principally the young ſhoots produced 
haſt year are to be choſen for planting ; from about five 
or fix, to eight, nine, or ten inches long, according 'as 
they occur, (obſerving to ſlip or cut them off. cloſe to 
the part from whence" they proceed, Rae 

Put each ſlip or cutting about two parts out of three 
into the ground. | 
Or, if any 'off-fet ſhaots or ſuckers riſe immediately 
from or near the roots of the old plants, theſe are par-. 
ticularly eligible for planting... OR TOE RON: 

| Sowwing Nafturtiums;. my 
Naſturtiums are often uſed in families; their flowers. 
and young leaves for ſallads, the flowers alſo to garniſh. 
diſhes, and their green berries to pickle. _ | 

This is now a good time to ſow. them, and the ſooner: 
ig the month —.— $78 | 3 

Drills muſt be drawn for them as is practiſed for peasg _ 
the ſeeds muſt be dropped into the drills two or. three 
inches aſunder, and be covered an inch deep with earth. 

When the plants gre come up about fix inches high, 
they ſhould. have flicks. placed for them to run upon: 
for theſe plants are of the running or climbing kind or 
for the fake of ſupport, may ſow them. near a hedge,. 


rails, or any other fence. 
eee or: Chives: | 

Cives, a ſmall ſpecies of onion, growing in large tufts, 
are uſeful in a fam\ly inthe ſpring, &c. as a ſubſtitute for 
young onions, both in ſallads and culinary purpoſes: they 
are propagated by ſlipping the roots, and this is a proper 
time to plant them: the method ĩs to part or take off ſome 
fips from the old roots, and plant them in beds, where 


they are to remain, at about eight inches diſtance. -- 


In ſlipping or parting the above roots, obſerve to pre- 


ſerve eight or ten of the ſmall bulbs together in a cluſter; 


and in that manner to plant them 2324 
They are to be-planted-with-a dibble, making holes for 
them at the diſtance above mentioned, putting one eluſter 
of roots as above in each hole, and cloſing the earth well 
about them. They will ſoon take root, and inereaſe ve 


aft into large bunches, of man) years duration. 


Mints 


he 


9 

. 4M 
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th This is now. a good time to make new plantations of | * 
X ed 


his plant is propagated either by parting the roots, or 
by fg of the you ſpring plants —— with root 
Abres at the bottam ; alſo by cuttingsof the young ſtalks 
next _— and May, &c. butat —— the incteaſing 
it by ſlips, or: parting theroets, is enera rac- 
4 —— — 1 * ; uy 4 
In the third or fourth week in this month, have recdurſe 
to ſuch old beds of mint as are well ſtocked wich young 
ſpring plants, and there flip and draw up a due quantity 
of the beſt ſhoots properly rooted ; draw them up gently, 
and with the help of your knife at times, to raife vr ſepa. 
rute them; every plant williſe with tolerable good roots. 
Having procured the plants, jet them be płantet in rows. 
_ #bour ſix inches aſunder, and flVe of fix inches diſtant in 
the rows, and let them have immediately a tolerable wa- 
tering, to fettle the earth clvſe about the roets. | 
Phe method of propagating mint by roots is this: get 
a quantity of old roots, and let theſe be parted in a pro. 
per manner; then draw grills with-a hot ſix inches aſun- 
der; place the roots in the Urills, cover them about an 
* inch deep with the earth, and then Take the ground. 
Det when the above method isco be practiſed, the roots: 
ſhould be procured, and planted either in February, or 
the beginning of this month, or in October or November. 
Theſe plants will thrive in almoſt any ſoil or ſituation. 


- _ ,.._ Sow capiicams; the ſred⸗ pods of theſe. plants being of 
à hot ſpicy quality, are mac h eſteemed: for pickling : the 
. ge podded kinds are beſt, bat any of the forts: may be 
uſed ; See th Catalogue of Plants. . 
They are tender plants, and the ſeeds require to be 
ſowed in a hot · bed about the: beginning. middle, ot to- 
wards the latter end of this mauth: and when the:plants 
appear, let them have a large portion of free air, and 
water them frequently. 1n;the middle on latter en uf 
May they will be fit to tranſplant, which muſt be 4 
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beds of rich earth in the eommon gronad. See the work” 
of April and May. 1 r 
But if they were to be fiſt pricked ont from the ſeed - 
bed the next month, into anotber ſlight bot- bed, three or 
four inches-aſunder, to haye three or e N 
it would forward them greatly: or in default of a hot. 
bed for this purpoſe, may prick them out on a warm 
border early in May (obſerving toarch the bed over with: 
hoops, and cover them on night and bad weather With 
mats;) they may afterwards be tranſplanted with bafle 
of earth to the roots to where they are finally to-remain, , 
Sewing Love-Apples.. _ * 
About the mĩddie of this month is the time to'ſow fore” 
tomato, or love: apple ſeed, the fruit or apples of theſe 
plants are, in ſome families, much uſed in ſoups, and are 
alſo often uſed to pickle, both when they are green, and 
when 1 * 14 464 | ++": % 
The fruit, when ripe, is of a beautiful red colour, © - 
The plants are tender; and the ſeed muſt be ſowed in 
a light hot-bed, treating the plants as directed above for 


For the further management of them, / ſe the 'Kirchew- 


1 


6 Plant garlic and ſhallots; let theſe be planted in the 
on. manner mentioned in the former month; and the Tooner- 
int, they are planted nowethe better 
* | Sͤcallions. r 
The dry oiiſons which begin ta ſhoot i the Nooſe ay 
be planted in the garden, four or five. inches aſunder, 
| where they will ſoon take root, andſheot up freely, and- 
of will ſerve to pull up for feallions. 
eo, feorzonera and ſallafy where required, if not done 


* in February, and alſo ſkirrets: let theſe ſeeds be ſowed 
. thin on ſeparate beds, in an open ſituation, and raked 


— in ;- they may be ſown any time this month. 1 2 
— They are to remain in the places where ſowed, obſerv- 
1-of ig to thin them to fix or eight inches diſtance each way... 
into Be | SEN Note, 


2 1 3 C 
- 


Note, The ſkirrets may alſo be propagated by fli ; 
from the fides of old roots, planting them fix or eig 
inches diſtan ce. W ; 7 


* 
. 


All thefe plants are eſteemed for their long feſhy roots 
ing in perfection in Autumn, &c. See next 


* forboiliog, 
month. 2 
| * Large. rooteu Parſley, © © 
Soy the ſeed of Hamburgh or large- rooted parſley, if 
they were not ſown the former month. ' 8 
This is cultivatedfor its large parſnip-like-root ; let the 
ſeeds be ſowed in an open ſituation, either in ſhallow drills, 
or on the ſurface, and raked in evenly: when the plants are 
up, and have got a little ſtrength, they muſt be thinned 
to-fix inches diſtance, that the roots may have room to 
ſwell; for it is the root of the plant that is to be eaten. 


EKidney beans of the early dwarfs may be planted about 


| the end of, this month, if the weather is dry, and the 


ground not too wet; they are tender, and plant only a 


mall portion at this time, cloſe under ſome wagm wall. 


Draw ſome drills for them in a warm border, about an 
inch deep, and two feet or;thirty inches aſunder. 
Place the beans in the drills > 
apart, and cover them with earth about an inch deep. 
Or may ſow ſome ſeed in a ſfender hot-bed about the 
end of the month, for tranſplanting into warm borders 
the middie or latter end of. April, . 
For the different ſorts of kidney beans, ſee the Kitchen 
Garden for April. - RESTO 
Sow more kidney beans in a hot-bed or hot-houſe, &c. 


to continue a regular ſupply uf the early crops, to ſueceed 
thoſe of the two former months, obſerving the ſame me- 


thods as there directed. | 
Sow cardoons in the middle of this-month for tranſ: 
Plantation: dig a bed of lightearth for them ina free fitu- 
ation, let the 


_ weeks; and in about two months after are to betranſplant- 


WE cd finally in an open fituation, four or five feet aſunder. 
Baut obſerve when the plants have been come up in the 
ſeed: bed about a fortnight or three weeks, they _ be 
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out ta or three inches 


eed be ſown thin, and rake it in evenly, 
the plants will come up in about. a fortnight, or three 
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» MM thinned wherethey are too thick, leaving them five or fix | 


t inches aſunder, that they may have room to grow with- 
RD out drawing each other up weak. n 
$ They will be pretty ſtrong and fit to plant out in June. 
t See the work of that month. l an n 


Or cardoon ſeed may be ſowed at once where the plants 
are to remain, in rows five feet aſunder, by four feet in 


f e 


Potatoes. 
55 Potatoes may be planted any time this month, but 
— about the middle of the month is a proper time to begin 


d that wor k. 1 * 
Theſe roots thrive beſt in a moderately light or le oſe 


ſoil, and where it is not wet, and if you add ſome dung, 

it will be a great advantage. NE 

In planting potatoes, be careful to procure ſome good 

ſets; thatis, to pick a quantity of the beſt kinds of po- 

F tatoes, perfectly ſound, and of a tolerably large ſize: 
wt ' theſe are to be prepared for planting by cutting each 
* root into two, three or more pieces, minding particu- 
£ larly that each piece be furniſhed with at leaſt one or 

_ two eyes or buds, ' which is ſufficient. | 

a Being thus prepared, they are to be planted in rows 


not leſs than eighteen inches diſtance, but will be more 
Ga eligible if two or three feet aſunder, and to be ſet twelve 
or fifteen inches diftant in the row, and four or five deep. 


As to the method of planting, it is moſt commonly 2 
i formed with a thick 2 dibble; but ſome plant 
* them as they proceed in digging or plowing the ground, 
| placing them in a row along the bottom of the trenches 
X or furrows, five or ſix inches deep, turning the earth of 
awd the* next trench or furrow, over them. Others firſt dig 
6 5 or plow the ground, then draw drills with an hoe or 
| - plow, about fix inches deep, and ſo drop the ſets. in the 
drills, and cover them in; and ſome hole them in with 
inf! a ſpade, by taking out a ſmall fpit of earth for each ſet, - 
tu- which a boy drops in the hole, whilſtthe man covers it 
uy, with the earth of the next aperture. | 
Iree. To plant them with dibbles, have the dibbles thick and 
int- blunt ended; or thoſe who plant large quantities in fields 
der. have dibbles about three feet long, with a croſs handle 
the at top / to take. hold on with both hands, and the lower 
d be end thod with iron, having a foot or ſhoulder of iron 
ned: 2 N 1 fixed 


1 3 . 
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Med at about five or fix inches from the bottom, to put 


foot upon to help to thruſt it into the ground, 
Weudiag — en as far in the ground as the above 
ſhoulder, by which means the holes ate made all an ex- 
at depth. ö 8 | 
For large quantities in fields, one, perſon may be em- 
ployed in making the beles, and another to follow after 
to drop in the potatoe-ſets, which work of dropping 
them may. be performed by women, or girls, or boys. 


Fery/alem, Artichokes, 


Plant Jeruſalem artichokes where required, 


\ Theſe roots will thrive in almof any ſoil, and multiply 
ſd exceedingly, that it is not eaſy to clear the ground of 
them again, for the leaſt bit will, grow. The root, the 
eatable part of the plant, being large fleſhy tubers, bear- 


11 # * - 


- * 


N te to a, potatoe, but of a more irre- 
gu 


ar form, and taſte ſome what like the bottom of an 
artichoke, (hence probably the name) are in perfection 
In autumn and all the winter, and are very good and 
wholeſome to boil and eat with butter, &c. _ | 
Let chem be planted" in rows a yard-aſunder, four E 
five inches deep, and eighteen inches, or two feet diſ- 
tant in the rows. | | | 
Obſerve the ſame method in preparing the vets and 
Planting them, as directed for potatoes. 11 


Tus Favur GarDEN.. 
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PT He- Treet. 


for performing that wor 


wrong; the young bearing ſhoats being tender, many af 
them are liable to be killed by che froſt in ſevere winters; 


5 and, therefore, if they were to be proned in autumn, 


and no more ſhoots left than What will juſt furniſh the 


wall, and ſevere froft afterwards.gdeftroy many of — 


8 


Pn gers this being the def ume of. th year 
Some prune figs the latter end of autuma, but that is 


un. 
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| ſhoots, you have then no reſourde left for ſhoots to ſup- 


ply theſe vacancies. | | | 
The beſt way, therefore, is to let theſe trees remain 
unpruned till this ſeaſon, leaving the wholeſupply of young. 
ſhoots till this time; and if ſevere froſts ſhould bap in. 
winter, there will be a chance, out of the whole, - 
find enough that have eſcaped. the froft, to lay in to 
niſh the wall. ind: , | 
In pruning * obſerve, that as they bear only on 
the young wood, muſt leave a ſufficient ſupply of the laſt 
ſummer's ſhoots from the bottom to the extremity, U 
way, in every part where poſſible, ' and prune out the ill- 
placed and ſuperfluous thereof, with part of the old bearexs 
naked old wood, to have proper room to train the proper 
ſhoots, ſo as the tree may be equally furniſned with bearers,. 
at moderate diſtances, for theſe young ſhoots bear the 
the enſuing ſeaſon ; fig-trees always producing their fruit 
on the one year old wood. only. 
Leave the branches and ſhoots in 


to 


neral about ſeven 


or eight inches aſunder, with all the ſhoots at full length; 


in pruning out the fuperabundant and improper ſhoots, 

and uſeleſs old wood, cdt quite cloſe, leaving no ſpur ar. 

ſtump; bile careful to cut᷑ out the worſt, and leave the 

ſtrongeſt and moſt promiſing well placed ſhoots at the 

wag above-mentioned, with a leading one to each. 
ranch, 

Take care always, in particular, to train in every year 
ſome young ſhoots, at or near the bottom, that there may 
be a ſupply of young branches coming up regularly one 
after another, to ſupply the place of long old naked 
branches, which will occur every ſeaſon in ſome part ar 
other of the tree; for- ſuch long-extended naked. old. 
branches or others not furniſhed properly with young 
wood, ſhould now be cut out, that there may. be f. 
cient room to train the bearing branches regularly, and 


at 22 diſtances. 


n cutting out uſeleſs. large branches of theſe trees, 
either any too long. extended, or. unfurniſhed with bear- 
ing wood, &c. ſhould be either cut off cloſe to the place 
from whence they proceed, or to ſome convenient lower 
young ſhoot, or branch, cutting them quite cloſe, and 
leaving no ſtumdp. 2, | ID 

The young branches of fig-trees muſt not be ſhorten- 
ad. or topped, but leave each at full length; for. if they 
| | | Were. 


— 
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were to be ſhortened, it would not ooly cut away the E 
4 


where fruit would have appeared, but alſo occaſion 

'to run much to wood, and thereby never produce half 

, crop of fruit, ſo only cut off caſual dead ends. 
he tree being pruned, let every branch be imme. 


diately nailed ſtraight and cloſe to the wall, at equal 


"diſtances, ſeven or eight inches from each other, or 
thereabout. e 


Propagating and planting Fi- Trees. 2 


Plant fig-trees where wanted, this being rather the beſt 
month in the year for removing them; for they will now 
take root in a very ſhort time, $8504; wall 7 

In planting figs, may either procure trained young trees 
of ſeveral years growth, or ſuch that are arrived to a 
bearing ſtate, and plant them againſt the beſt fouth walls, 
at twenty feet diſtance; or as theſe trees are p Peta, 
in general, either by the ſuckers which ariſe from the 
roots of the old trees, or by layers, or cuttiags, young 
plants of theſe may be planted pt once where they are to 
remain, as above, that they may eſtabliſh their roots more 
effectually without being afterwards diſturbed by removal, 
. as old plants do not root ſo freely as young; therefore, in 
default of trained trees ſome good ſuckers, of a moderate 
growth, and ſuch as are firm and well ripened, may be 
procured either the beginning of this month, or in Oc- 
tober, ſlipping them off as low as poſſible, with roots, 
and plant ſtrong ones at once where they are to remain; 
and others may be planted in the nurſery, for training a 
few years. ogg; Mes 

Bat to raiſe them, by layers, it is performed on the 
young branches any time this month, or in October or 
November, laying them in the earth four or five inches 
deep with the tops out; and they will be well rooted in a 
year, when they ſhould be ſeparated from the old tree, 


And planted either in the nurſery or where they are to 


remain. 


Cuttings of the young ſhoots may alſo be planted now, 


or in antumn; and they will be well rooted. by the au- 
tumn following, managing them as above. 

If theſe trees are to be planted againſt walls, or pales, 
Tet them be planted at leaſt. twenty feet diſtance from 
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But fig-trees trained in half, or quarter ſtandards with 
full heads, may be planted detached, in ſome ſheltered 
ſunny ſituation, permitting their heads to branch away 
regularly around like other ſtandard trees; and they will, 
in favourable ſeaſons, bear plenty of good figs. 


Pruning Apricot, Peach, and NeAarine Trees, prot" 


When apricot, peach, and nectarine trees ſtil] remain 
unpruned, let them now be pruned and nailed, as ſoon, 
as poſſible; they ſhould be finiſhed by the middle of the, 
month at fartheſt, . 

' The buds of theſe trees being now pretty much ſwelled 
for bloom, are thereby liable to be rubbed off with the 
leaſt touch; therefore, great care ſhould be taken when 
you prune them, otherwiſe many of the buds will be' 


3 - ; 7 <0 
n penny theſe trees, let the ſame method be oh- 
ſer ved as in the former months. - = 


Nail the branches even, and cloſe to the wall, at equal 


diſtances, taking particular care of the buds, for they are 


more liable to be rubbed off in nailing than pruning. 
Preſerving the Bloſſoms and young Fruit of N. all. Trees. , 


When apricot, peach, and neQarine-trees are in 
bloom, ſome of the choice kinds ſhould be defended 
from froſt, if it ſhould happen at that time, by covering. 
the trees with mats, &. | | 


The mats for this purpoſe ſhould be of the largeſt ſize 
one end of them ſhould be faſtened with nails or hooks, 


to the top of the wall, and let them hang down over the 


trees, The lower end of the mat ſhould alſo be faſtened 
down, to prevent their being blown to and fro by the 
wind, which would beat the bloſſoms off. e 

When the weather is mild, the mats ſhould be taken 
off; for it is only in ſharp froſt that the bloſſoms require 
to be thus ſheltered. . b 3 

Or to preſerve the bloſſoms and young fruit, you may 
occaſionally ſtick the trees with the cuttings of the ſmall 
branches of hardy evergreen trees and ſhrubs, that are 


furniſhed with leaves, to afford ſome protection to the 


bloſſom, a nd which 1 have found to be often fired 
0 »* R | : vs f MY. 5 * | = 


* 
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This ſhould alſo be done juſt when the trees are coming 
into blofſom, having cuttings of the ſheots or, ſma 
branches of laurel, yew, i, and. ſome other hardy 
evergreens, preſerving the leaves to them, and obſerving 
to ſtick them between the branches; in ſuch a manner as 
to ſhelter all thoſe uhich are in bloſſom : and permitted 
to remain conſtantly, tilf the fruit is fairly fet, as big as 
large peas. er SHE RR 

Or in default of evergreens, ſtick the trees, in time of 
their bloom, with branches of dried fern, which have 
often a good effect in ſheltering the tender bloſſoms, 


- 


| Pruning Pears, Plums, Cherries, Apples, Ef. * 


— Finiſh pruning pears, plums, cherries, and apple- 


trees, either againſt walls, eſpaliers, or ſtandards. 

Pruning of theſe, and all other fruit-trees, which yet 
remajyn unpruned, ſhould: now be forwarded as faſt as 
poſlible, that the whole may be finiſhed by the middle 
or end of the month, as directed in February. 


Planting- Fruit-Trees. be 


Fruit-trees of all kinds may be planted. any time of 
this month; with ſucceſs ; but the ſooner in the month 
the better. | i 7 n 
The trees which are planted now will take root in a 
mort time; and, with the aſſiſtance of a little water in 
dry weather, they will ſhoot freely. 

In planting fruit trees, either for walls, eſpaliers, or 
fandards, obſerve to plant each kind at the diſtances 
mentioned in the former month, and in October, &c. 

For the proper ſoil and ſituation for the ſeveral] kinds 
of fruit, ſee the work of Ocfeber and November. 
"The method of planting is to open a wide hole for every 
tree, about a ſpade deep, or according to the ſize of the 
root, and looſen the bottom well. Then prune the roots 
of the tree; that is, cut off bruifed or broken roots, and 
trim the ends a little of all the very long ſtraggling roots 
mr general; and prune out irregularſhoots of the head; 

then place the tree in the hole; break the earth well, 


and throw it in equally about the roats; and when all 


is in, tread the ſurface gently round the tree. 
Ne planted froit-rrees ſhould be well ſecured from the 
- wivlence of the wind; if they are tall ſtandards, let 25 — 
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be ſupportech weich flakes; if dwarſs, agzinſt walls oreſ- 


paliers,, by being faſtened thereto. | 
« - riss. Trees. * f * 


* 


Now 1 time to head do vn y apri-- 
cot, peach, and nectarine · trees, plamed againſt walls, any 
time ſince laſt Michaelmas, with their firſt ſhoots, from 
budding at full length; which when a year old, ſhould al- 
ways be headed down low, to force out lower branches, 


to furniſh the wall properly quite from the very bottom. 


This ſhould- be done juſt as the trees begin to puſh ; 
therefore watch the apportaniry, and let their heads be 
ſuortened at the proper time, which will be a great ad- 
vantage. 4 0 < , 

| The head ſfrould be cut down to the fifth or ſixth eye 
from the bottom; and if there are two ſhoots from the 
ſame ſtock, let them both be cut don, as above, 

By this practiee the trees will produce ſome ſtrong 
ſhoots near the ground, ſo that they will be furniſhed 
equally with branches from the ſarface of the earth, to 
the top of the wall, But if the trees were not to be 
headed down, as above, they would ran up with a ſtem 
like a ſtandard tree, and not furniſh any branches to 
ſignify, within two or three feet of the groend ; ſo that 
the uſe of ſo much of that part of the wall would be 
entirely loſt. e 22s ; | 5 

Such young apricot, peach, and nectarine trees, as were 
headed dowm a year ago, and having each produced three 
or four ſhoots the laſt ſummer, ſhould now have theſe 
ſhortened to fuch lengths, as may encourage each ſhoot 
to produce two or three new ones the ſame ſeaſon. 


The method is this: let each ſhoot be ſhortened to 


about one half of its original length; that is, ſuch as are 


about two feet long ſnould be ſhortened to ten or twelve 


inches ; and thoſe of fifteen or eighteen inches in lengthy 


hovld' bediſhortenedto eight or nie mches, and ſo im 


properties ti the different lengths of the ſhoots. 


By this practice esch of theſe ſhivers will produce three 


or four new ſhoots the ſucceeding ſummer; fo that by 
Miebaelmas, each young tree ſe 

niſned with, from twelve or fifteen to eighteen; or 
twenty ſhoots or more. 4 


1 will de fur- | 


— 
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The trees may then be pruned, according to the me. 
thod directed for the older trees of that ſort, obſerving till 
to ſhorten the young ſhoots, but in ſuch a manner, a; 
they may both produce. fruit, and a ſupply of young 
wood as above ſaid : obſerve the directions given for the 


full-bearing trees; that is, to cut off about one third of 


each ſhoot, and then nail them ſtraight and cloſe to the 
wall about fix inches aſunder. See Fruit Garden in 
January and February. | | 


Pruning and 7. raining young Apple-Trees,: Sr. 


The young dwarf-apples, pears, plums, and cherry. 


trees, which were lately planted againſt walls or eſpaliers, 
&c. with their firſt ſhoots, of only a year or two old, 
entire, ſhould now be pruned down to a few eyes, that 
they may put out ſome good ſhoots near the ground, to 
furniſh. the bottom df the wall, or eſpalier therewith, 
If the heads of theſe trees are but one year's growth 
from the bud or graft, let them be ſhortened to three or 
four eyes; obſerving to do it juſt as they begin to form 


| buds for ſhooting, as before mentioned, 


"Suppoſe they are two years from the bud or graft, and 


the firſt ſhoots were cut down as above, laſt ſpring; let 


the ſhoots which-were produced from them the laſt ſum- 
mer, be alſo ſhortened now to fix or ſeven inches. 
The ſame rule holds good with theſe, at firſt training, 
as mentioned for the apricots and peaches, for it is by 
ſhortening properly, the firſt and ſecond years ſhoots, 
from the budding and grafting, that the whole ſucceſs 
depends on forming a uſeful handſome tree. As when a 


_ young wall or eſpalier tree is well furniſſied with branches 
near the ground, theſe will readily ſupply you with more 


in their turn, to furniſh the wall or eſpalier upwards: 
But in the common courſe of pruning apples, | pears, 
plums, and cherries, their ſhoots and branches-are not to 


be ſhortened; for after the young trees are futniſhed with 


a, proper ſupply of hranches at bottom, their i ſhoots muſt 
then be trained to the wall at full length, only ſhortening 
a. particular ſnoot here more wood may be required to 
farniſh that part. 49 1e * f 1 Nn 

For more, particulars in that work, ſee the work of 
laſt month. Gt 53117 bo ee a 
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"Pann . and currant · buſhes, where thay are 


not yet done; but let this work be finiſhed the beginning 
of the month. 


Keep the beagcbertebin, nad 10 middle aof the ; trees 
open, and*vlear of wood, ſo as to admit the ſun and air 
freely, hy which means the frait will be large and well 
taſted. Obſerve the rules exhibited in January, Febru- 


ary, and October. ; 


Dig the ground between the-gooſeberry-and currant- 8 
trees, Where it has not been done in the former months. 

The looſening; ef the ground about the roots of theſe 
ſhrubs is of great ſervice to them, and at no time more 
uſeful than: the e as they 10 now beginning to 
ee | £5395: 


hs and. planting Bete 31 0 


Prune raſpberries, where not done before, obſerving to 
cut out all dead wood; and where the live ſhoots which 
were produced laſt ſummer, and which are the beari 
wood of this year, ſtand too thick, let them be-thiniied 
out _ the former 7 months, 19 Morten the ſhoots which 
are left PARTE 15 

For the puticelarnerhodefpruning (er lat mouth, &e. 

om ground between the rows of raſpberries ſhould now 

be dug,-if it was not done before; it will ſtrengthen the 
ſhoots and add a neatneſs to the place." THETA 

- Plantations of raſpberries may be made at the beginning. 
or middle of this month: they will take rot ſoonafter they - 
are planted, and will grow freely, and produce fruit the 
ſame year, provided you give them ſome water now and 

then in dry weather, till they have taken freſh root. 

In planting raſpberries, remember it is the dung 

ſhoots which" were produced from the old pada yon, 
that are the proper plants; chooſing ſach-whoſe — are 
wellfurniſhed with fibres, and one ur more buds formed at 
bottom for new asg 5 rejeRiog erb 7p 
woody: dot £ 978 #%; 
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This will be ſerviceable to the and will deſtroy the 


| 3 and after being evenly raked, the borders will ap- 


pear neat and decent. 
Stir. with a hoe the ſurface of ſuch- borders. as were dug. 


in the former months; that, ſuch as are not-ſown wi 


cloſe: crops; ſuch as radiſhes, lettuces, ſpinach, * 
then let them be raked ſmooth ; by which. means 
growth. of young ſeed weeds. will. ee. And the 


n will appear neat. 
| Prune Vines. 


Where there are vines that are not yet pruned, let them 
be now- done as ſoon in the month as poſſible ; for when 
vines are pruned too late, it is ſeldom that a good crop 


ſueceeds. 
For the particular method of pruning them, ſee the work 


of the two laſt months, or November, ec. 


; Propogating Vine: 
Plant cuttings of vines the beginalp gor middle of this 


month, by which means ven may propagate any ſort you 


deſire, for the cuttings will take root freely. 
Tha cuttings muſt heſhobtg af the Jaſt year, which if 


cut from the trees laſt month, or the beginning of this, it 


will be the more eligible :: ſhortenigg them to twelve 
inches in length, or each. to: about three joints, and let 
each' cutting have about. an inch, or ſo, of the former 
year's wood at its bottom. Though this is not abſolutely 
neceflary, as they will ſucceed without any old wood, and 
may divide long ſhoots into:two, three, or n. ore. elengths, 


as above, for planting« 
They may be planted either in nurſery- rows, or in the 


INMar. 


or elſewhere; obferv ing to plant them ſomew hat 


places here they are finally to remain, either agaioſt walls; 
| fanting; and ſo deep that only one eye may ebe 
add that ſhould) be cloſe to the ſurface. 


Vines are alſo propagated hy layers, obſervingto lay the 
0 diy with pam of the branch y 
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| e totem 
former month; the plants will nom begin to apuce,; 
and the: ſooner this is done vn. 522 
Clear the beds from werds, undithe plants from ſtrings; 
and other litter; and if the main platits are crowded with 
young ones from the luſt year's runners, let them be thins 
ned aceordingly; for it is : the beſt method to keep theſe 


plants in ſingle bunches, as it were, and clear of eachi 


other, ſo that there may be room to dig round them with 
a narrow ſpade or a trowel. tt 
The beds being cleared from litter, Tooſen the earth bes 
tween the plants; and if * add a little freſn earth from 
the alleys, &c. to the beds, it will ſtrengthon the plants; 
and they will flower ſtrong, and produce large fruit. 
Strawberries may be now planted where required. 
ſerve the ſame method as mentioned in the former month. 
A farther ſupply of pots of bearing firawberry-plants 
may ſtill be placed in'hot-beds and hot- houſes, &. to 
produce a ſueceſſion of early ſtrawberries, to ſueceed 
thoſe of the former months, and to afford a ſupply of ripe 
fruit till thoſe in the open ground ripen in June. 
Forcing Pruit-trees. 


Continue the care of fruit. trees now forwarding in hot 
walls, forcing-houſes for early - fruit, ſuch as peaches, nec 
tarines, apricots, cheryies, vines, &c. let the fires be made 
every evening; admit air in ſunny days, and give occafi- 
-onal waterings; each of which by the rules explained i 
the laſt months. enen ers 
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. . \ 1 28 
P any tender annuals were Towel the two former months, ' 
make a new hot - bed towards the middle or latter end 
of this, in which to prick them, to forward their growth. 
Let the'hot-bed be about two feet or thirty inches high, 
and make the top „ 
: 2. a 


/ 


the 


e Nitzer, or - | [Mar. 


the. peck "IE" is over, let the earth be put in; Jet the 

earth be light and rich, and perfectly dry, and lay .it 

. equalty- over the bed fix inches thick. When the earthy is 

arm, prick the plants therein at three or four inches di- 

| Nance each way, and give them a little ſprinkling of water; 

n let the glaſſes be put on, o obſerving to raĩſe them be- 

' hind a little every day to let out the ſteam; made the plants 

from the ſun till they have taken freſh robot. 


When the plants are-rooted, and. begin to puſh, they pla 

mould have freſh ait every day; therefore, let: the upper two 

ends of the glaſſes be raiſed an inch, or two or three in up 

height, toadmit it to them, but ſhut them down towards gra: 

the evening, and cover them on cold Agen with mats: igh 

| remember to ſprinkle them with. water frequently, gir- WW © ther 
| but a little at each time. will 
cep:up the. un of the bed by occafiopal. lining wih Ma. 
| eee ; = 
2 | Sewing render - Ants, A bell 
| wy hot. bed may be made the beginning-or any time of bed 
this month, to ſaw the ſeeds of any. kipd of tender annual it -w 

"flowers in, eee amaranthus tricolor, double 3 
amine, globe amaranthus, jeg plant, ſenſitive plant, &c. may 

Make the bed. in every reſpect as directed in the former of t 
month. The ſame kind of ſeeds may be ſown. For the bor 
different ſorts ſee April, and the Catalogue of Plants. and 

. The plants raided from this.ſowing may be brought for- 3 

ward to blow ſtrong and beautiful.in July, and will con- aſter 

tinue till the froſt * them. mar 
Remember they are not to remain in the hot- bed where perſ 

raiſed, but are to be tranſplanted, ſame into pots, and ſeed: 

Tome into the borders. See the work of e May, and hoo 

June. de d 

. Sowing leſs tender or 8 kinds of 4— | plan 

A light bot-bed ſhould be made in the ſecond or third them 

— ins month, wherein to ſow the ſeeds of the leſs out: 
Acader of hardier kind of amual flowers. Such as the ſeeds June 
eis after, India pink, marvel vf Peru, balſam, palma in al 
* Chriſti, capſicum, mignonette, baſil, French and African = 
marigold, and ten- week flocks, chryfanthemum, tree and aboy 
Porple amaranthus, perſicarias, love apple, feabiouſes, con- ſucce 
- yolvulus major, ſtramoniums, and Chineſe hollyhocks, tectic 
VVaoich ſeveral other ſurts. See the work of April. Fo 
of 1 are only to be raiſed in the hot: bed, and lucce 


F 2 Alti Dan 
* A, Make 


—_— 


* 5 
— 1 


and bad weather: 2 8 
The ſorts that will ſucceed by that method, are China 

aſters, ten-week-ſtocks, India pink, African and French 

marigold, chryſanthemum, purple and tree amaranthus, 


ſuecceeding months. 


Make the hot · bed about two · feet high; put on the 
frame, and then earth the bed, five or fix inches thick, 
for the reception of the ſeed. ä 8 


The method of ſowing theſe ſeeds is this : Draw ſhallow 1 


drills from the back to the front of the frame, two or thret 


inches aſunder; ſow the ſeeds therein, each ſort ſeparate, © 


and not too thick ;- cover the ſmalleſt ſeed about a quart 

of an inch, and the largeſt near half an inch. Waen thi 
plants are come up, let them have air, by raiſing the glaſſes 
two or three inches high every day; When they have been 


up ſome time and have got a little ſtrength, they muſt be - 
ar the open air, by taking thi 
e e 


gradually hardened to 
ſichrs entirely off every mild day. Refreſh them now and 


will be fit ro prick out next month, and all of them in 


May. See thoſe months. | 2 
Note, In default of frames and lights, may uſe hand or 
bell-glaſſes, or oiled- paper frames; or you may areh the 


bed over with hoops, and in nights and bad weather cover 


- — 


it with large garden-mats, or canvas cloths, &c. 0 
ET SIT OT xrel 58 
Where a hot- bed cannot be conveniently obtained, yon 5 


. 


may, towards the middle or end of the month, ſow To 

of the above-mentioned annual lower-ſeeds-on a warm 

border, and cover occaſionally with mats in cold nights 
54. 5224048 ad vil] 


perficarias, ſcabiouſes.and convolvules: major : ſow the 
ſeeds thin, each ſort ſeparate, and arch the bed over with 


hoops: then every night, and in bad weather, let mais 
de 


rawn acroſs the h „With this management tire 


June, and will flower ſtrong, and in tolerable 
in autumn. TY 2 2 

Or, for want either of a hot- bed, or any 
above-mentioned conveniences, moſt of > 


; ſucceed in a Warm border next month. D 


tetion, _—_ i Mae 1 
For their full maunagemer 
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. 
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© then-with-moderate ſprinklings of watet; ſome of them 


= 


plagte will come up, and grow freely ; and if you refreſh _// | 
them with water in dry weather, they will be fit to-plant - 
out about the middle or end of May or beginning” 


N N W 
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then take 
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Ear. 
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Hardy Anznal. F —— 


Sow in the borders or _ artsof th AD the ſeeds 
of all ſorts of hardy annual flowers.. "The ſorts are large 
and dwarf annual fun- flower, oriental mallow,lavatera, 
Venice mallow, larkſpur, flos Adanis, ſweet ſultan, 1a 


- Neſh- coloured and blue and yellow1y pines. Sow alſo con. 


volvulus . major, ſweet ſcented and Tan jer peas, and naſ- 
turtiums. Likewiſe ſow the ſeeds of t 1 7255 nigella, 


purple and white candy turf, Venus looking enus. 


navel-wort,. dwarf double poppy, Lobebs da — dwarf 
annual lychnis, ſnails, caterpillars, and convolvulus mi- 
nor, and ſome others. See next month. | 
All the above kinds of hardy annual flower ſeeds ſhould 
be ſown, each kind ſeparate, in patches in the different 
borders, and in the manner mentioned in the former 


f month. The plants muſt remain to flower jn the places 
Oo Jhore they were ſow n, but when they come up, let them 


hinged where they have riſen too thick: water the 
Patches in dry weather, both defore and after the 1 


* come b. 
Giving fre Earth to Plas i in Fe. 


Give ſome freſh earth to the pats of carnations, auricu- 
das, double wall-fowers, double ſtock July flowers, double 
ſueet Milliams, rockets, roſe campions, catchfly,. cam- 
.panulas, and ſcarlet Iychnis, and ſuch like plants, which 
werepotted laſt autumn, or befere, and were not d 


| laſt month. 


In 8 this, elean the plants firſt from decaped leaves, 
ome of the earth. out. of the top of the pots, 
but take care not to go:ſo-deep as to diſplace the roots of 


. the plants; then fill up the pots again with-freſb earth, 
. give them ſome — l ſtrengthen their 


3 * will hoot. freely, en large 


* 


e 
e \Chry/eptlemnns, 
8 3 7 
53h . 


— 
- 


ots laſt autumn, and preſerved all 
now be planted out ſingly in 
| ; ſome of them may be 
dong other flowers, 

3 where 


* 


det double chryſanthemoms, —— 
7 5 75 * * 
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where they will flower early and Rrong,- and mou hand. 


F- Tn tire. 7 rand 


Auricula Plants. 


If the cnrtculas in pots were not dreffed laſt ek let 5 

it now be done early in this, as formeily directe. 
The fine auricula ar in pots ſhould now be guarded 
from much wet, cold winds and froft; ſuch weather being 
hurtful to their flower-buds, which are now in forward- 
neſs, Therefore continue the pots under the hoop arches, . 
where the plants eam enjvy the open air, and be defended 
2 there is occaſion, by drawing mats over the hoops. 
e plants mould not be debarred from a warm and mo- 
derate Caves of rainy which will now prove beneficial in 
l free th), and will ſtrengthen theiradvanc- 
flower-buds. When the weather is dry, let them be 


2 2d moderately with water at times, juſt enough to 


"the carth a little moiſt about their roots. 
e ſhould de kept free from weeds, and the plants 
ed leaves... 


- 
. * 
! * 


| Ti#carrgtiops which were raiſed from . 
aud which are not yet planted into the large pots, borders, 
've. where you intend them to flower, de planted 
therein the beginning of this month. 
Take up the plants with ſome of their own earthabour | 
their roots, and place one plant ãn the middle of each pot; 
but if the pots be large, you may put two plants in 
each; obaſe che earth well about abem, and give a 9 — 
ate 22 to ſettle the earth about the roots, P 
jen bo »whene the: plants may be defended from 1 
winds, and water them moderately and frequently in dry 
weather. The others plant fingly in borders, &c, _. 
The carnation plants which were planted laſt a 
into the pots where they are to remain, ſhould . 
freſh earthed, if not done in February. T 
Let the plants firſt be cleared from dead leaves, then 


take ſome f the earth out of the pots, as near to their 


+ 


_ in be poſſible, without di — 4 them ; then let the 
Mes up r rn ang i cloſe 
4 - Found 


\-* 
hy - 
8 * — 
1 
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- * 

* 182 . 

* 


round the plants; after which,. water the pots to ſetile 
the earth. — | 


- 
* or 
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The PLBavune, > [Mar 


The freſh earth will be of ſervice to the plants, it will 


| ſtrengthen them, and cauſe them to. ſhoot ſtrong, and pro- 


Aduce large and handſome flowers. 


* 


+ © This is now the time to ſow carnation ſeed... See the 
work of Sawing perennial. Plants, in abe next page. 


4 ” 2 2 2 4 . 
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Protecting curious Flowers. ,, Ap 9 


Nor protect tn mate curious kinds of tulips, byacinths, 
ranunculuſes, and apemones,.in beds, from cold rains and 
froſts, which frequently. happen in this month. Their 


flower-bods are now advancing apace:; therefore, if you 
deſire to have large and beautiful flowers, it will, be. of 
much advantage to beſtow the care of covering them in 
bad weather, and they will blow in their true perfection. 


Lt the hoop · arches be continued over the beds, as men- 


tioned in the former month, and every night, and at all. 
times when the weather is froſty, and in exceſſive cold 
rains, &c. ſharp cutting winds, and very cold nights, let 
the mats be drawn over the hoops. | 52 
In mild days let them be conſtantly uncovered, that they 
may enjoy the free air; and moderate ſhowers of rain wi 


do them no harm, but be ſerviceable. 


If che hoops which. are fixed acroſs the beds, are low 
and too near the flowers when advanced in growth, the 
fliould be removed, and taller hoops ſhould be fixed acroſs 


l | 
in their places. ws 
*. 4-2 


 "Hyacinths. 


Hyacinths will now begin to advance apaee ;; if the 
flower: ſtems are tall; and the ſpike of flowers large and 
heavy, you ſhould prepare ſome ſticks to ſu 
for the large double flowers being heavy, the ſtalles alone 


' them, 


are not able to beat them up. Let a ſmall ueat ſtick be 


fred in the ground near every plant, and let their flower - 


ſome Toft tying, 2 : 
NACL, 25 N 4/9930 Th ait aging L545] 
* 18 Py 2 1 „* 42 IE 11 55 R , 


talks be brought cloſe, and faſtened thereto neatly with 


Finiſh planting all ranunculus and anemones; they will 
{blow and make a fine appearance in May and June, 25 
* | 2 2 8 r | t 


% * a 


and C 


wide, a 
of ſeeds 
them ei 
ſpread e 
imaller 
But in 
lower. ſ 


* 
\ 
9 3 & % 


* . 


the N prgnees hoce'arg ne. In dry weathexz let: t 
beds be frequently watered after the plants are up. An. 


they will flower tolerably ſtrong. Mer 


4144 ST! *. 14 ö 4 162719 271 ; Todd 
Soruing various Kinds of —— perennial and biennial 


56 


Perennial and biennial flower-ſceds, of moſt kinds, may . 


be ſown towards the middle or latter end of the month. 


It is to be obſerved, that theſe kinds do not flower the 


ſame year they are ſown; but all the forts of them will 
flower ſtrong, and in the greateſt perſection the year after. 
As every one may not know the meaning of perenni: 
and biennial plants, the perennial plants are thoſe which 
continde many years, ſuch as everlaſting ſun-flower, 15 
rennial aſters, &c. The biennials are only two years du 


Wy 


* 


ration, being 


ney-ſuckle, Canterbury bell- flower, & c. 2 

The kinds proper to be ſowed now, are carnations, 
pinks, ſweet · williams, wall. flowers, and ſtock July flow- 
ers, of all ſorts. So alſo ſingle roſe- campion, catch- fly, 


ſcarlet lychnis, columbines, Greek valerian, ſcabiouſes, 


” 


and Canterbury bells; Hs 


The ſeeds of hollyhocks, French honey-ſuckles, helle- 
bore,. honeſty or ſatin- flower, tree- primroſe, ſhrubb 


mallow, broad-leaved campanula, and fox gloves, with 


ſeeds of moſt other ſorts of perennial and biennial plants, 
may now be fown, _ _ > 1; 


Mar.] : Frownn Gnu. 353. ; | 


— 
. 


*. 


ſown one year, and flower and perfect their 
ſeed the next, and ſoon after die; ſuch as the French ho- 


An 3 2 eee 
or an account of the various ſorts to be raiſed from ſeeds. 


See tbe Catalogue of Plants at the end of the book. 

All the above, and other hardy perennial flower ſeeds, 
are to be ſowed in beds of light earth in the open ground. 

Dig a ſpot for them in a warm ſituation, but not in any 
ſhady place: divide the ground into beds three of four feet 
wide, and the beds into as many parts as you have kinds 
of ſeeds: ſow them thin, and each kind ſeparate, and let 
them either be raked in regular, or covered with earth 


ſpread over evenly, the larger ſeed half aninch, and the 


{maller ſeed about a quarter of an inch deep. 


But in ſowing theſe kinds, or any other ſorts of perennial | 
flower: ſeeds, you may draw ſhallow grills to ſow them in, 


- 


: * 
9 — 


„„ — The Prises, r [Ir 
1 the depth of the drill to the ſize of the par- 


ficular feeds, ſo that each ſide can be more regularly co- if - 
- , vered with the proper depth of earth it requires; but al- we 
though this practice is very proper for the larger kinds of thi 
Teeds; ſuch-as hollyhocks, &c. yet the ſmaller ſeeds may 4 
be ſowed by broad-caft on the ſurface of the beds; then ibn 14 


tread in the ſeeds, and rake the 


1 +» . 


0 : ground fmooth, Or ou 
975 practiſe the following met 


hod : firſt rake the ſurface 


the bed ſmooth, then with the back of the rake, tyrn roſe 
fe depth of a quarter, or half an inch of earth; equal! (ſee 
the ſurface of the beds into the alley; then ſow the ſeed, mo! 
qo, with the teeth of the rake, draw the earth back again 0 
venly over the ſeed. ET 275 till! 
When the weather is . the beds frequently | 
with water, but eſpecially when 'the plants begin to ap- 
, and the plants will be fit for pricking out in May a 
- or June. EE 1 „ | | 
: For it muſt be obſerved, that all the above, and other *. 
perennial and biennial plants raiſed from ſeed, are to be any 
tranſplanted, firſt pricking them out from the ſeed- bed Ta 
about the end of May, and in June, (ſee theſe months,) ring 
and then, about Michaelmas, to be tranſplanted to where 
they are to remain to flower. | 3 
My Dig the Borders. 
Dig ſach borders, or other parts of this garden, as are | 
not yet done, and rake them ſmooth ; they will then be By 
ready to receive the ſeeds of annual flowers, and plants of grow 


others; beſides they will appear freſh and neat. 

5 Tyanſplanting perennial Plants. | 

Where there are vacancies in any of the beds, borders, 
or other parts of this gaiden, they may now be filled up 
with many different kinds of flower plants, which will yet 

 ſacceed, if planted ſoon in the month. green 


The principal ſorts proper to plant now, are lychniſes, twok 
roſe · campions, rockets, catch- fly, campanulas, carnations, Dig 


pink, and ſweet- williams, wall flowers, both double and 
4 Bo le; bachelors-buttons, and double fever-few ; golden- 
ET perennial ſun flowers, perennial afters, and French 
 honey-ſuckles; alſo columbines, Canterbury bells, monks- 
hood, fox-gloves, tree-primroſes, and moſt others of the 
Hke ſort. See the Flower Garden for September. 


- 


* — 
* 
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All the above lants will take rootin a ſhort time, and, 
if you ſapply them with water now und then, in dy 
weather, till freſh-rooted, they will all of them flower 
this ſeaſon. 

Plant alſo dwarf — flowers, wbice waited, 
jacks borders; they will take freely in a ſhort time. 

Such as polyanthuſes, auriculas, double daifies, double 


_ chamomile, — violets, hepaticas, thrift, prim- 


roſes, and gentianella; and any other of the like kinds, 
(ſee 5 ) will foeceed well, if planted any time this 
month. 

Give them ſore water when firſt planted, and at times 
till they are + well rooted, and they will grow TP 


"ps and. rake the Borders. - 


Loosen the furface of thoſe ner derte which were 
dug and planted with flowers of any kind laſt autumn, or 
any time fince. 

Let this be done in a dry day, and with a ſmall hoe, "Y 
ring the earth carefully between the plants, taking care 
the ſhootsfrom bulbous roots, &c; which are now juſt peep 
ing through the ſurface ; then let the beds or borde 
neatly raked; and, as you go on, clear away all decayed 
leaves which ap r about any of the plants, and let the 
me be 2 from weeds and every ſort of rabbiſh. 

y thus looſening the ſurface of the borders, whe firſt 
4 of G en will be prevented, and. it will greatly 
promote the growth of the fo owers, and the borders will 
appear olean and agreeable to be feen. | 


Pruning Shrubs and di, ig the Clumgs 3 in the 1 | 


' Finih runing all forts of flowering- ſhrubs and ever- 
greens wineh require it, obſerving- the direQionsof the _ 
two former months. 

Dig the ground in the clumps or bodies between 
flowering-ſhrubs and eyer-greens, if dot date in the for- 
mer mpy 18 Let this be done at the beging of this 
month; Ne will freſh? the plants greatly, andthe ground 


vel * freſh, the 188 will mer Ne ſelves | 
we 88 


* 
— 
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Piaaring deciduous Flowering-forubs, ornamental, and 
wot m2; 35 1s ee A 
| : 7 Ee &c. 
Where deciduous flowering-ſhrubs, or trees, are wanted tatio 
in any part of the garden, they may now. be brought in not 
and planted, for moſt ſorts will yet ſueceed. "IL, 
Such a the althæa- frutex, ſpitæas, 1yringas, roſes, tanct 
. getder-roſe, boney-ſuckles, arbor Jude, jaſmines, com- clum 
mon lilae, Perſian lilac, me zereons, tacamabacca, labur- that 
nums, hy pericum- frutex, bladder nut, ſumach, candle- 'betwi 
© berry myrtle, dog · wood or evonymus, Virginia dog- Le 
wood, double flowering cherry, dwarf. almond, and all tional 
other kinds of hardy flowering-ſhrubs, may ſtill be ther 
planted. n | clum 
For a more particular account of the different ſorts, ſee la 


the Catalogue , Shrubs at the end of the book, and in the ene 


work of November. plante 
Finiſh making plantations of all ſuch deciduous, orna- from 1 
mental, and foreſt-trees as are intended; moſt forts may be dri 


ſtill be fucceſsfully removed; but it is ad viſeable to com- broug 
pleat it as ſoon as poſſible; See 142 Catalogue of deciduous plante 


- 


Trees. See Foreſt-trees, page 161. 


: 
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5 ,. -Tranſplantingi Evergreen. 
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ien £6 74 5 Bro io +4 20 ot; 
Evergreens of moſt kinds may be planted any time this 
„month, where required; they will take root ſooner now 
than at any other time of the year. 1 
Particularly the arbutus, or ſtrawberry- tree, magnolias, 
- and bays, the evergreen ſpindle-rree, or euony mus, py- 
-_  zacantha, 8 and alaternus, may be tranſplanted 
t 


any time this month, when the weather is mild. Plant 
alſo where wanted, laurels, Portugal laurels, lauraſti. 
nos, evergreen-oak, hollies, and yews; alſo cytiſus, and 
ciſtuſes, with any other of the like kinds of evergreen polition 
mrabs ot tres 4 (Ore round e- 
The cedars of Libatus may be like wiſe tranſplanted ther; an 
any time this month, as alſo pines and firs of all forts, cy- earth me 
Pele, Junipers, arbor. vit, and ſavin. ou o. 
Aber ſorts of evergreen ſhrubs and trees may like- BY will ſett 
_ wiſe be ſafely tranſplanted at this ſeaſon. For a liſt of and pror 
_ =theſe various ſorts, ſee Ofober, or the Catalogue at the end Imme 
3 ns 3 — as requir 
z 20 a 5 . Direction. bs» ah 


3 928. 
1 \ 


clumps particularly, 


a require ſupport, and let them be faſtened thereto... 


rewe Garpen. 


 Dire&ions for planting all ſorts of Shrubs. 


All flowering and evergreen ſhrubs, ornamental trees, 
&c, defigned for the ſhrubbery, and other pleaſu rable plan- 
tations, ſhould be planted at ſuch diſtances, that they may 
not crowd each other as they grow up; for they always 
ſhew themſelves beſt hen they ſtand ſeparate at ſome diſ. 
tance. - And; ſhrubs % all kinds deſigned for detached 

ſhquld be planted at ſuch diftances, 
that there.may be good room to dig and hoe the groun 
between them when wants. 

Let all tree kinds be alſo allowed proper room propor- 
tionable to their reſpective growths, and according whe- 
ther they are deſigned for open or cloſe plantations, or 
clumps, . groves, avenues, or thickets, cc. 

In planting ſhrubs and trees of every kind, let all conve- 


nient expedition be made in doing it, ſo that they may be 
planted as ſoon as poſſible after being taken up, vr brought 


from the nurſery, or elſewhere, that their roots may not 
be dried by the ſun and wind; but when the ſhrubs are 


brought from 2 diſtance, and cannot be immediately 
planted, untie the, 


bundles, and lay the roots in a trench, 
and cover them with earth, to lie till the places allotted for 


them are ready to receive them. 


In preparing for planting, dig a round aperture for each 
ſhrub and tree, from half a yard to two or three feet wide, 
and a ſpade deep, capacious enough to receive the roots 
freely, and looſen the bottom well. Then having the ſhrubs, . 
&c. ready, prune off broken or bruiſed roots, with any 
irregular production off the head; and them place them in 


the hole upright, break the earth well, and throw it in 


equally about the roots, and let them be covered a proper S 
depth, ſhaking the plant gently as the earth is filled in, to 
cauſe it to ſettle cloſe between all the roots and fibres; and 
tread it moderately, to fix the plants firmly in an upright 
poſition; making the top of the earth a little hollow, 
round each ſhrub, to hold water when given in dry wea- 
ther; and lay ſome mulch, on the ſurface to preſerve the 
earth moiſt about their roots, particularly to the more cu- 
rious ſorts; and if they are watered as ſoon as planted, it 
will ſettle the earth about all the roots more effectually, 
and promote their freſh robtigngngg + 254 
Immediately after planting, E flakes fuchtall plants 


' Planting 
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1 Planting Roſes. . 
obe. woes of moſt forts may ſtill be removed, - 
7 Boſe. that are planted any time this mouth, will pro- 
dude flowers the ſame year; but the ſooperthey are plant- 
84 the better they will take root, and the ſtronger they 
pt by tranſplanting theſe-ſbrubs late in the ſeaſon, you 
1 obtain a late bloom. I have planted them th April 
and May, and they have flowered in Jaly, Auguſt and 
Plantiag Edgings for Beds or Borders... ; 
Plant boxedging, it will now take root ſoon, and grow 
free enough, provided you water it a few times. When - 


- there are any gaps in the former planted edgings, let 


hem now be mage good ; for ragged and uneven edg- 


$ have a diſagreeable appearance. SF | 
"Thrift, if neatly planted, makes pretty edgings to 
orders, or flower-beds, both. in its evergreen property, 
and 35 f pretty flowering plant in ſummer. Plane this, 
Where xeguired, by the. method directed in the former 
planting months, and water it at times, in dry weather, 
Ai it is well rooted. | | 
-  Pinks way likewiſe be plapted for edgings; and to ſuch 
- "perſons as {ell the flowers, it makes a Very profitable 


- 4 | g- , l | 7 1 
+, Double,gaifes, Londonypride, ſtcawberries, Ke. ate 
die lac des vſed for edgings, as obſerved laſt month; 


*% 
o 


bu p ſoon ſpread gut.of bounds, 
A _— , — In p Plant Egging-- 


© Finiſh planting hedges, where intended, as early in the 
wendbar pofiible ; it may Kin be performed both tn ever- 
greens an] the late ſhooting deciduous kinds, See De- 
yt ©...  Cltanithbe Pleaſure Garden. pag 
Every part of this garden ſhould-be now well cleaned, 
- Sos bet order. . 
the graſs walks and lawns perſecily clear from 


Keep . 
*. ; . R 1 


\ 


a 
afterwards well rolled, by wy 


r as freſu as when firſt m 
Woch 
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Let, therefore, the worm-caſts be broken and ſpread 
le, and let the 870 be 
be nhls 


about with a taper pliable 


| means you will 
to mow it cloſe and even. 5 

| Graſs will now begin to grow apace, if the weather is 
mild ; therefore let the walks or lawns be mowed in good 
me, before the graſs is rank; otherwiſe you cannot cut it 
cloſe, fo as to have a fine and even bottom, being careful 


in this firſt moving to cut as clefe and regular od pag 
f 1 


without ſcoring ; for nothing looks more unfightly. 

Let the edges of the walks or lawns be all 3 cut even 
and regular now, with a ſharp edging iron; it will add 
greatly to the neatneſs of them. e 


| | Laying Turf. | _ 
New graſs-walks or lawns may be ſtill made any time 


this month. 7 IN | 
Turf will grow freely if laid now, provided it is laid 


down ſoon after it is cut, It ſhould be well arts | 


laid, and well rolled after heavy ſhowers of rain, wh 
will render the ſurface ſmooth and firm. | 
Or in default of tyrf for laying walks, lawns, &c. may 


and even, equally in every part, ſmoothing the ſurface 
then ſow the ſeed thickly, rake it in with a wopden rak 


fow it with graG ſeed, preparing the groand level, nee 
ce; 


* 
— 


lightly, and direly, or when the ground is dry, roll the 


Gravel walks ſhould now be kept perſeaty clean from x 
A 0 


weeds, and ſuffer no fort of litter to 
Roll the walks well twice every week, | 
will permit; by which means they will be firm, the ſur- 
face will be ſmooth, agreeable to walk upon, and bave a 
neat appearance. | | 3 
Now is the time to begin to turn err where the 
ſurface is dirty, or overgrown with moſs, or fall of fwall 
weeds, and is effected by diggi 
flanting order, the Turface clean to the bottom, 
and the * gravel below turned to the top, whereby 
moſy and weeds wilt be agen; „ and the — wh 
a * q *4 | 


Do 


gravel walks as were broken up and laid in ridge 
tbe beginning of winter, ſhould be cow levelted down, 


n the weather 


them with a ſpade, in 4 


wards 


Ly — 


e Frans d 


put into; their proper form, about the middle or latter 
end of this month, or beginning of net. 
«But this ridging of gravel- walks, in winter, Is the moſt 
4 U-looking and unneceſſary contrivance that ever was in- 
troduced into a garden, though a common cuſtom among 
gardeners. There is, I think, in this practice, ſomethir 
very contrary to reaſon: the walks are thereby rendere 
altogether uſeleſs, in every winter ſeaſon ; when, in ſome 
.gardens, it muſt n be very incommodious, both to 
the proprietor and to the gardener himſelf; and in all 
gardens it has a deſolate and confuſed appearance. The 
reaſon ſome give for this abſurd cuſtom is, that it pre- 
vents the growth of weeds; but it has rather the contrary 
effect; ſo that I ſhould adviſe that all gravel-walks might 
remain always in their proper form, for conſtant uſe, ex. 

- cept juſt turning them in ſpring to deſtroy the numerous 
ſmall weeds and moſs often appearing on the ſurface, 
and to give the walks a freſh and lively appearance. 

However, where ridging up—he walks in winter has 
been practiſed, let the ridges be levelled down ſometime 
this or next montn. | * 

Fi — this work be done in dry days. 


In turning and laying down gravel-walks, either old or 
new, the work ſhould be done to the greateſt exactneſs; 
the walks being a principal part of the garden. 

_ ©” Gravel-walks ſhould be made higheſt in the middle; b 4 
but the riſe ſhould be eaſy, and ſhoufd come on gradually For 


from both fides, finiſhing them off ſomewhat rounding, gener: 
being careful not to make them too high, or of a ſudden autum 

_  riſeinthemiddle; fora. walk made in that form is uneaſy open y 
to walk upon, aud is alſo diſagreeable to the eye. A gra- For 
vel-walk of twelve feet wide, ſhould bave a gradual riſe In 

of about three or four inches higher in the middle than them t 
the fides; one of twenty ſour wide, ſhuuld not have more for cle 
than fix inches riſe in the middle; and a walk of fax feet wood 
wide ſhould not have more riſe than an inch and an half mall 

or two inches; far the method is, that for every foot the may p 
walk is wide, allow: from about a quarter to half an inch diſtanc 
riſe in the middle; and obſerving nearly the ſame propor- tioned 
tion in laying walks of different widths, the riſe will be. firſt th 

. ſufficient. to give it the requiſite gradual ſwell, and to ditanc 
throw off wet; and if the walk exceeds twenty-four. deſign 
or thirty feet, that allowance ſhould be diminiſhed large ft 


* 
— 


about one- third. Fe 12451 
„ enen nl ee „n ee 6 : * 
7 a 8 b When 
hart | : 


. j 
7 «+ 


F ad 


n * 


r. Mar.) Frowzz Gene. e 
er When a gravel walk is made according to the above 
4, dimenſions, it will be'agreeable to the eye, and à perſon 
Ji: can walk in any part of it with pleaſure; and there wall be 
n- flope enough to prevent water lodging on any part of the 
8 ſurface. ai pittly eee LIASVM © 
0 As you proceed in turning or laying gravel wüllzs, 
ed obſerve to tread, rake, and roll them every fifteen or 
ne twenty feet, or thereabouts. The method is this: 
to When you have advanced with the turning or laying the 
UU. gravel, about fifteen or twenty feet from the end, let that 
he de firmly trodden all over equally ; then ſmooth ĩt off with 
e- the back of the rake, and roll it directly; then lay, turn, 
ry or level down as much more, and tread, rake, and roll that, 
ht and ſo proceed to the end of the walk; for gravel never 
R- rakes or rolls fo well as when freſh ſtirred, eſpecially ifit 
us is of a loamy nature: in that caſe never level down more 
de, than you can rake or roll the ſame day, for feat of *rain 
; happening, which would render it liłke mortar. 
as WW Afrer turning or lay ing gravel-walks, let them be fre. 
ne quentiy well rolled. rer AG: - 
This alſo is a proper ſeaſon to make new gravel-walks, 
having the gravel laid from five or fix to ten or twelve 
or inches thick; obſerving the directions for laying them 
s; // 
le; 6 % at, Planting Foreft-trees. ds Fs ug g 85 
ly Foreſſ- trees of all ſorts may ſtill be removed, but ary 
TR general plantations of theſe ſhouidbe moſtly performed in 
len autumn or winter, or early in ſpring; that is, any time in 
aſy open weather from October to November, until February. 
ra- For the various ſorts of foreſt-· trees, fee December. 
riſe In plaating foreſt. trees for timber plantations, -alfow 
1an them the proper diſtances for the purpoſes intended; if 
ore for cloſe plantations} or by way of coppices of under- 
eet wood: for graduab thinning and falling for poles and other 
"lf ' mall purpoſes; every ſeven, eight, or ten years; &c. 
the may plant them in cloſe rows, only four, five, or fix feet 
ach, diſtance ; and when they have attained the above-men- 
or- tioned growth, from the time of planting, proper for the 
be firſt thiuning, ſelect the handſomeſt Nac at regular 
to diſtances to ſtand ſor timber, and thin the reſt ; but when 
our. deſigned to have the whole ſtand for a full plantation of 
hed large ſtandards before any is thinned, plant them at from 
"=! ten to kifteen or twenty feet diſtance, 
hen 7 4, . „„ Wha SV IE Shins Tn 32S v 41% WW Tan | 


Y 


” | - 


Auen laſt mooth. 


lhnen. ortened, chat they ſend forth late 
or branches, 0 - 


"HEE 


from the bud in ſummer, to ſecure it from 


- and other parts; whoever may be inclined to: raife any” 


16 Fc” 


Tus Nuzzeny- | 
b and n 
| Grafting. 5 | troub 
Ge apples, pen lems, . Kc. chis ring * 
the principal Cakes: doing that work. 


Hariag procured gmifts of they proper kinds, 2% meh- 
tioned a end, a 25 Knife, or new ab and a 
proper quantity o -wrought clay, proceed to the 
— 2 he beginnivy of the moath, and let the ſame me · 
abod be ed now as mentioned in the work of the 


Graking. may allo be petformed to any deſirable vo- 
[rieties of ornamental trees, Sd. Alſo graft elms. 
9 If Fexit trees gręfied and badited left Year,” 


fruit-crees which were grafted and budded a year- 
Ugo, 1d now have their ſhoves whighwore = | 
u 


the — te a regular 2 N the ſt 
nat month a van 
Let this be done ju 7 l 10 e 


ing them to four ar five eyes. 
405 The ſtocks which were budded the laſt —.—. Yr 


now have their heads cut off, a little above the budded 
part; by which means __ whole nouriſhment will. goto, 


#.ſharp knife — * head ufche. Rock off lap · 

2 the. 1e er almoſt cloſe thereto, ar about 
72 breadth above it; Which part of the Rock re- 
maining above, will ſerve to x hich to tie the ok Hoot 


wind, 
ut muſt dow clo See month, ' 
uy the 4 3 in July. —_ * 


Sewing. Seeds. of deciduous Treer-aind-Shpubs, 


No is the time to ſow the ſetds-of many forts of 
Ben deciduous trees and ſhrubs,- - | 
For an account of the various forts which may be raiſed | 
from ſeed, fee April. And as moſt of the ſeed- Mops are 
now v generally well furniſhed with many forts of exotic 
"and other tree and ſhrub ſeeds, every year, from Ameriga 


of the forts from feed, may be f. 8 with 42 ſorts 
x defire from the above. — BY whe 


% 
- 
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The method of ſowing the hardy kinds is eaſy enough; 
and many ſorts of them will 2 with very tte 
trou ©, - a 28 
Dig a compartment for them where the ground is dy, 
and of a 2 — and in a ſituation bind 2. 2 : 
poſed ; andlet the earth be perfectly well broken, an 
make the ſurface level; then divide the piece into beds 
three feet and a half wide. Sow the ſeeds of each fort 
ſeparate, either in drills, , or on the level earth, or plant 
them, &c. as you fee it moſt convenient, according to the 
kinds and fizes of the differetit feeds; and cover with 
fine light earth, taking care that each ſort, according to 
its ſize, be covered a proper depth; ſome half an inch, 
and others an inch, or two inches deep, accopding | 
the ſize of the ſeeds, fruits, or nue. 

Indry weatherletthe beds be frequently ſprinkled with 
water: and when the ſun is hot, a little ſhading with mats 
ville ſerviceable to ſome of the more ufd and del 
cate rts. - MN 


ng Trees and Shrubs by cuttings, 5 
Trees and Hub of many kinds may be ji agated | 
from cuttings : this is a good ſeaſon to plant them. | 
Dig a ſpot for them where the ground is ſomewhat 
moiſt, and not ſti; let the | ana wellbroken with the 
fpade, and rake the ſurface ſmooth ; then divide the piece — — 
into as many parts as you have kinds of cuttings to plagt. 
Take of the cuttings with a ſtrong knife, from the 
trees or ſhrubs you want to increaſe; let them be of the 
aſt ſummer's ſhoots, cutting them of from about fix. 
or eight to twelve or fifteen inches long, according as 
you can find them proper for your purpoſe ; and Rat 
them in rows, each cutting about half way into the 
ground, "and cloſe the earth well about them. In dry . 
weather let them be watered twice a week, and keep 
them perfectly clear from weeds. earn of 
The cuttings of moſt kinds of hardy trees and 'fhrubs 
that ſucceed by this method, may ſtill be planted, whe 
not done in autuma or laſt month. | 
For an account of the principal forts which may de 
raiſed by this method, ſec the Nurfery in Oder. 


Sewing hardy Evergreen Shrub and Tree Seeds. 


The feeds of moſt kinds of ever trees and ſhrubs, 
may now be fowed; ſuch as the c of Lebanon, Pom 
f : h 3s 


- * 
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___#ts,. eſs,” juniper, &c. this being the proper ſeaſon Lik 
NE bon theſe and = like kinds. - 4 TR it may 
— " Dig a compartment of light ground for theſe ſeeds, and litter, 
divide it into ſtall beds; ſow the ſeeds therein, each ſort drying 
hy itſelf, and cover them with light earth, from about half ON 
an inch to an inch deep. Watering and ſhading the beds | 
In dry hot weather will be very neceſſary. . kt will he of Loc 
great ſervice if you do it while: the plants are young. | weeds 
The ſtrawberry tree, or arbutus, may be raiſed. from hand | 
ſeed; and this is the ſeaſon to ſow it. the pla 
But the moſt certain method is to ſow this ſeed'in a 
bot-bed. The method is this; fill ſome fmall- pots with Ing 
freſh light earth, ſow the ſeed therein, and cover jt near f avid 
half an inch: then plunge the pots to their rims in a 't 4 mn 
_ hot- bed. Spiukle.the pots frequently: with water, and . 
when the plants appear, they ſhould have a great deal of 
YO OTIS WOT TINS Il OTIS TORE bp 50 Vin. 
Theſe feeds will alſo grow, if you ſow them in a bed af is now 
natural earth, but not ſo expeditiouſly, nor ſo certain. The 
The acorns of eyergreen. oak may beſown-now ; alfo and if. 
the ſeeds of phillyrea and bays, and other evergreens, in Wl ſap flo 
| beds of light earth, and cover the acorgs about an inch, now, 1 
aud the others about half an inch deep; ten or 
For a further account of the different ſorts of ever- each c 
greens whieh may be raiſed by ee ee end eig 
month, and 24e Catalogue of Trees and Shrubs at the end cutting 
of the book. | 75 1. OTE 2 out, a 
„ N 5 g Give 
 Tranſplanting'young Trees and. SHr ul]. 80 tak 
1 yy” 1 | doe et Fant hy EI ame yi 
. Moſt forts of young trees and ſhrubs, both geciduous The 
and evergreen kinds, may till be removed, either from W young: 
the ſeed- bed or other compartments where they ſtand too i] 
cloſe, and require planting out in- wide nurſery - rows. Pu 
In tranſplanting the various ſorts in nurſery- os, ſome 15 init 
of the ſmaller kinds may firſt be bedded out in cloſe rows, e mot 
from fix to twelve inches diſtance,. ſuch as the cedar, ll 9p 
pines, firs, or ſuch like evergreens,. &c. byt the larger 
 Jeedling plants, &c. ſhould be planted in wide rows, tuo 0 
feet and a half aſunder, and the plants placed from abo te 
twelve · or fifteen inches, to half a yard diſtant in each line. (+. Bi 
Watering after tranſplantation may be neceſſary in lat \PE 
| Planting to ſome of the tender evergreens. 1 th 
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on ' Likewiſe to ſome of the more curious, and tender ſortz, 
it may be proper to lay ſome mulch, or ſome ſort of long 

and litter, on the ſurface, to prevent the ſon and wind from 

ſort drying the earth too much about their roots. 3 

Ma MWMieeding Seedling. Trees and. Shrubs, 

Xe of Look over the feed beds of young trees aud ſhrubs; if 

"A weeds appear on them, let them be carefully picked out by 

Fam hand in time, before they | mix their roots with thoſe. of 

170 the plants. | 5 1 
Fina MH atering Seedling. Trees, Ec. IN | 
with In dry weather it will be proper to refreſh the ſced-beds 

* of young trees and ſhrubs, with- water, now ang then; a 

07 birle at gen time will do. 

e ny ines. 

0 — . 

. vines of all forte may be de ages bye cuttings; ; this 

ved of is now a proper ſesſon to plant them, | 
lin. The cutting muſt be ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's growth, 

; alſo and if cut from the vines in the former months before the 
ns, in ſap lows confiderably, and preſerved in dry earth till 
inch, now, it may be of advantage; let each be ſhortened to 

U ten or twelve inches, leaving only three eyes or buds to 
ever- each cutting; plant them in ros half a yard aſunder, 
y next and eight or ten inches apart in the rows, placing each 
xe end cutting with two of the buds in the ground, the other 

7 dut, ,appearing only a little above the ſurface, 


Give them, water occaſionally in dry weather, and they 
will take root freely, and make ſome ſhoots at top tbe 


5 | ſame year, and become tolerable plants by next autumn. . 

id ous The vine may like iſe be propagated b layers of the 

r from WW young ſhoots and branches, which will readily emit roots. 

1nd too . Digging between the Rows of Trees, Se.. 

* Finiſh all dig nal between the rows of young trees, Ec. 

e rows WY his month; ave phage pang gis n een 

cedars, e | 

larger CA 

ws, to KO) 1044 9: P14 2881 | 1 n 2 | 
n abo 10. re Guzen:Howss, | 1 M0 
ch line. , | 1 3155 — 
y in lat PEN the green-houſe windows. every mild day, 


:that the plant: may enjoy the freſh * r (realy for , 
now they N that e artielOme. 
Wet | | When 


* 
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When there is a ſharp froſt, cutting winds, or a 


cold air, the windows ſhould be kept cloſe; for ſuch 
weather would ruin ſome of on kinds, and 
13 9 49 


would be of bad conſequence to a | 
EKseep the windows cloſe every night, 
Look over the tubs or pots every other day, and ſer 
where water is wanting, * na ſuch as require it be ſuppli- 
ed therewith, taking care to uſe moderation in that caſe. 
Water will be ſerviceable to moſt of the plants, but eſpeci- 
ally to all the woody kinds if you apply it in due time, 
and in moderate quantities, and they will now require it 
frequently. But be ſure not to give them too much water 
Ra time, for that would prove. the deſtruction of man 
Kinds, and would be prejudicial:to the plants een 
eſpecially while they ate confined in the green- houſe, 
Keep every 22 the houſe free from. decay ed lea ves: 

that is, where ſuch appear, let them be immediately picked 
off: for theſe, if permitted to remain, »'ould prejudice the 
health of the plants; beſides, they appear diſagreeable. 
If any decayed or mouldy ſhoots appear on any plants, 
cut them clean off to the firm live woe. 
Where duſt, or mouldineſs, or any ſort of filth appears 
on the leaves of the plants, let them be cleared therefrom; 
that if the leaves of the oranges, lemons, and other large- 
leaved kinds are foul, have a ſponge dipped in water, 
cleaning the leaves therewith, one by one, and let the 
ſmall- lea ved ſorts be cleaned by watering out of a water- 
ing; pbt all over their heads. 1 


Heading Orange or Lemon- Feds. 
Where any orange or lemon. trees have decayed, or irre- 


{ 


gular-unſightly heads, it will now;be-propertohead them 


down, as directed. laſt month; atthe ſame time either give 
a little freſh earsh at the top.of the pot, &c. or ſſiiſt them 


out of the pot or tub, with+the ball of earth about the 


roots, in order ae teplace them agein with ſome freſh 
earth, either in the ſame pots, &c. others a ſize larger, 
whereby they will ſhoct. out with vigour, ſo as to 
appear with full and handſome heads, by the end of July. 
Prepare for this purpoſe a proper quantity of freſh 
earth; let this be broken well with the ſpade, and lay it 
ready near the pgreen-hovuſe. © + 
Then bring out the trees and prune their heads as you 
ſee convenient, and cut out all dead wood. BT 1 
144 VY ' | e \ 
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Whew thivis dong, either looſen the earth at top a 
pots or tabs, and a little way, down round the ſides, ta 
out the looſened mould, and. il ap with freſh — or 
it may be more beneficial, if convenient, to ſhift them i into 
pots, &c. a fize larger, with ſome freſh earth ; in —— 
caſe let the tree be taken out of i its. pot or tub, preſer 
the ball of earth about the roots entire, as e 
then with à knife part away from the bottom and ſides all 
ok the matted and mouldy roots, with part of the old earth, 
ne equally round the fide'sf the ball: this done, put ſome freſh, 
whe earth in the bottom of, the pot or tub, and immediately re- 
. place the tree, and fill up the round ball with more earth, 
in bringing it. at leaſt an inch over the top of the ball. 
bl Give a moderate watering, as ſoon as they are either 


N {freſh earthed of ſhifted, to cauſe the earth to ſettle cloſe 
ves; about the roots. 
ked Then retur the trees to their places! in the green - houſe, 


the and let them be refreſhed with water frequently; but let 
ple. this be given in ſmal l quantities, juſt enough to keep the 
nts earth above the roots a little moiſt. 

When hey are brought out of the houſe for the ſummer: 
enn ſeaſon, let them be placed in a ſhady ſituation, and ſupply 


om; them well with water in dry weather. 
ge- Bit ſuch orange- trees, whoſe heads are in a very weak 
ter, or ſickly condition; ſhould be treated. if poſſible, as directed 


the for och trees in the work, of the- Green- ye laſt W 


- Heading 0 Merle. 


Where myrtles have decayed branches, or the heads are 
re. vnſightly, let them alſo be headed down, more or lefs, as it 
"2a; ſhall ſeem proper, and either ſhift them into ſome freſh 
give earth, as directed above for zhe eranges, or let ſome of the 
. earth be:taken off the top of the pots, and round che ſides; 
the ben fill up the pot with freſh earth. and water them. 
freſh 'Theſe,trees, with:this management, will break out 
ger, Gain very freely, and will, in faur or months times 
8 de well forniſhed with ee pepe . * 
uly. duly with water. T65 £4 | 


freſh . Shifting. Plants that want its into large Po. ots.” 


Any of the, oranges, lemons, or mystles, or other green 

; you bouſe plants, that want-larger pots, may be ſhified therein 
with ſome freſh earth, » any time this month. 

In 


pat on the: gloſſes. 


26d! | Pp ; The Gt Hover, 
In perfor ing chüs, let dach plant intended fc Mifti 
t 


be Kaen Gut 0 
but let allthe matted or mould roots, on the outſide of the 


ball be pared off with a ſhar 72 nife ʒ then ſet them in their 


new pots, and 3 their Tpaces with freſh earth. 

Water them imme edidtely' affer this, and ſet them in their 
place in the d and they will ſhoot freely both at at 
top and root. 


" Giving fre Kari t to the Pots. of at Ya" Planes, 


The oranges, and green houſe plants in eral, which 
do not require A ſhould at this time, if not done laſt 
month, have ſome freſh earth added to the tops of their 
or tubs; it will eee e and it 
is ſoon- Jones! © 
| Firſt looſen the old earth, in the tops of the tubs, or 
pots, quite to the ſurface of the- roots, but ſo as not to 
Aickurb them, and looſen! it alſo down round the ſides a 


| little way ; then take, out the looſe earth, and fil up the 


pots with ſome that is noa, and give chem a romeo 
watering, 


8.4% Nell of Brend leg, Plans," We. 15 


A hot- bed may be made the beginning of this woßth 
a ſow the ſeeds of tender plants, either of the green-houſe, 
of ſtove kinds, The b a; 
dung, or freſh tanner's bark, and covered with frames and 
: gla es; or if made of hot dung. lay eight, ten or twelve 
inches, of tan bark at top, either 1 new or old, in which to 
Plung c oy Ty ne FEITYRN 0 

T By feeds ſhould be ſowed in Pots of light cartd, and 
the pors-ſhould be planged” to their -rims in tan, and 
ſhould be moderately watered at times. 

Where tan cannot be obtaiged readily, make the bed of 
hot. dung, three feet high; ſet a frame on, and when the 
burning heat is over, lay on three or four inches depth of 

earth; chen fill ſome ſmall pots with fine light mould; ſow 
the feeds i in the pots, and cover them lightly with ſifted 
earth; then plunge the-pots in che earth on the bed, and 


general be free equently pinke with 
en the plants apprac;> 367 them have freſh 
52. glaſſes à ug wer., 2 Obſer\io-to keep 
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up the heat af the bed, by applying a Baer of- hs | 
dung, when the beat declines much. | 


Winter Cherry, or Amomum Plan. 


The winter cherry, or amomum Plinii, is much 
eſteemed "for its beautiful red fruit, which it bears ii 
winter This plant is eafily raifed from ſeed; * 
the ſeaſon to ſow it, and the method is this: 

Fill ſome pots with rich earth, fow the ſeed on the 
ſurface, and cover - tight earth, about the third 
part of -an-inch;; then plunge the pots to their rĩima in a 
moderate hot-bed, bd water them frequently. 

When the plants are come up, and about three inches 
high, they may be planted fingly into ſmall pots, and 
placed in a ous hot- bed, where they w ill take root and 
grow ſurprifingly, for they are naturally of a quick 5 — 

They may afterwards be planted inte larger pots, 
placed. in the open air, till the latter end of be 
and be then taken into the green-houſe. 


Sewing Kernel: of Oranges for Stocks. 

Now is the time to ſow the kernels of oranges and 
lemons, in order to raiſe ſtocks to bud any of theſe 
kinds of trees upon. 

The beſt method of ſowing theſe kernels is this: | 
ſome middle-ſized pots with very good earth; ſow the ker=. 
nels in-the pots, and cover them half an inch deep with 
earth; then.plunge the pots into a hot-bed, and let them 
be frequently watered. See the G reen-houſe next month. 


Propagating by Cuttings, Layers, c. | 
ref be cuttings: 5 ſnrubby green - houſe 
plants, as myrtles, geraniums, & c. the young ſhoots 
planted in pots in a hot-bed. 
Likewiſe propagate 9 kinds 254 hen and of 
Uſerent forts thi TIN | 
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y firesevery evening and cold mornings; and a con- 
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The pines will now, in general, ſhew fruit; that is, T 
ſuch as are fruiting plants; they muſt therefore have 1 
good attendance. eee eee 2 Wes 
Examine the bark-bed, and ſee if there is a proper Aj 
heat, for upon that depends the ſucceſs of having hand- all fa 
ſome and fal- ſized fruit, The great article is to preſerve in wi 
a free growth in theſe fruit, from their firſt appearance ſuch + 
to the time of their maturity: this muſt be done by little 
keeping the bark-bed to a proper degree of heat: that cloſe 
is, the heat ſhould be quite lively, for a faint heat will larger 
not anſwer the .purpoſe ; therefore, on examining the of the 
beds, if you find the heat much decreaſed, let prepara- The 
tion be made to renew it as ſoon as poflible. nearly 
Provide, for that purpoſe, a quantity of new hark Rai 
from the tanners, the beginning of this month. The Pots 
middle-fized bark is to be choſen, and ſuch as hath been in the 
atleaſt a fortnight or three weeks out of thewan-vats, ' pinks, 
The quantity of new bark neceſſary to provide at this Alſo 
time, ſhould be equal] to near one third part of what the former 
bark pit will contain. This, when brought home, ſhould Like 
be thrown up in a heap; and lie eight or ten days, to month 
drain and prepare for fermentation. \.. But, if very wet, 
it ſhould be firſt ſpread thin in an open ſunny place for 
two or three days to dry, and be then thrown in a heap., 
When the bark is ready, let all the pots be taken up out 
of the bed; then pare off ſome of the old earthy bark at the 
top and ſides to an equal depth, and carry it away. When UL 
this is done, throw in the new bark, filling up the bark- | » 


pit therewith to the top; then with a fork, let the whole 


de worked up, and the new and old. be perfectly well OT 


mixed together, working it up quite to the bottom. 1 ma 
Level the top, and immediately let the pots be plunged WM ones; ax 
in a regular manner as they were before. The whole WW may fil 
of this work ſhould be begun and finiſhed the fame day, bers in M 
if poſſible. 8 15 Obſery 
FT he heat of the old bark being not quite exhauſted, it WF the ſeed, 
will ſet the new a going directly as it were; and the new ff three fotn 
will revive the heat of the old, and both together will pro- Man 
duce a kindly growing heat, and will get am it a long time. Let the 
Watering the Hot-houſe Plants, and giving freſs Air, Oc. made 4. m. 
Water will be required to the hot-houſe plants in ge- lee if the 
neral; and ſhould now be given frequently to the pine-W This ſhe 
apple plants, but the fruiting plants will require it prett far theſe p 
x particular. *. — 28. — 11 t n e crop, if tt 
{af A s The alk | 
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ar, 

is, They ſhould be refreſhed: moderately, about-once-jn 
Ve four, five, or ſix days; and be ſure not to give them 

too much at'a time. 4 
per Air muſt alſo be admitted to the hot-houſe plants, at” 1 
nd-. all favourable opportunities, This ſhould be done only 
rve in warm ſunny days, and when little wind ſtirring. In 
nce ſuch days, ſome of the glaſſes may be drawn open a. 
by little way, about nine, ten, or eleven o'clock, and ſhut ” 
hat cloſe again about two, three, ar four, admitting & 
will larger or ſmaller portion of air, according as the heat 
the of the day increaſes or decreaſes. 5 
ara- The other neceſſary culture of bot- houſe plants is" ; 
nearly the ſame as in February, Ec. 

hark Raijing early Flowers, Fruits, c. in the Hor. Bon Bone. 
The Pots of any flowering plants may ſtill be in aced * 
been in the hot-houſe- to forward an early / bloom, ſuch 46 
. pinks, roſes, and many others. 

t this Alſo pots of ſtrawberries and vines, as in the % 
t the former months, to continue the ſupply of early fruit. 
zould Likewiſe” a few more kidney- . &c. ; 6 * 
3, to month and January. | 

wet, e | | 
e for eee d! Be 
ot CV 
— Work % be done in he Karen bits. 11 
_—_ Making Hot-beds for Curambers and Melans.. 
well OT-BEDS for cucumbers and melons may il be. 
om. made, both for ſucceſſional crops to ſucceed the earh 


unged ones; ; and if none were made in the former months, * 
whole WM may ſilk be dane, . with Tucgeſs, to have early cacums- 
ae day, bers in May and; June, &, and melons in Auguſt. © 

| Obſerve the ſame method of making the bed fowl 
ted, it the ſeed, planting and managing the plants, as 1⁰ 64. 
he new three fotmer months. 1 
ill pro- Managing the Beds of carly E 4 Ibu, 
g time. Let Sucumber and melon hot. beds which were 
1, Ce. made a; en. or two ago, be carefully examined, and * 
; in ge- bee if they are of a oper degree of. beat. 12 
he pine- 1 1 We * 1 00 attended to at this ſeaſon, 
t yield fine fruit, nor a plentiful, 
on, 115 ds are deſtitute of a. proper beat. 1 
ls 12 Therefore, 


6 k 


4) 


nien falled, letitberenewed as ſoon as poſſible, This mo 


be done by adding a lining of hot dung to the ſides of the 


beds, in the manner as directed in the three former months. 


This will greatly enliven the heat of the beds, by whieh 


means the plants will be preſerved in a growing ſtate, 
and the fruit will ſet freely, and they will alſo ſwell 
kindly, and will grow to a handſome fize, * | 
Air ſhould be admitted to the plants every day. This is 
done by raiſing the lights on the back part of the frame 
wgth. props, obſerving to raiſe them more or leſs, in pro- 
Portion to the temperature of :the heat in the beds, and 
according as the weather will permit; that is, remember- 
ing if there be a tolerable warmth in the bed, and the wea. 
ther wild, not to fail to raiſe.the glaſſes from one, two, or 
| three inches high, as the heat of the day inereaſes, but eſ. 
1 jally in ſunny days; but in cloudy days, when there is 
4 har air, or high winds ſtirring, raiſe the lights but lit- 

tle ech a time, or ſometimes not at all if. very cold. 
For the purpoſevf raiſing tie Tights to admit air, &c, 
| you ſhould be provided with wooden props, one for each 
lebt, which ſhould be made wedge faſhion, making the 
biggeſt end three inches and a half thick; ſlop'd off to no- 
thing at the other, and with theſe you can readily raiſe the 
lights to what height you ſhall judge proper, according to 

the warmth of the bed or temperature of the weather. 
Let, mats be thrown over the glaſſes every evening, 
about ſunzſetting, and take them off again in the morn- 
ing, about an hout or ſo after it riſes, or as ſoon as the 

. ſun ſhines-.on;the glaſſes, when ſun-ſhining weather. 
Water. the plants occaſionally ; the cucumbers will 


in the hot-bed, and the weather mild and ſunny; u hen 
a moderate watering once every four orifive days, or a 
week, will be requiſite ;' but let this article be applied 
in moderate quantities. 
Melons. ſhould alſo be watered moderately, at times, 
| for. they will require it; but when theſe plants ate about 
ſeitiog their fruit, they ſhould be watered very ſparingly 
2: c that time, a5 much humidity would retard its ſetting, 
and prevent its ſwelling free. 
Let decayed and damaged leaves be taken off as ſoon as 
= they appear on the plants, either cucumbęts or melons; 
alſq let all decayed male flowers be taken away, . 
_ 35 „ alway 
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Aherefore, when you perceive the heat of the beds to be 


| require it often; that is, provided there be a good heat - 


- eviden 


fore the 
to giv : 


inſets 


ing the 


Ant] 


fore the lights or glaſſes can be admitted 


evident in plants expoſed to the open air. 
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always a ſufficiency of the freſh bloſſoms for the office 
of impregnation, as below, | 3 
Ia hot days, when the ſun is fierce, ſo as to oe 
the leaves of the melons or cucumbers to flag, it wi, b. 
proper to ſhade them for two or three hours, dyring the 
— heat, with a thin mat, or with a little lobſe he 
tewed thinly over the glaſſes. i 

Impregnate, or ſet the young fruit of cucumbers with 


the farina of the male bloſſom. The flowers of eucums 
bers and melons are male and female, ſeparate, on the - 


ſame plant, aud the females produce the fruit; the males 


are often erroneouſly- called falfe bloſſoms ; and many 


rſons, in conſequence of that notion, pull them off; 
ber they are ſo far from being falfe bloſſoms, that they 
are by nature deſigaed to impregnate the female flowers, 
to render them fruitful; for the ànthetæ in the center dt 


the male bloſſom being furniſhed with a fine powder, 


which being diſperſed on the ſtigma in the center of the 
female, the fecundation is effected, and the fruit in 
a day or two after will begin to ſwell, and in a fortnight 
will be arrived to a proper ſize for cutting; ſo that with- 
out the aſſiſtance of the male bloſſom, the females, 


having the embryo fruit at their baſe, withers and de- 
cays; and the infant fruit turns yellow and drops off. 


Therefore it is of importance to preſerve a ſufficiency 


of the male flowers, for. the purpoſe of impregnating the 


females; and in the early culture of cucumbers, &c. it is 


* to carry ſome of the males to the female flowers, 
obſerving, for Gerd ty wy to detach ſome new expanded 
e ſtalk to each, and a io | 
e 


male bloſſoms with t 
ſtalk between the finger and thumb, and pulling 


petal or flower- leaf ſurrounding the male organ; then 


with the remaining anthera, or central part, touch the 
ſtigma of the female, ſe as ſome of the farina or male 
powder of the anthera adheres to the ſtigma, a little of 

which being ſufficient to effect the impregnation. _ _. 
This operation is eſſentially neceſſary to be performed 
by band, to early plants that are ſhut up in frames, be- 
ufficiently open 


to give free acceſs to a large quantity of air, or flying 
inſects, ſuch as bees, &c. all of which aſſiſt in convey- 
ing the farina of the male bloſſom to the females; as is 
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The above operation of ſecundating, or, as the gar- 
Leners term it, ſetting the fruit, ſhould be performed the 
lame day the flowers open; and as ſoon as they are fully 
expanded is the proper period.  ' | 
©,  Thefemale, or fruit-bearing flowers, are readily diſtin. 
guiſhed at ſight from the males; the former having always 
the germen or embryo-fruitplaced immediately under the 
| baſe of the flower; or, in other words, the embryo- fruit 
iſſues forth with the flower-bud on its top, viſible from its 
firſt irruption from the ftem of the plant ; but the male. 
| Bloſſom. is placed immediately on the top of its foot-ftalk, 
without any appearance of germen or fruit under its baſe. 


Mating Ridges to plant out Cucumbers and Melons under 

15 Ball or Hand-glaſſes 

= Make hot-bed ridges, about the middle or latter end of 
=. this month, for the cucumbers or melon plants raiſed laſt 

month, in order to be planted under hand or bell. glaſſes, 

' Theſe hot-beds or ridges for hand or bell-glaſſes ſhould, 

at this time, be made the greateſt part above ground, not 

_ digging deep trenches, as is often practiſed, wherein to 

make them; for by that practice, you cannot readily line 

"the beds quite down to the bottom. when the heat de- 

lines. The making them in deep trenches in May, 

© when either but very moderate linings, or ſometimes none 

at all, will be required, is not improper : but at this ſea- 
fon do not make trenches deeper than about fix inches. 
Each bed or ridge ſhould not be leſs than two feet and 

à half thick of dung, but if made a yard high will be 

© more eligible, by ſupporting a more durable heat; and_ 

"ſhould be three or four feet wide. 70 | 

But where there is plenty of dung it will be beſt to 
make them four feet wide; and if there are more than 
dne ridge to be made, arrange them parallel one before 
another, allowing a ſpace of at leaſt three or four feet 

A between ridge and 4 pep and if theſe ſpaces or alleys 

axe, in about a month or five weeks after, filled with 

© new hot dung, and covered with earth, it will throw in 

''A freſh heat to the beds, which will be found to be of 
great advantage to the plants. See Mays | 

The beds being made as above directed, then in two, 

three, or four days after, when the dung will be ſettled, 

and the heat arifen to the top of the bed, lay on the 

earth; this ſhould be laid ten inches thick in every part 

: en 
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cr: Zvi 
When this is done, mark out the holes for the plants at 


the three feet and a half aſunder; then ſet onthe bell or hand- 
ully glafſes, one over each hole, and keep them cloſe domi till 
the dung has thoroughly warmed the earth; then proceed 
tin- to put in the plants. 7 29 
Aays ettwo melon-plantsbe ſet for each glaſs, but you may © 
the ant three or four cucumber plants under each; obſerv- 
ruit ing, if poſſible, to remove and plant them with a ball of 
1 its earth about their roots, ſo as they may not feel much 
ale. check in their growth by removal. 2 N } 
alk, As ſoon as they are planted, let them be moderately 
aſe. watered, to ſettle the earth about their roots, and the wa- 
* 2 tering ſhould beafterwards occaſtonally repeated; for they 


will require to berefreſhed with that article once or twice 
a week, according to the degree of warmth in the bed, 
dof and temperature 'of the weather; but let moderation be 


laſt , always obſerved in performing this work, eſpecially when 
ſſes. newly planted: e We 8 | 
uld,  - Shade the plants occafionally from the ſun, when it is 
not powerful, till they have taken good root in the new earth; 
1 to but when the plants are able to bear the ſun without flag- 
line ging, let them enjoy it freely. ee 
de- Let the glaſſes be covered every night with mats: this 
lay, ſhould be conſtantly practiſed every night till the end of 
one May, or beginning or middle of june. . 
ſea- Remember, if the plants have not been ſtopped or top- 
es. ped before, it muſt now be done: this is to be done when 
and the plants have twoorthree rough leaves; obſerving, at that 
de time to pinch off the top of the plant in the manner di- 
and- rected laſt month; and each plant thus treated will produce 
| two, three, or four ſhoots, or runners ;. and when theſe 
ſt to runners: have three joints, and if no fruit appear, it will 
han alſo be proper to ſtop them again, by pinching off the t 
fore of each at the third jozaty which will cauſe each of thei 
feet ; rynners to put oht two or three more ſhoots, and by that 
leys practice the plants wil} be well furniſhed with fruitful 
with runners; for it is from theſe lateral ſhoots that we are to 
vin expect the fruit: as when the plants are not ſtopped at the 
e of . firſt joint, &c as above, they often produce but onl 
1 one or two principal runners from each plant, and theſe 
wo, would perhaps run a yard in length without ſhewing one 
led, trait, but eſpecially the cucumbers, ' . 
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Sewing Cucumber and Melon Seeds. | 


 -Sow the ſeeds of cucombers and melons the beginni 
of this month, to raiſe ſome plants to ridge out, _ band 
or bell -glaſſes, in May. See the directions of laſt month, 


PLS Lettuces. 

_ Tranſplant cos and Cilicia lettuce, or any other ſorts 
that require it, where they ſtand cloſe, both thoſe of the 
winter ſtanding, and ſuch as were ſown in February, or 
early in the laſt month. Þ IOW 

| Chooſe a ſpot of good ground for theſe plants, and if 
moderately dunged, it will prove beneficial to their growth: 
dig the ground evenly ene ſpade deep, and rake the ſurface 
ſmooth, then plant the lettuces about ten or twelve inches 


diſtant each way; water them immediately, and repeat it 


occaſionally in dry weather, till they have taken good root. 
' Sow cos and 'cabbage lettuce; alſo the ſeeds of the 
large admirable cabbage lettuce, which is ſingularly fine; 
likewiſe the Cilicia and imperial, or any other ſorts of let- 
tuces, may be ſown any time this month. 
Dig a ſpot of rich ground for them, in an open ſituation; 
1 ſeed equally, and not too thick, and rake them in 
lightly. £ " 
Repeat the fowings once a fortnight, or thereabouts, 
that there may be a regular ſucceſſion. : 


; | : Small Sallading. | 
Sow ſmall ſallading, at leaſt once a week; the ſorts are 


ereſſes, muſtard, rape, radiſh, and . | | 
Draw ſome flat hollow drills-for theſe ſeeds, where the 


. round is rich and light; ſow the ſeeds therein, each kind 


- ſeparate, and cover them lightly with earth. 
Water them moderately if the.weather ſhould be dry, 
which · will greatly promote their growth. 2 
If thoſe in the open ground are attacked with hoary 
- morning frofts, water it off before the ſun comes on the 
plants, as in the two former months. 


AYE Radifhes. _ 5 

Thin the general crops of radiſhes where they have ari- 

ſen too thick, leaving the plants about two or three inches 

aſunder, And clear them from weeds. a | | 
- Radiſh-ſeed both of the ſhort-topped, and ſalmon co- 


Joured ſorts, ſhould be ſown at three different times this 


month; by which means a conſtant ſupply of young He 
5 ; ks es 
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diſhes may be obtained, allowing but twelve or fopxteen 

days between each time of ſowing; chooſing at this time 

an open ſituation fox this ſeed; ſow it evenly on the urface, | 
and rake it well in, and the plants will come ap ina few 
days at this ſeaſon. ' th . 
The crops of early radiſhes, in general, ſhould be often 
watered in dry weather; this will promote their ſwelling 

freely, and will prevent their grow ing hot and ſticy. 


Where the white turnep-roated, or ſmall round radiſnes 
are en fome ſeed may ſtill be ſown. any time this 
month. 5 1 [ a YR IS 

They ſhould be ſown in an open moiſt. ſpot; and when 
the leaves of the plants are about an inch broad; they 
ſhould be thinned to five or. fix inches diſtance. 8 

But as to the large Spaniſh turnep-rooted radiſhes, goth 
black and white ſorts, the principal ſeaſon for ſowing 21 


is in July; and thoſe from that ſowing will be fit co de 
in September or October, when they will eat very mi 


un Hoe the turnep-radiſhes ſowed laſt month t five.or 
n inches diſtance. 0 5 4. © 5 8 
2 N | Spinach, | bY ey 7 
en | Sow ſpinach where required: it will yet ſucceed, and 


may be ſown any time this month. "I ; 

Where a conſtant ſupply of this plant is required, you 

_ ſhould ſow ſome ſeed once a fortnight at leaſt; obſeqving 

. the round-leaved ſpinach is till the proper ſort ta ſw 

os now, which may be ſowed either broad-caſt and raked in, 
Nur or in ſhallow drills. 5 | Ir, 


kind Hoe the ſpinach which was ſown the former. month, and : 
* thin the plants aut to four or five inches diſtaagce. 
| Kidney beans, ens: = 
TE 4 T7 . 1 Non £281 
* Plant kidney-beans, of the early kinds, the beginding 
5 of this month. x ui ee 


Chooſe a piece of dry ground for them, where it;ip d- 
fended from cold winds, and open to the ſun ; draw.dalls 


e ari- an inch deep, and thirty inches aſunder; drop the heans a 
nches in the drills two inches apart, and draw ihe earth equatly 


over them; do not cover them more than an ivgh deem; 


n co- for, if covered too deep at tbis early time, they dg got 
s this I come up well, but riſe ſtraggling, and belides; they; are 


Wy 


2 


y tho rot. eine 
Wan * Thife 


* 


- 
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'A 

"Theſe ſhould be planted in dry weather, for the ſeed 20 
cannot bear much wet at this early ſeaſon ; it being apt to 7 
rot in the ground, if planted in a rainy time. we 
About the middle or twentieth of this month, you may | 
Plant ſome kidney-beans for a principal crop. Ko | 
The fpeckled dwarf kidney-beans, and the Batterſea % 
and Canterbury dwarfs, are proper kinds for this plantati- 10 
on:! They may be planted in a free ſituation, allowing 9 
two leet and a half, at leaſt, between the rows. for 
Atte Loon Het 1 LMfparagaer £ full 
2 Pork aſparagus beds which are not yet done. Let this wi 
dock be finiſhed the firſt week in this month, for the buds 2 
or young ſhoots will now be forming below i in great for- "Ts 

wardneſs. , 

Rake the beds woech immediately aſter they are forked. * F 

fl Aſpara; us may yet be planted where required, for the fo, : 
Plants wil vow take root very freely; but let this work be org 
* finiſhed by the middle of the month, for theſe plants will 1 1 
not ſucceed well if planted later. | * | 
Let the ſame method be obſerved in planting them, as 9 
1 in the former months. es 
Sow aſparagus ſeed, if omitted laſt month, to raiſe Plans dine 

| r new plantations where required. : * 
+ mn Dreſſing and n Artichokes. RI TI 
Where artichokes were not drefſed and flipped laſt WY 
month, it ſhould now be done, for they will now have 2 Fi 
made their ſpring ſhoots, which will be ſhot up little ak 

- height through the ground. 9 
Let the ſame method be obſerved in drefling them as 80 
directed m March. 88 
Plant artichokes where wanted; they will yet ſucceed 2 

and have fruit the following autumn, provided you plant bis 4 
them ſoon in the month. See March. 8 c 
'27-Chooſe-a piece of good ground for theſe plants, in an The 
open ſituation, and lay ſome good rotten dung thereon, _- A 


and dig it in a proper depth. Let young plants be pro- 
-eured and prepared as in laſt month, and ſet in rows, 
Four feet and a half aſunder, and not Jeſs than 'two feet, 
nor more than a 'yard diſtance from each. other in the 


3 ee giving a good watering. _ ' 
VM er and Savoys. 
H . Now tranſplant, if not done in March, all the Jexbbag 


Jake 


plants yet n in thels winter beds, or all that mm 


Aprit.] 


ſprouts, their whole length next ſpring. 


* 4 = 
#* % © , y — 
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iatend planting out finally this ſpring, for the ſummer and 
autumnal.crops; and let it be done the beginning, or as 
ſoon as polible this month, that they may get good root 
before dry weather ſets in; give the plants a little water 
as ſoon as planted. - | N 
Draw up ſome earth about the ſtems of forward cabbage 
plants; it will ſtrengthen them, and greatly gacourage 


their growtb. 


Sow ſavoyand cabbage ſeeds, to raiſe ſome plants both 
for ſome young ſummer cabbages, and ageneral fupply of 
full cabbages and ſavoys for autumn uſe, and a full winter 
crop; the ſame ſorts mentioned laſt month are proper. Let 
the 1 be ſown in an open ſituation, and rake them in 
equally. | ENS 

yn of the ſavoy and cabbage plants which were ſown 
in February and March, for a forwardautumn crop, ſhould 
be thinned and pticked out into beds, to get ſtrength be- 


fore they are planted out for good. 


Let this be done when the plants have leaves one or two 
inches broad: preparing beds of good earth about three 
feet and a half _ in an open fituation. Let the largeſt 
plantsbedrawn out regularly-from the ſeed-bed, and plant 
them inthe beds prepared for them, at four or five inches 
diſtance every way. Water them immediately, and repeat 
it occaſionally in dry weathers- 5 | 

The ſmaller plants which are left in the ſeed-bed, ſhould 
he cleared from weeds; chen give them a good watering, 


to ſettle the- earth about their roots, looſened in drawing 
out the others; they will then grow ſtrong, and in two or 


three weeks be in fine order for final tranſplantation- 
en Bore-cole.* 2 

Sow curled bore: cole, ſometimes called brown. cole and 
green-cole, for there are two paincipalſorts, one green and 
the other of a dark redorbrown colour, areof the cabhage 
kind, but never cabbage, or turn in their leaves to form 

any cloſe head, and are excellent for winter and ſpring.” 
. Theſe greens are greatly eſteemed for their being ſo 


very hardy as almoſt to refiſt the ſevereſt cold; and they 
eat extremely ſweet, but eſpecially the ſprouts when they 


ariſe from the fides of the ſtalks, which naturally run up 
tall, and furniſh, befides the top head, numerous fide 


_ The ſeed may be ſownany time this month; the earlier 
it is ſowed now, the more time the plants will have to grow | 


o 


— 


count, ſee the wor 


— . 2 


92 


= { apr 
ſerong and tall, both to produce larg heads, and great 
— of fide 1] 8 but for 3 e 
„„ orig \ St Sex 6 


 Cauliflowers.. | | | 7 


- 
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The early cauliflower plants under band-g 


ave earth drawn up to their ftems. This will be of great 


* ſervice in promoting their growth; but in doing this, let 


care be taken that no earth is drawn into their hearts. 

The band or bell: glaſſes may ftill be continued over theſe 
plants on nigha, and cold wet weather; but in warm days, 
and when there are warm rains, let them be at ſuch times 


expoſed to the free air; but when the plants are conſidera. 


bly advanced in the growth, the glaſſes. ſhould be raiſed 
proportionably high on props ; firit drawing a border of 
earth, two or three inches high, or more, round each 
plant; then place the props upon that, and ſet the glaſſes 
on the props ; but towards the end of this month, or be- 
paving of next, if the plants are grown confiderably 
large, the glaſſes ſhould be taken entirely away. 
* on cauliflower plants raiſed from ſeed ſowed laſt 
month, mould now be pricked out into nurſery-beds or 
in Hot: beds. See March. | 6 
- Phe cauliflower plants which were raifed from ſeed 
early this 1 priog, ſhould be planted out for good, ſome 
-of the ſtrongeſt, about the latter end of this month, 
«and the reſt in May and June. F 
Make choice of a piece of good ground for them, in a 


. 


free fituation ; ſome: good rotten dung ſhould be ſpread 


over the piece, and dug in. Put in the plants about two 
Feet, or thirty inches, diſtant from each other every way. 
Water them immediately after they are planted ; and 


uin dry weather repeat the waterings frequently, till the 


plants have taken good root. 
8 | Broccoli. 8 
Sow broccoli for a full crop to come in for autumn, 
winter, and early ſpring ſupply ; choofe ſome early pur- 
ple, to come in for autumn, and late purple to ſtand the 
winter for the general crop, and a proportionable ſupply 
of the white or cauliflower broccoli ; ſow them in àn 
open ſpace of light rich ground, each ſort ſeparate, and 
Take them in evenly; che plante will ſoon come up, and 
26 Phot burn Jas 5h TIT 
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laſſes, ſhould 


* 


the ſu! 


andei 
quent 
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eat If any early plants were raiſed in the former months 
ac- for autumn uſe and beginning of winter, let ſome of them 
be now pricked out into nurſery-· beds, to get ſtrength for 


lanting out finally early in June, &c. See that article 
m the work of the laſt and former months, 


* © » Onions and Leths. ns 
let Onions and leeks may yet be ſowed where required. 
; Let theſe ſeeds be ſown the beginning of the month, for 
eſe they will not ſucceed well if fown later, but eſpecially 
bn er eee pepe ente Aeg 
nes For the method of preparing the ground an | e 
ra- ſeeds, fee the articles Oniont and Leeks in the former month. | 
” OC ores oo WE ER 
ach The young celery-plants, which were ſown in February 
ſſes or March, for an early crop, will be fit to prick out to- 
be- wards the middle or Jatter end of this month, into a 
bly nurſery-bed of rich light earth, or in a hot - bed. J 

| Prepare a ſpot of rich ground, form it into three: fret 
laſt wide beds, and rake the ſurface ſmooth; then thin out a 
or quantity of the beſt plants from the ſeed- bed, and plant 


them into this, at about three inches diſtance every way; 
or may alſo prick ſome in a moderate hot · bed to forward 
them; then give 'a moderate watering, and repeat it at 
times till. the plants have taken freſh root. 8 
The plants ſhould remain in this bed a month or fix 
weeks, to get ſtrength before they are planted out for 
good into the trenches. Fin 
As theſe early fown plants, after they become fit for uſe, 
will not continue long before they will run up for ſeed, 
there ſhould not be any large quantity of them planted out. 
Sow ſome celery- ſeed, in the firſt or ſecond week of 
this month, to raiſe ſome plants for 3 and 
to ſucceed thoſe which were ſown in'March, g 
Dig for this purpoſe a bed of rich light earth, and make 
the ſurfaceeven ; fow the ſeed thereon moderately thick, 
and either fake in lightly ; and in dry weather, give fre. 
quent moderate waterings, both before and after the feed 
comes up. os M 15 = + . | 
TEND K 501 © Sowing  Cardoons. | ; 4 
Where cardoons are required, and if the ſowing of them 
was omitted laſt month, it may ſtill be done the beginnin 
of this; obſerving the ſame method as directed in * : 


_— 


_ The E renbs Guess, 1. L Apgil. 
ee e bene e eee en the work. of Moy, 


Java and Jh. "2 PP: i'h 1-11 "I 3 75. 
5 | Carrots and Patſneps. * 


© Carrots may yet be ſowed, if required; but in order 9 
* tolerable ſized roots, in fome reaſonable time in ſum- 


mer, let the ſeed be ſown the beginning of the month. 
Where however a ſupply of young carrots is required, 
it is proper to perform two different ſowings this month; 
the firſt ſowing ſhould be in the beginning, and the ſe- 
conds towards the latter end of the month. 
Parſneps may alſo ſtill be ſowed in the beginning of this 
month; but if fowed later, the crop will not ſucceed well, 


For the method of ſoy mg both carrots and parſneps, ſee 


| the work of March. 
ky Soxving . afturtiums, 
Sow eee ſeed: it will now grow freely: : draw 2 


 drilt or drills near an inch deep, and a yard a under, or 


— 


a fingle drill under any fence, &c. — che ſeed two or 


three inches apart, and draw the earth equally over it. 
| Saving Pot-Herbs; * 


| e and {weet-marjoram ſhould. how be (ben. if. 
not done laſt month; alſo ſavory and hy ſſop. i 
Chuſe a ſpot of light rich earth for theſe ſeeds, and hav- 
| ing dug the ground evenly, and divided it into ſmall beds, 
ſow the ſeeds on the ſurface, each ſort e rake 
them in lighily. 
Päarſley, chervil, and coriander may yet be fowed; raw 
ſhallow drills for- theſe ſeeds; ſow them in the drills equat- 
1y, not very thick, and cover them with earth. TR 2 
* of an inch deep. 
Sow borage and bugloſs where wanted; allo clary, an- 
gelica, lovage, ſcurvy-glaſs, carraway, and carduus. Let 
efe ſeeds be ſown thin, on ſeparate beds of good earth, 
and rake them in. 
Burnet, ſorrel, and marigolds may.alſo be ſowed now, 
on any bed or border of common earth, and raked! in even» 
Ivy. or in drills drawn with a boe. * 
Planting Pet and Sæueet Herbs, _ 
Plant flips of balm, E ny - royal, and chamomile, 
where wanted. Theſe ſhould be -planted in the places 


e 2 5 


where Bey are to remain, at $M dl ego | 
: 1 "ao x eg. in "Mint 
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young plants, and by cuttings of the ſtalks. 


Mint fucceeds very well planted any time this month 
the method of planting it now is, both by ſlipping the 


By young plants—Proceed ro ſome old | 
flip off a proper quantity of the ſtrongeſt young (| 
that are about from three or four to five or fix inches hi 
drawing them up carefully with a little root to each ſlip 
then w them in rows, sllowing fix inches between 
each row; and let them be ſet about four inches apart in 
the lines. Water them as ſooras they are planted, and 
repeatit frequently in dry weather, till the plants are well 
rooted, _ 8 8 

By euttings.— When the ſpring ſhoots in the old beds, 
xc. have advanced from about ſix to ten or fifteen inches 


high, cut off a quantity, and divide them into lengths of 
about half a foot; plant them in rows, as above directed, 


and give a good watering; they will readily grow and 
multiply accordingty. © - , HOT 
Slips of tanſey and tarragon may yet be planted; like- 


-wiſe chives and ſorrel. | 


They ſhould be planted where they are to remain; al- 
loving eight or nine inches diſtance between plant and - 
ant. . * a ” 219 (Ge. : 

Plant ſlips of ſage; they will grow freely. 1 
Let the flips be now of the young ſhoots of laft ſum- 
mer, thaſe of the year not being fit till next month or 
June; ſlipping off a quantity of about five, fix, or ſeven 
inches in length, and plant them in a ſhady border, at four 
or five inches diſtance, inſerting them into the earth almoſt 
to their tops » water them frequently in dry weather. 
They will make good plants. by Auguſt or September; 
and may then be taken up, and planted in beds of good 
earth, at ten or twelve inches diſtance every way. 
Thyme; hyſſop, ſavory,and marjoram, grow freely from 
flips or cuttings, planted any time this month. Let them 
be planted in a ſhady place, treating them in the ſame man- 
ner as above directed for the ſage. _ _ W 
This is alſo ſtill a good ſeaſon to propagate rue, roſema - 
ry, and lavender, by flips or cuttings. Likewiſe Aven- 
der- cotton and wormwaod, .. » . 
Let the ſlips or cuttings be from four or five to fix or 


*%® 


eight inches long, or thercabouts, Plant them in a ſhady 


border, at the di of fix inches. from ddr; 


o 
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and put them full half o in the ground, Let them be 


Frequently watered. 
In ToSeptember they may betaken up, and planted where 
Is dener to remain, allowing them a foot diſtance each Way, 


Capſicum and Loye-apples. 


e ee and love · apples, for their fruit to pickle, . 


and for ſoups, &c. if you omitted ſowing laſt month; the 
beginning or middle of this being till a proper ſeaſon 
for that work, obſerving to ſow Oy in a hot-bed, as 
directed in March. 

Turneps. | 


Turneps may be ſowed any time this month for a full 


. dame crop; this ſeed is of a quick growth, and the 


will appear 4 few days after the ſeed is ſown. 


Let this ſeed be ſown in an open 2 of ground, mo- 


= — thin, and as equally as poſhble ;. tread it down 
larly, and rake it in in with a light and even hand. 
| and thin the early turneps which were ſown the 
former month, leaving the plants ſeven. or eight inches 
Aten from each other. 
| Scorzonera: aud Sal/afy. 
Sow ſcorzonera and ſalſafy about, the middle of this 
month, for the principal crop. Thoſe whieh are-ſown 
earlier than that time, are apt to run for ſeed before 
the roots acquire their due fine, andare thereby rendered 


* re 
Seu them ſeparately in open \Gtuations, and rake them 


They will require thinning in May or: June to Gve or 


- fin inches diſtance, and the roots will attain rfection 
in autumn, and continue good all winter till ſpring fol- 
lowing; they are by many much eſteemed both t0 boil, 
_ eat like young woes fone and in ſoups, Ke. 
Putriſlane may be ſowed now, if warm dry de. on 


| jy a bed of light rich earth, in the common ground. Sow 


t evenly on the ſurface, and rake it in lightly. Water 
the bed often in dry weather, and ſhade it from the hot 


ſan till the —_ are come up, and have gouen-a litile 


0 i ſt ength. 

But if cold or very wet weather, fon ſome either ina 
aged, under ſhelter of glaſſes, or in a wann dry bor- 
der, and nen from cold, &C. 2 This 


eating 
their £ 


ferent times this month, allowing twelve or tourten 
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This plant being or u moi cold nature, iris rr 
a per warn Ne 0 1 ne 8 


Heats. ' 1 20 . * 1 
plant more beans: This, 9 be . at three dif- 


days between each time of planting. 
The long-podded beans are a proper kind to plant gt 


this time. This bean is a remarkable great bearer ; it is 
alſo a fine eating bean, if gathered while Youngs | and is 


a very profitable bearer for the uſe of à family. F 
may be. planted any time this month, allowing the di 


tance of à yard between the rows. . -,; 


The:Wind(or bean, Toker, and the Sandwich, or any 
of the large kinds of beans, may yet be plan 

2 be als, planted in 7d yard at leaſt 

under. 

But in ntin che aboy or any other large kindof 
beans, if ples 41 —— the of ma of three feet Dad elf . 
between the rows, you might then have a row of ſavoys 
between; and if four feet aſunder, may plant two rows, 
either of thoſe or ſpring-ſown cabbages, to come in for 
autumn. or winter fervice. 


The white-bloſſom beans are great favourites with many 


: ark they may alſo be planted any time this month. 
t 


the rows be two feet and a half aſunder- & | 
Theſe beans are but ſmall, but none excel them for 
eating whilſt young; and they are plentiful bearers, for 
their Ralks are generally loaded with pods, from * 
very bottom to the to 
Any other ſorts of deans required to increaſs. the va- 
riet 50 may now be planted. | 
raw earth to the ſtems of all forts of beans which 
are come up; this ſhould be done when the plants are 


from about three to four or five inches e and it will wy 
forward their tained | 


Peas. | * 


Sow peas to ſucceed thoſe ſown in March. Where a 
conſtant ſupply of peas is required, there ſhould be 
ſomeſown at leaſt every fortnight. | 

The marrowfat and Spaniſh morottos, being of the 


large r are both very fine eating peas and great 
bearers, 


A ? 
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bearers, and are very proper kinds to ſow at this ſeaſon; 
likewiſe the rouncival is a fine large pea for a late crop; 
but any other of the large kinds of peas may be ſown 
any time this month. 8 


The hotſpurs, or any of the ſmaller kinds of peas, are 


alſo proper to be ſowed now, if required: for moſt ſorts 
will ſucceed- if ſown any time in this montn. 
Draw earth to ſuch rows of peas which are come 
and advanced a little height. Fhis will ſtrengthen the 
plants, and forward them greatly in their growth. 
This earthing ſhould always be performed, for the 


firſt time, when the plants are about three or four 


i h. | 4 p 
- to peas where you intend it, for them to 


inches h 

Set ſti 
\climb upon. This ſhould be done when the plants are 
about five or fix inches high, obſerving to have ſticks of 
n proper height; that is, for the marrowfat and other 
large peas, they ſhould be fix or ſeven feet high; but 


thoſe of four or five feet will do for tlie hotſpurs, and 


other ſmall forts of peas. 
t "FB. , - 
n e or 4 oe. ee a 
| Potatoes may yet be ſucceſsfully planted, if it was 
omitted in the former month; but they ſhould be planted 
the firſt or ſecond week in this month; for, when planted 
later than that time, they do not always ſucceed well. 
Mete, However, I have planted potatoes ſo late as the 
- middle or latter end of this month, and have had very 
mine autumn crops ; and have ſometimes been obliged to 
| 3 May, and have alſo had tolerable. good ſucceſs. 
But I ſhould not adviſe this late planting for general 
practice; only that in -eaſe the ground intended for 
planting is not vacant, or cannot be ſooner got ready, 
and jn which caſe, you may venture to plant them, 
with tolerable hopes of ſuceeſs3'' and, eſpecially if it 
proves a dripping ſumm r, you may expe a good full 
9 fit to take up about Michaelmas. | 
0 


r the method of plantiog. theſe roots, ſee the work 


of March, | 8 
25 9 Dire Weeds. Ca a 5 
a Weeds will now begin to appear plentifully, ibm ſcei, 
ia every part of the garden. The uimoſt diligence . 


(April. 


a hoe, 
mitted 
them, 


2 
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April.] 


be uſed to deſtroy them while they are young, before 
they get the ſtart of the cross. "REN? 
Pay particular regard to your ſmall crops; as onions, 
carrots, parſneps, and the like ; weeds grow much quicker 
than they do; and if they are not weeded in time, either 
by ſmall hoeing, or hand-weeding, the weeds, will foon 


— " 
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overtop the plants, and occition much labour and trou- 
ble to clear them. | TS nt IP 

Take the opportunity of dry weather, and hoe the 
ground between the rows of beans, peas, cabbages, 


and cauliflowers, and other crops that ſtand wide, to 


deſtroy the weeds. | ; 12S 4 
A large piece of ground may ſoon be gone over with 

a hoe, when the weeds are ſmall; but when they are per- 

— to grow large, it requires much labour to deſtroy 
em. g ; ies 4 - 


Gourds and Pumpkins, 8 
Now you may ſow the ſeeds of gourds and pumpkins, 
The ſorts are, 9 f 
The orange gourd. 
The pear-ſhaped gourd, 
The water gourd. 
The long gourd, 
The ſquaſh, or calabaſh, | 
Common pompion, or pumpkin, many varieties. 
With reſpe& to ſowing the ſeeds of any of the above 
ſorts, it is to be obſerved, that in order to bring the plants 
forward, to produce and ripen their fruit early in au- 
tumn, they muſt be ſown in a hot- bed either under 4 
frame and lights, or dig a wide hole, a ſpade deep, and 
put therein a large wheelbarrow-full or two of hot du 
and cover this five or fix inches deep with light earth z 
then draw ſmall drills, and ſow the ſeed, covering them 
near half an inch deep, and place a hand or bell-glaſs 
over the bed; or, for want of thoſe, a ſmall frame, o- 
vered either with a glaſs or oiled- paper light; obſerve 
ing alſo, to throw a mat, &c. over the bed on nights. 
When the plants appear, give plenty of air every day, 
by raiſing the glaſſes; for they muſt be brought by de- 
grees to bear the open air fully, to harden and prepare 
them for tranſplanting in May. TL 
But theſe ſeeds ſhould nat be ſown until the third or 


fourth week in the month; and then will be ready to 


tranſplant 
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. tranſplant by the third or fourth week in M 
. enerally thrive in the f 
| to have any of the curious forts of 
. theſe plants to produce ripe fruit as early as poſlible, 
. Tow the feed as above, about the middle of the month; 
either in the places where they are to remain, upon holes 
of hot dung, covering them with band-glaſſes until the 
or may be raiſed in. 4 hot- bed, as. before 
planted out under hand- glaſſes; or for want 
plant them cloſe under a warm fence in May. 
r the method of their future culture, and pro- 
Per places to plant them in, ſee the work of May. 


don as they c 
ut if requir 


end of May 
directed, an 


— ————— 
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X Planting F. ruit- trees. 6 
et be planted, where required, 
now ſucceed are apples, pears, 
plums, and cherries. But rather than {oſe a ſeaſon, you ' 
may alſo venture to plant apricots;- peaches, and necta- 
-Tines, or any other ſorts of fruit-trees , for - moſt ſorts 
will yet take root tolerably well, though 
will not ſhoot ſo freely, nor be able to reſiſt the drought 
in the ſummer ſo well as thoſe which-were planted a 
month or two ſooner, Obſerving, however, that where 
late planting is neceſſary, it is bighly pr 
the trees ſome time before, to check 
y them by the roots, in a trench of earth, 


tended to plant any of the 
above kind of fruit trees now, let them be planted the 
firſt or ſecond week in the month, if poſſible; for they 
will not take root ſo well if planted later. 

When they are planted, let every tree have à large 
watering- pot of water; it will cauſe the earth to ſettle 
n cloſe among their roots and prepare th 
Forth freſh fibres. Let the waterings be repeated in dry 
weather, about once a week. 

New planted trees in general, b 
are planted late in the ſpring, fhou 
-tered in dry weather but once in a week or ten days, 


> Funes; y 
| The ſorts which will 
probably they 
r to-take up 


they can be planted. 
Where, however, it is 


articularly ſuch as 
be frequently wa- 


April. 


or the 
this, Je 
their r 

To 
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effects 
-moiſtu1 


and th 
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the end 
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taken it 

But 1 
much e 
In prei 
| Pick 
{warm 1 
ſcatter : 
thofe p 
ſhould | 
it rema! 
in the 1, 

But fe 
- vention 
to fix ot 
by wor 
will iſſu 


much over-run with theſe ſmall vermin, 


thoſe places where the inſects are troubſefome. This 
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or thereabouts, will be often enough. In doing of- 
this, let their heads be ſometimes watered as well as 
their roots, | . : |; 
To preſerve. the earth moiſt about the roots of new 
planted trees, let ſome mulch be ſpread on the ſurface of 
the ground, round their ſtems ; this will keep out the 
effects of ſun and wind, and the earth will retain, a due” 
-moiſture, with the aſſiſtance of a moderate watering-now- 
and then. po 44371 | ; , „ 2 12 | 
Def last. er e 
lsſects often do much damage to fruit- trees, if not 
prevented. This is the time they begin to breed on the 
leaves and ne ſnoots made of young trees, and alſo on 
old trees, which are of a weakly growth. Proper means 
ſhould be uſed to deſtroy them in time, before they ſpread 
too far. . - A 
Wall-trees in. particular, more eſpecially peaches and 
nectarines, ſmouſd be frequently looked over for them. 
Where you perceive any of the leaves of thoſe trees to 


"4 
— —— —a—UU— 


curl up, it is a certain fign of inſets. Let the worſt of 


theſe leaves be taken off as ſoon as they appear: and if 


the ends of any of the young ſhoots are alſo attacked, 


prune away ſuch infected parts; and let all the branches 


de frequently daſhed. with water in dry weather, with a 


hand · water engine: this will do a great deal in preventing 


the inſects from ſpreading, provided the precaution 1s 
taken in time, before their numbers are much increaſed. 


But where; any, of the wall-trees, young or old, are 
| t the follow. 
ing precaution be taken to deſtroy them: U 
Pick off all the curled leaves, for thoſe Fa 
{warm with inſects; then get ſome tobacco-duſt, and 
ſcatter ſome of it. over all the branches, but moſt on 


ſhould be: ſtrewed. over the trees on a morning, and ler 

it remain. It will greatly diminiſh the inſets, and not 

in the leaſt injure the plants or fruit. 4 | 
But for deſtroying inſects on fruit trees, there is an iug- 


vention called Fumigating Bellows, having a tube or pipe 


to fix. on accaſionally, in which is burned tobacco; an 7 
by - working, the. bellows, the ſmoak of the tobacco 


williffue forth in a full ſtream, and Kill the inen ex 


— 


— 


oP: 


1 — 


* together with that of the fruit, 


* 


8 ; |  Propagating Vines. 


% 


199 , 
This machine is fold by moſt of the tin-men and bra. 
ziers in London, and other great towns. 
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Were it was omitted in the preceding month, you may 


ſtill plant cuttings of vines, to raiſe a ſapply of new plants, 
For the method of planting them, ſee the work of 
March. | Z . | | 
Vines are alſo propagated by layers, and it is not yet 
too late to lay them; obſerving that the one year's ſhoots 
are the proper parts to lay, laying them three or four in- 


ches deep in the earth, together ſometimes with that part 


of the branch the ſhoots proceed from, leaving about 
three buds of the young ſhoots out of the ground. 


| They will be well rooted by Michaelmas; then they 
may be ſeparated from the old plant, and planted where 


required. 


Begin the Summer-dreſing of Vines. | 


Vines, againſt walls, ſhould be looked over about the 
latter end of this month; they will, by that time, be ad- 
vancing in numerous ſpring- ſhoots, and the uſeleſs-ones 
ſhould be diſplaced. _ 1 1 N 
In looking over the vines, obſerve, at this time, to 
diſplace only ſuch ſhoots as appear to be abſolutely uſe- 
Jeſs; there generally ariſe many ſmall ſhoots from the 
old branche, but theſe ſeldom produce grapes; there- 
fore let moſt of theſe ſhoots be rubbed of cloſe, except 
in ſuch places where a ſupply of new wood is, or will 
apparently be wanted, which fhould be well attended to; 
and leave, for the preſent, all the ſhoots which ariſe 
from the laſt year's wood; but where two ſhoots riſe 
from one eye, let the worſt be taken away; for if they 
were both to. be left, one would ſtarve'the other, and 
the fruit of neither would be good. dre 
Let it be obſerved, that this dreſſing or diſplacing of 
uſeleſs ſhoots, is at this early time to be performed chiefly 
with the finger and thumb, rubbing the ſhoots off cloſe. 
The uſeleſs ſhoots being cleared away, the uſeful ones, 
when of due length, ſhould: be trained cloſe to the wall, 
in a regular manner, ſo that each may equally enjoy the 
advantage of the ſun and air, to promote ns growth, 
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By the above early regulating the grape-vines, the 


bunches of grapes will be large and fine, and will ripen. 


more regular-and ſooner than when the vines are ſuffered 
to run into confuſion, before they are looked over; be- 
ſides, by timely going over the vines, as above, one may 


do as much in one hour as in fix, when the ſhoots of all 


ſorts are ſuffered to run and mix in a confuſed manner, 
one with another. | 5 N 


— 


The vines in the vineyard ſhould now have ſtakes 
placed to them. If it was not done before, let this be 


done the beginning of the month. . | 
Fix the Rakes firmly in the ground; then let the vines 

be tied to them neatly, and at regular diſtances. 
The ground between the rows of vineyard vines ſhould - 

be kept peblfectly free from weeds; for a great deal of 


ſucceſs depends upon keeping the ſarface clean with re- 
gard to the growth of the fruit. N 


* 


Therefore, when the weeds make their appearance, | 


let the hoe be applied to them in a dry day, and deſtroy 
them before they arrive at any conſiderable bigneſs, 


Protecting the Bloſſoms, Sc. of Wall trees rem Froſt. 


Continue to defend the bloſſoms and young fruit on 
wall-trees, particularly thoſe of the choice ſorts of apri- 
cots, peaches, and nectarines, as in February and March. 

Where the ſheltering of theſe trees is practiſed, it ſnould 


be continued occafionally all this month; for although 


there may happen to be ſome fine warm nights, yet t 
weather is ſo very inconſtant at this ſeaſon, that we often 
have ſuch*very ſharp froſts, as to prove the deſtruction 
of the bloſſoms and young fruit on ſuch of the above 
trees as are fully Key „n 
Therefore, in unfavourable ſprings, the ſhelters ſhould 
be continued occaſionally with mats, &c. till the fruit 


is as large as the end of a man's little finger: and even 
then they are not always paſt danger, as is often expe- 


rienced. | | 
They may be protected either with mats every cold 

night, and taken down in fine mornings; or in default 

of theſe, if cuttings of evergreens are uſed, as laurel, 

yew, &c. let them remain conſtantly, night and day, till 

the fruit is paſt danger. See February and March, - 

$5 aan Kut A352, | 
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pa Rubbing off the 5 ak of Wall-trees. _ 
Begin to look over apr „and nectarine- 
drees, about the latter 3 of's 8 month, and rub: off 

the new advancing buds of | fore-right, and of all ſuch 
| ng ſhoots as are evidently ies. 

That. is to ſay, all — are produce: diretly 
fore-right, on the front of the br 
off cloſe. And hikewiſe, all ſuch ſhoots as arife in parts 
of the tree where they are evidently not wanted; and 
ſuch as are ſituated in places where they cannot be neatly 

traived in, ſhould alſo, at this time, be diſplaced. 

But let it be obſerved, that all regular placed fide. 


ſhoots, and leaders, and ſuch others which are any wiſe 


L ſituated for lay iag in, muſt be left; and ſhould, 
when of a due length, be trained to the wall, cloſe and 
in a regular manner. 

For more particulars reſpecting the ſummer. dreſſing 
of theſe trees, fee May and June. et 


Thinning Wall. fruit. 


Thin apricots, where they are produted too thick on 
the — The latter end of this month will be time 


enough to begin that work. | 
Obſerve, in thinning them, to leave the moſt anemic. 


ing and beſt ſhaped fruit; but-do not leave the truit ſo 
| doſe together as to touch, wien full grown. 
Begin at one fide of the tree, and look over the branches 
regularly, one by one; and ſingle aut ĩn each branch the 
fruit which you would leave, and let all the reſt on that 
branch be cleared away; then go to the next; and ſo pro- 
cced from branch to branch, in a een See 
next mouth. 


Says wt | "Provig. 
Proving g. where any remains to be done, mould be 
— the firſt week of this month. wy" 
8 Graſting. : 
8 yer! be performed, if required. . 


be forts which will yet ſucceed, are ſome of the late 


kinds of apples, pea 
fted the beginning of the month; for they will not 
if done later than that time, o 


— 


april, 


hes, ſhould be rubbed 


rs, and plums; 'but they :muſt be 
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1 N: new grafted T reeds Ops 
* 

New grafted trees ſhould now be Gi looked over, to 
ſee if the clay keepscloſe about the grafts; it being apt to 
crack, and ſometimes fall off, Where you find it any way 
defeQive, ſo as to admit the air and wet to the graft, let 


the old clay be taken off, and add ſome new in its ſtead. 


graft, muſt be taken vf conftäntty gs th * wt 70 
theſe, if permittech tö remain, wurd 


All thoſe ſhoots which riſe from the ſtock, 2 th wed ' 
nouriſhment, and prevent its moin oc ting freely 


9.9523 21 . 
1 3 e ble. | dir 85 1 8 


Lock Ao over tiew-badded trees; at is to ſay, 75 
that were budded luſt Amer; they will now begi 
ſhook. "Remine the ee ez and, look * with 1 
eye for inſects. If the leaves carl ü p, inleReare t e cau 
of it: and if not prevented, will dil the ſhoors in? 
firſt growth, Let the Arting leaves be carefully Bud 


off; it will prevent the miſchief r Hite: 5 


Suffer no neh to remain that come the flock. 
Let them be taken bas often as they ſhoot out, laying - 
nothing that may draw nouriſhiß ent from tbe bud. 


| .  Strawberry- hide... 1 50 1 \ 
Strawberry beds ſhould now be kept perfectly free from | 
weeds.” The runners "rg from the plants ſhould alſo | 
be kept conſtantly cleared away as they advance. But 
where new plantations are wanted, ſome of the beſt un- 
ners muſt be ſuffered to remain till Jone to form youn 
plants, then to be tranſplanted, as directed in that month. 
Water the beds of ming plants frequently, in dry 
weather, when they ate in b oom; for, if they are not 
duly ſupplied With that article, in a dry time, the fruit 
will be be fat, and but a thin crop. | "ESA 


N. 


erh Fruits in forcing. - 1 14 AED | 


Let the ſame care be taken of the OY fruity of all 
kinds now in forcing, as directed laſt month and F ebquarye 
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| 115 kinds of the earl Ted FO were ſoun 
in Feb ye beginning or any time of March. 
Such as cocks-combs, tricolors, Jouble balſams, and 
globe amaranthus, egg plant, double. ſtramonĩum, ſenſi- 
tive plant, and diamond ficoides, or ice plan 
ee theſe curious. —.— are "required i in any tolera- 
fe degree of periection, 2 0% Ned this time be brought 
ire 175 the stills rice of a/ regu x and due 


inning of July. 
Therese, dae tender annuals raiſed by ſowing atthe 
end of February, or any time laſt1 month, ſhould'now have 
| another * bed, in. which to  prick-or lant them, 40 for- 
ward A grawth as N 5 or as eclions are given in 
| March, U thek of thele tender plants as were raifed the 
F — — or early in this month, be pricked out from the 
a 2 bed, into a new hot- bed, three or four inches aſunder, 
4 and which diſtance being ſyfhicient room for them to 
for abdut three weeks or a month, when they wi Alle fo ſo 
5 far advance 
other ; 7 the, Gut then be allowed 2 greater di tance, by 
removing hed” into another freſh bed, which, may be 
made any ume this month, as you. { ſhall ſee occaſion i in re- 
gard'ro the Nc '6f the plants, x 
Mike the” 
„ ſuckl as has been firſt very we Uptepated ;and let 
| e hed be made two feet and a half, 9304 and ee 
—.— 
When the burning boat of the bed ig over, lay, in the 
earth; this muſt be light and rich; not.fifted, but very well 
roken with the ſpade and hands, and muſt be laid ſix or 
en inches thick on every aan and hen the earth has 
been on the bed twenty-four rs, orabercabbouts, it will 
Aken be in a right condition io receive the plants. 
2894 . 
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The bat-bed being geady, then take ypthe. very 
carefully out of their preſeat bed, with a ball of garth, dr 
as much as will conveniently adbere about their rostz, 
and plant them in the new bed, about fix, inches diſtant 
each way; or ſame alſo in pots fingly, and plunged in tg. 
hot-· bed; then give the whole a light waterigg, to ſettle. 
the earth properly about their roots; directly put an the 
glaſſes, and let the plan is be ſhaded from the ſun till t 
ha ve taken freſh rot, by:thrawing a ſingle mat over. 
glaſſes, at ithiciſe hours. When the ſun is n 2 to 
oceaſion the plants to flag. Obſerve to raiſe the Wars ; 
little way, every day, to let the ſteam. of the be 8 
freely off; and if there ſhould be much ſteam in the bed, 
let the glaſſeqbe alſo raiſed a little at ane corner at nights, 
and hang a mat before the place; and hen the hy N 
gotten root, and begin to- puſh, let them have freſh. ai 
freely, every mild and calm day to ſtrengthen, them, by. 
taiſing the upper ends ef the lights a e 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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with ptops: but muſt be ſhut down every night, provided... 
there be no great ſteam; and the glaſſes always covered 
every night with mats. Bs SMEs 

Remember to refreſh the plants often with moderate 
waterings, for it will greatly promote their growth, _ 

When the plants, have advanced in height near to thie 
glaſſes, then ſet the, frame be raiſed at bottom about ix : : 
inches, in order ta gin ghem fall liberty to hoot; and | 
according as the plants.riſe higher, <ontinue to, raiſe the 
frame in proporuon, in the manner as directed in the 4 
work of next month. At each time of raiſing the frame. 
obſerve to cloſe up the vacancy below, by nailing mats þ 
to the bottom of the frame. * tas 

For the particular method of managing the abgye 


But where there is the convenience ot 2 multiplyzng.. 
drawing frame, for the, purpoſe | 


of 
ing cock+-combs, trieojors,, and other curious annual 
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exact manner, to ht one on the / 
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1y fix the deepeſt frame upon that, as above. 


5 The Pl or ; [April 
top of another, appearing as but one frame, when all thus 


Jolned; and are to be made uſe of in the following man. 
1 es | : 93 K * 3 3:74 > by fx; 
Begin firſt with the deepeſt frame; then, when the 


plants have resched the glaſſes, let the ſaid frame be taken 
up, and in itt place ſet one of the others, and immediate. 


Zy the addition of this frame; there will be a {pace of ten 


inches more room for the plants to ſhootʒ then, when they 
have filled that ſpace, let another frame be added; obſerr- 


ing, as above, to let the deepeſt, frame be always placed 
8 order to receive the glaſſes. 
As to thoſe cocks-combs, tricolors, balſams, and the 


like kinds, which were ſown in the middle or latter end 
of March, they will now be ready to prick out. 

They muſt, in order to bring them forward, be pricked 
out upon a new · hot · bed: therefore let. one: be prepared 
for them, about the beginning or middle of this month, 


king it aboat two feet high in dung. Set ongdrame, 
d lay in five or fix inches depth of rich earth; then re- 


moving the plants from the ſeed- bed, prick. them im this, 


at three or four inches diſtance from each other; give 


them a very moderate watering, put on the glaſſes, and 


made the plants carefully from the ſun, till they have ta- 
Ken gobd root. Let the glaſſes be raiſed every day, as 


occaſion requires, to let the ſteam but, and alſo to admit 


freſh air fo the plants. Sig . AEN SI N10 
8 Tlleſe plants are to be managed, in every reſpect as di- 


rected above, for the:early plants of the ſame kinds. 

Fx N i Sowing tender Annuals. jets Fear 
"Wikre the fowing of the abo Ve kinds of tender-annuals 

was omitted in the two former months, it may ſtill be 

done; and the plants raiſed from this ſowing,” may be 


; brovght to flower in July, Auguſt, cc |» 


plants upan, which were raiſed laſt month. 
3 | | 


"The: ſoits which" you may yet Tow, are'Tocks.combs, 
tricolors, balſams, globe amaranthus, egg plants, and alſo 
the ice · plant, or avy other ſorts, obſerving the ſame me. 
tho in ſowing as directed in February and March. 
nenn O19 o 24 © (1305: 5 
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hus The principal ſorts are, marvel of Peru, China aſters, 
an- India pinks, ten week ſtocks, mignonette, French and Afri- 

| can marigolds, and chryſanthemums, likewiſe common bal- 
the ſams, bafilcapficums, and love. apples, yellow ſweet · ſultan 
Ken perficaria, tree-amaranthus, purple wathctncy, Ahgokfs 
ite. feather amaranthus, -love-lies-bleeding amaranthus, con- 

ö volvulus major, ſearlet convolvulus, palma chriſti, ſcabi- 
ten ous, alkekengi or winter cherry, tobacco plant, zinnia. 
hey Indian corn, gourds in variety, &c. See the catalogue of 
pe the Second Claſs ef Annuals at the end of the bool z all 
ced of which, if pricked out upon a moderate hot-bed, -mq y 

| be forwarded conſiderably to a flowering tate; ,.._ 
the There fore itisadviſeable-to prepare a moderate hot-bed, 
end about the middle · or any time of this month, to ptick out 

| a quantity of each of the above ſorts ; make the bed only 
led about two feet thick of dung; and having ſet on a frame, 
red earth the bed five or fix inches thick ; then draw. out of the 
th, ſeed · bed ſome of the ſtrongeſt plants, and priek them in 
me, the new bed, four inches diſtance each way, and giye a lit- 
re- tle water; then put on the lights, and allo ſhades from 
his, the fun, till the plants have ſtruck: root; being careful to 
Ive admit freſh aal y, and repeat the water mgs gccalionally. 
nd Or in default of frames, &. to place over the above hot- 
ta- | bed, fix ſome hoops acroſs the bed, and let mats be draun 

z as over them every night, and alſo occaſionally is the day 
mit time, when the weather is very cold, by drawing them over 
97 the north ſide particularly, te break off the cutting air, 
di- andlcave the front nexvthe ſun open. The plants are io re- 


main in this bed about a month, or five or ix weeks then 
let them be taken up: with a ball of earth about their roots, 


and planted in the borders, or where they are to remain 


uals to flower, and ſome in pots 14 $4. F- 
| be The ſeeds of French and. African marigolds, and chyy- 
be ſantdemums, may yet be ſow u likewiſe balſams, mar vel 


of Peru, China aſter, and India pink, love-apples; capſi- 


Claſit of Annuals. 


K 3 


cum, ten weeks ſtocks, mignonette, and all the other 
kinds before mentioned. See the LH, of the. Second 


Let the aboveſeeds be ſown in moderate bot · bed, in 
the firſt or {ſecond week of the month let the bed be often 
refreſhed with light ſpriaklings of water, both before and 
after the plants appear. Where there isuo frame to ſpare, 

the bed may be arched over with hoops, and covered with 


3129 mats 


4 


' 
. 
| 


Ke | winged pea,dwarf4nd large ang un flower, perſicari, 


= 


198 | The Praasonz, or April. 
mats every night, and in bad weather. 'When the plants 
appear, let them have a great deal of free air, by taking 
the covers entirely off every mild day; but let them be 
Heltered at nights, and in bad weather as aforeſaid. 
Towards the middle or latter end of May, the plants 
will be fit to prick out, which muſt be into beds of light 
earth in the natural ground; and when they thave: ood 
there a month or five weeks, they muſt be W with 
balls of carth, and planted in the borders. 10 
Where there is not the convenience ofhot· beds, i in which 2 ikea 


to ſow' and raiſe this claſs of annual fowers, may ſowmoſt Se 
of them in a warm border; ẽſpeciaſly towards the midde bord 
or latter end of the month, or when'the-weather-is become will 
ſettled and warm, orſowed in the boginmag of the month, and 
and defended on cold nights, &c. with mats. 70 6 4 
ne 12 | Hardy Anm als. 412581 * # 
Hardy ht} Hower: — yet bedown Wadbeber⸗ Hz 
An and other parts of this garden, in the places where now 
the are to remain to flower, and in pots, &c. 99 
7 he forts which will yet ſacceed,»arecconvolvulus, ma- light. 
jor and mit:or; the Tangier und fweet: ſeented peas, and ſerve 
the ſeeds of nuſturtiume. Bike wiſe lupines, larkſpur, flos do t. 


Adonis, and common ſweet ſultans, poppy; thautk-weed, 
alſo Candy-tuft, dwarf lychnis, nige aur devil in a buſh, 
and Lobelscarchfly, Venuswavel-wortand looking glaſs, 
Virgin ſtock; ſrails; hedge- Mog, eaterpillars, erom n pea, 


dere or ſummer cypreſs,/kdvateras,” oriental mallow, 
 blite; or ſtrao berry ſpinach, and other kinds of hardy an- 
wats may ſtill be ſown. See the big rover the end 
of che bock. 

Let the above hardy ennoal' feeds bd. fown in ſmall 
Faches f in the borders, ro remain, imthe manner menti- 
[net inthe two former monthe, or ſome Virgin ſtock 
may be ſowed in a drill for an edging | 
g Let them be frequentùy watered in dry weather, both 

\ before: -and\after the plants are come up. 

When the plants have been up aboat a for:night or 
"three weeks, let all the larger growing kinds be thinned 
„Aber they have riſen tob thick; obſerving toclear away 
| | che weaket, and ſea ve the ſtrongeſt plants ſtanding; allow - 

* wel Kind, ateording to its ze, Full room to grow. 
e, moſt of the forts, except the ſun flower 


1 * Kc. made left ſeveral | in each we 
| ome 


N 20 which ſee; 


now be coming faſt into bloom. 
1 which ace EN in beds, de- 
do them much harm; and the ſun; if en to ſhine 
upon them falle would bring oa the decay of the flowers 
in a thort time. If they are therefore ic 
itheſe occakonally,. by! covering. of hoops 
be kept conſtantly overthe beds ; apd! 


ſoon drawn on, whenever it is neceſſacy for the de 
of the wers. Obſerving, the: hoops or arches — 


rn and hem the winds are ſtrong; 


there is an appearance of bad weather, -:. 


April!) Fir Ge: 199 
7 5 | 


ſome more, ſomeleſs, aceording to their nature of growth: - | 
bat leave only one plant of the ſun-flower, perſicaria, and | 


belvidere, in each patch; and of — — 3 


mallow, and ſtrawberfy ſpinach, lea ve only twoorahae” 


| plants in each place. 113 1 20 2190 


Any of the ſmaller kinds of the NT lat wh alſo 
be ſowed in pots, 48 8 _—_ MR 


ee S 


Ten. ue Stocks chi Mg oerl, | 
es 8 ſtocks and mignonette, i in any warm 


border, and rake them in, or ſow them thin in drills: they 


will readily grow, and ye fit for Are 34 in May 


Care of at and other choice Flowers, 
Hyaciriths and tulips, ranunculuſes «pd anernones, will 


The more curious and valuable 8 of theſe de-- 


ſerve particular care. Heavy rains h winds would 


ned-from'all - 
and mate, at 

will not only preſerve the beauty of the nome durwill | 
continue them a long time in blem. The hoops mult - 

the mats; 3 
ould always be in readine's, in order that they m — 1 


no be erocted pretty. high, to admit of viewing, the 


flowers mare readily, which may be effected by nailing 
them to Deren a due EEE VEN f 


the beds... 
When the plants are in bloody let the mats be dn 1 
over the hoops every ſunny day, about nine or teno'clock, 


ani let them remain till four or nhve in the en and A 
then take them off again in | 


The mats muſt-alſo be 3 on at-all 1 when it 

for ſuch wea- 

ther would beat down their flowers and bicak theit ſtalks, | 
The flowers ſhould aiſo he ſheltered * night, 1 


* 


1 
K Obſerve, _ © - 
4 | | 
. ; - ,- 
41 — 0 5 . 
bn, 
, E - 


? 


apc 
Obſerve, however, the above care of covering; Ec. is 


(899. - The Pts axvnE, or 


| only adviſed for ſeine of the fineſt ſorts in beds, to continue 


the bloom beautiful as long as poſhble::-and as to the com. 
mon ſorts, whether growing in beds together, or diſperſed 
about the borders, &c. leave them to nature, they will 


** + Ulſo blos freely, obly of ſhorter duration in full beauty, 


than thoſe which are accaſionally-defended; as above. 
Where the ſtalks of hyacinths and the like are not able 
to bear up their flowers, let then be ſupported ; this is 
done by placing aMort Rick to cath plant, < wad the ſtalk 
wk then be Are faſte ned to the: ſtick, We 


Carnatiens i in Polt. g 


The bell carnationein pots muſt. now have 2 — * — 
of attention, and ſhould be encouraged, as noch as poſſi- 
ble in their growth. 

EKeep the pots perfectly fret from weeds, aud the plants 
from decayed lea ves, and let the earth on the ſurface of the 
pots be ftirred, if it binds hard, for this, will encourage the 
plants to ſhoot, and will alſo give an air of neatneſs.” Wa- 
ter the pots often in dry weather, for they will require it 
moderately every ſecond or third day, which: ſhould not 


* 
= C f A 
8 E 


be omitted, otherwiſe the plants vi produce but ſmall 


and ill flo wers z and whes the flowers ſtalks have 
advanced near a foot long, led them de Wer with 
| heat firait ſlicks./1 | 13 $2334 \ 

Sewing Carmations. | 


2 


- Now is dil a proper time to ſow the corel carnati- | 


ons and pinks. 1 

But theſe ſeeds muſt be ſow n in the firſt —— week 

of the month; and for that purpoſe let a ſmall pot of rich 
2 round be neatly dug, and divided iĩato beds, about 

cy broad, making the ſurface-eren.-Sow the ſeed 

3 = the ſurface tolerably thick, each ſort ſeparateg and ei 
ther rake them in lightly, or if the ſurface is firſt raked, 
and the ſeeds then fowed; cover them a quarter ob an inch 
deep, or thereabouts, with fine light earth. =. 

- |. Theſe beds, if the weather ſhould prove very dry, 
ſhould be often ſprinkled with light waterings, and in 
abent two, three; or four weeks the plants will appear. 


2 For the further management of the e eco * 1 


of he ene month. | 70 
3 . Sowpin N 


Polyanthus ſeed 8 if be e and i it ill readily 
But 


Give 
were ne 
is this: 

Firſt 
ſides of 
and cle: 
done, fi 
and the 

The. 
and wh 
off long 

Or w 
ſtand in 


it may 


which ti 
of earth 
of the ol 
place the 
give-war 
Reme 
with wa 
omitted. 
T 
Where 
part, th. 
the begit 
The ſe 
chaelmas 


ers; alſo 


. f le OA 1 


16 But it mu be ſon ti the firſt or {ei var 

e wonth, otherwiſe the plants will not get 8 Lough | 
— to flower next year. | 
d Let this ſred be ſown on a border of light earth, not 
ll much expoſed to the ſun; ſow it pretty thick, and rake 
y, it in lightly with ani even hand. 


a) 4 plants core * Keep them Cart . 
and in July or Auguſt prick them out gn a.ſha order, 
three ĩuehes aſu deer, bY String them ſome water.“ & 5 
Such Polyanthuſesas were Saile laſt year from el wah, 
many of them, be now in bloom, and ould be carefully 
looked over, andthe beft lowers ſhould be marked,'in or- 
der to their being tranſplanted to a place by themſelves, 


Management F. Pots of - Perennial Plants in general. 


Give freſni earth · to all ſuch pots of perennial plants a 15 
were not dreſſed we new e in Mareh: * wethod 
15 this: 


» 1 £ 


and clear away x 4887720 leaves from the 50 ts; 
done, fill up the arts ain with fome rich, 2 
ard then give the whole-a gentle watering. 
The plantswilt receive great benefit from this rein 
and where it Was not done in March, it 1919175 not be 152 : 
off longer than the beginying of this*m6h th. DES 
| Or where plants of t ud are in (mall Peitz and 
ati- ſtand in need of thifring inte larger ots and kee earth, 
I it may till be performed early in the- month in deing 
eek which turn each plant but of its preſent ot, with the ba af | 
ich of earth entire, trim the butſide roots, an pare away for 
out of the old earth, and Raving freſh mood j in the.new 84 x 
eed place the Plant therein; fill up with more uy * 
hei- give water. _— 


ted, Remember, in de vestbe to ſupply lt 5 Kae 
nch with water: 438 5 3 . * 
"Nik WO 
y, ranſp Thc. 
_ wi Pcs TOM 
r part, ks may et be a | By this 1 re 


, 5 


= 


%, 
1 


#2 The Burnydhu or 


0 with ez rth: the 
 - Nor the, aller leſs than a quarter, or the larger ſeeds 


Plant ſome -tuberoſes. i in a bed, or SF; a hot-houſe, 
the er of ns month ; Fu will ſucceed thoſe in 
bloem which w were : planted in ch. d 


* - 


L April. 
ſeabiooſes, aampanulas, catob · fly, rofe campion rocket, 


Pebaiſes, bachelors buttons. wett Wiliamagpin ks, 1 
| ney-ſuc. 


nations, wall. lowers, hollyhocks,' and French 

ale ;peach-leaved.bell-flower, fox glove, tree primroſe, 
oub] een, om: rg tom s, fraxinella,crimſon car. 

| Ainal f 8 double * double ragged robin, 

and ly cl re Likewiſe polyanthuſes, ,primro - double 
A8 omile, thrift, .ondon-pr ide, Centian- 


ella; With x Reſp r ſorts of the bbrous-rooted plans may 


bay eh f-ly removed. See the Catalo h 
the above, or an a: other ſuchlike | kinds of plants, 


be 1050 up carefully, with balls of earth about their roots, 
if poſfible, and plant hens in e in theqlaces 
where they are wanted, and water them. 


Repeat the waterings Se besriy ! in dry wedher, and 
the plants will lower, "my Warp! each at ĩts eee time 
of Howeripg. + c 


Sowing Po 1 8 me Bieanial, 


Now ſow ſoch perennial and biennial flawer-ſeeds as 


are intended. to be ſown. this ſeaſon, + 
"The forts properto ſow now, are wall-flowets, bock july 


flowers, fweet Williams, colombines, campanula, iree- 


F and Greek valerian ; likewiſe bollyhocks and 
Keep, hone yſuckles,, e the üngle catch fly, roſe cam- 
pion, 
ardy fibrous. ĩoↄted perennials and bienuials, as are men- 
diobed! in the n at the end of the bock. 

| Theſe ſeeds may Ae be ſown in borders, or in three - 

feet wide beds of rich earth, and din, or covered even- 
ene ſeed not deeper than half an-inch, 


at be ſowed in drills. * 
. ut for x partic — ewas of foving theſe, ſeed, 


ſee be work of. laſt mo 5 
he bei $ wh hereid Waben or 8 of, peren- 


G 557 al And 1 flower ſeeds are ſown, muſt be frequently 


. 155 bork b reand aftenthe plants are come up hy whi 


ſprink led bo water indry.w eather;z this ſhould;he Js 
mes 5 fs ts. Puch riſe Tag and grow 8 


ALLOA. 


But 


SLOW 891 2 A F 
5 . 3 


Ee pin anch th g ſeeds of watgther ſorts of 


genera 
or latte 
ken en 
ſtrengt 
in 

wet or 
But 

care th. 
with thi 
| Thot 
in July 
youthir 


ment 0! 


a mant} 

Thoſ 
by off. 
rated th 
taken u 
in ſprin 
which 0 
ning of 
earth; 2 
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Ant if none was planted in that month; abis hν]]²̃ “en 


ets, e : a 
ar- very goad time to begin to put in ſome of theſchtoots. 
Uc- | Pracure ſome good - ſound roots from the -g 
oe, when they come from abroad; for theſe roots are ſeldom 
ar propagated in this country, as they are too tendet to pro 
din, per in the common ground, ſo that there are great quan- 


tities importod every year from Italy. Having procured. 
the roots, let the looſe outſide ſkins be token off ; and 
there he any off. ſets, let theſe alſo be taken away then 
plants iche roots in pots of rich light earth; one root nh 
nts, pot ĩnſertet an inch os two below.the.ſurface of the ear ih 
ots, then ſet. che pots either. in a moderate hot: bed, plunging 
aces them to their rims in the earth of the bed, or in a bark= 
| bed of a hot-houſe, cke. 2 
and To thoſe in a hot · bed admit only a (mall portion of air 
ime into the bod, till the roots begin to ſhoot 3 and they muit 
have but very little water till they come up; then water 
them moderately every other day, and admit freſh air every, 
day, byrraifing the glaſſes; and as the ſtems of the plants 
Is as riſe. zn height, the frame ſhould be raiſed accordingly, , 
; that they may have full liberty to ſhoot : for the Rems/ 
July generally riſe a'yard or more high. Towards the middle 


ree- or latter end of May, the glaſſes inay, in fine days, be ta- 
and ken entirely off; which, by admitting the free air, will 


am- ſtrengthen the plants; but put them on every night, aud 
ts of 2!{orin;the day time, hen the · weather happens to be very 


men- wet or õον.te jan df i = te 9 
But thoſe placed ina hot-houſe, require no farther 

ree- care than pccaſional,waterings, and freſh air in commons. 

ven- with the other plants of that department. See the Hot -H. 


inch, Thoſe roots which were plaated now will begin to blow 
ſeeds in July : at which time the plants may be moved to where 
| you think proper, eitlierin the open air, or into any apart - 
eeds, WM nent of an houſe : they will continue to aer for abaut 
a month or ſix weeks. Via \ bv ö 9. ; 
eren- | Thoſe who, would propagate theſe roots, maypeformis | 
ently by off. ſets from the mais: roots, like other; bulbs, ſepa- 
prac- rated therefrom hen out of the ground; either WE 
#hich taken up at the decay of the ſtalk and leaves in autumn, or 
yo in ſpring, previous to their Nn again; and 
which, off. ſets are to be planted in March. or the begin- 
ouſe, ning of this month, ins bed of perfectly dry and light 
oſe in earth; and the beditolbe ſheltered withia cemnga hin 
1 241 4 3 — 5 an | 


6 The Preazunt, or _— 


aud glaſſes, till about the-middle of May; or in order to 
forward them more in theit grow th, you may makea flight 
Het: bed to plant them in at firſt; they are to remaim t till 
_ after Michaelmas, obſer ving in dry weather to water them 
frequently, which! will cauſe the roots to (well j and are to 
1 be taken up when their leaves decay, in October, &c ob- 
ferving that if the weather ſhould prove very wet or froſty | 
bpelfare that time; you muſt again ſlielter them as above. 


', © "They muſt be planted again in che following ſpring, as 
above directed, and taken up at the decay of thb leaves, 
and the year aſter they will produce flowers. Obſerve to 
miitage them as directed for the towering roots. 

- 23 167; ; TO . 2210 9 207 444-27 
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Ge Care of Auriculat m bloom, Oo 0 
1 7 * Ne Ag 120% ni dodi ol 
Auriculas will now begin to blow 3 care muſt there ſore 
be taken to preſerve the curious ſorts in pots, from rain 
and wind, aud alſo from too murh ſunn my 


\ K # 


The farina or meally duſt, Which overſpread the{artace 

of thoſe flowers, contribute exceedingly to their Hi ſtye and 

beauty; this muſt therefore be preſerved apon them; the 

leaft ſhower of rain would eafiiy'waſh it off; it is. alſo lia- 

ble to be blown off by the winds; arid the ſun, if per- 

mitted to thine freely on the lowers, would occaſion them 

ſoon to fade; Mitt SU pat 11. Z | 

Leet the pots, therefore, as the flowers open, be imme- 

| diately removed and placed on therthelves of the auricula 
| + - ſtage; or where the flowers may be protected oea ſionally 
from ſuch weather as would deface the bloom. The ſtand, 
or ſtage, ſhould have from three to five or ſix ranges of 
ſhelves, about ſix inches wide, rifing theatrically one 
above another, from the front; having the hack generally 
ed againſt a ſhady wall, pale, or other building; it muſt 

e conſtantly covered at top, but the front and two ends 
muſt only be covered occaſionally, There ſnould be ſome 
canvas or matt faſtened to the top of the front and ends, by 
way oſ curtain q chis ſhould be ſo contri ved that it may 
be readily let down and drawn W at pleaſure. When 
the air is very ſharp, or'in high winds, or driving rains, 


the curtain muſt de let down at ſuch times; to ſhelrcer the 
. flowers; but when the weather is mild and calm, let te 
front be conſtantly open. The curtain ſhould alſo be uſed Ari 
occaſionally, to ſhade the flowers from the ſug, when it which xr 
FAST 3 88 | mines this. is a 


. 


— 


1 
ü 


Watering muſt likewiſe be obſerved during the time the 
plants are on the ſtage ; let them therefore be examined, 
at leaſt once every day, to ſee here waters wanted and 
let ſuch pots as ſta nd in need of that article be immediately 
ſapplied with it. In doing this, let no water fall omthe 


flowers, for that would alfo waſbh off the afore- mentioned 
farinaceous bloom, and greatly deface thein beauty. 


Let che water be always given in moderate quantities. 


keep the ſurface of the pots perſectij neat; free from 
© weeds and every ſort of litter: ſuffer no decayed leaves 
to remain on the 12 dot let ſuch, as ſoon 2 


Pear, be taken off. % eint £3247 Het 
By thus placing Cert ts pots on a covered ſtage, 


it not only preſerves the flowers much longer incbeauty,. 


but you alſo more readily view them; and they ſhew 


themſelves to much e Ne- than ITS! | 


April] Frs Gamble. def 9 


ſhines hercely. 1cQbſerrey: in tis oaſe, to let the curtain 
down but juſt as low as neceſſary to ſhade tlie plant an 
no lower; and never let the curtain remain longer don, 
diban is abſolotely neeeflary for the defencof the flowers 


on the n Ny | 1 31 + 


. . — g © þ u 
© SI bo 41 £4 


* Saving Aericula fred for P een, 4 wy 


Where itt is intended to ſave ſeed from Au rienlas; let the 
flow ers of which you would ſave it be marked when they 
ure in full bloom; and removed off the ſtage, as ſoon as 


he flowers begins to fade, and plunge them ins —.— 


where: the plants can enjoy the morning fan freely, till 
about ten or ele ven o'clock, but not longer 
Water them often in dry weather, and ſuffer no weeds 
to gtow in the pots or near them: lilcewiſe take care that 
they are at no time too much ſhaded with anytarge-grow- 


«th be wart but det them en Joy * toev-alrynrac the ibeneſit 


of rain-. 5 Aq sd: ü 


— will de ripe in 10050 of June, and iu July, 


nw you muſt gather the ſeed -pods as they ripon, other- 


vie the ſeed will ſoon ſcatier we 499m 8 K 
1nO MEN}! | 2 1 wy Dc 
© Propeyating Auricutss " Shy. * 1 
hb eee 7 * 


1 allo ende — — fuckers 


aa riſe from the roots and ſides of the old plant j and = 


4 


"eds a-proper-4ime to ſlip them:off and pluut _— 
ey 


* 
7 


12 


They will now readihy take root, and as:tbe plants are 

„ now in bloom, you have the opportunity of ſeeing the 

moers, and tabeing the flips from the plants of thoſe yon 

_ => alike beſt; obſerv ing to (hip them off cloſe with as much 
SAIF 14 n 


e root part as poſſible. „aan | 


NMlaat the ſlips either in a ſhady border, for two or three 
.. months, then: potted, or let each ſlip be planted fingly, 
An a ſmall pot of freſh earth, and: fer:thepots/im-al ſhady 
place, and then give the whole a moderate watering ; re. 
peating it often in dry weather. 
The propagating the ſe plants by lips is the anly method 
tio increaſe the ſorts you like; for the ſlips or ſuckers will 
produce exactly the ſame kind of flowers as thoſe of the 
plants from whence they were taken; which is not ſo with 
the ſeedling plants; forthe principal intention of floriſts 
dy raiſing them from ſeed, is to procure ew ſorts; for 
ttzhete are always new varieties procured ſrom ſeed; and, 
perbaps, out of ſome hundreds ſo vaiſed, not one proves 
exactly like the originab from whence the ſeeds were ſaved, 
or probably but very few that have the properties requiſite 
for a real good flower; but the curious in flowers are well 
fatisfied with the acquiſition of one or two new varieties 
that have all the due properties; and, as above hinted, 
when any new variety is thus obtained, the next care is 
to ptopagate it by the ſlips aud ſuckers which are from 
* the ſitle of -the main: plant. <a CCOTUNARKESY: 1277 
r Seedling Auriculas, e606 1h 7 
Seedlingaurieulas, which were ſown laſt aututnn, or this 
ſpring i now demand attention; theſe plants, ben newly 
come up, ar chile quite young, will ſucoeed beſt if they 
bave ſomei protect ion from the full ſun when it is power. 
ful: they therefore muſt be ſhaded from it occaſidnally. 
„ c'Fhebdxess ar tubs, wherein theſe plants are growing, 
ſhauld be temobed o the ſhade, towards: the latter end of 
this month: the place ſhould be open to: the morniag ſun, 
„ll aboutanine br tet melork, but: fhaded: the reſt of the 
. nay, audi watered often in dry weather... 40709 


we K DB 


VNVited, Aurigula ſead may ſlill beſown;; that ir:muſt be 


done in the firſt or ſecond week in this month. 
Such auricula plants as were raiſedlaft year from ſeed, 
will now, many of them, begin to flower, when you ſhould 
- eaidine demz, and fack-as-produce:thelargeſt flowers, 
and have good colours, ſtiould be: matked apd;plantedin 
Joss for ſage flowers; ub tke plain flawers, that rt 
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judge of their properties; and thoſe of them 


good flowers ſhould be placed on the Hage 


Apnl:] 


which are planted in pots, ſhould in the following year's 
bloom, be again examined, when you will be more able to 
that do not 
merit a place among ſtage flowers, ſhould be'tranfplante& 
into the common borders; for none but ſuck. as are real 


” 2 


_ Balm Gin. 
This is the time to ſow ſeeds of balm of Gilead ; theſe 


E 


plants are of the, perennial kind, and the ſtems and leaves 


remain all the year if protected in winter; are much eſ- 


\FLewen Garmin, "07 


that have but one ordinary colour, ſhoultl be moſflyplantec 
in borders, among other low flowering plants.; and #hoſe _ * | 


» 


teemed for the agreeable ſcent of their leaves, and make 


very proper furniture for the beds and borders of this gar-- 


they make a handſome appearance. 1 

Theſſeed may be ſown either on a hot- bed, or in a bed 
or border of natural earth, in a warm ſitdation; but it 
will be moſt adviſeable to ſow them on a moderate hot - hed, 
as the plants raiſed by this method will be brought 
forward in the ſpring ; obſerving the ſame me 


reatly 
11 5 
the ſeed, and managing the plants, as directed for the leſs - 


tender or hardier forts of annual plants, ſuch as China 
after, India pink, African and French marigold, &c. 
| The balm of Gilead may likewiſe be propagated by out- 
tings of the ſtalks, and that where there ha ve been plants 
preſerved in frames, or in green-houſes, all winter, ſome of 
them will have ſtalks proper for that method of propaga- 
tion: or, if they are not now furniſhed withſtalks, they 
will have produced ſtrong ones by the middle of June: 


den in ſummer; their ſlems riſing two or three feet hugh, 


cut off ſome of the ſtrongeſt, and divide them into lengths 


of ſix inches, and plant them either in large pots; ſeveral - 


in each, and may be placed in a hot - bed to expedite their 
rooting; or, plant them in pots in- the open air, in the 
ſhade, or in a ſhady border, -four or five inches aſunder, 


ive waterings ; and they will- readily take root, and be. 


nt to tranſplant te pots ſingly in two months, 
Wben intended to preſerve the plants alt u inter they 
muſt be potted in order to be placed either in a proen- 


with the glaſſes and other covering in ſevere weather. 
| eau ue dui va 15009 7792 Be 
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bouſe, or in a gatden frame, and defended occaſionally - » 


* 
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- Planting E vergreens.. 


ſecond 


be; ſhrubs, and trees of many ſorts, m way. yet be 


e But this mould be: done in the firſt 


week i in the month. 3 


Tue ſorts that will yet bear FA are hollies, bays, 
and yews; laurel, Portugal laure}, and lauruſtinus; philly: 


reas, alaternuſes, and pyracantha: cyſtiſuſes, and ciuſes, . 
of all ſorts; alſo the arbutus, or ſtrawberry · tree; evergreen 
caſſine and 71 likewiſe pines, firs, cypreſs, and 


Juniper of all ſorts: and cedars, Ke. 
Open for each ſhrub a wide hole, and let the bottom of 


each bole be looſened to ſome depth; then bring in the 


plants, ſet them upright in the holes, and let the earth be 


very well broken and filled in about their roots. When all 


= treadit gently round the plant; then make the earth 


op ſomewhat hollow, in order to contain water. 
Where the plants can be conveniently taken up, and 


. Mher with balls of earth about their roots, it ſhould be 
done, particularly if large plants, placing them! in the holes 
ny the balls entire. 
Alſo in planting large evergreens, firſt pour a pot of | 
water into each hole, and with your ſpade let the water 
and earth be well worked op together, then phat them as 


above: b 2h 


"When altis planted,” give a | good watering to ſettle the - 
earth about their roots; then lay ſome mulch on the ſur- © 
face round each plant: this will prevent the ſun and wind 


from drying the earth too faſt about their roots. 

- Stakes ſhould be placed to ſuch tall ſhrubs and trees as 
require ſupport; a ; and this ſhould be done as ſoot} as they 
 arepplanted; let the ſtakes be firm]y fixed in the ground, 
And faſten the ſtem of the plant e to them in an 


ee wit fa e 10 on” 


© Flowering Shrubs... 4 . 


4 


When Ati nde are much wanted, 1 may | 


yet be removed; but this muſt be done in the firſt jor {e= 
cond week of the month, or as ſoon as poſſible. 
The althea frutex, and Perſian lilac, will yet bear nt 
planting tolerably well : alſo the bladder and ſcorpion ſe- 
nas; honeyſuckles and Jaſmines; ſyringasand.laþornums; 
and moſt other hardy ſurubs and trees. * 
en 
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E When they are planted, water them well rand repeat it | 
nc twice, if the ſeaſon ſhould be dry: | 


| Propagati ing Flnusring aral and Bett., 
For the methods of propagating flowering- ſbrubs and; 
evergreens, ſee the work of the F 5 — and 7 
* 


in March; as alſo the Vage of this N-. 38 
Ober and November | Fits. 


mu e * re. att. #9 


Graſs-walksard lawns, and other Reeve af, graſvin the: 
garden, ſhould be kept in perfect good order.. 

Roll. then: frequently and let-the grafs be roguluely- 
mown':. obſerve to cut it. alway whore aud as even as 


poſſible: this ſhould be partieu regarded: for when - 
the lawnsand:walks are ſa badly — burned every ſtroke 


of the ſcythe appears, * wand nach „ 
nce. 90 81 —— 1 


7570 keep prafe. lawns, Re. intalerable oderdary they- 
ſhould be mon, in 
 - thereaboutsl 1:HHdwever, never ſuffer graſs-in this garden 
do grow rank, — the ſeythe ta i in a pr 


once a week or fortnight; or - 


er time: 
zon aud 


then the mowing formed with ex 


y be per 


exactneſi; — greater eaſe to the mower ;; generally 


taking opportunity of dewy mornings, as carly:as/paſkible, 
while the aeiſture or dew remains, for mowing of: — 
rdens; ATR it. wilde IN nit 
cloſe even: 0 

Rolling of — and hn, Aces veryneceſſary” 
work, — 1 it mould -be often done; for it not — makes 
the ſurface firm; ſmooth and clean,:buffitrenders W 
much eaſier moum than it otherwiſe would be: 

Let the graſs generally be well rolled be day before you 
intend to mo it, and you will reap the advantage of do- 


ing t when ydu mow: it the next morning. 


When worm caſtsappear on your graſs, let theſe be be 
broken and ſpread about with a pliahle pole, before you 
uſe the roller: When this is done let the graſs be imme... 
diately. well rolled with a wooden roller: and the worm- 


caſt being broken ſmall, and ſeattered:about, they will 


readily ſtiek to che roller, hrovided it be done hile. they 
are ſomewhat, moiſt. By this method the graſs will be 
made perfecily cleans; and: _ will be able-to Pann 0. 
greater exactueſs. 


| oo The Sed cons; or” [April 


The * Aae nl &e: ſhould now be'neatly 
en or cut even with an iron, if omitted la 
month; but this, ſhould now. be particularly practiſed to 
? thoſe edges n next gravel-walks, and ſhould abvays be done 
K ee eee be turaed, or new alen. 
. * ene — 1 " Gravel-walhs," er fa 
Gravel-watks ſhould now be broken up -and-iturned, 
where it was not done in March; for it is now time to 
17 them into the beſt order for the fummer ſeaſon. 
By breaking up and turning gravel at chis ſeaſon, it 
vill not only deſlroyaveeds and noſs, but the walks wil 
by 5 a fre ſſul and lively ſurface, that will render 
m very agreeable boch te eu w and to walk. open, 
during the ſummer ſeuſon. 6 HN 
ut, before vn hen to loper bun gravel, the 
- edges of the walles;:if they are — ſhould be firſt neatiy 
pared, or edged even with an edgi 
are planted i box, it ſhould over wih the gar- 
den ſhears ; and if there be borders next che walks, 

' tihould alſo be aratiy dug, or cleaned, and the ſurface 
raleed ſmocth, and you ill then [proceed ins workmes- 
like manner ;.for whenthe edging are xrimmed, und the 

bordess put into proper order; it i een addition 
8 beauty of. the w. wakks.- GOING 90 1333! 


740 ORE andtayiag gravel-walke, let Webseed 


now as mentioned ia the former month 2 do 
wo in po — weather: and as you advance with the turning oc 

the gravel; obſerve to tread, - rake, and roll the 
. regolarby eo ery ſiſteen, twenty, or thirty;feet, for 
always binds a. great deal the (beſt hen ĩt is freſh 
irred; the roller them will have the greater e ſſect in 


* % 


rendering the body of chewalk firm, and che ſorface.cloſe 


-aadoſmooth;.- 6308690 Vim 1's N 044 23? 
| Roli:the gravel frequently after it has been turned or 
5new laid; twice or thrice u week will not be too often ; 
but never omit rolling the walks in general, once in that 
_ time.” Prequent rollings will render the walks firin and 
beautiful, and will alſo; in a great rows al [prevent the 
| [growth of iweeds-and'moſs, 2: 
__ = Gravel walks ridgedwp'i in winter fhoutd now be level- 
| edi down as above. A Hom une 
v; {Makenew gravel-walks where intended, layingnhoges- 
vel from five or fix, to ten or twelve.inches thick. 


Ht F 


ng iron; 08, if the fades. 


07 


. Neue Gan. 


for the ſupport of a plant of low growth. n. 


| e Edgings of Box and Thrift. 

* may yet be planted, AF ahi it is wanged for 3 
to beds or borders; and it will take root and grow, . 
with the aſſiſtance of a little water now and theb. 

Thrift may alſo be planted. This will make an agree- 
able edging, if planted cloſe and neat. , 
Where box-edgings want trimming, it ſhould now be 

done, although this is not the general ſeaſon for-clipping, 
theſe edgings: but, notwithſtanding, when hey — 
uneven,. let them now be ſheared, and they then 
appear neat till Midſummer. 

ikewiſe, where edgings of thrift have 
broad and uneyen, let them be cut on ge ia vy by line, 
and . will ſoon ſhoot and appegr _ again. 


 Stithing and . Flowering plans. | 
Go: na and dicks to all-ſuch plants 8 3 


ſupport, and let them be well ſecured before they take an 
_ aukward growth ;. which work ſhould be continued, oa; 


ſionally, according as the plants advance in height. 


Fix the ſticks vprightand firmly in the ground ; let the 
ſtems or ſtalks of dot plants he brought near the Nicks, _- 


and tied neatly to them; let the ends of ning d. — 4 


cut off cloſe. 


The ticks ſhould be well proportioned-to the natural 
height of each plant; for it looks ill to ſee a tall ſick ſet 
Take off all.tragglingand broken ſhoots fromthe pleats | 
of every kind, — Ne decayed wn a en 


en hey appear. 


Py 


1 1 oy Duro Was. 


Deſtroy weeds in every part before they grow large; 
they will now-riſe numerduſly in the borders, &. | 

Lettheſe be deſtroyed by the hoe or hand, as itis moſt = 
convenient; but where the plants ſtand wide, let ne DES 


> 23 
14 


de uſed, it being the moſt expeditious method. N 


Let your hoe be ſharp: take. the — a dry 28 
day to uſe it, cutting the weeds op clean within:thedur- - 


lace; and let 2 part between the plants be Rds 
A 


LApril. 
and as you on, let all deadleaves and ſtra * ſhoots- 
be taken of. k 1 
Then rake the borders, Pen over neatly „ with a ſmall 
rake: clearing away, at the ſame'time, all the weeds and. 
ee, let the ſurface 177 walls N onus and. 
ar 008 12. 7 | 
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er kern, Elen ani, and. Tre fads 


"INISH ſoaks the ſeeds of Evergreen, 3 all other 
tree and ſhr which are intended" to be ſown: 
this ſpring. 


The ſorts which may de ſown now, are pines and firs- 


ag all kinds j cedars, — junipers, aud bays; alſo 


- the' acorny of-evergroen- oaks; and the ſeeds of moſt other 4 


8 baren 57029 


All the u bo- aad pthet-ſeeds of the like Kids may 


bo ſownin beds of light earth, in the common ground; or 
may ſow cedars, pines, -&c. in-ſmall quantities,” 1n boxes 
or pots, for the conveniency of moving them to different 
ſituations, according-td the ſeaſon of the year. 


Moſt other kinds of hardy tree and ſhrab-ſeeds, bothvf- 


our own growth, or from Ametiea and other foreign parts, 
may alſo ſtill be fown'in this month, but the ſooner in the 
month this is done the better. 


.*. beds of light earth, im the common ground, chooſing for 

LE their reception a moderately light, pliable ſoit. 
Prepare beds to ſow them ãn, about three feet broad; 

"the earth muſt be broken fine, and the ſurfacelaid perfect 

even. Note, if ſome of the more tender, of choicer kinds 

of theſe ſhrub and tree · ſeeds were to be fown'in pots, and 

| the pots plunged into a moderate hot - bed, it would for- 

1 88 their growth, and would be particularly adviſeable 

for ſome of the very _ ſeeded or nut n of the m_ 

© » KELP : te y 


All theſe ſeeds of moſt ſorts of hardy robs dind trees | 
both of the evergreen and other kinds, may be ſown in 


April.] 
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1 ſorts : but where there is. not that convenieneys let 


tion; a little and. often muſt be the rule. 


drawn, over the 


them be ſown in beds as above, in the common ground: 

and. there are but few ſorts, . eſpecially-of the. European, 

and North American ſeeds, that will not ſucceed. E 
Sow the ſeeds ſeparate, .and.coyer each kind according 


to its ſize, a proper depth, with ligh t earth, From. . 


half an N one or two. zac ben * 5 
ke E be Management er Seed-bed: 


Water occaſionally the ſced_beids of 41 kinds of trees a 


and ſhrubs, in dry weather ; but this muſt be practiſed 


both before and after the plants begin to appear. 
Obſerve at all times, to water. theſe beds with modera - 
Likewiſe be 
very careful not to apply the water over haſtily at any time, 
for that would be apt to waſh the earth away from the 


ſeed, and alſo:from the young plants. now beginaing to 


come up; and tp the more curious and delicate ſorts let 


the refreſhments of water be repeated once every two or 


three days in dry weather; for this wilt be of great ſervice 


to all ſuch kinds of ſeedling plants. _ 


Shade.will alſo prove very beneficial. in. the middle of 


hot ſunny days, to many of the choice kinds of ſeedling | 


trees and ſhrubs, about the time .6f their 5ſt appearing, 


and for; . time after: 
Theſ yg plants may be ſhaded from the'ſfon occa- x 


ſionally, hoops acroſs the beds; then let mats be | 


oops as often as occaſion requires. 
Where 7 the — xes, 


* - 


ts, or tubs of ſeedling . 


plants, let them, be placed {7 a ſhady ſituation, about 
the middle, or towards the latter end of this enk. 
where they may have the morning ſun only. 


* 


All beds of ſeedling trees and ſhrubs whatever muſt be 
kept perfectly clean from weeds. 


Tis ſhould be carefully attended to, for the weeds are 


a picket: .of grout chan the plants of any ſort, and 


would ſoon get the ſtart of them, if permitted to ſtand, 
and would dg much damage. Therefore let the weeds, as 
ſoon as they appear in the beds, be Cleared out before 
they get to any great heads performing it by a ay Care- 
fl Lamas: 0a 8 
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©" Watering... 


"Mater new een of the Lesers ue of ever. 
. greens and flowerin ——.— Ke. but in K articular; thoſe 
ant ed- -beds; theſe. 


-which were lately planted out from the 
muſt not be Fotyorten i in dry weather. 
One a week will be often” enongt to whe thy new 
-plantations, even in the drieſt ſeaſon, and to thoſe that 
are but lately planted; bot ſueh ag have been planted in 
7 — or .carly } in the (pring, will require b but very little 


Des, elbe of? fie: bs ben Meer, dowtricg 


rubs, ot evergreens, which were planted Jaſt autumn, 
--or this ſpring, mug alte de watered, now and then, 1 in dry 
weather, 


SINE Zi 


75 ax/dlarting. 


Ts 4- d$*%* 2 


er of moſt ſorts, ſeedlings; and Lache; may 5 
yet be tratiſplanted ; but this ſhould be done at the begin- ; 


ning of this month. * 

Pines and frs of all kinds, — and eppreſs, and the 
like kinds, will yet bear removal very welt.” 
phillyreas, alaternuſes, and pyracantha; alſo bays; hollies, 


and evergreen oaks; ciſtufes and eytifuſes; arbutuy, mag- | 


nolizs, and many 'dther ſorrs-of: evergreens. 
They ſhould be planted in nurſery- rows; which; for 
ſmalf edlings, may be in rows from fix to ten of tivelve 
TO munen but for larger 
"we Inchesn the 70%. dme (5 19230T 07; 
As ſoon as they are pute, i will be of wock deen 
| tage'to give a good watering, to fettle the earth about 
their roots. 4: An 
Likewiſe any. deeiduous are and trees of the late · 
ſhooting kinds, that require thitming out or tranſplant- 
ing, may alſo til! be removed, performing as 'early in 


the mobtk bs poſlible, planting chem the ad, We. menton- 


ed diſtance in the nutſery rows. 


For the methods of planting all the above kindvi nur 


| {ery rows,"ſee the former months. 
2.4 BY i 1: + KF i er 9 


8 > New grafted _ ; » Ka £1.1 


Examine new-grafted trees; the clay is ſometimes aptto' 


lan 25 ot crack, ſo as to admit air 158 wet to the graft. 
| Where 
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well wr@vgbt;.. Pet this be 
© Where-there are any ff prodeced-from: the ſlocke 


kroyed. 


The Nutr. zig 


Where this is the caſe, let ihe old clay be taken entirely 
off, and immediately put oh ſome more that is freſh and 


pertetly. well cloſed in every 
part, ſo what neither wind nor wet can enter. 6 


below the grafts, let them be rubbed off cloſe; for! theſe, - 
if N to graw, would ſtatvVe the graſt; ande cate- 
ul alſo to exadicate allt ſuck ers 
WS „ : 7 „Neuss True, : Cs IBS. | 4 
it 118Tg 0! a0 geg eee eg LATIN 2 1 
Budded'traes ſhould ae be looked over abogkthistimaz + 
for thoſe chat were budded laſt ſummet, willaaw hemak- 
ing their firſi ſhoots, and therefore demand ſome attention. 
The fir ſhoots for the bude are, in ſome ſeaſons, apt 
to be attacked y inſets. or blights; and theſe, if not pre- 
vented, will kinder the young ſhoots greatly, and ſome- 
times entirely ſpoil, zem; but by; timely attention, the 
injury may be, in a great meaſure, prevented. that where 
the ends of the young ſhoots. appear.crumpled, and the 
leaves curled up, let them be carefully taken off, for thay 
xe full of ſmall inſeQs, By this practice the vermin, may 


. 


be prevented from ſpreading. farther. 


chut out from 
the ſtocks; beſides the proper inſer;ed hud . mut be alſo 
rubbed off conſtanfly as they are produced, that the 
whole efforts: ohe lock may go tothe ſupport of the 
buda hot Q0ly 417 1 101 dog Sid wet und brigedtt to chats 
2013162 10 ,12\ 1 an ACLLDSS 10 g 
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Deſtroy weeds between the ro gf; yaung. trees 4 hey 

will now riſe aA, ly from ſeed; hüt Hy applying the 
doe to them Nile young, they maybe, ver eably de- 
| SIT A 149. . 1665 10 

Chooſe, dry weather always todeſiroy weeds by hoe; 
let the hoe a: g, and; take the adyayiage of the weeds. 
while thev are ſmall, and cut them 1p; Glean, withia tba 

lurface of the ground. ; 7 


There is nothing-like-deitro in due time; for 
when they are ſuffered to grow large, they are conſtantly 
burtful to all young trees andſhrubs, and in particular to 
thoſe plants which are not far advanced in their growth. 


* 


beſides, they appear very drſagteeable; and require dou- 

e about td eU e them. 43479 Stoof{.nS9519, SHETTY 

o bam 2d luda Sling ei bat 448 Hraſtin , 4 
„ lim Zuid v r is 290 andy e paavs ö: 
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Likewiſe, obſerve, that all: ſnoots which, 


- 


#1 

70 8 
bl 

T © 


A. 


\ 


— * 


it muſt be upon the lateſt ſhootiuig kinds-of the different 
ſorts z and it wr de ene the firſt week of this month, or 
not at all. 0 54019 den: 1 RATS 30 0; 
| -Graft belkes, with: cuntings of the variegated' kinds, 
The firſt fortnight in this month is the -ptoper time to 
perform that work on theſe plants... 

The common pla in holly is the proper ſtock to graft the 
variegated kinds/upon: andtheftocks for this purpoſe mult 
not be lefs than three or four' 
but thofe of five and ſix — proper for this uſe. 

Get ſome good cuttings et che beft'variegated 
kinds; they muſt be — the laſt ſummer's growth, 
Let them be graſted with exactdefs, according to the 
general method of whip-grafting: 25 dee * te 
Nurſery of Marth.” (© | 29. 23 

-Likewiſe 


* * ki 


* S&H 34K + 0 2 4 


s ate 1 1157 


ſocks bf their ow] n kind. 
Nei niutwe 28:2 . 1 . tam; bo Nu 
Pai) gon 63117 1131. 


Teatching: may alſo be performed now en exergrees, 


s e that Way. rA Mena add unn 
method of Keno isprineipelly4ntended for thoſe 
kinds of trees and ſhrubs which are not eaſily reiſedby eom · 


mon grafting or budding, or from-ſeed, layers, or cuttings, 

. or by any of the other general methods; for mor ſorts 

_ s "ns be propagated by marching 10d 4522 yo 

8 : But. this may — — almoſt on any Bind of trees 
| and hae a5 ad may 

of curiofity or otherwiſe. 

| The evergreenkinds may be inarched any time in this 


ie 4 


5 month; but the other ſorts generally wm 80 beſt wheni in- 
W2 an 29 2 


arched at n tP 


* 21 
: p 8115 5 
* 
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2 them every day when the air is any thing mild. 
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(Grafting may ſtilh be p rin Salbe, ber 


s growth from the ſeed; 


Sraft y eber curions varieties of vet on 


and on any kinds of: wee or arab that you deſire to pro- 


thought convenient; eitlier by way 


ciel Air is dds Ost. bolt Blanks, | £e: bad 
"HE reen-houſe plants no requires 5 
of air; and chis article ſhould be itted to 


* 
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oſten. 
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Butt} 
ed aver, 
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with, fo 

But in 
to all kin 
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As to 
aloes, ſed 
being na 
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Orange 
of the gre: 
pots, u. he 

Let tho! 


of the hou 


' ral, according as they ſtand in need thereof. 


„„ a. 
Moſt of the plants will now be ſhouting freely ; they 


| muſt not, therefore, be kept too cloſe, for that would. 


weaken the” ſhoots, and re! der. the” plants in general ſo 
eittelchely tender, that they would nyt be able to bear the 


open alt well, whey they are firft Vought forth for the 


9 


ſummer ſeaſon. e eee ee, 

Therefore, _ greeni-houſe windows every morn · 
ing, more os leſs, when theajr is mild and calm, about'an 
Hour or two after ſun ring, and let them continue open til 
within an hour, or ſs, of the ſun's ferting ;' that is, if - 
the air continues mild til] that time of the evening. 


D * "Watering. * wh. | 
Water muſt now be duly given to the plants, in 


gene- 


The orange and ſemon- trees will require that atticle 
often. | Alſo the myrtles, oleanders, amomum Plinii, and 
ciſtuſes; and all other plants of the woody kinds, will re- 
quire to be frequently refreſhed with moderate waterings. 

But the green-howſe plants in general muſt he often look - 
ed aver, to ſee where water is wanted and letall ſuch pots 
and tubs as ſtand in need of it, be properly ſuppliegthere- 
with, for this is ndw a' very neceſſary article. 

But irvaxatering the green-houſe-plants, let it be given 
to all kinds with maderation, but eſpecially while they are 
in the houſe, and particularly the more fucculent k:nds. 

As to the ſucculent plants of this department, ſuch as 
aloes, ſedums, opustias, euphorbiums, eraſſulas, &c. they - 
being naturally replete with humidity, do not require 
much water; giving it only moderately at times, wh n 
the earth in the pots appears very dry; as too much moiſ- 
ture would rot ſome of the very ſucculent kinds, 

2. Shifting Plants into larger Pots 

Orange, lemon, eitron, and myrtle-trees, and any other 
of the green houſe plants, may ſtill be ſhifted into larger 
poty,- K hers hey require je 

Let thoſe plants which are to he ſhifted, be brought dut 
of the houſe, in a mild day; then take them aut of the 
pots, or tubs, with the balls of earth entire about their 
roots; and let the matted and decayed roots, og the out- 
ide and bottom of the balls, be neatly cut off, and let 
one of the old earth on the eutfide be taken W 

a 
( | - 


* aw 


7 
Js : 
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A; 
ier, bavit n be fre earth ready, let tomę be pn a 
to the bott oh the new pot or; tub: "ſet the tree, with 2 
s ball, 15 Al l in the 19005 and fill vp. the 5 
ot or tu the re com AlN it qu over 
2 top of with zall an inch 9 2 hal thick. 4 "gs 
e the pla 3 1 weft ate thus held 175 N 
K. let th DW be,imme well watered, to the N 
Wear gle moods t 5 alf and N ; eh ps 
them to | Fraps ACES, In, the green-lgpſe, and, Water them koh 
moderate n 88. raus. ill a0 Ii 35 of f 
3 Freſk-carthing ebe Plant... bw 


0 which are not to be ſhifted this year into ſeem 
' larger pots, ſhould have a ſmall increaſe of frelh earth, if the t 
not done laſt month, by taking ſome of the old earth out of fr 
bf che top of the pots or tubs. doi a ittle depth and ſome and ( 
 freſkandrichcompoſt n an its ſtead, which will re- the p 


raſh them greathy.r 135 31 1) 7 HWP $71 50 07 ©} taken 
This Wilbbe remarkably ſovnld eable to orange, lemon, Whole 
and eitron- trees, and the like æ indsy and to all other plants i ſome 


ja the green-houſe; and Wee nor be Sr N 3 if place 
it was not done before. Þ <1 i 
Let tlie earth firſt be Jaoſinet-on me . ppobe che pots or Aft 
tobe, qu ite to ne ſurſate of the uppetmoſbroote and take to bre: 
it out then looſen the earth a litile n down round the 
ſicles, and take that out likewife; then ill up the / pots or 
turbis, with the e give & latle water to ſeitle 


ir properly. © b . Limud a1 er yl res 1 gn.” Inar 
A ei! TY ng to perf 

: 5 2 8 tire: 70 eri the Plants... Ae 09 n: , ouſe t 
Al mere bin on any dfans eln. Houſe h Oran 
plants; but let ſoch, as ſoon as they ener. taken off, 1 me 
for, theſe make the plgatrappear i unbghtly, 5g. are alſo Wh t 
han 


hurtful to them. | 
Let nho weeds gr. i the pots or rubs; keep hr free cipallyc 
from moſs, and let. no fort of litter be ſeen zöut them l, an 
"Whetethe'fraves of otange aud lemon bes, Ke. hive By we: 
corre anz foulue , they ruſt now be ace *perfel 


clean. it, on on 
For the lar * forts haveſome 115 Ghre ta a pot 2nited'by 
and a piece gez dip this in the water, and Uled rom the 


the leaves” e Core "ons by ohe. ft will öpen the 


_ tiece wy pores, and be e ee to the 2 
g an 
a 8 1 


7 
93 1 4 ww 
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= EC + Cite Moves, 2 
bot and let the. ayeddeyr end other fmillleaved Kinds becleau - | | 
2 ed from on, Ke. by parening all over _ heads, _ 
the 8 i= 
ver e | Head-down Myreles. | | 
ed, Where a or other hardygre SFO TEA: hers 1 
the ſtraggling and irregular heads, $304 may now be headed | 
urn down, or have the 8 pruned to ſome 

hem, regolar order; by which means they will put out ꝑlenty 


of ſtroag ſhoots nearer the ſtem, and form full 1 re- 
gular he ads in three months time. 7 
In performing this let their heads be cut as cloſe as may 


wito ſeem neceſſary : and then take a little of the old earth at 

h, if the top of the pot out, and fill it up with the ſame quantity 

| out of freſh earth, and give a little water; alſo let the head? _ 
ſome and (tem be well watered, to-cleanſe them, &c._ But if 


abs the plants require thikcing into larger hots, let them be 
taken out of their preſent puts, with the ball of earth_ 


66, whole, cut off the outward matted roots, and trim away 

ants WM. ſome of the old earth from the outſide of the ball; then 

v, i place the plants in che larger pots, and fill. vp the vacancy 
with new earth, and watered. 

ots ot After the above operation, the plants will ſaon ann | 

take to break forth with freſh vigour. | 

nd.the ou | - \ 

ots or an | Trarchings 

d ſettle 1 1 4 THOITD ; 

Ai Inarch exotics; this is now the 25 time to begin 

„ 2 to perform that method of grafting, or any of the green- 

125 houſe trees or ſhrubs. 

0 Orange, lemon, and citron trees, may be pro ated b 

0 that met od; alſo pomegranates, and . N. forts. | 


But the trees raiſed by this method, never make | 
nor handfome plants; therefore it is only performed prin- 
* He cipally on fuch plants as cannot be eaſily raiſed any other 
em way, and _ onally by way'of re 

0 By way o curiofity, or as requ ou m darch | 
br have branch of an orange or lemon-tree, that fe youn —— 
it, on one of the common orange ſtocks, and it wi be well 
5 et dvuited by the end of ' Auguſt, and may then be ſeparated 

xj from the mother plant; and there will be a new tree with 
fruit on it raiſed in the ſpace of four or five months time. 
Wo Frarching, „ under the af ppc Gnaftings | in Gs N arfery, 
T L 2 |  Propogating. 
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N 
ö e ropagating by Seeds, Cuttings,. Se. 7 ST 
| May ſtill ſow ſeeds of any bf the exotics of this depart. - 
ment, which ſucceed by this method of propagation; ge- 

- nerally giving them the aid of a hot-bed, either that of 
| | tanners bark or hot dung, as ſhall be convenient, and de- 
ended under frames and lights. | 


if —' Sowalſo, whe-erequired, the kernels of oranges, lemons, / 


| and citrons, to raiſe ſtocks, on which to inocuſate the cul. - * 

| tivated varieties of theſe trees, for propagating the reſpec- que; 

| tive ſorts. See the method adviſed laſt month. | in tl 
= e various ſorts of green- houſe plants, by cut. am 
| tings, layers, and ſuckers; and if the Cuttings particularly, 3 
are potted, and placed in a bark. bed, in the ſtove, or elſe- hie 

| Where, it will greatly facilitate their rooting. Z 1 tl 

| EIB: +; NE Cate ot da. p3 ;  livel 

'q "$23 — | | mod. 
. Tus HoTt-Houss. ; 

| Pine apple Plants. | : Fr 

| | 12 | admi1 

UPPORT ſtill the requiſite degree of heat in the hot. - houſe 

houſe by aid of moderate evening fires; and a conſtant Ev 

good heat in the bark bed. . ſome. 

The. pine-app!e plants now demand daily attendance: ia frel 

they muſt be often refreſhed with water, and they muſt o'cloc 

” alſo have freſh air in warm ſunny days. cient! 
But, it will now be neceſſary to obſerve, that if there Rex 

was no freſh tan added to the bark bed the former month, in the 

it muſt now be done, in the firſt week in this month. per de 

= Let the ſame quantity of freſh tan be provided now for 2 

| this purpoſe, as mentioned in the former month, for that | 
uſe, which is about one-third of what the pit will. contain. The 
This being ready, let all the pots in the bark-bed be are to } 
taken up: then pare off as much of the old earthy bark, pots, 

| at the top and ſides of the bed, as the new parcel will make - The 
1 good, allowing it to riſe an inch or two above the top of thoſe { 
; the pit, taking this degayed bark quite away ; then throw the pre 
1 in the new tan, and, with a fork; let the old hark which Havi 
'3 _ remains in the bed, and the new, be well worked up and plants | 
; mixed together. 255 proceec 


The new tan being all in, and properly worked up with 
the old, let the ſurface be levelled, and then immediately 
. Wb RO 2 41 | 2 plunge 


—. 5 A . IE \ 


plunge the pots as before. Obſerve to place the largeſt 
and talleſt plants in the back row, and · ſo gradually down 


together, it will now be in excellent order. 


a moderate degree of moiſtnefs. 


which will be greatly ſerviceable to all, but particula:! 7 


pots. 


mew 


to the loweſt in front. i | e 

But where new tan was added the laſt month, the beds 
need not have any thing done to them now: for if the 
new and old bark was then properly worked up and mixed 


| Watering the Pines. - ” 


Water muſt now be given to the pine apple plants fre- 
quently in moderate ſupplies, provided there is a good hear 
in the bark - bed, for the pots in general ſhould be kept in 


Frequent and light wateriogs muſt now be the practice, 


to the fruiting plants. Where the heat of tte hark. bed i 
lively, and the weather tolerably warm, the pots require 
moderate refreſhment, every four or five days, ora week, 


as you ſhall ſee neceſſary, | 
Aunitiiag Air into: the Hot houſe. 


Freftatr is another very neceſſary article; this ſhould by 
admitted to the pine- apple, and other plants in the hot-- . 
houſe, every ff. e day; _ * . IF 

Every warm ſanny day, when litile wind is ſtirring, let 
ſome of the glaſſes or lights be opened a little way, to jet 
ia freſh air; but this muſt nat be done before nine or ten 
o'clock in the morning, or, at leaft till the ſun has ſuffi. - 
ciently warmed the incloſed air of the houſe. „ 

Remember to ſhut the glaſſes clofe again, in good time, 
in the afternoon, while the air within the houſe is in a pro- 
per degree bf warmth. e eee 


Succeffion Pine. plants. 


The pine · plants in the ſuccefſion- houſe, or pit, which 
are to bear fruit next year, muſt now be ſhiftcdints larger 


The pots for this purpoſe muſt not be of the largeſt ſize; 
thoſe ſizes called twenty-fours will be large enough for 
the preſent. | - qd "wah 
Having the pots and ſome. freſh compoſt ready, let the 
plants be taken out of the bark bed, and immediately 
proceed to ſhifting them. Tura ike plants out of their 
; L 3 f 2 preſent 4 


2 
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EP preſent pots, preſerving, if you can, the ball of earth en- 
tire; then having put ſome freſh earth in the bottom of 
the new pot, place the plant therein immediately, with all 


its ball entire, as above, and fill up the pots with the new No 
empf.... % SEAL a EIB — 
But, in ſhifting theſe plants, obſerve, that where any — 

of the plants are in a ſickly condition, or infeſted with * 
inſects, or appear to have bad roots, it will in ſuch caſes * 

. be proper to clear away all the old earth from the roots of e 
the plants; and trim the roots and fibres very: cloſe, and 'b 81 

© alſo pare the bottom of the main root, and ſtrip off ſome A 

of the lower leaves, theo immediately plant it in new wil 
earth. n 2 - 
When the plants are all ſhifted, let them be immediately a iy 

ſet into the bark-bed again. But the bark muſt firſt be fore 

well ſtirred p, and near cne-third part of new tan added, 2 1 

in the manner as above mentioned, for the fruiting plants, tit l 
working the old and new very well together; then ſet in 8 
the pots lunging them to their rims at proper diſtances, *. 1 

in the order before obſerved. e * 
This work ſhould be done in ſine weather, and the oy 
whole, if poſſible, completed in the ſame day, 8 1 
Refreſh the plants after this often with moderate water- Fe 
ings, juſt to keep the earth in the pots a little moiſt. 71 
Give air alſo in fine ſunny days, for this will ſtrengthen fined 

the plants, and make them healthy and beautifuL then 
IAI de plants are to remain in the above pots till the end 80 
of July, or ſome time in Aoguſt, and then to be removed, in 
for the laſt time, into the pots where they are to fruit. 1 

See the work of thoſe months. | ET | 
Management of the young Pine- apple Plants. FR * 
Where the crowns and ſuckers of the laſt year's pines 10 

ha ve filled the ſmall pots with their roots, let them, ſome pots 
time this month, be ſhifted into pots a ſize larger. ths, 
Shake them carefully out of the pots, with the balls en- LI 
tire, and place them directly into the new pots; and fill raifed 
them up with freſh earth, and give a little water; then ſtir theſe: 
vp the bark, and add a quantity of new, as above; and WY? | 
= plunge the pots to their tims. both o 


TL I | 755 Management f 


ent 


*thewoody 


 myiſture is apt to rot theſe 
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Management of the' tender Plants in general in the Stove. 


In ſome pine hou ſes, or ſtoves, there being, beſides te 


pines, many other curious and tender exotic plants ; theſe 
muſt. alſo have their ſhare'of- attention, © 
Where any of theſe plants ſtand in need of larger pots, 
let them now be ſhifted jatoſuch, filling up the pots with 
new. earth. Then, tf there be room in the bark-bed, let 
the pots be immediatelyplunged to thejrrims therein; and 
by the aſſiſtance of the kindly heat of the bark, the plants 
will ſend out roots very freely into the freſh earth; Which 
will give them 
a lively-colaur :. 
Water moſt alſo be given nah 
forte ie it prexty often. The coffee. tet, and all 
nds, hold] be refreſhed en quan- 
tities of water,:every three or four days; alſo the herba- 
ceous kinds 9ccaſionally-; but the ſucculent kinds do not 
require much water, though-a little now aad then will do 
them good; but let this be given ſparingly, for too much 
inds of plants. 
Where the: coffce-tree, and the like kind of exotics 
| have.cumtrafted duſt or filth, let it be cleaned off. 
There is nothing more pre judicial to tender plants con- 
-fined in this department, than to ſuffer duſt to remain on 


. 


# 


them; for-it cloſes. up thoſe {mall pores whichare neceſſary 


to preſerve the health and promote the growth of he 
lants, Therefore, when any ſort of foulnels appears, let 


ut be immediately [cleaned off. 
| 0299, : Propagating Stove Exotice. 8 


No propagate. various ſorts of the exotics of this con- 
ſervatory, either by cuttings, layers, and ſuckers, aceord- 


ing to the nature of the different kinds; placing them in 


pots, and plunge them in the bark- bed, which will pro- 


moe their rooting freely in a ſhort time. 


Likewiſe ſow ſeeds of any kinds of hor houſe pladts, | 
. raiſed by that method; ſowing them in pots, and plunge *- 


theſe in the bark bed. 


eee houſe, may expeditiouſly frike cuttings, 
both of man forts of greenchouſe plants, as myrtles, Ke. 


* 


Likewiſe of any curious ſhrubs ol the open ground, 
plunging the pots in the bark bed. | 
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ſtrength, and make them healthy, and of - 


plants at times; ſome - 
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aire particular care; thoſe 
which are under hand or bell-glaſſes, as well as 
„„ © os oo Eo Depot 
The early plants in frames will now ſhew fruit plentiful. 
Iv, and ſome will be ſer and ſwelling,; therefore, in order 
to procuie a ſufficient quantity of thoſe fruit for 2 full 
crop, the plants muſt, at his time, have all the afliſtance 
that is in the power of art to give them.” \ 
One principal. thing to be obſerved is, to preſerve a 
proper degree of heat in the beds; by occafional 2 of 
ker dung, while the fruit is about ſetting, and for ſome 
time after; for ækindly warmth is neceſſary to promote the 
ſwelling of the fruit after they are ſet; for jt ſhould be ob- 


ſerved, that although there be often very warm days in this 


month, yet there are often cold nights, which make it ſo 
neceſſary to preſerve a due heat in theſe beds; for if the 
weather ſhould prove cold, and at the ſame time there ts 
bat Iixtle warmth in the beds, the meions will-not ſet nor 
fell kindly,-but moſt pf them will turn yellow and go off. 
'Lherefore, when it is perceived that the beds have much 
declined in their heat, immediately *pply a lining of well 
prepared hot dung to one, or both ſides of the bed, accord- 
ing as there may be occaſion. | 


| Phe advantage of adding the. above freſh Hning to f uch 
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This article 6f air mu 
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the weather ſhould change cold or prove Windy. 


beds as are much decayed in their heat, will foon evident- 


ly appear in the growth of the plants and fruit,” 

- Freſh air muſt be admitted to the plants every day when 
the weather is calm and mild; for this will ſtrengthen them, 
and promote the EY and free ſwelling of the fruit. 


raiſing the upper ends of the lights with props, gradually, 


one, two, or three inches, according as the power of the - 


fun and warmneſs of tlie day increaſes, and ſhut them down 
eloſe again about four or five in the evening, or ſooner, if 


/ 


be admitted to the plants, by 


The . 


May. 


Thi 
this m 
before 
air is c 


covere 
ſhould 
efſenti; 
Wat 
frames 
vided t 
tolerat 
moder; 
would 
Once: 
them; 
light fi 
Cho 
and ab 
the aft 
work. 
and, if 
then ta 
to let 
ſetting, 
the he: 
In v 
the ple 
its fert 
when t 
when t 
mats, c 
in theſ, 
about 
Whe 
be ned. 
Inches; 
wood, 
Accc 
of tile 1 


damp « 


' — f * 
* — 


The glaſſes muſt be covered every night with mats all 
this month. Let the mats be thrown over them a little 
before ſun-ſet, or ſoon, after in the evering ; but when the 
air is cold, they may be ſpread'over about an hour ſooner. 

About fix or ſeven in the morning, let the mats be taken 
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off; or when it ĩs x warm ſunny morning, they may be un- 


coverecbas ſoon as the ſun reaches the glaſſes, for the planu 


ſhould not be kept too long in darkneſs, light being very: 


ofe eſſential to their growth. © | | 275 
ag Water ſhould alſo be given at times to the melon plants in 

8 frames, for they will require-it ia proper moderation, pro- 
ul. vided there be à good heat in the bed, and the weather be 
der tolerably warm and ſunny. Let this article be given very 
full moderately, and not too often, for too much moiſture 
nce would chill the young fruit, and prevent their ſetting. 

| Once a week or ten days will be often enough to wateg 
12 them; and the quantity of two pots of water to a thtes 
$of light frame will be ſufficient, tr. 
me | Chooſe always a modetately warm day to water them; | 
the and about eight or nine in the morning, or three or four in 
55. the afternoon, are nod the beſt times in the day to do that 
this work. Shut dgwn the lights immediately after watering z 
fo - and, if the ſun ſhines, throw a mat over for half an hour, 
the then take it off again. Obſerve, in watering theſe plants, 
eh to let as little as poſſible touch the fruit that ate about 
nor ſetting, or newly ſet, and do not give too much water near - 
of. the head or main ſtem} of the plant. ; 
deh In very hot ſunny days, it will be adviſeable to ſhade _ - , 
well the plants rom the ſur, for two or three hours, during 
ud. its herceſt heat; but this ſhould be particularly practiſed” 
ti when there is but a ſhaf{ow depth of earth on the beds, or 
uch when the leaves of the plants flag mug h. Let ſome thin 
ent mats, or a little looſe hay, &c. be ſpread over the glaſſes, 

in theſe: days, about eleven o'clock, and taken off again 

hen about two, . . . J rtf 
em, Where the plants advance very near the'glaſſes, it wilt 
= be nedeſſary to raiſe the frame from about three to'fix 
dy inches; this is done by placing bricks, or ſquare pieces of- 
hy, wood, under each corner of the frame. wt, 
the - According as the melons ſet, obſerve to place apiece 
500 of tile under each: for this will preſerve them from the 


r. if damp of the earth of the bed, 
1 N 5 | 


— 
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Of Melons to be raiſed under Bell and Hand zlafſes, 
2 bdiled Paper Frames. | 
Finiſh making the hot-bed ridges, to p 
upon, which are to be covered with bell or hand-glaſſes, 
or with frames covered with oiled paper; for which ſee 

- the work of June. The plants for this perpoſe being 
= raifed-from a ſowing in March, or beginning of laſt month, 
will be now of a proper ſize for final, tranſplantation into 
the above hot-beds, which, if poſſible, ſhould be com- 


« 


pleted in the firſt or ſecond week of this month. 


- "Theſe ridges muſt be made of the beſt hot Rable dung; 

preparing it firſt, as directed in the two former months, 

r other hot- beds. And they may now be made, either 

in trenches, three or four feet wide, and fifteen or eighteen 
inches deep, or on level groundy but by making them 
moſtly above ground, it will afford an opportunity of add. 
ing a lining to recruit the heat whey it declines: howeyer, 
in either method, let the hot-bed ridges be made a yard 
wide at leaſt, though four feet will be more eligible, and 
two feet and a half high; and where two or more ridges 
are to be made, allow the ſpace of four feet between, and 

which ſpace, if filled with any waſte, moderately warm 

dung, and earth at top, in about a month or five weeks 
_ after, will give a Jarger ſcope for the runners to extend, 


and grentiy affiſt the ſetting of the fruit. 


The ridges being made, get ſome good earth; and if 
this be loamy and hath been mixed with one fourth part 
of very rotten dung ſome months before, it will be the bet- 
ter for this purpoſe; but in default of loam, any rich garden 
earth will do. The earth is not to be lifted, but veiy well 
broken, and mixed together with the ſpade, and then Jaid 
not leſs than ten inches thick, all over the top of che ridge. 
Then mark out along the middle, the holes for the 
plants, allowing the diſtance of four feet between; and 
ſet a bel! or hand-glaſs over cach, and keep them cloſe 
down till the earth under them is warm, and then-briog 
in the plants, which if now in pots, turn them carefully 
out with the ball of earth entire, and make a hole in the 
earth where each glaſs ſtands; place one pot of plants, 
with the ball into each hole; cloſe the earth very well 
about the ball, and alſo about the ſtems of the plants; give 


every/hole a little 
- glaſſes, 


8 
: 4 


D 


water, and immediately put on the 


Shade 


[May. 
and 


lant the melons 


derate 


not ne 
than t\ 


three © 


„ eln Aan 62. al ! ; 
Shade the lants from the ſan, for 3 1 
. | 5 * 1 : f 


and ſettled, not elſe ; raifing each 


, the day to 
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days, from about eight to four o'clock 1 but, after that, 
; > 14 * | Ps 1 +». TIA », N. PS iS v + AITY : 
jet them have more and. more {un every dap, Bey 

ire able to bear it ally without flagging. * 


. N N 


warmeſt ſides of the gtaſſes, but keep them ſhut cloſe down 


"Let them! have. air entry warm day, by lting the 


all this month, with mats. 85 JO TI 
Thoſe plants, now planted out, will produce ripe Fruit, 


ſome abgut the end of July; but the principal crop iſlbe 


lants have filled the bell our 
hand glaſſes, the vines muſt then have liberty to rug from 
under them; but they muſt not be truſted out before the - 
latter, end of this month, or beginning or middle of next. 


in Auguſt and September. 
When any. of the melon 


If therefore, about the laſt Week of this month,-or be- 


ginning of next, the plants have.adyanceJ confiderably in 
runners to the extent of the glaſſes, they ſhould be trained 


out; provided however the ſeafoh is become warm, dry, 

5 glaſs Upon three props, 
about two inches and a half high, and let the ends of the 
vines be trained out at regular diſtances; and peg them 


. 


down ; being careful to cover the ridges gvery night, and 


in all bad weather, with' good mats. 


But when the vines of theſe plants ate traived from un- 
der the hand glaſſes; it would be of great advantage to 
place oiled paper frames over ſome of the beds, previouſly -- 


1emoving the hand-glaſies ; theſe frames remaining ,con-' 
ſtantly night and Gay; and they admitting the light and 
heat of the ſun fu 


* Ne * 


Management J Cucumber plants in Frames. .'''s 
Cuc umber plants in frames will now be in full perfection 


ol bearing ; they mult thefefore be carefully attended. 


Stil ſupport à moderate heat ia. the beds by the a ppli- 


the td laff months, ZOE a erty eV 


Theſe plants will require to be often refteſhed with mo- 
derate waterings; this is a moſt noed ful aſhſtanc , and muſk 
not now be omitted. Water them moderately, not leſs 
than twice a week, in a morning, before nine, or about. 


day to water thefe plallts att fenſon. N 
CO „ 


three or four, o' clock in the afternoon, is the beſt time of 


2 


every night; The glaſſes muſt alſo be covered every night, 


iciently, will prove moſt beneficial 
, ſhelters. See June. Pp ED — 


- 
- 
- 
— 
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I he plants muſt al fo be allowed a great ſhare of free air, out « 
eye mid day, for che ſun has pow great power; and if the c 
| © the ytafſes were to be kept too cloſe, it would deſtroy the ſide 
plants. 1 berefore raiſe the upper end of the lights every forn 
warm ſunny morning, about Go, eight, pr nine o'clock, this 
According to the temperature of the weather; and accord. Bi 
ing as the. heat of the day increaſes, continue raiſing the vel | 

. "glaſſes a proportionable height, from one to two or three. with 
Inches. 1 1 . " 
5 The lights muſt be ſhyt den cloſe every evening, about mat! 
be or fix o'clock ; but in cold evenings, ſhut them down the 1 
C ˙»¹Ü1ð¹X. n n!. , - three 
| Shade ihe plants from the ſun in very hot ſunny days. place 
F The time to do this is from eleven to tworo'clock, _ have 
Where the glaſſcs are preity cloſe to the plants, it will PI 
no be adviſeable to allow them a larger ſpace of room, give 

_ by raifing the frame five or fix ihc hes at bottom, the plants diate 

will then be able to ſtand the ſur with leſs danger of ſcorch- have 

ing their teaves and. parching up their roots, Continue * "Be 
covering the glaſſes every night with mass all this month, mild, 
3 covering op towards ſun -ſettirig, and uncover them 

Toon after its 1iſing in the morning. Tl 
Cucumbers to be planted under Hand or Bel ghar Few, midd 
Cucumber may now be planted out on hot-bed ridges By 
under hand er bell-glaſſes. * | in th 

_., The plants being raiſed forthis purpoſe, in March or mont 
last month, ſhovld be planted out the begining and mid- deari 

dle of this, and they: will begin to beer about the begin- TI 

ning. or towards the middle of June, and will continue holes 

bearing tillkhe cold weather in autumn deſtroys the plants. holes 

The hot-beds er ridges for this purpoſe, muſt be made deep, 

of good hot. dung, as formerly obſerved;-and may be made of th 

either on level ground, or principally now in wide trenches, near 

as they will not require o be lived, . or ha 

If the latter is Wen A: chooſe any compartment of twel\ 

good ground in the full ſun; there dig a trench, a yard ſtron 
wide, ard fifteen or eighteen inches deep, lay ing the earth ſome 

that comes out neatly all along the He of the trench. to fel 

Fill this trench with: freſh hot dung, and raife it from ſix to If 

eignt, ten, or twelve inches above. the ſurface of the May, 

© .prourd; for the bed ſhould be at leaſt two feet thick of , come 
dung, if made the beginning or micdle of the month, nor week 

= indeed ſhould it be much leſs than at the latter end Tt 

| * thereof. Then cover-the bed with the earth that was . for dl 
G 


. 
- ® 


a. 


—— 
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out of the trench, eight ornireinches thick orer the top of 
the dung; leve!ling the reſt of the earth cloſe along each 


| 
the fide of the bed, correſponding with that at top; the whole | 
ery forming the bed like a ſort of ridge : hence hot-beds of | 
ock, this ſort are often called ridges. eee Mn 
ord. But when intended to make theſe hot bed ridges on le» C | 
the vel ground, let them be, full four feet wide, and earthed | 
arte with rich earth as above. | fv 
5 Then, in either methpd, as ſoon as the bed is earthed, | 
Dout mark out the holes or places for the plants, exactly along | | 
OWN the middle of the bed, forming them a little hollow, at | 
: three feet fix inches from one another. Dire&ly over each '- 
ays. lace with a hand- glaſs, and ina day or two the dung will | | 
2-6 warmed the earth, ready for the reception ofthe plants, | 
will Plant under each glaſs three or four good plants, and U 
om, give them a little water; then let the glaſſes be imme- 
ants diately put on, and ſuade the plants from the ſun till they 
rCh- have got root, | 
nue Let the plants have air every day, when it is calm and 
nth, mild, by tilting the warmeſt fide of the glaſſes; and let 
Ver them be refreſhed with occaſional moderate waterings, 
They muſt be covered every night with mats, until the 
AEST middle of June. _ | 
ges But where good plar ts cannot be readily procured to plant 
in the above beds, let ſome ſeed be put in ezrly in the 
h or month; the plants will ſoon come up, and will come into 
nid- bearing in a very acceptable time in June and July, * — , 
gin- The hot-bed being made as above directed, mark out the 
inue holes for the ſeed, three feet and a half aſunder; make the 
nts, holes in form of a ſhallow baſan, about an inch and > half 
ade deep, and nine ot ten inches wide. In the middle of each - 
ade of theſe holes ſow eight or nine good feeds ; cover them 
hes, near half an inch deep with earth, andthen put on tbe bell 
or hand- glaſſes. After the plants have been up about ten or 
t of twelve days, they muſt be thinned, leaving only four of the 
ard ſtrongeſt plants in each hole; and at the ſame time draw 
arth ſome earth up about their ſhan ks, aud give a little water 
nch, to ſetile the earth cloſe to them again. e 
ix to If theſe ſeeds are ſown in the brit or ſecond week in 
the May, the plants will, if properly managed after they are 
k of come up, begin to bear ſome fruit in the third or. fourth | * 
nor wee: Yen. OS TS 5 
end The beſt ſorts of cucumbers, either in plants or ſeeds, 


on for the above beds, are the long green prickly, Gus, 


as 


— 


* # 
» « 


. 4 Sas” ' 9 — — — 12 8 , wet! a 
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for variety, may ae ar ſow other ſorts, as the long green 
Furkey, and che bott 
fruit from about ten or twelve to ei 


but are very indifferent bearers. 


Sow cucumbers 


hite Turkey, bothof which-will produce 
; ighteen laches long, 
Cucumbers to pickle. - 4 peep on oh 
for pickling, &c. theſe are to be ſown 


in the natural ground; not however generally till the laſt 


week in this month. But if the ſeaſon be cold, or very 


wet, it would be proper to defer Putting in the ſeed till 


the firſt week in June. 


o ©» 


Preparefor theſeſeedsa piece of rich free ground, and di. 


IT 


over; and ſow in the middle of each hole eight or ten ſeeds, 


covering them near half an inch deep with earfh, ' - 
Alfter the ſeed is ſown, if the weather ſhould prove hot 


aud dip, it will be proper to ſprinkle the holes with water; 


but this muſt be given very moderately, juſt enough to 


moiſten the eartha little, for too much moiſture would rot 


the feed; but when the ſeed is germinated, and the young 
plants coming up, give water freely ia dry warm weather. 
When the plants have been come up about a fortnight, 


they muſt be thinned; and leave no more than four, five, 
or fix of the beſt plants in every bele. | 


When a perſon is ſtraightened for room, he may ſow the 


_ pickling cucumbers between the rows of early cauliflow- 


ers, or the like, allowing the ſame diſtance as above; and 


the cauliflowers will be moſtly all gone by that time the 


cucumber plants begin to puſh the runners. 


* „ 


In ſo ing picklers, it is the practice in cold wet ſeaſons, 
with many of the London gardeners, to ſow the ſeed on a 


. 


2 


. 


e 


flight hot-bed: and when the prong have been up abouta 


week, or ten days, to tranſplant them. The method is 
this: Get ſome new . and make a hot bed abaut 
a yard or four feet wide, and eighteen inches high, the 


l length to be in proportion to the quantity of; plants yod 
= - .would.raiſe. As ſoon as, the bed is made, lay on about 
| _ * three inches depth of earth; then, as it is adviſed to tranſ- 
Elant theſe plants when quite Foung, in little cluſters to- 


gether, 


_ 
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gether, ſow the ſeed accordingly, that iz, either with 1 
thick blunt- ended dibble, or with your fingers contracted, 
make holes about an inch wide, and half an inch, or near 
an inch deep, aud about an inch and a half aſunder, drop- 


ping eight or ten ſeeds in each hole, and cover them in 
with earth.; this is called dotting them in; or inſtead 


of this, you may draw drills acroſs the bed: the ſeed 


to be ſown in the drills, obſerving to ſow them quite 


thick, in little patches, eight or ten good ſeeds in each, 


| ſo cloſe as to almoſt touch, and cover them near half 


an inch deep with earth; allow a clear ſpace in each 
drill of two inches "between 'each patch or cluſter of 


ſeed, and let the ſeed be two or three inches aTunder; © 


by thus ſowing the ſeed in patches, the 3 cory will rife in 
bunches for tranſplantation in that order a below; ob. 
ſerving to cover the bed with mats,on nights, and all bad 
weather; and when the plants have heen,come up fix, 
eight, or ten days, and ſhew the rough leaves in the cen. 


tre, it 1s proper to plant them out, if the weather is ſet. 
tled; taking them up in cluſters as they grow, with the 


earth about their roots, and in that manner let them be 


planted in the places where they are to remain, allotting 
one bunch of plants to a hole, and giving them immedi- 


ately fome water; they will quickly ſtrike root without 
hardly feeling their removal. Xo 
This, in a bad ſeaſon, is a very good method, and 
worthy to be put in practice. Prot _— 
| Plant and ſow Gourds and Pumpkins. © - 
Plant out from the hot-bed the gourds and pumpkins 
which were ſown in April; it may be done any time to- 
wards the middle or latter end of this month. x 
Some of them may be p 


month, when the weather is ſettled in warm ; they will 


grow freely, and produce ripe fruit in Auguſt ; and the : & 


common pumpkin is often ſowed or planted upon old 
dunghillts where they will ſpread wonderfully, and pro- 
duce many large fruit. | 


But if yau deſire to have any of the curious forts in 


fruit ſooner than common, you ſhould, in the beginning 
f the month, plant ſome out upon holes of hot dung, un- 


0 
der hand or bell-glaſſes, vr other occaſional ſheker; make 
ſome holes, two or three feet wide, and about a ſpade 


8 | | deep, 


1 
— 


ted out in the common 
ground, in a warm ſituation, about the middle of this 


«© 
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| p, 21 the places where the plants are to produce their. 

fruit, sog the holes with a wheel barrow ful or two of 
new horſe-dung, covering that eight inches deep with 
earth, and ſo plant your gourds, &c. or ſow the ſeeds, 
and cover them with the above glaſſes, or with oiled pa- 
per frames, &c. till they begin to run; then you. may 


= 


_ - diſcontinue the ſhelters. 


However, in default of dung or glaſſes, for holing 
them out as above, plant the more curious ſorts of the 


onrd kinds, in the full ground, in a warm ſituation, as 


aforeſaid, towards the middle of this month, when ſettled 
warm weather, and the pumpkins, &c. may be planted 
any where. , 5 MY 

Obſerve to plant the orange, and other ſmall gourds 
near to a wall, or other fence; and when the plants begin 
to run, let the vines, or runners, be neatly trained, and 
faſtened up cloſe to the wall, pales, &c. Where this is 


practiſed, the plants, together with the fruit, will make an 


agreeable appearance in the months of July, Avguſt, and 
September 6 OT OT | 
1 heſe plants may alſo be ſupported with ſtakes. that is, 


when the plants begin to run, let a tall firm flake be fixed 
in the ground near each plant; and according as their 


vines advance in length, let them be trained up carefully 
round the ſtakes, _ 2 : 


But the pumpkins, and large kind of gourds, ſhould be 


anted out in an open ſpot, or upon dung hills, ſetting . 
po po P Z 5 


them eight or ten feet from one another, and mud be 
ſuffered to run upon the ſurface of the ground, where, if 
they have room, they will extend a great way. | 


The ſeed of gourds and pumpkins may till be ſowed in 


the firſt or ſecond week, or any time in the month. 

T h he ſeeds may now be ſowed either at once in the full 
grounds, or upon holes of hot dung, as above, to remain; 
or in hot-bed for tranſplantation, which will bring the 
plants on much forwarder ; and for which they may be 
ſowed in one of the cucumber het. beds already made, or 
upon holes of hot dung or hand- glaſſes, as in laſt month; 


and when the plants have got rough leaves, one or two 


inches broad, they ſhould be planted out in the open 
round. | 5 


But in default of hot dung, &c. ſow them now in the 


common ground at once in the places where they are-10 
FP 
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Lire Beau. i 


Now plant a full erop of kidney-beans, to ſucceed. 


thoſe planted ip April. Ee io aro rd ret ed de ot oh 
Any of the dwarf kinds of thefe beans may now b 


planted ; but the beſt and moſt profitable for this — 


: 


white dwarfs. 1 7 n | 
Draw drills for them an inch deep, and thirty inches 


tion are the ſpeckled dwarfs, Batterſea, and Canterbury 


 aſunder ; place the beans in the drills, about three inches 
aſunder; draw the earth evenly over them, and when all 


are planted, let the ſurface be lightly raked ſmooth, 


Plant alſo, where required, any of the running Kings 2 


of kidgey beans. N | 
Moſtof the running ſorts are exceeding profitable for the 


ſervice of a family, for they are ſurprizing great bearers : 


but, in particular, the ſcarlet 2 bean; and there is 


a variety of this, that differs from it only in colour, which, 
both in the ſeed and flowers, is white; but it is not to be 


diſting viſhed from the ſcarlet, neither in manner of growth -- 


nor mode of bearing; and both the varieties are very pro- 
pt for this plantation: the large white Dutch rungipg 
ind are alſo very proper to plant now. ' © 


Theſe, and all the running or climbing ſorts of kidoey- 


beans, muſt be allowed more room to grow than the dwarf 
kinds ; ſo that the drills for theſe large ſorts muſt be opeg- 
ed at three feet {ix inches diſizyce from one another, at 
leaſt; but four feet will not be too much, and about an 
inch and a half deep. | 5 5 
Place the beans in the, drills three or four inches aſun- 
der, and cover them with earth. - 


- 


When the plants are come ups and begin to puſh their 
3, 


runners, then let Tome tall flicks, or poles, be placed to 
tach row, for the plants to climb upon. The runners will 
ſoon catch hold, and will twine themſelves va: urally xound 
the ſticks or poles, to the height of eight or ten feet, pro- 
vided the pole or ſticks be ſo high; or if any are planted 


in a row, cloſe zgainſt a wall, or any high fence or build- : 


in g, may ſuſpend ſirong packthread from above, fix inches 


diſtance, faſtened right at both ends, the runners of the 


beans will readily aſcend the firings. 32 

Tbe. advantage of plat ting theſe running K nds is very 

1 * begin, 
N 


— 


* 
f 


great; for thole that are now planted, Will, after they |, 
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begin, continue bearing till the cold weather deſtroys the 
Phante. i 


be beſt to wo plane none but the dwarf. kinds. Sp 


TEE  Capficams far: Bicklinge. 47 e "7 
[Tdecapficumefor pickling, which wereſown i in March 
or April, ſhould now, be ä out, but this ſhould be 
dope 1 in moiſt weather. 
. Theſe plants being raiſed in a Hot bed; are ſomewhat 
Za 1958575 therefore muſt not be planted 


5 , they will not ſucceed; and where that is the caſe, 
$5.97 


4% 


the month, if ſettled warm weather. 


Dig a ſpot of rich Hh groves, fe for their reception, and rale 


>.  aſunder every way, and water them. 
Love- Apples for Soups, Ge. 1 


T \. *theſurface ſmooth; then put in the plants by line, a foot 


es raiſed. About the middle or latzer end of the 


air, 
Io, _Theſep lants bei Wan i very luxoriant and rat 
bliog in th eir growth, muſt therefore be planted cloſe to 
wall, 


pales, or ef; aliers ; and when oy begin to branch 
- out, muſt be trained, and nailed to the walls or pales, 
in — manner of a walftree, or may be trained to rong 
fakes. 
Obſerve they muſt be plant ed againft a ſouth wall, or 
- -other ſouth fence; 70 1 i 255 were to de plantedd in the 
hs ſhade the fruit would not ripen. ' The Vacant ſpaces be- 
Bk © tween wall-trees would fait NG well. 

One ſtout plant in a place is ſufficient. Water them 2s 
ſoon as they are planted, and ſhade them from the ſun til 
* . they have taken root; and a little ſhelter in cold nights, 

5 tr EIS  fortoight, would be ver; ee 


5 e Aſparagus.” 1 7 
| de 


* 


8 Will now be fit to cut for- uſe. 


0 es buds or ſhoots of theſe plants, it ſhould be 
| obſerved, 


at, when they are from about two. ar ro 
| four 


- 


May. 


But it ſhould be obſerved that where there is not the 
convenience of ſticks or poles for theſe plants to climb up 


| t too ſoon ; büt 
4 this may be done any time in the third or fourth week of 


Plant out-tomatoes, /or love-apples, from the not · bes | 


month is the proper time; to remove them into. the full 


17 
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four or five, or at moſt ſix inches in height, they ſhould b 
gathered; hut thoſe about three or four inches high are in 
prime order; when permitted to run much higher, the top 
of the bud opens, and the ſhoot does not eat ſo well as 
thoſe that are cut when the head is quite cloſe. - 
When you cut them, be Careful to thruſt your knife 
down cloſe by the ſide of the ſhoots you intend to cut, leſt 
you wound or deſtroy any young buds that are coming, up 
and do not yet appear; cutting the ſhoots off ſlanting about 
three or four inches within the ground, See April, _ 
Let the beds of theſe plants be now carefully cleaned, 
for ſeed weeds will now riſe very thick on them. 
Taking, therEfore, opportunity of a dry-day, and with- 
a ſmall hand hoe cut up all the weeds clean within the 
ſurface, and they will ſoon all die. . - 2 


\ Tran/planting Lettuces. 4 


In moiſt weather, tranſplant eos lettuce, and other kinds, 
which were ſown the two former months; _- 6 

Chooſe a rich ſpot for theſe plants jn a free open ſitua. 
tion, or ſuch that is not much incumbered with trees, &c, - 
which would draw the plant up ſlender without formin 
good hearts; dig the groups neatly one ſpade deep, and 
rake the ſurface ſmooth; then put in the plants in rows, . 
ten or twelve inches aſunder ; and allow che ſanie diſtance 


- between plant and plant in each row, and give ſomewu- 


ter to ſettle the earth about their roots. 
Repeat the watering as there may be occaſion, üll the 


plants have taken root. . 
| Sov Lettuce Seed, | 


Sow lettuce-ſeed ; this ſhould be done at two or three 
different times this month, that there may be a conſtany *- 
ſupply of theſe plants in good perfection. 

The cos, Cilicia, and admirable cabbage-lettuce, are 
the proper kinds to ſow now, the brown Dutch, and all 
the other kinds will alſo ſucceed. * . 4 \ 
An opea ſituation muſt be choſen-to ſow theſe ſeeds in, 
and where the ground is light and rich; ſow each ſort ſe- 
parate, and rake them in light and evenly. - | i 

The beds wherein theſe ſeeds are ſown, muſt be often 
refreſhed with water, if the weather ſhould prove dry, 


7 promote à free growth, both in the ſeed and young 
plants, | p42 24 i 


quſre 


to ſow theſe ſeeds now on a ſomewhat ſhady 
- ſhallow drills, and ſow the ſeeds therein very thick, and 
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2 . 3 wt? N 9 1 
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2 bo Vereſſes, muſtard, radiſh, rape, and other ſmall 


as onen | | 

Po a conſtant ſypply:of theſe ſmall herbs are re- 
ed young, there ſhould Be ſome ſeed of each ſort put 

into the ground, onde every, ſix or ſeven days. 

© Obſerve, if the weather proves hot and dry, it is proper 

order. Draw 


- 


cover them lightly withearth. In dry weather give them 


#” 8 moderate watering every otherday,. » : 


| Spinach, 2 
| Spinach may yet be ſown, and it will ſucceed tolerably 


well, if ſowed in an open ſituation. 
pla 


nt is required all ſammer: where 


In ſome places this 


| this is the caſe,” there ſhould be ſome ſeed ſown' every 


twelve or fourteen days. Sow it moderately thin, tread 
it down moderately, and rake it evenly into the ground. 
Hoe and thin the fpmach which was ſown the former 


month. Cut down all- the weeds; and leave the plants 
about four or five inches aſunder- | | 


h . urn. ny 
- Soir more turneps; they will come-in at a fine ſeaſon; 
fit to draw for-the table aboutthe middle ar latter end of 
July; but will be in excellent order by the beginning of 


5 * and will continue good a long time. 


This ſeed muſt not be ſown in dry hot weather ; for if 


it is, all the labour will be loft; but when the weather is 


ſhowery, or there is a fair proſpect oſ its being ſo, then is 
the right time to ſow this ſmall ſeed, © 
- Sow it in an open ſpot of light ground; do not ſpare 


ſced, in moderation, Hut ſow it asequally as poſhble; tread 
tt. evenly down, and rake it in with-the ſame care. 


Hoe and thin the turneps which were ſown the former 


3 month; cut up all the weeds, and thin the plants rega- 


>, When the rough leaves are about the breadth of a man's 
| thumb. | T3 ag 


* 


to ſeven or eight inches diſtance, * a 
his work of thinning ſhould always be performed 
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Cleaning and thinning Carrots and Parſnepy, 


Carrots and parſneps will now be advancing faſt intheir 
growth, and they ſhould be property encouraged; clear 
them from weeds, and thin the 
tances. _ {a 


The Kircuzn, Gap. 


This work may be done either by hand or hoe; thoſe 


that can uſe the ſmall hoe will find it the moſt expeditious 
method of cleaning and thinning theſe plants; and beſides, 
by looſenjng the ſurface of the ground with the hoe, it will 
greatly promote the free ground of the plants. 

However, at any rate, let theſe plants be cleaned, and 
thinned out to Prager diftances, that they may have full li- 
derty to grow at top and ſwell at bottom. Thin. them out 
therefore, the 2 crops, to about fix or ſeven inches 
diſtance at leaſt, and cut down all weeds. 
thing like allowi 
their roots will be large, long and ſtraight; the parſneps 
in particular, if thinned to ten or twelve inches diſtance, 
the roots will ſwell confiderably large, and attain their 
utmoſt perfection. SS by 
Such crops of carrots, however, as are intended to be 


drawn n the table while young, need not be 
at firſt to more than four or five inches diſtance; 
3s by a gradual thinning out the larger, for uſe, the reſt. 


thinne 


will gain more and more room daily, | 

But the main crops of carrots that you intend ſhall re- 
main to grow to full fize, ſhould be thinned to the pro- 
per diſtance at once from fix or ſeven to eight or ten 
inches diſtance. | 75 e 


| Sowing Carrots. | 


Carrot: ſeed may Riill be ſowed chere required; it will 


grow freely, and the plants will come up ſoon, and they 


vill be ready to draw for table by the latter end of July, 


. 


tumn ſeaſon. 


BY . 
« *I'P 


or ſoon in Augult, and continue ii dne order all the au- 


* 1 922 
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> __  Onlons, 
5 N 


The crops of onions ſhovld, towards the middle or latter SE 


end of this month, be perfectly well cleared from weeds. 


- 


plants out to due dif- 


There is no- 
theſe plants room enough, for then 


ad the. plants, when three or four inches age > 


> 


& 
*E 
1 | 


= 
4 of ; — 


I" £ 2 
8 


, the ſmall hoe; the latt 
=. _- firring the ground with the hoe, it is of great ſervice to 


rate, and rake them in. orotic lt 30 
© . © Theſe plants, when ſown early, are apt to run vp for 
Tee, before they are hardly fit for uſe. But thoſe that are 


l 
A, | T * * - 


* * 
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be thintied properly about three'or four inches aſunder 
| being careful to leave the froogel lis, 


+ nefformed by band, or with 


This work may either be ni 
s the quickeſt method, and by 


the growth of the plants; obſerving to thin them out to 


about four inches diſtance, not leaving any two plants 


% | 
But where a ſupply of ybung onions are wanted for 
thinning out by degrees for ſallads, or other uſes, there 


mould be a crop ſet apart, and reſerved unthinned for that 


purpoſe; but obferving to thin them regylarly as yau draw 
them for uſe, leaving the moit promilmg plants to ſtand 


„5 SR | 50 


The Hamburgh or large-rooted Siler, ſcorzonera, and 
ſalſafy, muſt now be carefully cleave 


and the plants 
ſhould be thinned, or hoed cut, to 2 er diſtances, that 
their roots may have room to ſwell.” Leave theſe plants 


about fix or ſeven inches diſtancę from one another, 


. * The ſeeds of ſcorzonera and ſalfafy ſhould now be ſown 
for the winter crop. Sow them in the firſt or ſecond week 


of this month, in an open {pot of ground, each ſort ſepa · 


— 


ſoœn now will not run, and their roots will be in excellent 
order for the table by Michaelmas, and continue good till 


Z ö 


ſpring following. 


* 


Saves and Cabbage. 


Trasſplant ſpring-fowed cabbage imd Savoy plant 


for autumn and-winter uſe. 


© Theſe may be planted between rows of early caulillou. 
ers, or between wide rows of garden beans, ot French 


beans; that is, if there be no other ground at liberty. 


But where there is ground to ſpare, and clear of other 


crops, it will be the bett methad to plant out theſe kinds of 


- 
” 
* 0 

we 


ants into an open ſpot by themſelves. Plant them out. 


Poflible in moiſt weather, in rows two ſeet and a hal 
agronomic; 
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| their growth, 


Get ſome ſtrong baſs,. or ſmall © 


much inward, be tied. In doing this, obſerve to abet 


other 


W 8 - 
* T wi * 
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aſunder, ad about two feet Aidan in mY lines 3 anil 26 

ſoon as they are, planted give each a, little water. 
Draw earth about the ſtems of early cabbages, ant 

others; this is a very needſul work, for u will ſtreagtken = 

the plants greatly, and will alſo bring them forward i im 


The *earheſt: Peer II now be "well 8 
growth, have formed tolefable full, hearts, and begin to 
turn their inner leayes for cabbagiog; they may be greatly 
aſſiſted and brought forward byt ing their leaves rere 

I twigs, avd go over the * 
plants row by row, and let ſuch. of the forwardeſt, with: 
tulteſt hearts,” as have begun to turn their leaves pretty 


all the leaves tip regularly; and then, with the baſs, or an 
oher.twig, tie them. t oor ether ;. bat do not tie them oo 
ſtraight, for Jag would oecaſion 7 lants to rot. 
| is will b rin n ward vr uſe ſooner, by a * 
week or forthig ke n they would naturally be of them: 
ſelves and whey: will. be much whiter in the heart and 
more tender to eat. 


1 


1 * 
7 
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| " 
Sow ſugar-loaf and other cabbage.ſeed for colegprſs, = 
and you's, zatn nan Fabbages.. — z. en 
| Each Caulifiowers. + , | "ap : 2 3 1 


„ e 


Look over el capliflowers often; about the middle 
or latter end of the month; ſome of the plants wilt then 
begin ro ſhew their flower heads in the centre; and as ſoon * \ 
as theſe appear, "They * ſhould be ſcreened from the ſun 
and wet, WHiech Would change the colour from a milk w 
white to a yellow. 9 
Therefore, as ſoon as eyer a flower appears, let ſome of. 
the largeſt leaves be broke down over it. This will an- 
{wer the double poxpoſe of, ſhading the. head. from the 
ſun and defending it trom wet; N the canſifow- 
ers Will“ W e their natu whiteneſs, and will” 
be cloſe, firm, and beautiful. 
Theſe plagte“ 1 3 d in eg ey "weather, 'be often. - 
watered ; 
rand chr pil al the e 
Bat hrevtoüs £9 doing this, 
holow like 2 baf6n,' round cacly FA, to contain 
The when givencto thew. | 


— 
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. 3 "Ivy | Tranſplantin Cauti newer. JD 


Ae 


* 0 4 plants raiſed this year from ſeed. 
Poor the reception of theſe young 


"TR good rotten dun , and then dig the round one ſpade deep, 
55 and 2s you go = let the dung be regularly Buried, ih 


Tbe plants are to be ſet in this compartment at two 


feet, or two feet and a half each way aſunder,;' and they 
maſt be watered as ſoon as they are. planted. 


between the cauliflower plants, a thin crop of (ſpinach, 
1 * "Sewing Cauliflower. feed for a Michaelmas Crop: . 


4 Sow cauliflower- ſeed: the plants that are raiſed. from 
this ſowing will come into uſe in October, and will be in 
ection the ' greateſt part of November, and 


42 - high 
F A ſometimes longer. 


"This. is what the London gardeners call the Michael? 


- mas cauliflowers, 
> Obſerve, the/ſeed for this crop muſt not be ſowed till 
5 Þ 5 about the 24th of this month at which time prepare à 
> - three or four feet wide bedof rich earth, i in a free ſi tuation. 
ſome A. ſeed of * laſt year's ſaving ; ſow this 
qually, mode atel „and; rake i it in carefully, and 
| - ſprinkle the bed qu grip in,dry. weather with water. 
3 > When, the plants have got two or three leaves an inch 
broad, they ſhould be pricked out into a nurſery- bed to 
by 2 


oh e for final. ee as "nr and 


. 
by 


— 


opts) at. 
= | Broccoli: Ty both of che Doh 1 les kinds, 
„ . bh ſown this moth, for the ſecond principal crops 
3 fot uſe the folie ing ipring. | 
II will be adviſeable to ſow alittle of "this feed at two 
& | © different times this month, in order to have a proper ſup- 
- ply; therefore fow ſome ſeeds of both kinds in the firſt 
week in the month, a Mm lore about the twentieth the 
+ plants r4 raul 0 o theſeſowings ill 9 5 Wan 
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Tranſplant if vot done Ja month, the young OR 


plants, fet a iece of | 
the richeſt ground be choſen, 81 ſpread thereon 2 


7 -#; There may be ſown, if you chooſe it, on the ſame ground 
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io January, February, March, and April, but in greateſt 


perfection the two laſt named months; and after the heads 


are gathered, the ſtalks of the purple ſort will yield abun, 


danee of excellent ſprouts. | 
Theſe ſeeds muſt be ſown in a bed. or border of rick 
earth, each kind ſeparate, and rake them in even, "Theſe 
ſeeds ſhould not be ſown under a wall, for that fitu- 
ation would draw the plants up weak, and long ſhanked. 
But let it be obſerved, if it is required to have brocco- 
i produce heads before Chriſtmas, (that is in October, 
November, and December) you may ſow ſome ſeeds of 
each kind in March; or beginning or middle of April; 
which ſee. 
/ . Bore-cole. 
Sow bore-cole,. otherwiſe brown-cole, for next winter 
and ſpring uſe. | | 
This is a uſeful plant, is of the open cabbage tribe, and 
'very well worth raifing in every kitchen garden, for the 
ſervice of a family. There are two ſorts, the brown and 
the green, neither of which form cloſe heads like the com- 
mon cabbage or ſavoy, but always remain open and looſe 
in the heart: but they have, nevertheleſs, great merit for 
their extreme hardineſs to endure r excellenee for 
winter and ſpring uſe. a | 
. Theſe plants run up with long ſtems, from two to 
three or four feet high, crowned by a large, ſpreading, 
buſhy head of thick curled leaves; and are ſo very hatdy, 
that they will ſurvive the moſt ſevere winters; and in the 
months of February and March their-long ſtems will be 
loaded from the very bottom to the top, with fine young 


ſprouts; all of which, as wellas the principal head at top, 


will bot remarkably green and tender. 


The foul met be n in the Grit week in the mouths. 


'but to have plants run up tall and ftrong, with large full 
heads, the ſeed ſhould be ſown in March or April, as di- 
reſted in-thoſe months. Sow it in an open ſpot of good 
ground, and rake it in. * 8 


In dry weather, give the bed now and then a moderate 


watering. 


— 


The plants will be large enongh to plant out, in about 


fix weeks after the ſeed is ſown ; but when they have two 
or three leaves, it is eligible to thin, and prick out a quan- 
tity from the ſeed- bed Bar inches diſtance, that the whole 
may obtain proper Treogth, for final planting. _ 


15 


— 
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- Sow and Plant Savoys. 


- "Sow ſavoy- ſeed for a latter crop; the true green ſavoy 


is the beſt fort to ſow now, for it is the hardeſt to ſtand 
the winter, ag | r 
This ſeed may be ſown any time in the month; and will 
come in very well for a late crop; but to have a good crop 
of full-headed plants, let the ſeed, if poſſible, be ſown in 
the firſt or ſecond week in the month; the plants will ſoon 
come up, and will be fit to tranſplant in the end of June, 
July, and beginning of Auguſt. | 
The plants raſed from this ſowing will be tolerably 
well cabbaged by November, and will continue good till 
March, = | | | 
Plant out ſome early.ſowed ſavoys, two feet and a half 


- diſtance. 


| | Planting Beans. | 
Plant more garden beaus for latter crops, in July, Au- 
guſt, and September. 1 | 
The Windſor, Toker, and Sandwich kinds, will yet ſuc- 
ceed tolerably well; and the long pods and white bloſſom 
beans are alſo very proper to plant any time this month. 
But where aconſiant ſucceflion of young beans are de- 
ſired all the ſummer ſcaſon, there ſhould be ſome ſeeds put 
into the ground at taree different times this month, al- 
lowing ten or twelve days between each planting; and at 
this ſeaſon it will be of advantage to allow them a ſituati- 
on where the ground is inoiſteſt, if there is choice of ſoil; 
planting them inrows a yard aſunder, | 
Hoe the ground between the rows of beans, that are al- 
ready up, and draw earth about their ſtems. 
Ah Management of Beans in Bloſſom. 0 
Nov it will be proper to top ſuch beans as are in bloom, 
to promote the free ſetting of the pods. 
This ſhould, in the beginning or middle of the month, 
be particularly practiſed to the early crops, provided it 
was not done laſt month. 5 
By this practice the pods will ſet ſooner, and ſwell faſter, 
and be better nouriſhed, and will come in a week ſooner 
than if the plants were permitted to run; for having no 
- top to nouriſh, their whole effort goes to the fruit. 


— 


bloſſom: obſerve to let the ſtems be firſt advanced to ſuch 


early 


a due height, as to have a ſufficient quantity of pods; 72 


a 


But let this be performed to beans in general now in 
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early Mazagan bean may be topped when about eighteen > 


inches high, and the largeſt ſorts ſhould be topped when 

from about two feet and a half to a yard, or three feet and 

a half High. | : E 
But with reſpe&, however, to the ſmall early beans, if 

you would have them come in as early as poſſible, you 

ſhould top them as ſoon as the bloſſom at the bottom of the 

ſtalks begin to open, | | 


% $f 


Sowing Peas. | 


Sow likewiſe more peas: to have a regular ſupply, let 
ſome be ſown at leaſt twice in this month; but where con- 
ſtant ſupplies of young peas are much wanted, three or four 
ſowings will not be too often, and there will be the greater 
chance of ſucceſs in this late ſowing. | 

The beſt ſorts to ſow now are the marrowfats, alſo many 
ſow the green and white rouncivals, being fine large ſorts 
lkewiſe any of the hotſpur kinds; and thoſe that are ſown 
any time this month will ſometimes yield tolerable good 
crops. 5 Be ; 
This is now a proper time to ſow any of the dwarf kinds 
of peas. Theſe ſorts ſeldom grow above two or three feet 
high, but are great bearers, and generally ſucceed well 
when ſown at this ſeaſon. Sow them in drills two feet and 
a half aſunder. ; 

Now hoe, and let ſome earth be drawn up about the 
ſtems of the crops of peas which were ſown in April, for 
this will ſtrengthen the plants greatly. 1 

The early hotſpur peas now in bloſſom, may be topped, 

a directed for the beans ; it will cauſe the pods to ſet and 
luell more freely, and they will be fit to gather ſooner, = 


Sticking Peas. 


Continue alſo to place ſticks to rows of peas, according 
a the different ſorts require it, for them to climb upon, 
to ſupport them from the ground in an upright growth. 
Where this is intended, it ſhould always be done when the 
plants are fix or ſeven inches high, or thereabout. | 

There is a great advantage in allowing ſticks of a proper 
teight, for the different ſorts of peas to climb upon; for 
thoſe peas that have flicks, will yield above double the 
Dy of thoſe that are permitted to run upon the 
und. ; wh | 


” 
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The ſticks for this purpoſe ſhould be from four or five 


to ſeven feet high, according to the er of the differ. 


ent ſorts of peas; the ſticks ſhould alſo be well furniſhed 


with ſmall lateral branches, that the 1 may readily take 
3 


hold without falling on the ground; and ſhould be pre- 
pared in a fanned manner, ſo that the fide branches extend 


only the way of the rows. 


They ſhould be placed on the ſunny fide of the rows, at 
leaſt towards the eaſt and mid-day ſun, for the ſun will na. 
turally incline the plants that way, and they will more 
readily catch the ſticks; and the ſticks ſhould be placed at 
ſach diſtances as the branches of each other may meet, 

This work is very practicable in private gardens, but 


would be endleſs labour for large crops in fields, &c. for 


ſupply of the markets. 5 | 
| Endive. 


Sow endive for an early crop; principally ſome of the 
white, anda ſmall portion of the green, and if required 
early, in conſtant ſucceſſion,.it will be advifeable to ſow 


' ſome ſeed at two different times this month. 


But never depend on the ſowings of this month for a 
main crop, the plants being apt :o run up ſoon to ſeed the 
ſame year; however, where a few early plants are required, 
may ſow a little ſeed about the beginning or middle of the 
month, and more towards the latter end: the plams of 
the firſt ſowing will not continue fit for uſe long; but the 
ſecond ſowing will not run ſo ſoon. | 

But the ſeaſon for ſowing the principal autumn and u in- 


ter crops, is the beginning or middle, and latter end of 


June, and in July. . 

The ſeed ſhould be ſown in an open ſpot of rich earth; 
it muſt not be ſown thick, and take great care to. rake it 
evenly into the ground. + Ra 


Sowing Pot- Herbs, c. 


Parſley ſeed may ſtill be ſown, where it has been omit- 
ted in the former months; but it will be proper to {owt 
now, where the ſun has not great power. iy 

Sow more purſlane ſeed ; this ſhould be done in the be- 


by 


23 of this month, that there may he a due ſupply to 
u 


= 


eceed that which was ſown in April. This ſeed will nov 
| E 37 | A gros 
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grow freely; in a bed of light rich earth, in the open 
ground ; rake the ſurface even, then'draw ſhallow drills 
6x inches aſunder. Sew the ſeed moderately thick, and 
cover it about a quarter. or half of an iach with earth; or 
you may ſow it broad caſt, and rake it in. 

Where coriander is conſtantly wanted, it will now be 
proper to ſow a little more of the ſeed, for that which 
is ſown early is apt to run: ſow it in drills fix or ſeven 
inches aſunder. | 


Sow chervil, where wanted, it will ſtill ſucceed; jet“ 


this ſeed be alſo ſown in ſhallow drills, and cover it 
lightly with earth, or ſowed broad-caſt and raked in. 
The ſeeds of thyme, ſavory, and marjoram, or any other 
ſweet herbs, may alſo ſtill be ſown ; but let this be done the 
beginning of the month; obſerving the ſame method of 
ſowing as directed in March or April. 


Propagating Aromatic Plants by Cuttings and Slips, 


Propagate aromatic plants by flips or cuttings; moſt 
ſorts of them will ſtill ſucceed. 

The ſorts proper to plant now are, ſage, ſavory, and 
hyſſop; marjoram, -maſtich, and lavender; and the ſlips 
or cuttings of theſe ſorts will now grow very freely. 

Chooſe for this purpoſe ſuch ſlips as have ſtrength, and 
about five, fix, or ſeven inches long; ſtrip off the under 
leaves, and twiſt the ſtalk a little towards the lower end; 
then plant them, each cutting about two-thirds into the 
ground, and ſetting them five or fix inches apart. 

They muſt be planted in a ſhady ſituation; and in dry 


weather ſhould be now and then moderately waters. 


Plant alſo, where required, lips or cuttings of roſemary 
and rue, and wormwood. Let the cuttings or ſlips of theſe 
plants be fix or eight inches in length; and plant them fix 
inches aſunder, in a ſhady border, inſerting each cute 
ting more than half way into the earth, 


Mint. 


Mint may alſo be planted now, where new beds are | 


wanted, 
Procure ſets for this purpoſe, either rooted young plants, 
or cuttings of the ſtalks, as directed in the two laſt months; 


\ 
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* ü aſunder, by 
wWoater to ſettle the earth about their roots, * 
Supporting Plants for 8 ced. 


No ſupport the ſtems or ſtalks of ſuch plants as were 
- * Planted for ſeed. 8 | 
The onions and leeks, in particular, will now require 
' this care; for the ſtalks of theſe plants will be run up te a 
good height; and if they are not ſecured in due time, the, 
_ winds and heavy rains will break them down, | 
The beſt method of ſupporting the ſtems of theſe plants 
=. ts to drive ſome firm ſtakes into the ground, along the rows 
| of plants, placing the ſtakes about three yardsaſunder in 
the row: then let ſome thin long poles, or lines, be faſ. 
tened from ſtake to ſtake on each fide of the ſtalks, 
Support likewiſe, the ſtems of cabbages, ſavoys, and 
- broccoli, which are for ſeed ; having ſome ſtout ſtakes, let 
one or two be driven in the ground, cloſe to every plant, 
. and the principal ſtems be tied ſecurely to them. 


Sowing Radiſhes. | 


- Sow more radiſhes ; the ſalmon kind is very proper 
for this ſowing ; but ſow alſo ſome ſhort-tops and turnep 
_, radiſh: chuſe an open fituation, ſow the ſeeds thin, and 
razke ie in properly. I . 
It is proper to ſow three different times this month, to 
continue a proper ſucceſſion; but muſt be often wateredin 
dry weather, both before and after the plants are come up. 


- Planting Radijhes for Seed. 


- Tranſplant radiſhes for ſeed : this muſt be done when the 

roots are juſt in their prime; and the firſt and ſecond week 

in the month is the moſt proper time to do it; and if it is 

ſſmowery weather it will be a particular advantage. 

| - *-- Chooſe for this purpoſe ſuch roots as are long, perfect- 
: Ivy ftraight, and with ſhort tops. | 

* Having alſo ſome regard to the colour of the root, that 

3 zs, if it is the common red, or ſhort- topped radiſh; thoſe that 

are of a clear pale red are in moſt eſteem, and particularly 

with the London gardeners, for market, as they generally 

cee .at more criſp and mild, thanthoſeof a dark red colourzand 


* 


* 


* * 8 + 


when intended to have ſeed of the ſalmon mo —_— | 
a r 1 © 1. ce | 
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- . they muſt be 2 in beds or borders, in rows fix inches: 
our inches in the row, and give them ſome 


ſpring ſupply. 
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theſe will be naturally of a pale-red, yet to preſerve the 


ſorts. it will be proper to plant the paleſt coloured roots. 


The principal reaſon Why we direct radiſhes intended 
for ſeed to be tranſplanted is, that we can readily judge of 


the goodneſs of the root, take only what are of the right 
fort, * reject Tuch as are not. 
lan 


them by dibble in rows in an open ſpot; the rows- - 
* be two or three feet aſunder, and the plants muſt be 


ſet about two feet from one another in the row; lerthem 
be well watered as ſoon as they are planted, to ſettle the 


flalks, and ripen ſeed in September. 
Prick out Celery. © 


 Prick out from the ſeed- bed ſome of the Sod plants 
. which were ſown in March. | 


Dig for this purpoſe one or more beds of light rich earth, 


about forty inches broad; then draw out of the ſeed- bed 


ſome of the beſt plants, prick them in this, three inches 
aſunder i in the row, and the rows ſi ve or fix inches diſtance; 


give them ſome water, and ſhade them from the ſun ll 49 


have taken root, 
he plants are to remain in the bed a month or ſive or ſix 
weeks, till they will have gotten ſtrength ; then let a quan- 
ty of the ſtrongeſt be tranſplanted into the trenches where 
ey ate to remain to blanch. See June and July. 
lant out celery in trenches of the earlieſt ng of 
"PAY and March, See June. 


 Sovving Celery. 


Sow Celery ſeed for a principal latter crop; this ſhould : 


be done in the firſt or ſecond week in the month. 


Dig a bed of light rich earth, and lay the ſurface per 8 


fectiy level; then ſow the ſeeds pretty thick, and rake 
them in lightly with a very even hand. 

In hot hoy weather, ſhade the bed from the ſun every 
day, from ten till three o'clock, till the . appea 
otherwiſe, this ſeed being very ſmall, the fu 


in a manner, quite burn it up. 


Likewiſe let the bed, in dry weather, be refreſhed every 
other evening with a light moderate watering. 


The plants from this ſowing will be fit to plant out i into .- roll 


trenches, in July, Auguſt, and Sep:ember,. and to take 
vp for the table from October till . and for a 


| M4 |  Cardeons, 


ſun wot 7 | 


earth properly about them. They will ſhoot up ſtrong . 


- 
r * 
* - 


labour to clear the ground of them. | 


ther, and with the plants, it renders the work of hoeing 


- little time; therefore, he that would ſuffer weeds to 
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1 8 Cardoont. 

The cardoons, which were ſown in March or April, 
ſhould now be thinned where they have riſen too thick, 
that the plants may have room to grow and get ſtreh 
by next month, when they ſhould be planted where they 
are to remain for landing up to blanch. | 
Tbeſe plants ſhould. now be thinned to about four or 
ive inches diſtance; or ſome may be pricked that diſtance 
on a nurſery bed, to remain till next montb, when the 


| whole ſhould be tranſplanted finally. f 


* Dafreyiag. Weeds. © 
Now let more than common care be taken to deſtroy 
weeds among crops of every kind, and in every part. 
throughout the ground. a ns 
There is no work in the kitchen garden that requires 
more attention now than this; for weeds are at no time 
- more detrimental to the crops than the preſent. It ſhould, 
therefore, be one of the principal works in this ground to 
deſtroy them before they grow large. For weeds,: hen 
permitted to grow large, not only exhauſtthe goodneſs of 
the ground, and ruin the preſent crops, but are alſa a 
very diſagreeable fight, and require more than doubl 


But, in particular, let the crops of onions, leeks, car- 

rots, parſneps, lettuce, and other ſma}} crops that-grow 
pretty cloſe, be timely cleared from weeds ; that is, let 
the weeds be cleared away before they begin to ſpread, 
or over. top the plants, which they would ſoon do when 
once they begin to run; and in that caſe would do much 
damage to crops. 8 5 
ZBieſidés, when weeds are ſuffered to grow large among 

any ſmall crops, ſo as to mix and entangle with one ano- 


or weeding them extremely tedious, and very trouble- 
ſome to perform. 5 3 
But weeds between rows of peas, beans, and Kidney- 
beans, cabbages, and cauliflowers, and ſuch other crops 
as ſtand diſtant in rows, there can be nothing more eaſy 
than to ſtop their progreſs, becauſe there is room between 
the plants to admit a large hoe; and with ſuch an inſtru- 
ment a perſon may go over a large piece of ground in 


grow among ſuch crops, would be much to blame. 
NT . Watering 


* - 
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would be regulated, and trained the right way, before 
they grow into confuſion. 3 


2 


Watering new-planted Crops. 5 


Watering, in dry weather, is now a very needful work + + 
to all newly tranſplanted crops ; always giving a wateri ad 
at planting, where water is conveniently fituated, and the :- = 
quantity of plants not too confiderable to render the work © 
very laborious and tedious; repeating the waterings till 
the plants take root and gro cp. | | 

This work proving ſo very beneficial in accelerating 09 _\ 
the freſh -rooting, and ſetting the plants off in a free 
growth from the beginning, it ſhould never be omitted, . - _ 
where convenience of water and time permits. + _. _ 


* 
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V [ ALL-TREES will now, in general, begin to 
make ſtrong and numerous ſhoots; and they 


Apricots, peaches, and nectarines, in particular, de- 
mand this care now; alſo plum and cherry- trees. | 

Let all theſe trees be looked over ſome time this month. 
as early as poſſible; before they advance confiderably into 
diſorder in their firſt ſnoots, and cleaned from all ſuch of 
the new ſhoots as are uſeleſs and ill. placed; at the ſame + 
time let all the well-placed uſeful ſhoots be retained, and, 
ky of due length, trained in cloſe and regular to the 


All fore-right, and other ill-placed ſhoots are uſeleſs, 
and muſt be diſplaced; theſe. are ſuch as are produced 
either from the front of. the branches, in a fore-right di- 
rection, or otherwiſe ſo irregularly ſituated, that they 
cannot be properly trained in, therefore become uſeleſs, 
and muſt now be cleared away. | 

Likewiſe all very luxuriant ſhoots are for the general 
part to be conſidered as of the uſeleſs kind; they being ſuch © 
u are remarkably more vigorous and rambling in * : 

2 N 


. 
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than the reſt, and ſhould be moſtly diſplaced, unleſs any 


| ſhall ſeem neceſſary in particular parts, to fill a vacancy - 
or furniſh a future ſupply of wood; in which caſes only 


"ſome occaſional ſhoots of theſe kinds ſhould be left, and 
all the others of them cleared off quite cloſe. . 


And at the ſame time obſerve, that even when good and 


well · placed ſhootsarxe much too numerous and ſuperftuons, 
- ariſing in any part of the tree where it is plain they are 


abſolutely not wanted, or cannot be converted to uſe if 


left till the winter pruning, ſuch ſuperfluities, though 
ITS good in themſelves, as they cannot with propriety E 


trained in, are uſeleſs, ſo ſhould be diſplaced; and by 


thus clearing the tree early of unneceſfary young ſhoots, 


the regular figure of the tree is all along preſerved, and 
the fruit will receive all proper nouriſhment. . 

But a full ſufficiency of. the beſt fide ſhoots that are of 
a kind and moderate growth, and which are well fity- 
ated for laying in, muſt be left, as likewiſe the terminal 
ſhoots of each branch, and all trained in cloſe to the 


wall, in regular order. 


For it is particularly neceſſary to leave as many of the 
well - placed ſhoots of apricots, peaches, nectarines, and 


morella cherry - trees, as can be convenient]y laid in; for 


theſe trees principally produce their fruit uponthe one year 


old ſhoots; that is, the ſhoots that are produced this fum- 
mer, bear fruit next year, Therefore it is moſt neceſſary 
at this feaſon, to leave a fufficient quantity of the well. 


ſituated and kindly, growing ſhoots, that there may be 
enough to chooſe from in the winter pruning. - 
Likewiſe obſerve, that all theſe ſhoots now retained, when 


about eight, ten, or twelve inches long, muſt be. nailed 
up cloſe, and as regularly as pe fible to the wall, ar d each 
at full length: they ſhould not, on any confideration, be 
ſhortened at any time of the ſummer, for that will prove 
of worſe conſequence than may generally be thought. 


For were thoſe ſhoots to be ſhortened now, by ſtop- 
ping their thooting in length, it would cauſe them to pro- 


duce from their fides a number of ufeleſs ſhoots, one al- 
moſt from each eye; which would not only prove hurt- 


ful to the principal ſhoots from whence they proceed, 


but would alfo occaſion ſo full a ſhade as to prevent the 


ſun and free air from having due acceſs to the fruit, to 


promote its growth in a regular manner, for although a 


light ſhade of leaves, & c. proves neceſſary {er 
n £432 e | E 
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the free growth of all kinds of wall. fruit; yet a tob füll 


ſhade of wood is altogether deſtructive, and contrary to 

the original intent of having wall-trees. s. 
With regard, however, to ſhortening the young ſhoots - 

of theſe trees at this time, it may in ſome caſes be prac- - 


tiſed to particular ſhoots; for inſtance, if your tree-be 
young, and you want to furniſh it with wood, or that 
there be any vacant ſpace in old trees, you may, in_ 
either caſe, ſhorten one or more of the ſtrongeſt of the 


| 1 contiguous to the place where wood 


is wanted, ſhortening them three or four eyes, and they 
will ſoon after ſhoot out again, the ſame ſeaſon, per- 
haps, a ſhoot from each remaining eye or bud. 

n the early ſummer dreſſing of wall. trees this month, 
when the firſt ſhoots do not exceed one, two, or three 
inches long, moſt of the requiſite pruning may be per- 


formed, by rubbing off the uſeleſs ſhoots with the finger 


and thumb, without the uſe of a knife; bat when 
more advanced, the knife only muſt be uſed. 


"IM Apples, Sc. | | 
Apple, pear, plum, and cherry. trees, either againſt 


walls or eſpaliers, ſhonld alſo be looked over ſometime to- 


wards the end of this month: for theſe trees ſhould alſo 
be diveſted of all uſeleſs and ill growing ſhoots of the 
year, and the neceſſary regular ones trained inn 
In this pruning of theſe trees, let all ſhoots produced 
fore-right from the front of the branches, be taken off 
cloſe ; tikewiſe ſuch as riſe in parts of the trees, where. 
not wanted, and ſuch as cannot be regularly trained in, 
ſhould alſo be taken away; and the ſooner chis is done 
now the better. 8 1 f 
Zut obſerve to leave, in different parts of the trees, ſome 


of the beſt · placed moderate growing fide-hoots, but par- 


ticularly in ſuch places where wood is apparently wanted; 
but leave rather more than what may appear juſt neceſſary, 
and a leading one to. each branch; for it is eſſentially 
eligible to retain a full ſupply of the beſt regular-placed 
ſhoots at this time, to chooſe from in the winter pruning ; 
and what is not then wanted, can be eaſily cut away. 
The ſhoots which are now left, muſt alſo, when of due 
length, be trained in cloſe to the wall, or eſpalier ; and 
each ſhoot muſt be laid in at its full length, forthe reaſon 
before obſeryed for the apricot and peach-trees, &c, Be- 


ite 


— 
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tides, the apple, pear, plum, and cherry-trees, ſhould 
never be ſhortened, only in particular caſes, for the 


reaſons explained jn winter pruning of theſe trees. 
Where, however, there is any great vacancy, it may be 


proper to ſhorten ſome of the adjoining young ſhoots of the 
year to three or four eyes, the latter end of this month, or 


in June, to promote their producing a ſupply. of lateral: 


* 


| ſhoots che lame ſeaſon, to ſupply the Vacant parts. 


YN Thin Apricots,- Ec. 


Thin apricots, peaches, and neQarines, where they. 


are ſet too thick upon the trees. | | 
Theſe trees, in favourable ſeaſons, will ſometimes ſet 
three times more fruit than their roots: are capable of 
ſupplying with proper nouriſnment; and if the whole, 
or too many of them were to be left, they would ſtarve 


one another, and the fruit, in general, be ſmall and ill- 


flavoured. 


Beſides, where there are too great a quantity of theſe 
ſorts of fruit permitted to remain upon the trees, the ill 


conſequence does not terminate altogether in the badneſs 
of the fruit that year, but it extends to two or three 
years to come; for the too great quantity af fruit would 


draw the whole nouriſhment to themſelves, inſomuch 


that the trees would not be able to produce ſhoots capable 
of bearing fruit next year: and it would alſo exhauſt 
the trees ſo much, that they could not regain ſtrength to 
produce any good wood: before the ſecond year after; 


And it would probably be the third before a tolerable 
crop could be expected. | 


% 


Therefore, where theſe fruit are produced too thick 
upon the trees, let them now be reduced to a moderate 


3 quantity on each tree; and the ſooner this is done tbe 


etter it will be for the trees, and alſo for the fruit that 
is to remain upon them. 


This thinning ſtrould be performed in a very careful 
manner, looking over the branches regularly, one by 


one; and fingle out, on each branch, the fruit that is pra- 
per tobJeave. The moſt promiſing and beſt ſhaped fruit 


muſt be left, having ſome regard alſo to thoſe that are 
beſt fituated on the branches. Each kind, according to 


its fize, muſt be leſt at ſach diſtances, that every one 


may have ſufficient room to ſwell, and grow freely to its 
dali bigne's every day, without touching another. For 


inſtan ce, 
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: ;nſtance, ſuppoſe a tree to be in pretty good condition for n 


d 
e ſtrength, and allowing the bearing ſhoots or branches to be 
ö of three different ſizes; that is, the ſtrong, middling, and 
e weakly; the number of frust to be left upon each of thoſe 
& branches are: - upon the ſtronger ſhoots and branches 
r three or four of the faireſt and beſtgplaced fruit; upon 
l: the middling ſhoots no more than two or three; and 
only one or two upon the weaker branches. | 
Remember, that if there be few or many upon the trees, 
580 to lea ve no two or more nearer together than within three, 
7 four, five, or flx inches, according to their reſpective 
ſizes. | | 2 
et Where the above diſtances, and the quantity of fruit 
pf mentioned to be left upon the different branches, are 
e, nearly obſerved in thinning, they will bring each kind 
2 to due perfection. At, the ſame time, the trees will 
[- ſhoot freely, and produce a ſufficient quantity of good 
wood to bear fruit next year. ; 
ſe This ſhould be the method of thinning the common 
is ſizes of theſe kinds of fruit; but the ſmall kinds may be 
is: left cloſer, and a greater number of each kind may be 
ee left on the different branches. For inſtance, the early maſ- 
d culine apricots, the nutmeg peaches, and early necta- 
- rines, being ſmall varieties of theſe kinds, there may be 
le left upon each of the ſtrong ſhoots; about four or five of 
it. the fruit; and on a middle ſized ſhoot three; and ſo in 
to proportion on the weaker ſhoots. | 
TY The young fruit that are thinned off, are excellent for- 
le tarts, particularly the apricots. | | 
* „ Deſtroying Snqils. Fa 
; | Snails often make great havock among the choice 
» kinds of wall-fruit, where ch t interrupted; they 
Rd inds of w it, where they are not interrupted; they 1 
5 particularly frequent the apricots, nectarines, and peach- 
| trees, and will do miſchief ta thoſe · kinds of fruit, if | 
7% not prevented. 
44 Theſe trees ſhould be often looked over early in a 
2 morning, and in an evening, and after ſhowers of tain, 
nit at which times theſe creeping vermin come forth from 
SA their holes, to feed upon the fruit, and may then be 
AN , readily taken and deſtroyed. *. 72 | 
ne Te Cleaning the Fruit-tree Borders. 
its Ty uke borders where wall and eſpalier- trees grow, ſnould 
theſe not only . 


or de kept remarkably cleas from weeds; for 


— ” 
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| | | 1 
appear diſagreeable and exhauſt the nouriſhment, but 4 
they would promote ſrails, flugs, and ſuch like creeping n 
inſects, to the detriment of the fruit. 22 
Therefore, when weeds at any time appear in theſe 4 
parts, and where there is room to admit of hoeing, let Fr 
a ſharp hoe be appligd to them in adry ſunny day, by — 
which. you may ſoon ſtop their progreſs; and as ſoon a fr 
hoed, rake off all the weeds and rubbiſh, leaving a clean WW 
_ ſmooth ſurface. 0-8 FI Ee WT dr 
7 © Inſe@s hurtful to Fruit- trees. ry 
Where ſmall inſects annoy any of the wall-trees, let r 
ſome means be uſed to dèſtroy them, before they increaſe, | 45 
and ſpread themſelves too far, for they would do conſi- 9 
derable miſchief to the trees and fruit, 85 vie 
When once theſe deſtructive ſmall vermin attack butone a 
_ Aingle branch of a tree, they would, in a very ſhort time, 15 
over. run the whole if not ſtopped, and would ſpoil the oF 
young ſhoots, and deſtroy the leaves at a ſurprizing rate; _ 
and when once the leaves of a tree are gone, there is but 1 
little good to be expected from the fruit that year. There- er 
| fore, as ſoon as inſects or blights appear upon any part of ; 15 
ftthe trees, it is adviſable both to prune away ſuch. part of _ 
ttzhe ſhoots, and to pull off all the worſt leaves that are in- 
ſeſted with them; that is, ſuch as are ſhrivelled, or much Can 
© curled up; then ſtrew ſome tobacco-duſt over all the whe 
-*.* branches and leaves; repeating it occaſionally, which hon 
will contribute conſiderably towards deſtroy ing and pre- on 
venting the vermin from multiplying. | —_ 
"Watering wall- trees, &c. thus infeſled with inſects, rea 
often proves beneficial, provided it is often repeated in 
dry hot weather, and the water thrown againſt the trees N 
with ſome force, C 
Fumigating the trees with ſmoak of tobacco, as hint- wall 
- ed in the work of laſt month, will alſo aſſiſt in deſtroy- terec 
ing ſmall inſets, 2 
Engine for watering the Branches of Trees. dees 
For the purpoſe of ve r branches of the above 
wall- trees, there is nothing ſo uſeful and convenient as vi 
a hand- watering engine. 5 . beß q 
-. © By the help of this ſmall engine, a perſon may ſtand on * 
the walks, and with great eaſe and expedition throw the 0 


nMuater againſt any part of the trees, from the bottom to tbe 
top of the wall, even if the wall is fifteen or twenty feet 
high; and it is by far the eaſieſt, readieſt, and moſt expe- 


ditious 


- 
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ditious way of watering the branches of theſe trees . and 


tbis is alſo an effectual way of watering them; for the en- 
gine will throw the water with ſuch force againſt the trees, 
as to diſplace caterpillars and other inſects, and will effec- 
tually cleartheleaves and branches from duſt; cobwebs, and 
from any ſort of filth they may have at any time contracted; 
and if the waterings are repeated now and then, in very 
dry weather, but few inſects can breed upon the trees. So 
that whzre inſects at any time appear, and if it be dry wea- 
ther, let the trees be well daſhed with water from the above 
engine, once every day or two for a week: it will greatly 
diminiſh their numbers, if not totally deſtroy them, pro- 
vided it be done before the inſects have ſpread too far. 
This engine may alſo be uſed occaſionally in watering 
in dry weather, the branches of eſpalier trees, and young 
or old ſtandard trees, where any of the branches are at- 
racked by inſects of any ſort. 2 abs ' 
"Theſe engines are both uſeful and cheap. The beſt 
' are thoſe made of tin and copper, and may be bought at 


moſt of the tin-ſhops, &c. from about eight ar ten ſhil- | 


lings to one or two guineas, &. according to the ſize. 
Some ſorts are fixed in a large tin, or copper veſſel, for 


containing the water, and this ſometimes fitted on a ſmall 


wheel carriage, or placed on a garden water- barrow oecca- 
fionally, for the more ready moving it to different parts ; 
other ſorts of a more ſimple eonſtruction, that when afed are 
placed in a large pail, or tub, filled with water; fo holding 
the engine with one hand, and working it with the other. 


| Watering new planted Trees. | 
New-planted trees, both ſtandards and dwarfs, againſt 


walls or eſpaliers, ſhould in very dry weather be well wa- 


tered at the root about once a week: it will alſo be of 
great ſervice to water the branches of the new-planted 


trees, now and then, in dry weather. 
| — etwint 


Vines now ſhoot vigorouſly, and they will produce, 
befides bearing and other uſeful ſhoats, numbers that are 
altogether uſeleſs, which muſt now be all cleared away, 
and the-ſooner the better. ee] 

It is not every ſummer that is favourable to the ripening 
of grapes; but it is in every one's power to give them 
great aſſiſtance, by a right ordering of the vines at = 
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early time; and where this work is executed in a timely 


— 


and proper manner, the bunches of theſe fruit may be 

brought to be large and handſome, and much ſooner 

and better ripened than what is commonly done. 
To do this the vines muſt now be perfectly wellcleaned © 


from all ſorts of uſeleſs ſhoots of the year; and, at the ſame _ 


time, all the froit-bearing, and other well-placed uſeful 
ſhoots, ſhould be nailed up regularly, and cloſetothe wall. 
This work ſhould be done before the ſhoots begin to en- 
tangle, or any way interfere with each other; for there is 
a great deal of advantage attends this early dreſſing, both _ 
in affording an opportunity of performing the work with + . 


more expedition and regularity, and for the greater benefit - 


of the trees and fruit; obſerving, that all the immediate 
bearing ſnoots which now diſcover the advancing young 
bunches of fruit upon them, muſt be left; and ſuch other 
ſhoots as have ſtrength, and are very well ſituated for 


training in, for the purpoſe of bearing the next year, muſt 
alſo be left in places where they are eee wanted, 


and can poſſibly be trained in. But all weak ſtraggling 
ſhoots, ſuch particularly as often riſe immediately from 

the old wood, are uſeleſs, and muſt now be cleared away, 
where ver they are produced; and even ftrong.ſhoots that 


are deſtitute of fruit, and riſe in places where they are 


evidently not wanted, or are not well placed for train- 
ing in for the ſervice of next year, ſhould be diſplaced: 
When this is done, let all the bearing ſhoots, and all 
others that are uſeful, and left in right places, be nailed 
up cloſe to the wall, in regular order; and do not top 
any of the ſhoots now, but let each be trained up at its 
fall length for the preſent; and let every ſhoot be laid in 
Kraight, and clear of another, in a regular manner, ſo 


that all the branches and fruit may equally enjoy the 
advantage of the ſun and free air. 


After this, obſerve that all ſhoots that riſe in any part 


of the vines, muſt be conſtantly rubbed off according as 
they are produced; and by no means ſuffer thoſe ſmall 


ſhopts to remain, which commonly riſe from the ſides of 
the ſame fummer's ſhoots that are now laid in; but let 


_ theſe be duly rubbed off as ſoon as they begin to advance. 


The early ſummer drefling of vines, in reſpe to prur- 


zung, may be effected with the finger and-thumb, while 
the ſhoots are quite young and herbaceous; as the uſeleſs 


* 
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fi6ots may then, without a knife, be very expeditiouſly 


rubbed off cloſe to the mother wood. 


9 Vineyards. * | ; 
The vines in the vineyard ſhould alſo be gone over 
now; and this ſhould be done ſome time between the 
middle and end of the month. * 
All the ſhoots that have fruit upon them, and others 
that are ſtrong and well placed, for the ſervice of another 
year, muſt now be trained up cloſe and regular to the 
ſtakes, At the ſame time, let the vines be cleared from 
all uſeleſs wood; that is, all ſmall dangling ſhoots muſt 
be cleared way, in every part where they appear; likewiſe 
all ſuch ſhoots as are barren of fruit, and are produced 
in places where they cannat be properly trained for the 
next year's uſe, muſt alſo be rubbed off cloſe ; then let the 
proper ſhoots be trained m_ a regular manner, ſo that 
each may receive an equal benefit of ſun and air; both of 
which are abſolutely neceſſary to promote the growth of 
the fruit, and alſo to ſtrengthen the ſhoots which are for 
next year's ſervice. . | | 
The vines after this, muſt be conſtantly cleared from 
all ſhoots that are afterwards produced; and this ſhould 
be duly practiſed, as often as new ſhoots any where 55 


pear; for if theſe were permitted to remain, they wou 


not.only ſhade the fruit a great deal too much, but would 
alſo rob them, and the principal ſhoots, of ſome part of 
tkeir nouriſhment. | , 
Keep: the ground between the rows of vines perfe&ly 
clear from weeds. 7 of 
This ſhould be particularly obſerved during the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon; for it is a great advantage to the growth, 
and timely ripening of the-fruit, to keep the ſurface of 
the ground about the vines always clean; and where 
that is not. duly ebſerved, the grapes will never attain 
perfection, either as to ſize or flavour. ISS 
Therefore, as ſoon as weeds begin to advance, let a 
hoe be applied to them in a dry day; and where a Dutch 
hoe can be uſed, that inſtrument will make clean and ex- 


peditious. work with the weeds. 


| , Strawberry Plants in Bloſſom. 

The ſtrawberry plants will be in full bioſſom this month; 
therefore, if the weather ſhould prove very dry, the beds. 
ſhould be often watered to encourage the fruit to ſet. 


During 
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During the time theſe plants are in bloſſom, the beds 
ſhould be watered in dry weather ahout three times a 
week; and they ſhould have ſuch a watering at each 


time as will reach to the roots of the ꝓlants. 


This is a very needful work in dry weather, and it 
ſhould not be omitted, otherwiſe there will be but a 
very ſcanty crop of ſtrawberries, and theſe will be ſmali 
and not well flavour. | . | 


Examine new-grafted Trees: 


Examine the trees of all ſorts that were grafted this 
ſpring ; when the graft and the ſtock are well united, 
there is no farther occaſion for the clay. re 
This is generally well effected by the middle, or latter 
end of this month, at which time the clay ſnould be taken 
away; but let the bandages remain two or three weeks - 
longer, or till the parts begin to ſwell; then take them 
off entirely. | | 


New budded Trees. 


Leok alſo to new. budded trees; that is, let the trees 
which were budded laſt ſummer, be now often looked 
over, and take off all ſhoots that riſe from the ſtock, 
near the bud. ; 235 
This ſhould be conſtantly practiſed as often as any ſhoots 
appear; and let them be rubbed off quite eloſe; then the 
ſtocks, having nothing to ſupply but the bud, it will cer- 
tainly ſhoot. more vigorouſly. . EE ur ey ng 
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| Hyacinths, Tulips; Oc. 
FYONTINUE to defend the beds of the more curious 
and capital kinds of hyacinths, and tulips, now in 


flower, from the full ſun, heavy rains, cold nights, and 
all inclement weather; and alſo the choice kinds of ra . 


nunculuſes and anemones, which are now in bloom. 


It, for the defence of the choiceſt kinds of theſe flowers, 


Hoop arches were fixed acroſs the beds the former . 
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let the mats or canvaſs be always ready for drawing over 


them when there is occaſion to ſhelter the plants. 


Tbe, mats, &c. ſhould be drawn over every day, when 


the (un ſhines, about nine or ten in the morning; and be 


taken off about four or five in the afternoon. The mats 
muſtalſobedrawn over the hoops, to defend the lowers from 
heavy ſhowers of rain, when ſuch at any time happen. 

Where this ſhading and ſheltering theſe kinds of 


flowers is duly practiſed, it will preſerve them a long 


time in their fulleſt beauty, at-leaſt a fortnight or three 
weeks longer than if they were to be fully expoſed ; and 


they will alſo be much finer. + 


Mind that the hopps which were fixed acroſs the beds 
for the ſupport of the mats be not too law, for that 


would hide and darken the flowers too much, draw them 
up weak, and render the bloom leſs brilliant. 


The beſt way to preſerve the bloom of theſe plants, 
without weakening -them, is this; but it ſhould have 
been done in April. BY 3 
On each fide of the bed let ſome ſtout ſtakes be fixed . 
upright in the ground, at twenty inches, or two feet diſ- 
tance from one another; and let eack ſtake ſtand three or 
four feet high; to theſe let hoop arches be fixed acroſs the 
bed; the coverings.of mats or canvas are to be drawn over 
them occaſionally,. and there will be air ſufficient to pre- 


ſerve the flowers ſtrong, and their colours lively. 


Some perſons who are very curious, erect an awning, 


or ſhade, of hoops and mats, over theſe flowers, high 


enough to walk under; taking care that the mats come 
low enopgh on the ſides, to keep oft driving rain, and 
the mid-day ſun from darting upon the bloom. 

The beds of fine tulips and hyacinths, in particular, 
deſerve ſuch a frame as this conſtructed over them: the 
work is ſoon and eafily done, and the expence of the ma- 
terials is but trifling, and no pains ſhould be ſpared to 

reſerve the beauty of the choiceſt kinds of theſe deſira- 


ble flowers, 7 "78 


Hyacinths paſt Flowering, 


When hyacinths are paſt flowering, and the leaves juſt 


beginning to decay, let the roots then be taken up; but 


ia particular the' fine double kinds. | * 
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As ſoon as theſe roots are taken up, they ſhould be ſpread 
to dry and harden; or, to effect this in a gradual man- 


ner, and to improve the roots more effectually for keeping, 


it is recommended that the roots be immediately com. 
mitted to the ground again, not in the manner of 1 anting 
r 


as before, but laid fideways into a ridge of dry light 


earth, covering the roots, but leaving the all, and 


leaves out of the 2 and thus to remain two or 
- three weeks; in order, that as the bulbs at this period 
being very replete with humidity, the redundant moiſ- 


ture may be gradually exhaled by the warnith of the ſun, . 


which will be well effected, by that time the ſtalks and 
leaves are perfectly decayed, and the bulbs will be dried 


and hardened properly for keeping without danger of 


rotting. 


The method of preparing the bed, and layer in the - 


roots is this: 


Let a bed wherein the hyacinths grew, or any other bed 
of light earth, be broken up, one ſpade deep, breaking 
all clods perfectly well; then rake the earth up, from each - 
fide of the bed, towards the middle, ſo as to form an 


- eaſy rounding kind of a ridge, lengthways of the bed. 


In this ridge of earth the roots are to be laid; obſerving 
that they are not now to be placed with their bottom 


downwards, but each muſt he aid fairly on its fide, with 
the ſtalks and leaves hanging down the fide of the ridge. 


In that poſition, let them be laid in two or three rows, 


on each fide the ridge, placing the roots about two: inches 
afunder in the row, and ſee that all the roots be-equally 
covered with the earth. | | 


When the roots have-lain in this bed about a fortnight 


or twenty days, they will be thoroughty hardened and 
ripened, and muſt then be taken out of the ground in a 
dry day, the ſtalk and leaves trimmed off, and well clean- 
ed; then ſpread upon a mit, in a dry ſhady place, and ir 


ten or twelve days after put into boxes till September 


or October, then planted again. 
e Tulips done blowing. 
When tulips are paſt flowering, let the ſeed · pod beim- 


mediately ſeparated from the top of the flower. ſtalk ; for 


the fine kinds of tulips ſhould never be permitted to 

- ripen ſeeds, for theſe would dra nouriſhment and ex- 
hauſt the root, | | Wh 
8 When 


/ Some of the early blowing kinds muſt be ready for this 
by the laſt week in the month; if they be, let them be 


all the looſe outer ſkins. . 


leaves decay. | 


tion, their lawers would be ſmall an | 
The roots when taken up muſtbe properly dried in the 
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When the leaves and ſtalks of tulips begin to wither 
and decay, the roots ſhould then be taken up. - 


taken up in a dry day, and clean them well, and take off 
Then ſpread the roots on a mat; in a dry ſhady place, 


to harden a little; and after this, let them be put in 
bags or boxes, till the ſeaſon for planting them. 


Bulbous Flewers in general done blowing. 


Spring crocus-roots of all ſorts, and ſnow-drops, and 
all other bulbous flower-roots as have done blowing, 


ſhould alſo, where intended, be taken up when their 


This ſhould be conſtantly practiſed to ſuch as have ſtood 
unremoved two or three years, and increaſed into large 
bunches, and that you defire to have the ſeveral kinds of 


bulbs produce large and handſome flowers; for when the 

roots are taken up, all the ſmall roots or off-ſets, are to 

de immediately ſeparated from the principal ones; and 
. reſerve only the largeſt roots by themſelves, to plant 


again in the proper places, to blow -next year, and by 


the off-ſerts you obtain a confiderable encreaſe. 


But, however, the crocus and ſnow-drops, and the like 


common kinds of bulbs, may, if neceſſary, remain two 
or three years or more in the ground; but the other 
larger kinds you ſhould not omit taking up the third 


ſeaſon, becauſe they will then be 2 into large cluſ. 
ters: and if permitted to remain onges in that condi- 
of little worth. 


ſhade, and afterwards put up till planting time, which is 


September, October, and November, or any time in 


open weather till February. 
Autumn Flowering Bulbs. 
The leaves of ſuch. bulbs as blow in autumn, will, 


about the latter end of this month, be decayed; which 
when it is intended to take up or tranſplant any of the ſorts, 


is the only proper time to remove them, and which may _ 
be done any time from about the end of May to the ſame 


time 


*/ 
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time in June, as the roots then do not grow, or draw nou- 


rim ment from the ground. It is neceſſary that theſe bulbs 
be taken up every two or three years at leaſt, to ſeparate 


the inereaſed off-ſets from the main bulbs; and by theſe off. 


ſets you gain an increaſe of roots, ſome of which will 
flower the following autumn, and moſt of them the next 


year ; and by diveſting the main root of the off-ſets, it 
will conſequently flower much ſtronger. | 


The colchicums, and autumnal crocus, will bein condi. 


tion for the above practice; that is, for removing or tranſ- 


planting, by the end of the month or beginning of next; 


and alſo the yellow autumnal narciſſus, and ſuch other 


autumnal flowering bulbs, whoſe leaves now begin to 


decay. | . | 
They muſt be taken up in dry weather, and the ſmall off. 


ſets carefully ſeparated from the main root; and they may 
then either be planted again immediately, or may he ſpread 
upon a mat, out of the ſun, to dry: they may then be put 


up till the laſt week in July, or the firſt week in Auguſt; 


when they are to be planted again, for flowering the ſame 


— 


year, in Auguſt and September, &ce. 
Reaſons for taking up bulbous Roots after flowering. 


By this method of taking the choiceſt bulbous roots of 
any kind out of the ground, as ſoon as the leaves decay, 


befides affording the opportunity of ſeparating the off. 
ſets for increaſe, it prevents them receiving any damage, 
either by drought, or the 'vehement heat of the ſan, or 
by too much moiſture, if it ſhould prove a wet ſummer; 


and which would ſometimes occaſion their growing at an 


undeſirable ſeaſon: and being thus taken up, and retain- 


ed two, three, or four months out of the ground, they - 


blow ſtronger the future year. Ru 
Beſides, it is neceſſary to take up all kinds of the more 
curious bulbous roots once a year, in order to ſeparate the 
ſmall off-ſets from each of the principal roots; particularly 
tulips and hyaciaths; but narciſſuſes, jonquils, iriſes, com- 
mon tulips, &c. and all other of the like common kinds of 
bulbs, may occaſionally remain two or even three years 

without removal: it will, however; be proper to take u 


every ſort once in the above time; and there is no time ſo 


E as when the leaves and flower. ſtalks of the different 
inds begin to decay, for then the roots are in a ſtare 2 
— : 4 2" 1 re 3 
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reſt; but if permitted to remain three weeks or a month. 
after that period, they would put out freſh fibres, and the 
roots would begin to form the bud for the next year's 
bloom; and, if they were then to be taken up, it would, 
in ſome meaſure, check the next 8 flower; that is, 
they would not blow ſo large, as if the roots were taken up 
immediately on the decay of the lere. 


Carnationt. 


Carnation- plants in pots ſhould, at this time, have all the 
aſſiſtance of art, to encourage them to ſhoot with vigour. 

The ſtalks advance now apace for flowering, and ſticks - 
ſhould be placed for their ſupport, provided it was not done 
before. Let the ſticks be ſtraight, and long enough, and 
thruſt them down as cloſe as can be to the plant; then let 
the flower-ſtalk be tied neatly to them in two or three 
different parts. | 

Clear the plantsalſo from decayed leaves, if there be any, 
and ſtir the ſurface of the mould a little: this done, add 
a ſprinkling of fine freſh earch. over it, bringing it cloſe _ 
up about the plants, and immediately give the whole a 
moderate watering. | | . 8 

Obſerve, that in order to have large and handſome 
flowers, all buds which rife from the fides of the ſtalks be- 
low, ſhould now be taken off, leaving none but the top. 
buds; this is the method practiſed by floriſts. | 

The pots ſhould now be placed where the mid-day ſan, 
does not come; and in dry weather they muſt be water- 
ed once in two days. : 4 


Management of tender Annuals. 


The cocks- comhs, tricolors, balſams, globes, egg-plants, 
and other curious annuals, muſt now be removed, once 
more, into another new hot- bed. | S 

This is principally to be underſtood of ſuch of theſe 
kinds of plants as are intended to be drawa to a large 
lize; and in that caſe, they would now need the all 
ance of one more hot · bed. 8 75 

This hot- bed ſhould be made almoſt all within the 
ground. Dig, for this purpoſe, a trench the breadth and 


5 of the frame that is intended to be placed on the 


» and let the trench be dug out eighteen inches deep. 


Fill this trench with well prepared hot dung, ſhaking it 
in regularly, and beat it well down with the fork; and — | 
7 | th 
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to let in freſh air to the plants. 
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the dung be raiſed fix inches higher-than the level ground; 
ſo that the bed, from the bottom to the top, will be two 
feet thick of dung. . 4 | 
As ſoon as the bed is made, ſet on the frame and glaſſes, 


- which will bring up the heat ſoon, and the bed will be ready 


to receive the plants in five or fix days after it is made. 


| The plants muſt now, in general, be potted, before they 
are ſet into this bed. The pots for this purpoſe muſt be 
about the middle fize, and the plants muſt be placedinthem 
when the bed is juſt in right order to receive them. 


Having the pots and ſome freſh earth ready, let as much 
of the earth be put into each pot as will cover the bottom 
about three or four inches: then take up the plants, each 
with a ball of earth about its root, and place one plant, 
with its ball entire, in the middle ef each por, and fill up 
the vacancy with freſh earth, within half an inch of the 
top of the pot, and let them be moderately watered. 

Place the pots immediately upon the hot-bed, as cloſe 
together as can be, and let the cavities between the pots 
be perfectly well filled up with earth; and this ſhould be 
done according as the pots are placed upon the beds, 
bringing the earth up to the rims of them. 

hen the pots are all in, put on the glaſſes, oferving 
to tilt them up a litile at the back of e day, 


* 


The plants muſt be ſhaded occafionally from the ſan for 


the firſt week or ten days; let mats be ſpread over the 


glaſſes the firſt three or four days, about eight or nine 
o'clock in the morning, andtaken off about four in the 
afternoon : but after this let the plants have more and 


more ſun every day, till they are able to beatĩt fully with- 


our ſhrinking or flagging their leaves, &c. A 

Be ſure to admit air every day to the plants, and parti- 
cularly when there is a good heat, and when there is much 
ſteam ; for if this is not obſerved, the ſteam will deſtroy 


the leaves of theplants, which would inthat caſe, make an 


aukward and unſightl appearance. Kh Ee 
They muſt be duly ſupplied with water, during the time 


they are in this bed; and they ſhould have a moderate 


quantity given them, at leaſt once in two days. 

Obſerve, as the plants advance in height, to raiſe the 
frame, to give them full room to grow; this ſhould be done 
in the manner as mentioned in the former month. 
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But where there is the ag adrawing frame, 
ſuch as mentioned laſt month, it ſhoald now be placed 
over this bed, and managed in the manner there directed. 
But where there is no ſuch convenience, let one of the 
common frames be uſed, according to the following method. 
Fix ateach corner of the bed an upright pdſt, about four 
feet high; and on the inſide of each poſt let ſome auger 
holes be bored, allowing fix inches between hole and hole. 
Then provide four iron or wooden pins; one for each 
poſt, 1 fit for the ſaid holes. Wy EE . 
Then, when the frame wants to be raiſed, let the pins 
be placed in the holes of the poſts at a convenient height, 
and ſet the frame upon the pins. When the frames wants 


kraiſing again, fix the pins a hole higher, and ſo proceed 
a5 the plants rife in height. | 


Mind to cloſe up the vacancy at bottom, at each time 
of advancing the frame; this may be very eaſily done, 
by nailing' iome good thick mats round the outſide of 


the frame, 


Theſe are the methods commonly practiſed for —— 
theſe kinds of plants to a tall ſtature, where required, and 
where there is not the conveniency of a glaſs-caſe, as de- 


ſeribed below: and if they are well managed this way, 


they may be brought to a very handſome ige. 
|  Glaſs.eaſes for drawing Aanualt. 
But where there is the .conveniency 1 


the plants may be brought to a till gr. perfection. 
The 'glaſs-caſes for this purpoſe are generally made 


about fix, ſeven, or eight feet wide, and as long as may 


be convenient: the height muſt be five or fix feet in 
front, _ ſeven or eight op back. | pL. 
The front muſt be of glaſs ſaſhes, perfectly upright, 
and to face the South; Fa back may — . 
or brick, and both ends may be of the ſame materials; 
but would be better if glazed; and the top muſt alſo be 
of glaſs ſaſhes, ſloping from the back to the front. 
Within this the hot-bed is to be made, but there ſhould 
de a pit formed to make it in. Let the pit be almoſt the 
whole length, half a yard, or two feet deep, and from four 
to fire or fix feet wide; this is to be filled with hot-dung, 
or tanners bark, carrying it up fix inches higher than the 
N ſurface 


( 


- 
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ſurface of the floor or top of the pit; and if a dung But 
bed, lay earth or bark at top, fix inches thick. pricke 

The pots are to be placed upon this, plunging them now be 
to their rims in earth, as before mentioned; but if the or mor 
hed be made of tan, plunge them therein, having no oc. border 
cafion for earth upon ſuch beds o plunge the pots in. ſeed-b 
-" "> 2 5's 57 round 
_ Prick out e which were ſown laft Month. 6 8 
Where any of the above tender annual plants, ſuch The 
as combs, tricolors, &c. were ſown laſt month, they from . 
ſhould now be pricked out. , I 0278, rake th 
They muſt be pricked out on a hot-bed, obſerving the four 01 
method directed in the former months. The 
Leſs tender, or hardier Annual. Flower- plants. | $9 2 
Plant out the leſs tender or hardier annualsintothe natu- the mie 
ral ground; this may be done any time after the middle of alſo be 
the month, if the weather is ſettled in tolerably warm, The 
taking advantage of a moiſt ſeaſon, if rain happens. plants c 
- Thoſe which were pricked out laſt month on a flight cauſe tl 
hot · bed as there directed, will be arrived to a good ſize for from th 
anting out towards the latter end of this month. acquire 
The African and French marigold, and chryſanthe- in cold 
© mums, are of theſe kinds; alſo the marvel of Pero, grees tc 
China-after, India pink, ten- week ſtocks, and the com- They 
mon kinds of balſams, capſicums, and mig nionette; about fe 
like wiſe perſicaria, and the tree and purple amaran- plants r 
thuſes; ſcabiouſes, egg- plant, love-apples, and Chi- which w 
neſe hollyhocks, -&c. _ * 8 n carefu!l 
All theſe may now be planted out in the beds, bor- they are 
ders, and other parts of. the, Pleaſure-Garden, and they 
will make, an agreeable appearance in two months time. 

Let them be planted. out in a ſhowery, or moiſt time; 8 
and in an evening, after four or five o'clock, is the beſt The ſe 
time of the day to plant them. Be ſure not to remove ad Indi 
them in dry, hot weather; for if that was done, not one omitted! 

plant in ten would ſucceed well. can and 

Take particular care in planting them, to mix the dif- and any 

- ferent ſorts in a proper manner, 1 that there may be a done the 

- variety of flowers in every part; and as ſoon as they are . Theſe 
pulwGanted, let them all be moderately watered. | _ nch light 
3 If the weather proves dry, the waterings muſt be re- freſhed w 
1 ee leaſt once every other evening, till the plants mats in 
|  _ - Have taken root. . vill grow 
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from the ſeed- bed, ſhould be a 


But where thoſe annuals of the above kinds were 1 not 


pricked out laſt month on a hot- bed, or elſewhere, it may 


now be done the beginning of this; or ſome of the ſtrongeſt 
or more hardy, may at once be planted out for good in the 
borders, xc. or otherwiſe prick the whole firſt out from the 
ſeed : bed into a nurſery-· bed of rich earth, in the common 
ground, there io remain for a month, to get ſtrength, and 
then to be planted out for good in the borders. 

' The nurſery- beds, in which to prick theſe plants now 


rake the ſurface ſmooth, and put in the plants about 


four or five inches diſtant each way and water them. 


Then, if dry weather, it would be a great advantage 
to place ſome hoops acroſs the beds, and let mats be 


drawn over them occafionally, to ſhade the plants from 


the mid-day ſun, till they are rooted ; and the mats may 
alſo be aſed in cold nights to ſhelter the plants. | 


There is a great deal of advantage in pricking theſe _ 


plants out timely in this manner from the ſeed-bed, be- 
cauſe they can be very conveniently watered and ſhaded 


from the ſcorching ſan till they have taken good root and 


acquired ſtrength; and can be alfo occaſionally ſheltered 
in cold nights till they are ſtrong, and hardened by de- 


grees to bear the open air fully, ni he 2 day. 5 No | 
bann s and ſtrength in 


They will have acquired that 
about four or five weeks after they are pricked out; the 
plants muſt then be taken up with ſmall balls of earth, 
which will readily hang about their roots, and be planted 
carefully, with the balls entire, into the places where 
they are to remain. 7 | < 


Sewing Hardier Annuals, 


The ſeed of ten week ſtocks, mignionette, China-after, | 
and Indian pink may ftill be fown. You may alſo, where 


omitted in the two laft months, ſtill ſow the feeds of Afri- 
can and French marigold, balſams, chryſanthemums, 
and any other annuals of this claſs 3 but this ſhould be 
done the firſt or ſecond week in the month. © + - 
. Theſe ſeeds may now be ſown in a bed or border of 
nich light earth, in the natural ground; and if often re. 
reſked with water in dry weather, and ſheltered with 
mats in cold nights, the plants will come up ſoon, and 
vill grow freely, though they will now ſucceed without 

N 2 * 
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t forty inches wide; 


* 


any ſhelter. But if ſown in a fight hot-bed, it wil 
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bring the plants on forwarder, ſo that they will flower a 


fortnight or three weeks ſooner. 


The plants from this ſowing will be fit to plant out 


next month and will come into flower in July and Au. 
ut, and continue till the cold weather deſtroys them, 


+ Sow Seeds of hardy Annuals. 1 
Sow the ſeeds of hardy annual flowers in the borders; 

there are ſeveral ſorts that will ftill ſucceed. | 
Theſe are lupines, ſweet ſultan, and flos Adonis, the 

white and purple candy-tuft ; Lobel's catchfly; and dwarf 


lychnis; dwarf-poppy, and Virgin ſtock ; Venus navel- 


wort, and Venus looking-glaſs; ſnails and caterpillars; 


the ſeeds of dwarf and large annual ſun- flower; lavatera * 


and oriental mallow, may alſo be ſown now; likewiſe 
naſturtiums, and convolvulus major and minor, the 
Tangier and ſweet-ſcented peas, and any other of the 
tribe of hardy annuals. See the Catalogue. 

All theſe muſt be ſown in ſmall patches, &c. in the 
borders, and other places where you would have them 
flower, directed in the two former months; for none of 
theſe ſorts ſucceed ſo well by tranſplanting. 

- Let the ſmall patches, where they are ſown, be often 
ſprinkled with water in dry weather; and where this is 
duly performed, the plants will come up ſtrong, and 
will produce their flowers in June, July, Auguſt, and 


The dlimbing kinds of theſe plants muſt have ſticks 


placed for them to climb upon, when they begin to ron. 
The forts which require this, are, naſtürtjums, and 


convolvulus major, and the ſweet-icented and Tangicr 


| peas, and the like ſorts. SY 


. 


— Auricula s. | 
Take good care of the auricula plants in pots, when 
they are paſt flowering... . 2 

Let the pots, according as the flowers fade, be imme- 


diately removed off the ſtand, or ſtage —andpplace them 


in the full air, upon a clean level ſpot, where the plants 


can enjoy the morning · ſun freely, till nine or ten o'clock, 


bat ao longer: there let them remain till the latter end 


of Aug, or till September. 


Keep the pots, and the ground where they ſtand, per- 


Fo fectiy clear trom weeds; and where decayed leaves appea 
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on the plants, let them be immediately taken off; and in 
dry weather, refreſh the pots with water. 5 
Off. ſets of auriculas may be now detached and planted 


in a ſhady border till autumn, then tranſplanted in pots, 


&c. See April. ; f 

Remove the boxes, or tubs of ſeedling auriculas and 
lyanthuſes, to a ſhady place, provided it was not done be- 
fore; the place muſt be open to the morning - ſun only. 


They maſt be often ſprinkled with water in dry wea- 


ther, and kept very free from weeds. ö 
Care of Seedling Bulbs. 12 
The ſeedling tulips and nareiſſus, and other ſeedling 


. bulbs, coming up this year, ſhould be ſcreened from the 


mid-day ſun, when ſcorching-hot. 


Propagate Double Scarlet Lychnis, Ec. | 
No propagate perennial fibrous-rooted plants, by 
cuttings of the young flower-ſtalks, | 


The double ſcarlet lychnis, and ſeveral other ſach like | 


plants, which riſe with. ſtrong firm flower ſtems, will 
row freely this way ; they will be of a proper growth 
or this purpoſe ſometime in the laſt fortnight of this 
month, and moiſt weather is the beſt time to plant them; 
and the method is this: | 

Let ſome of the young flower-ſtalks be cut off cloſe, 
and divide them into proper lengths; each length muſt 
have three. or four. joints: and they are to be planted in 
a ſhady border of rich light earth, . 4 

They muſt be planted about four inches aſunder; and 
two joints of the cutting are to be put into the ground; 
and the reſt left out. Cloſe the earth well about them, 
and then let the whole have a moderate watering ;- and, 
if covered down with hand glaſſes, it will greatly for- 
ward their rooting. 

There are ſeveral other ſorts of the fibrous rooted pe- 


rennial plants that may be increaſed by this method; 


ſuch as lychnidea, double rockets, and many others, 


Diuouble Flowers. | 8 

Propagate double wall- flowers, by lips of the youn 

ſhoots of the head; the plants raiſed by this method wi 
retain the double property and colour of the flowers, in 


all reſpects the ſame as the parent plant, from which 
they were flipped. | a 
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. Chooſe for this method of propagation, ſuch ſlips of 
the young ſhoots as are of a — robuſt growth, 
from three or four to five or fix inches long; and let 
them be lipt off carefully from the mother plant, in a 
moiſt or cloudy day; taking them off cloſe to the place 
from whence they proceed. | . 1 
Tanke off the leaves at the bottom of the ſlips, rather 
more than half way up, ſo that there may be two, three, 
or four inches of a clear ſtalk, according to the length 
of the ſlip. Twiſt the ſtalks a little at bottom, and then 
plant them, | f 
They are to be planted in a ſhady border, about four 
or five inches aſunder, and put into the earth ap to the 
leaves, and then give them ſome water. 
Do not forget to refreth them often, in dry weather, 
with moderate waterings, and they will be well rooted by 
the end of September, when they may be taken up, with balls 
of earth about the roots, and planted in pots, in order to 
be moved into ſhelter in time of ſevere froſts in winter. 

The wall- flowers which were raiſed laſt year from ſeed, 
will now be in flower, and ſome of them will probably be 
double; for it ſometimes happens when the ſeed has been 
ſaved from the fineſt ſingle flowers; that one plant in ten, 
or perhaps twenty or thirty, or thereabouts, Will come 
double; and at other times not one in a hundred, and 
- > ſometimes in five hundred, or more, will prove multiple. 
. , . Therefore where double flowers of a deep blood colour 
offer among the ſeedling plants, now is the time to pro- 
pagate that ſort, by ſlips, as above directed. 

For the greater chance of having double wall-flowers 
from ſeed, the floriſts are careful to ſave the ſeed, if poſ- 
fible, from ſuch ſingle flowers as are ſituated near double 
ones; though ve do not pretend to ſay this has any par- 
ticular effect; however, if any of thoſe ſingle ones have 
five petals or flower- leaves, they are to be preferred as 
the beſt from which to ſave feed. © 7 
The beginning of th month is ſtill a proper time to 

ſow wall- flower ſeed for flowering next year. | 


Tuberoſes. 


Plant ſome tuberoſe-roots to blow in autumn. 


Get ſome ſmall pots, and fill them with light earth; 


plant one root in each pot; then place the pots upon 3 
hot- bed, plunging them in the earth to their on. 
| ; | 2 


r kg 
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s of Keep the glaſſes over them, but raiſe them behind every. 
vth day, to let out the ſteam. -— 
| "64 Give very little water till the roots begin to puſh, then 
in 3 let them be moderately watered, about three times a week; 
ace and at the ſame time let the glaſſes be tilted a gaod height 
at the back of the frame, to admit a conſiderable deal of 
ther free air alſo to them; for this is neceſſary to ſtreogthen 
ree, the flower · ſtalks, as they riſe in height. 
gth Obſerve when the plants have riſen near the glaſs, to 
den raiſe the frame, as directed for the tender annuals, that 
they, may have room ay ſhoot without being drawn up 
our weak. 
the Where. there is * conveniency of a hot-houſe, or 
ſtove, theſe plants may be brought to a very great per- 
her fection there, with very little trouble. 
| by The roots are to be planted in pots as above; andthe 
alls pots are to be plunged to their rims in the e ee 
r to watering: them. as above · mentioned. | 
ter, | 
ed, 7 ran/plant Perennial and Bieanial Flower Plants 
be - 
— Tranſplant the perennial and biennial flower plants 
en, which were ſown in March; ſome forty withbe grown to 
me a proper ſize to remove by the third or fourth week of 
and | the month. 
ple. The wall- flowers, in particular, and lock July flowers 
our will be ready to tranſplant by that time; and alſo colum- 
ro- dines, and ſweet- williams, ſingle ſcarlet lychnis, roſe. 


campion, and catch-fly, and pyramidal campanulas, or 
Canterbury-bells, and Greek valerian, with the tree-prim- 


ers 
of. roſe, fox-gloves, French honey- ſuckles, and hollyhocks, 
ble and ſach' other ſorts as were ſown early in the ſpring. 


They muſt all be planted now into nurſery-beds, where 
they muſt remain to get ſtrength, before they are . by 
out for good. 
Dig for this purpoſe a ſpot of good clean RES. | and 
divide it into beds, three feet and a half broad, and rake 
the ſurface even, _ 
Then put in the plants by line, fix inches diſtance each 
way, and each ſort ſeparate, As ſoon as they are plant- 
ed, let them be moderately watered, to ſettle. che carth 
wel nt ** roots. | 
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as to bury them equally, 


_ evenly over them. 
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Planted. out for good; they will all flower next year 
and make a fine appearance. 5 4 a 


| Sow Biennial and Perennial: Flower-ſeed. 


| || Many sorts of perennial and biennial flower-ſeeds.may 


yet be fown; but this ſhould be done in the firſt or ſecond 


week in the month, and the plants will. come up ſtrong, 


and attain a proper growth, to produce flowers abun- 
dantly the next ſummer. AF 

The ſorts which will till ſucceed, are the different ſorts 
of ſtock July flowers, wall-flowers, ſweet-williams, and 


 columbines, carnations and pinks, and the ſeeds of ſca- 


biouſes; Canterbury or pyramidal bell- flowers may alſo be 
ſownnow ; likewiſe hollyhocks, and Frenchhoneyſuckles, 
and ſome other ſorts: chooſe a ſpot for theſe ſeeds, where 
the ground is light, and not much expoſed to the ſun, 


Let this be neatly dug, and the earth. well broken; and 


then mark it out into as many beds or parts as there are 
kinds of ſeeds intended to be ſown, 

Then the ſeeds are to be ſowed thereon as equally as poſ- 
fable, and raked iu with an even hand, that the plants may 


riſe regular, and of an equal thickne ! in every . 
| eed, ſo 


But the beſt method to ſow all theſe kinds o 
and x0 have the plants come 


* 
. 
— 
W 


up regularly, is this: | 

The ground being dug, let the ſurface be neatly 
raked; then divide it into ſmall beds, forty inches wide; 
and with the back of the rake, turn the earth, to the 
depth of half an inch off from the ſurface of the bed, 
into the alley. When this is done, let the ſeeds be ſcat- 


tered carefully on the ſurface ; and then with the teeth 


of the rake, draw the earth, that was turned off the bed, 

Then let the beds be very lightly raked over with a 
rake juſt to ſmooth the ſurface, and draw off any ſtones. 

Or they may be ſowed in flat ſhallow drills, drawn with 
a ſmall hoe held with the edge horizontally, forming the 
drills the width of the hoe, and from about a quarter or 
half an inch to an inch deep, according to the ſize of the 


different ſeeds, which ſow regularly along the bottom of 


the drills, and cover them in evenly with the earth. 
„ 1 3 Deftry 


c 


May. 


A All theſe are to remain in the nurſery-beds till Sep. 
tember or October, or ſome till the ſpring, then to be 
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Deftroy Weeds... 


Deſtroy weeds in every part where they appear; they 
are now of quick growth, and will get a-head, if not 
diſturbed in due time. | — „ 

They are not only hurtful to the plants, but appear ex- 
tremely diſagreeable to the eye, eſpecially where they are 
ſuffe red to grow in a conſpicuous part of the garden. 

Therefore, make it a rule to cut them off as ſoon as 
they appear in theſe parts, either by hand or hoe; where 
there is room for the hoe, let that inſtrument be uſed in 
dry days, and then let the berders, or other 22 be 
neatly raked, to draw the weeds and all other litter off 
to have a clean ſurface. 


Graſs and Gravel Walks. 


Mow graſs walks and lawns, they will now require it 
often: to keep theſe parts in tolerable good order, the 
raſs ſhould be mown about once a week or fortnight, 


Keep gravel walks now in the beſt order, let no ſort 


of litter be ſeen upon them; and when weeds appear, let 


them be ory art; picked out. | 
Theſe walks ſhould alſo be duly rolled; this ſhould be 
done in general about twice a week; however, do not 
fail to roll, them well always once in that time. 
After ſhowers of rain; the gravel walks ſhould, at this 
ſeaſon, have accaſional good rollings, with the heavieſt 
roller; for this will make the body of the walks firm, 


and render the ſurface very cloſe and ſmooth. | 
Tale Care of Flower Borders, 
Let the borders next the main walks and lawns, be 
alſo kept in perfect order. | 
They ſhould be kept perfectly free from weeds ; and all 
litter and irregularity proceeding from the plants, ſuch as 


decayed leaves, and ſhoots, &c, as advance in a ſtraggling 
manner, ſhould all be cleared away : and all the plants as 


* 
* 


advance to any conſiderable height, ſhould be kept in an 


upright poſition, by tying them up to ſtakes, and the ſur- 
face of the borders ſhould be now and then raked ſmooth, - 
which will give them a freſh and lively appearance, 


3 Support Flowering Plants. . 
Now. put ſticks to all ſuch plants as ſtand in need of 
ſupport, There are many ſorts that will now need this 
| | Ns aſſiſtance; 


— — —ͤ —A ” 
—_—_— DR... ES — —— - 
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E's But in doing this work, 


| 
| 


The NoxszAv. 


handſomer the plants will 3 | | ws 
| et ſome care be taken to pro- 
portion the length of the ſticks to the ſize and height of 


te different plants which are to be ſupported, 


In piacing the ſticks, obſerve always to thruſt them 
down on that fide of the plant where they can be leaſt 
ſeen; for though the intent is to keep the plants per- 
fectly upright and firm in its place, yet, at the ſame 
time, the art is to hide, as much as poſſible, the ſtick 
that ſupports them. 2 


Thbe ſame care ſhould be taken in tying them up : the 


ſtem or ſtalks of the plant muſt be brought cloſe to the 


| ſick, and tied to it in different places; but let each tying 
be done in a very neat manner, and not in that very 


careleſs and clumſy way too commonly practiſed. 
It is a very great advantage to the growth and beauty of 


plants, to ſecure them well from the power of the wind, 


and to train them with ſtraight and upright lems; and 
this in particular, ſhould always be duly attended to, 


Os ti Tus Nuxsza r. 
ö * 5 T | — 
T. care of the nurſery how, is to deſtroy 


weeds in every part wherever they appear, and to 


give water duly to all ſuch plants as require it. 


The ſeed-heds of all young trees and ſhrubs ſhould now, 
in particular, be kept . Kun elear from weeds; and 


this muſt always be done by a very careful hand- weeding. 
e Watering Seedling Plants. ; 
Obſerve at this time, if the weather ſhould prove dry, 


the ſced-beds of evergreens and curious flowering ſhrubs 


and trees, in which the young plants are coming up this 
year, or that have juſt riſen, or expected to riſe ſoon, 
&c. ſhould be often refreſhed with water. : 


In watering theſe beds, take good care not to do it too 


haſtily, for that would he apt to waſh the earth 4-9: 4 


and expoſe the tender roots to the ſun, which wo 
burn them up. | . 


3 u 
| alliftance; and the ſooner this is done the ſtronger and 


% There- 


% Tb. Nen. 975. 


beneficial to their growth. 


Therefore, let the water be given frequent and mode- 


| rate, which will be of great ſervice; and about three 
gentle waterings a week, or every other evening, will | 


be ſufficient. - 4 I 8 3 
Sbade Seedlings. —— 
The tender ſeedling evergreens, ſuch as pines, Can | 


/ 


dars, cypreſs, and many other ſorts, newly come up, 


or juſt riſing, and which are ſomewhat delicate while in 
their -infant ſtate, ſhould be occafionally ſhaded from 
the ſun in the middle of hot days, which will prove very 


W. * new. Plantdlions. : 


The plantations of ſmall young tender evergreens, and 
the more curious ſorts of flowering ſhrubs, &c. Which 
were tranſplanted in March, and laſt month, ſhould, if 
the weather now proves dry, be often water. 

This is a very needful work in dry weather; and, 
where time will permit, it ſhould not be omitted, tothe 
more curious and valuable forts particularly : the water. 
ings ſhould be performed once in five or ſix days, or a 
week, during any very dry time in this month, till they 
take good root, and ſhew ſigns of a free growth. 

Likewiſe, obſerve to continue ſome mulch on the ſur. -/ 
face of the ground, over the roots of ſome of the more 
curions or tender kinds of theſe ſhrubs, for this will be 
of great ſervice in preventing the ſun from drying the 
earth too faſt about them. And, where this is done in a 
proper manner, they will not need at any time, to be wa. 
tered ofcener than once in ſix or eight days, and that only 
till they have taken good root and begin to grow freely. 


* 


Propagate' Evergreens, c. by Layers. 

About the latter end of this month, begin to propagate 
ſich evergreens and other ſhrubs by layers, of the young 
ſhoots of the ſame year, - which do not ſucceed by layers 
of the older wood. | 5 5 r 

This method of laying the young wood is now princi- 
pally to be underſtood of ſuch kinds as do not put out 
roots freely, from any but the young ſhoots of the ſame 


furmer's growth; and in ſome forward ſhooting * : : 
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that the grafts may not be robbed of nouriſhment. 


The Non: 1. 


the ſhoots will probably be grown to a proper ſize for that 
urpoſe by the latter end of this month: though, general. 
. they will be of a more eligible growth in June, &c. 
However, at the proper time, when the young ſhoots 
are from fix or eight to ten or twelve inches long, let ſome 
of the pliable branches, that afford the ſtrongeſt and beſt 
young ſhoots, be brought dbwn gently to the ground, and 


there faſtened ſecurely with ſtrong hooked pegs; then let 


the young ſhoots thereon be layed into the earth, two or 
three inches deep, leaving about two or three inches of 


| the top of each ſhoot out of the ground. 


As ſoon as they are layed, give a moderate watering to 
ſettle the earth properly about them; then lay a little 
mulch, or ſome long litter, thinly on the ſurface. 

After this, let tht earth be very moderately watered in 
dry weather, every five or fix days; and be ſure not to 
give too much water at a time, for that would be apt to 


| Tot the tender roots, according as they break out. 


Though this method of laying in the young wood is 
deſigned chiefly for ſuch evergreen and other ſhrubs as 
do not readily put forth roots from the older ſhoots, yet 


It need not be confined to any particular ſorts: for there 


are many. kinds that may be propagated by the ſame 
practice, and the trial may be made on any ſuch forts 
as you deſire to increaſe. _ 5 


The proper time to perform this work is from about 


the latter end of May, or beginning or middle of June, 
to the end of Fuly, according as the ſhoots of the dif- 
ferent ſorts of ſhrubs arrive to a proper growth for lay- 
ing; and will, many of them, be well rooted, proper 
to be ſeparated from the mother plant by the beginning 


of the following OXoder, , - 


| New-grafted and budded Trees. 


Look over the grafts about the laſt week in this month, 
and at that time let the clay be taken off, for there will 
be no more occaſion for it; and at the ſame time let the 


© bandages be looſened. 


Let no ſhoots remain that riſe from the ſtocks below 


te grafts, but as ſoon as they appear, let them be im- 


mediately rubbed off; and this ſhould be duly practiſed, 
Examine 
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Examine alſo the trees which were budded laſt ſum- 


mer; all ſhoots from the ſtock muſt be conſtantly taken off 
as they are produced, for theſe would draw the nouriſh- 
ment from the bud. a | WE, 
All ſackers from the roots both of young grafted and 
budded trees, ſhould alſo be rooted out. 


Deftroy Weeds between the Rows of Trees, | 


The ground between rows of all kinds of yaung trees 
and ſhrubs, ſhould now, at all times, be kept extremel 
clear from weeds. v3.5 37a 
Theſe now riſe abundantly, and very faſt in every part: 
but whenever they appear between the rows of trees and 
ſhrubs, there is nothing caſter than deſtroying them at a 


great rate, by applying a ſharp hoe to them in dry days. 


, j : N - 
"The Gxzen-Hovse. 
Bringing out the Green houſe Plants. 


OWARDS the middle and latter end of this month, 
if moderately ſettled warm weather, you may be- 


gin to remove many of the more hardy kinds of green» 


houſe plants into the open air. 

The myrtles, oleanders, geraniums, and amomum Pli- 
nii, may be ſafely ventured abroad at that time; and alſo 
the tree- wormwood, Indian bay, olives, and the large 
magnolia: candy-tuft-tree, ſhrubby aſter, jaſmines, ciſ- 
tuſes, and double Indian naſturtiums; and many other 
of the like hardjer plants. | | 

The orange, lemon, and citron-trees, and all the other 
tender kind of green-hduſe plants, ſhould alfo be brought 


out now, towards the latter end of the month, if fine 
ſettled weather; but if cold unſettled weather prevail, 


Jet them remain till the beginning of June. 


Let all the plants in general, when firſt brought out of 
the green-houſe, be placed in a warm fituation, where _ 


the wind can have but little power; and after they have 


ſtood there about ten or twelve days, they will be ſome- 


What hardened to the open air, and may then be le- 
Bs | COS moved 


| 


moved to the places where they- are to remain for the 


ſummer. - . $242k ASAP 
Let every plant, as ſoon'as brought out for the ſammer 


ſeaſon, be cleared from decayed leaves and dead wood; 
and let the whole plants be perfectly well cleaned from 
'any kind of filth that may appear on the leaves, branches, 


or ſtems, and water their heads all over, as obſerved below. 
- Likewiſe, if not done a month or two ago, let the carth 
in the tops of all the pots be ſtirred to ſome little depth ; 


take out the looſened earth, and fill up the pots, &c. with 
freſh mould: this done let the whole be moderately wa- 


tered; and at the ſame time, let the water be given all 
over the heads of the plants; for this will cleanſe the 


leaves and branches thoroughly from duſt, and will great- 


ly refreſh the whole plant, be of great advantage, and 


make them aſſume a lively appearance. 


” = Aloes, Ce. 1 


- The American aloes, ſedums, Indian figs, and other- 
hardyiſh kinds of ſucculent plants of the green-houſe, 


may alſo be brought forth the end of this month, if the- 


weather is ſettled in warm and dry. 

Where the leaves of any of theſe plants are decayed... 
or decaying, let them, as ſoon as they appear, be cut 
off cloſe with a ſharp knife. CY 

Shifting into larger Pots, 
Any of the green-houſe plants that want larger pots, 


may now be ſhifted into them any time this month; but 


the ſooner the better. A : 28 
Having the pots or tube, and ſome freſh compoſt ready, 
let the plants be brought out and ſhifted, according to 
the following method: | 1 | 
Take each plant, intended for ſhifting out of its pre- 
ſent pot, or tub, with the ball of earth entire :- then pare. 
of all the matted roots round the outſide and bottom of 
the ball; and alſo let ſome of the old earth be pulled 
away, and immediately ſet the plant in the new pot, and 
fill it up with the freſh compoſt, and give it ſome water. 


When the plants are ſet out for the ſummer ſeaſon, let 


thoſe which are ſhifted be placed ina ſhady ſituation, there 


to remain for a a month or ſix weeks, and then to be re- 


moved to the place allotted for them during the ſummer: | 


8 


. Gasen-Hoost. 2 8 (Mays 
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IF The oranges, lemons, and citron-trees, which are not 
ſhifted this ſeaſon, ſhould now be treated in the follow- 


ing manner, provided it was not done in April. 


Looſen the earth on the tops of the tubs or pots, quite - 


to the uppermoſt roots, and alſo a little way down round 
the ſides. This done take out all the looſened ſoil, and 
immediately fill up the tubs and pots with ſome good 
earth; then give a moderate watering, and the work is 
finiſhed. 4 . 

Such a dreſſing as this will now be a very great advan- 
tage to theſe kinds of plants; it will not only promote a 
healthful fine green colour of the leaves, but will alſo add 
new ſtrength and vigour to the whole plant, and cauſe 
them to — ſtrong and abundantly, and to produce 
ſtrorg and handſome ſhoots. x | 


Aamit freſk Air. 


Obſerve, that during the time the plants remain inthe 
reen-houſe this month, to admit a confiderable ſhare of 
— air to them every day, to harden them to it by de- 
grees, ſo that they may be able to bear it well when 
brought out. | * 4 | 
Let all the windows and doors be opened every mild 
day, to their full extent; and towards the middle of the 
month let them continue open alſo a- nights; that is, when 


the air is perfectly ſtill and warm. 


| W, "A the Plants. 


* 1 | 
Remember to ſupply every plant, according to its 
kind, with a proper ſhare of water, 3 
The oranges, lemons, and myrtles, and all the woody 
plants, will now require that article pretty often. The 
large pots, or tubs, will, in warm weather, require it 
about twice a week, and the ſmall pots will need a mo- 
derate watering every two days. bh 
Some of the ſucculent plants require but very little 


water, but it will be proper to give them a moderate 


refreſhment now and then. | 
P ropagate Green-houſe Plants by Layers. | s : 


Many kinds of green-houſe plants may be propaghted | 


by layers, and this is ſtill a proper time to lay them. 
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lowing autumn. 
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- Myrtles will ſucceed very well this way, and alſo jaſ- 


mines, 1 ole anders, and many others of the 
ſhrubby kinds. art ah Es GE, 


- Chooſe for this 8 ſome of the pliable bottom 
r 


ſhoots ; let theſe be brought down gently; and making an 


opening in the earth of the pots, &c. laying them therein, 
ſecuring them down 8 with hooked pegs, and 


cover the body of the ſhoots three inches thick with 
earth, leaving three or four inches of the top out, in 
an upright poſition. | ue 
Then lay a little mulch, or ſome mowings of ſhort 
graſs, orthe like, on the ſurface, to preſerve the moiſture; 
and do not forget to refreſh the pots often with gentle 
waterings. | ROY | 
Some of the plants thus layed will be rooted by Mi. 
chaelmas; ſuch as are not, muſt be permitted to remain 
till near that time twelvemonth. „ 
But if any of the pots containing theſe plants were 
plunged in a hot - bed, the layers would readily pat out 
roots the fame ſeaſon, and be fit to take off in the fol- 


The general method of propagating myrtles is, by cut- 


' tings; for which ſee the work of June and Fuly. 


. Prepagating by Cuttings. 


Many ſorts of green-houſe exotics may ſtil} be propa- 
gated by cuttings of the young ſhoots of laſt year, ſuch 
as geraniums, myrtles, &c. planting chem in pots; and 
if plunged in a hot · bed or bark-bed in the hot- houſe, it 
will ſtrike them in a ſhort time. : | 

Such as root reluctantly by cutting, may, when plung- 
ed in the bark-beds, as above, be covered down. cloſe 


with a_hand-glaſs, which will greatly forward the emilſ- 
fion of roots. | | 


; Of Socks whereon to bud Oranges, Cc. 


If the young orange-ſtocks which are raiſed from ker- 
_ nels fown in March, are come up about three or four 
- inches high, it will be proper to tranſplant them. 
They ſhould be planted fingly in ſmall pots, and then 


plunged ina freſh hot-bed, either of dung or bark, under 
a frame and glaſſes. Wee. 


Let them be watered as ſoon as planted, and let them 
be ſhaded from the ſun in the middle of the day. 


They 
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They muſt be duly watered about three times a week. 
Give them alſo freſh air, by raiſing the glaſſes every day. 
Keep up the warmth of the bed by moderate linings, 
if dung hot-beds, but if bark hot-beds, no lining will 
be required. | 
According as the plants riſe in height, the frame muſt 
be raiſed ; and, provided there be a moderate warmth -. 
continued in the beds, and the pots kept moiſt, the plants 
will, in three months, be advanced a foot and a half high, 
Inarching may ſtill be performed on orange and lemon- 
trees, where required; and it may be done any time in 
the month, obſerving as directed in April and March. 


Tus Hor-Hovss. 


TIRES ſhould now be diſcontinued, but till continue 
a conſtant bark-bed heat ; andthe principal care of 
the hot-houſe is now to keep the plants clean, nd to 
ſupply them duly with the two neceſſary articles of water 
and freſh air. BY mY "IP 


Pine- Apples. 


The pine-apple plants in general, will now require a 
moderate refreſhment of water evety four or five days; 
and either in a morning from eight to nine or ten o'clock, 
or about three or four in the afternoon, is the beſt time 
of the day to do it. . A 

In watering theſe plants, take particular care not to apply 
it too haſtily, nor to give them too great quantities at any 
one time; for that would not only damp the heat of the 
bark, but would alſo looſen the pm: in their pots, chill 
the roots of them, and prove of very bad conſequence. | 

Freſh air is the next very needful article to be conſi- 
dered, and the plants ſhould now be allowed a conſider- 
able ſhare of it, every warm ſunny day. | 

Slide ſome of the glaſſes open a little way, every hot 
day, about nine o*clock; and, as the heat of the day in- 
creaſes, continue to open them ſomewhat wider, that a 
proportionable ſhare of freſh air may be admitted; and 
ſhut the glaſſes again about three or four FR 

0 | have 


» " 


the former month, it ſhould now be done. | 
The plants muſt be taken out of the ſmall pots care. 


fully, with the ball of earth entire, and having placed 


two or three inches depth of freſh mould in-the larger 
pots, plant them therein, one in each pot, fill it up round 
1 the ball with more freſh:compoſt, and give directly a lit- 
= - tle water; but in ſliifting theſe plants, obſerve, if any of 
id them be fickly, let ſuch be entirely cleared from the earth 
dont its roots, and pull off ſome of the lower leaves; 
$F 


then trim the fibres-quite cloſe, wk the bottom of the 
main root, and let the whole plant be waſhed ; which 
done, plant it into entire new earth. L 


YZ | The plants being all ſhifted; let them be immediately 


plunged into the bark-bed as before; but before you 

plunge them, the bark. bed muſt firſt be ſtirred up to the 
a bottom, adding, at the ſame time, if not done in the two 
= laſt months, avout one third, but not leſs than one fourth 


part of new tan, mixing both very well together, and 
then immediately plunge the pots to their rims. 


Theſe young plants muſt alſo be duly refreſhed with 
gentle waterings; and let them have freſh. air every: 


warm day. 


— Cas of all othir. Exotics in the Het houſe. 


Con dinue alſo the care of all pther plants in the hot- 


houſe department, ſupply them duly with proper water- 


+ - ©. done, keeping the whole clear from decayed leaves, &c. 


| 
z 
| 


three laſt months. f 
&c. ſuch plants as you would increaſe, -planting or ſow- 
ing them id pots, and plunge them ia the bark bed. 
= Wh _ Likewiſecuttings of green- houſe exotics, or from any 
© --_,_ - other curious plants being planted in pots, and plunged in 
. he bark-bed in this department, it will ſoon ſtrike them. 


- 


* 
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5 where the youn pine-plants, that is to ſay, the crowne- 
and ſuckers of laſt year, were not ſhifted into large pots 


ings; and if any want ſhifting into larger pots, let it be 


' obſerving the ſame general directions as in the two or 


| You may ſtill propagate by cuttings, ſuckers, ſeeds, 


1 3 1 


3 


* * 


| Work 10 be done in the KEY GarDER. 


Melons. 


HE melon-plants, which are in frames, ſhould ſtill 
be carefully ſhaded in the middle of the day; that 

is, when the ſun ſhines vehemently. 4 . 
This ſnould now be particularly practiſed, where there 
is but ſlender depth of earth upon the beds, or where 
the plants are ſituated very near the glaſſes; for if they were 
in that caſe expoſed to the full noon ſun, it would be apt 
to ſcorch the leaves, and would alſo exhauſt the juices of 
the vine or runners, and that of the roots; whereby the 
young fruit, and even thoſe that are ſwelled to ſome tole- 
rable fize, would, for want of the proper nouriſhment, 
be greatly checked, and would thereby take an irregular 


growth, and become ſtunted and very ill. ſhaped, 


Therefore, let ſome thin mats, &c. be ſpread oyer the 
glaſſes every day, when the ſun ſhines fiercely ; but this 
need not be done before eleven o'clock, or thereabouts; 
and the mats may be taken off again about two.  _ 

In doing this work, obſerve to lay only the thickneſs 
of one ſingle mat over the lights, or a thin ſhade of ſtrawy 
litter, &c, for the plants muſt not be darkened by too 
full a ſhade; but a ſlight ſhade in hot ſanny days will 
be of great ſervice, both to the plants and fruit. 4 

Let theſe plants have alſo a large ſhare of freſh air 
every day by raiſing or tilting the lights a conſiderable 
height at the, back of the frame. | | 

Moderate refreſhments of water, at all times, will alſo 
be very ſerviceable to theſe plants now; but in particular 
to ſuch are growing in beds where there is but a ſhallow. 
depth of earth, or that the mould is of a lightiſh tem 
perature. . 

In chat caſe the plants will, in hot weather, require to 
de moderately watered about once a week; and, in doing 


— 
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| this, take care to give but very little water near the main 
- Kem or head of the plants. ICY 


A 


But in beds where there is twelve or fifteen 


inches 


thick of good loamy earth, the melon plants will require 


but moderate ſupplies of water, once in a week or fort- 
night, as you ſhall ſee occaſion; keeping the earth but 


very moderately moiſt, eſpecially while tbe plants are 


about ſetting the general crop of fruit, as'too much hu- 
midity would grovent its ſetting, making them turn yel. 


low and po o 


off; but when a ſufficient ſupply is ſet, and 
advanced alittle in growth, may water more freely; ne- 


ver, however, conſiderably, as much moiſture proves 
alſo hurtful to the roots and main ſtem of the plants, 


being apt to make them rot and decay. 


” 


till about the middle of the month. 
* Bell-glafs Melons. 


— 


The melo lants which are growing under bell or hand- 


glaſſes, ſhould now have full liberty to run out. 


Let each glaſs be raiſed and ſupported upon three props, 
about two or three inches high, and lay the vines out care - 


fully, and in a regular manner. 


Continue to cover them every night with mats, till 
about the middle, or towards the latter end of this 
month; and then, if warm ſettled weather the covering 
may be entirely laid aſide, except the weather ſhould prove 


eccafionally. 


very wet; in which caſe, the coverings may be uſed 


There is nothing more prejudicial to theſe plants than 


too much wet, for this would not only chill the 


periſh many of the roots of the plants. 


hoop arches fixed acroſs the bed. 
Oiled Paper Frames fer Melons, 


young 


Fruit, and prevent its ſetting and (welling,. but would alſo 


Therefore, when the weather at any time happens to 

be very rainy, it would be proper to defend theſe plants 
as much as poſſible from it; and this mult be done by a 
covering of good thick mats, or canvas, ſupported upon 


here it is intended to cover any of the hand-glaf* 
melon ridges with oiled paper frames, it ſhould be done 
in the firſt or ſecond week of this month. | 


Continue to cover the glaſſes every night with mats, 


W 


This 
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This kind of frame will be a great protection to the 
plants and young fruit, if cold wet weather ſhould 
. about the time of its ſetting; and it will alſo 
ſcreen the plants from too great heat of the ſun. 

"Theſe frames ſhould always be placed + — the ridges, 
as ſoon, as theſe plants begin to advance from under the 
hand or bell-glaſles; the glaſſes mult be firſt taken away 
before the frame 1s placed on the bed. * 

By ths method a good crop of melons may be always 
obtained, provided the frames be properly conſtructed, 
and the paper ſecurely paſted on, and well oiled with lin- 
ſeed oil. x 

Such perſons as are not provided with bell or hand- 
glaſſes, may, with the aſſiſtance of theſe frames only, raiſe - 
good melons, provided the plants be tirit raiſed by ſowing 
the ſeed in a hot · bed, under a frame and glaſſes, in March 
or April, as there directed, and planted out on a new hot» 
bed the begioning of May, and papered frames imme. 
diately placed over the bed as ſoon as the plantsare plant- 
ed therein, and be covered with mats every night till the 
middle or latter end of this month. 

But, however, thoſe who have the convenience of hand- 
glaſſes ſhould always place theſe over the plauts when 
firſt ridged out, and to remain till about the begjoning or 


middle of this month, when the plants will have filled the 


glafles ; they ſhould then be entirely taken away, and the 
papered frame put on. NO 
Theſe frames are made of thin ſlips of wood, and are 
conſtructed in the manner and form of the ridge or roof 
of a houſe, or archways; they ſhould be made firm but 
light. | 
bach frame ſhould be ten or twelve feet long, or there. 
abouts, and four nd a half or five feet wide at bot. - 
tom; nairowing gradually on both ſides to a ſharp ridge 
at top. or formed in a roundiog arched manner; making 
the whole two feet and a half or a yard high; in formin 
it, a Þottom frame is conſtructed with two inch and a half 
wide lips of deal, framing it the above length and width; 
and \then have either ſtratght inch-wide rafters, or hoop 
arches carried from both ſides a foot aſunder, and upon 


theſe the paper is to be paſted, firſt drawing pack-thread 
| both ways, as directed below, for the better ſupport of 
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_ On one ſide of the frame there ſhould be two pannels, 
= made to open on hinges; and each of theſe pannels muſt 
4 be eighteen inches wide, making them within two feet of 
l | each end of the frame. 
| Theſe pannels are to be opened occafionally, to exa. 
3 mine the plants and fruit, and to do the neceſſary work 
= - about them; which is better than to take the frames off 
| upon everv occaſion. | FF 0 
e frame being made according to the above dimen- 
ſions, get ſome paper and paſte upon it. The beſt ſort 
for this purpoſe is the large demy printing paper,'or thick 
writing paper, ſuch as is {old for eight - pence or ten · pence 
a quire; and two quires of ſuch paper will cover at leaſt 
one of the above frames. | | 
But, before the paper is paſted on, there ſhould be ſome 
ſmall twine; or packthread, drawn- at equal diſtances, 
along the frame, croſs-ways, the flips of wood, draw- 
ing it firmly round them, and then draw ſome more 
contrary ways acroſs that; this will ſupport the paper, 


when the wind at any time happens to blow. ſtrong | 


againſt it. Wo | 
Then let the paper be neatly paſted upon the frame; 


and when it is perfectly dry, then oil it in the following 
manner: get ſome linſeed oil, and a ſoft pliable bruſh, 


ſuch as painters uſe; dip the bruſh in the oil, and bruſh 
the paper all over lightly with it. The oil will render 
the paper more tranſparent, and make it proof againſt 
rain. t | 


ſome time before they are to be uſed ; for the oil ſhould 


| placed out upon the ridges. . | 
"Fx | Filling up the Alleys between the Melon Ridges. ' 


ridges, ſnould, where there is plenty of any very mo- 
derately warm dung, be now filled up, with that material 
and earth, if not done laſt month, in order that the roots 
of the plants may have full ſcope to run in. 

N ground, the ſpaces or alleys between them not being above 

three or four feet wide, it is adviſeable to fill them up equal 
with the beds, dung below, and earth at tap, the begin- 


4 


— 


Theſe frames ſhould always be made, that is, papered, 
be perfectly well dried in the paper before the frames are 


The alleys, or ſpaces between the hand-glaſs melon” 


Where theſe ridges are-made all, or a great part above : 


ning of this month; and it would be of great — 5 
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if a quantity of new and old dung together was uſed, juſt 
to produce a moderate warmth; for this would throw a 
freſh heat into the beds, which would very much promote 
the ſetting and ſwelling of the young fruit. 

Let the dung be firſt laid in,-and tread it firmly down, 
raiſing it as high as the dung of the ridges; then lay the 


earth over that, raiſing the whole level with the 3 | 


of the ridges or beds. 
. in F rames. 


Take good care of the cucumber plantsin foes, they 
muſt be well ſupplied with freſn air and water. 

Theſe plants, inhot weather, will require to be watered 
every two or three days; and in a morning about ſeven or 
eight o'c lock, or four of five in the evening, are the beſt 
times of the day to do it. | 

Let the plants have air _—__ every da * tilting up 
the lights a canGderable height at the back of the frame; 
but it will be adviſcable to ſhut the lights down a- nights 
the greateſt part of this month, . 

About the middle, or towards the latter end of this 
month, you may raiſe the frame high enough to let the 
plants run out from under it, if it ſhall ſeem neceſſary; 
and may deſend them on nights with mats. 


* Cucumber under Bell. glaſſes, Cc. 


The cucumber plants which are under hand or - bell- 
glaſſes, muſt now be ſuffered to run ru from under 
them. 

Each glaſs ſhould be raiſed upon a three or four props, 
and the vines, or runners of the plants, muſt be trained 
out with care and regularity. 

Let theſe plants be alſo duly aſſiſted, in dry weather, 
with water; they will — it moderately, about three 
times a week, 


. Pickling — 


Thecucumber plants which were ſown the latter end of 
laſt month, in the natutal ground, to produce picklers, 
&c. ſhould now be thinned. This ſhould always be done 


a the rough leaf begins to advance in the heart of the: 
plants, 


ln doing this work; obſerve to leave in each hole, at 
leaſt four of the ſtrongeſt plants, but never more than five 
| or 


\ 
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odere ix, which will be fufficient; let the reſt be drawn ont 
with care, and clear away all the weeds. 


Then earth up the ſhanks of the remaining plants, with. 
in a little of the ſeed · leaves, preſſing them gently aſunder 
at regular diſtances from one another, and immediately 

give each hole a light watering to ſettle the earth; the 
> Plants after this will get ſtreagth, and grow away ſurpriz- 
f To them be often refreſhed with water in dry weather; 
for they will in a dry time need water every other day. 


Sowing and Planting Pickling Cucumbers. 
Cucumber ſeed may ſtill be town where required; and 
the firſt week in the month is not too late to ſow a full 
crop of picklers. If you put the ſeed into the ground 
time between the firſt and fifteenth day of the month, it 
will ſacesed; but, however, where a main crop is de- 
pending, we adviſe to ſow the ſeed the beginning of the 

month. TI . 

The plants raiſed from theſe ſowings will come into 
bearing about the beginning or middle of Auguſf, and 
they will yield fruit plentifully all the remaining part of 
that month, and great part of September. 

We hinted laſt month with regard to picklmg cucum- 
bers, that the kitchen gardeners about London, in wet 
cold ſeaſons, often raiſe their plants on a flight hot bed, 
ſowiog their ſeed in the third week in May. And where 
that was practiſed, it is now time, in the firſt or ſecond 


week in this month, to tranſplant them; which ſhould be 


done when the plants begin to put out their firſt rough 
leaves. 0 4 | | 
Let the method of planting be obſerved as directed laſt 
month. | | 
5 . ; (Celery. 1 
Tranſplant celery into trenches to remain to blanch. 
That which was ſown early will be grown to a proper 
ſize for this purpoſe by the firſt or fecond week of this 
month, when it ſhould be planted ; and ſome of the ſe- 


of the month for a general crop. 


. - cond ſowing ſhould be planted out towards the latter end 


: 


Chooſe for theſe plants a piece of rich ground in an 
open ſituation; then mark out the trenches by line, ow 


#0 
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a foot wide; and allow the ſpace of three feet between 
trench and trench, which will be ſufficient'for the early 
plantation r 
Dig each trench neatly, about ſrx or eight inches, ora 
moderate ſpade deep, laying the earth that comes gut 
equally on each ſide, then dig the bottom level; or firſt, - 
if thought neceſſary, in poor ground, lay the thickneſsof 
three inches of very rotten dung along in the bottom of 
each trench, and let the bottom be neatly dug, burying the 
dung equally, a moderate depth, then put in the plants. 
Plant them in one ſingle row, juſt along the middle of 
each trench, allowing the diſtance of five inches, or there- 
about, between plant and plant in the row; as ſoon as 
they are planted give them ſome water, and repeat it 
occafionally till they have taken root. 

. Theſe-plants will, in about a month or ſix weeks after 
they are planted out, require to be moderately earthed 
up; and this is done in order to render the flalks white 
and tender: the earthing then muſt be performed in dry 
days: the earth muſt be broken ſmall, and:take care to 
Jay it gently to both ſides of the plants, and not to earth 
them too high at firſt, leſt you bury the hearts; this 
earthing ſhould, after you begin, be repeated every week 
or fortaight, or thereabouts, till the plants are ready for 
uſe. See Fuly, Ce. "FS. EDS CIS 


4 3 
Endrve., 
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Tranſplant endive for blanching; ſome of the firſt ſown 
plants of May will be ready. for this by the middle, or 
towards the latter end of the month. "IPL HIS 

An open ſpot of good 2 muſt be choſen for theſe 

plants; let it be neatly dug, one ſpade deep, and rake 
the ſurface ſinootu. „ e Wl 
Then put in the plants by line, about a foot aſunder 
every way, and let them have ſome water as ſoon as 
* are plante. 0401? % ads Ent Oaty 

at there ſhould not be many of theſe early ſown plants 

planted out; that is, not to deceive yourſelf in, planting | 
vut enough for a main crop: for the plants, if, they wer 

ſown in May, will moſt of them be apt to run'to 11 2 


— * 
” * CE * . ” 
1 


75 before they arrive to any tolerable ſtate of iadturity, | 
1 Sow endive-ſeed for a principal crop, and ro ſaceeedl a \ 

thoſe which were ſown the former month; ONS 2 on 
foot | 3 a 0 * | Ge 2 \ "Thi — 
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The beſt endive to 3 a full crop is the green curled 
Wn this ſort is not only the beſt for ufe, bo the hardieſt, 
for it will endure wet and cold in winter, better than any 
other kind. But you may likewiſe ſow; as a variety for 
a ſallad, ſome of the white curled fort, 

- Likewiſe ſow e leaved Batavia endive; this is 
| thebeſiort for ſtewi rows very large, and, if tied 
- up, will cabbage wel AY be very white, and eats alſo 
well in a ſallad: but "his. ſort js not hardy, for it ſoon 
rots in a wet autumn, and a moderate froſt will kill it. 
Let all thoſe ſorts of endive ſeed be ſown in an 
ſpot, not too thick, and rake it in equally. It will. be 

r to ſow ſome of the ſeeds at two different times this 
month, the beginning, and towards the latter end, which 
s the only way to have a regular ſupply of. good plants, 

But. for the main autumn and winter crop, generally 
ſow about the ſecond or third, and fourth week in the 
month; for that which-is ſown earlier is very apt to run 

p for ſeed early in autumn, and befare _ playa ar- 
— to full growth. 


| ; Planting Letter, 
The lettuce· plants which were ſown in April and May, 
mould now be tranſplapted into an open ſpot of good 


und. 
Let this be done in moiſt weather ; fortheſe plants will 


not ſucceed well if planted out in a dry time; but where 
there is a neceſſity for planting them out in dry weather, 
let the following method be practiſed. 

Draw, with a ſmall hoe, ſome. ſhallow drills, about a 


Foot aſunder, and then plant one row of lettuces in each 


drill, ſetting the plants alſo a foot from one another, and 


e them ſome water. | 

placing theſe-plants in drille, they can be more con- 
* venjently watered ; and a ſmaller. quantity will do than 
if planted on level ground, for the moilture. will be much 
longer retained; this is therefore the beſt m_— of 


paves them: at this ſeaſon. | : 


"Os Sem Lettuce. ſeed. 
So leubee- led to raiſe ſome plants to \fapply the 


table i in 88 ſt and September. 
The heft Kinds to ſow now are the grand admirable, 


con, Cilicia, Imperial, and brown un letiuce, for au- 
But 


ſetile the earth well about their roots. 


"their heads. 


in the firſt or ſecond week, and ſow ſome more between 
the eighteenth and twenty-fourth, or end of the month, 
So a ſucceſſion of ſalmon and ſhort top radiſh to drr 
next month, if a ſupply of young ones are required 
Aoring the former; obſerve as in the laſt month, &. 
Likewiſe may be ſowed now, ſome of the ſmall white 


turnep- radiſh, in an open ſitustion, and towards the latter 
end of the month; you may likewiſe ſow a moderate 
portion of the large black, or Spaniſh'turnep-rooted ra- 
-diſh, to draw in Auguſt and September, 


| 3 | [39 
Sow-creſſes and muſtard, and other ſmall fallad ſeeds 
at leaft once every week or fortnight, | 
Theſe ſeeds muſt now be ſown in a ſhady border, or 
otherwiſe ſhaded with mats in hot funny days; and the 
place where they are ſown ſhould be often refreſhed in dry 
weather with water; and this ſhould be praiſed both * 
before and after the plants begin to appear. See Fuly . 
and Augſt. a Det + 
| | Brick out Caulifloyyers. | | 
The cauliflower-plants which wersſown in May, forthe 
Michaelmas crop, ſhould, about the third week in this 
month, be pricked out ãn. a nurſery bed of rich earth. 
Prepare for them a bed about forty inches broad, in an 
2 fituation.; then put in the plants, three inches 


aſunder, or thereabout, and give them a little water to 


It will be proper to ſhade them from the hot ſun till they 
have taken good root, for this will be a great advantage; 
and they muft alſo be occafionally watered, that is, if 
the weather ſhould prove dry. | « 

The plants are to remain in this bed a month or five 
weeks, to get ſtrength, and then to be planted 
good in the places where they are to remain to pp 
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| 'Care of early Cauliflowers new arriving to PirfeRion, 
Continue to look over the plantations of early cauli. 
flowers now and then, in order to break down ſome of 

the large leaves over the young heads, according as they 
- appear. 33 ij os 


1; Theſe plants, which are ftill advancing in growth, or 


part coming into flower, ſhould, in very dry weather, be 
well watered, which will keep the plants in a growing 
* fate, and produce very large flowers or heads, 


Make a baſon round. each plant to contain the water, 


If they have one or two hearty. waterings, that is, 


About one or two pots to each you ſo as to moiſten the 
* 


ee Earth as far as their roots extend, they will want no more, 
: and the baſons may be filled up again. 
To ſave Cauliflower ſeed. 


To ſave cauliflower-ſeed, ſhould now mark ſome of « 


'-- the earlieſt plants when in full perfection, with the largeſt 
white, and cloſeſt heads, which muſt not be gathered, 
and the plants left in the ſame place; they will ſhoot 
up into ſeed ſtalks in July and Auguſt, and ripen ſegd 
—_— 
- 5 + Turns. ö 

Nou ſow a full crop: of -turneps for autumn uſe. 

I be ſeed may be ſown any time this month; but ſome 
time between the tenth and twenty fifth of the month is 
the beſt time to ſow the principal autumn crop. 

_ * However, let the ſeed be ſown, if poflible, in adrip- 
ping time; or, at leaſt, when there is a proſpect of rain 

Falling ſoon, ot immediately after. Take good care to 


ſo this ſeed equally, and moderately thin, tread it 


© down evenly, and rake or harrow it in immediately, . 
Hoe the turneps which were ſown in May, and thin 
the plants in a regular manner. 

Tbhis work ſhould, always be begun when the plants 

have gotten rough lea ves, a little more than an inch broad; 

for then the work can be performed with expedition and 

_ , regularity, with greater adyantage to the growth of the 

UT TONE TON WF? oe of 
of Leave the plants eight inches diſtant from one another, 
or thereabout. | 
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| Carrots and Parſneps. h 


The crops of carros and parſneps now demand parti 


cular care. 8 


They muſt be cleared thoroughly from weeds; and let . 


the plants, where they ſtand tod thick, be thinned out to. 


proper diſtances in due time; for it is a great advantage to 


theſe plants, to allow them timely room to grow. 


Let them be thinned regularly, allowing fix or eight. 


p » 


inches diſtance between plant and plant. 


But in thinmlog the carrots, it will be proper to obſerve 


the ſame rule as directed in May; that 1s, let thoſe which 
are to ſtagd to take their full growth, be allowed the ſame « 
diſtance above-mentioned ;- but where the carrots are in- 


tended to be drawn while young, thin them only about 
four or five inches diſtance from one another at preſent, 


, and when arriyed to about half an inch fize, may thin” 


them by degrees for yſe. 
| | Ned Beet. | . 
The crop of red beet ſhould be thinned and cleared 
from weeds; : "od 
The ſeeds of theſe plants being ſometimes ſowed in drills, 


ten inches or a foot aſunder, whefe that method was 
practiſed, you can now readily clear out the weeds and 


thin the plants; obſerving to thin them to ten or twelve 
inches diſtance in the rows, ſo that they may ftand that 


= 


diſtance every way from one another. 


Alſo where the ſeed was ſown broad-caft, ſo as the plants 


ſtand promiſcuouſly, they maſt likewiſe be cut out to the 
above diſtance, and the roots will grow to a large ſize. 


| White and Green Beer, EY 4 
White and green beet are cultivated only for their 


leaves which are uſed in ſoups ; and ſometimes, when the 
leaves of the large white beet are grown to a large fize, 
they are by ſome ſtripped to the mid rib, which is alſo 


peeled and ſtewed, and eaten like aſparagus, . ** © 


Theſe plants muſt alſo, be allowed good room to grow, — 


for their leaves ſpread a great way; let them therefore be 
thinned to the ſame diſtance adviſed for the red beet, 
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1 | 35 if to ſucceed the plapts-of. thoſe ſown in May; but if 


too cloſe, let them be: properly thinned. 8 
This may be performed either by ſmall hoeing or hand; 
but the former is the · moſt expeditious and effectual me. 


thod for the benefit of the crops, being careful to thin the 


Plants with great regularity, leaving the moſt promiſing 


thereof, from about three to four or ſive inches diſtance 
n thoſe defigned for the full crop; obſerving that Portu- 
l onions require more room than the other kinds, 
But fuch crops as are intended-to be culled out gra. 
dvally for uſe while young, need not. be thinned but mo- 
derately, or only juſt'where they grow in cluſters; and 
afterwards in drawing them occafionally for uſe, thin them 
e leaving a ſufficiency. of the beft plants to ſtand 
to bulb. | & os 
helfe plants ſhould. be kept conſtantly: very free from 
weeds, | _ 
For the particular. manner of cleaning and thinning: 
theſe plants, ſee the work of May. 5 


Now tranſplant leeks; the plants will be grown to 2 
proper fze for this purpoſe by. the third or fourth week 
in 
iu rows, eight or nine inches aſunder, and about fix 

. Inches from one another in the row. fes 


* Froccoli. 
prick out from the ſeed-bed the young broccoli plants 
which were ſown in May. | 


Dig ſor them a bed ortwo of good mellos ground, and. 
rake the ſurface even; then put in the plants three or 


-. * 


e month. 


* 


four inches aſunder _ e Water them immedi- 
Occà 


ately, and repeat it nally in dry weather. 
g 12 them remain in this bed about a month, or five ot 
fix weeks, and then plant them out for good. 
Zo more broccoli ſeed. This ſowing ſhould be per- 
formed in the firſt or ſecond week of the month; that is, 
9 
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| Clear the crops of onions, and where the plants ſtand: | 


They muſt be plantediin an open ſpot of good ground, 


| 293 _ 
none were then fown, i itis moſt neceſſary to ſow ſome in 
the firſt week in this month. 


Theſe plants raiſed from this ſowing will proves good 
heads next February and March, &c. 
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Nen. 
«i The browe-cole, or bore-cole plants which were fon 
18 in the beginning of laſt month, or in . gle ſhould — 
0 have a quantity thinned out from che ſeed- bed 
223 ed into a nurſery bed. Set theſe plants four — 
aſunderieach way; and there let them grow about a 
* month or five weeks, by which time they will have ac- 
2g quired ſtrength, and muſt then be planted out where they 
40 are to remain, the diſtance- as below. 
5 Likewiſe let a quantity of che forward bore · cole plants, 


which were raiſed in March or April, be planted out 
fidally-to remain, in-rows two feet and a half aſunder, 
= and water or them” 5 


ag: | lea: 


plant another crop of kidney. beam; they will ſue · 
ceed thoſe which were planted laſt month. 
Any of the dwarf kinds may flill be-planted any bone 
in this month, But, in order to have & regular pen 
it will be proper to plant a crop in the week; and 
let ſome more be planted about the twentieth, and to- | 
d. wards the latter —_ of the month. 
ix The climbing, or running kinds of kidney-beans of any 
ſorts, may alſo, where required, be planted now. | 
The beſt kinds of .runners to plant at this time are, the 
white Dutch fort, and alſo the ſcarlet bloſſom, and large 
white kind; theſe ſorts are exceeding good bearers, and 


* 


* 


to none better to eat. 
Theſe rapping kinds ſhould be plarited in the firſt or 
4. ſecond week df the month, if for a full crop; though | 
or will ſucced any time in this month, but the ſooner the 
. better; and thoſe which were planted at this time will 
begin to bear in July, but more abundantly in Auguſt, 
or | and will continue till October, provided the | 


proves any thing mild till that ſeaſon. 

In planting the different kinds of kidney-begns, do not 
fail to allow each ſort room enough, that is, let drills be 
opened for the running kinds at leaſt three feet and a 
eng 8 04 half, 
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half, or four feet aſunder; and allow for the dwarf kinds- 
> a and a half, or a yard diſtance between drill and. 


Is planting any kinds of. kidney- beans, it will ao be 


Proper, if the ground be very dry, to water the drills well 
before you put in the beans,” This ſhould not be omitted 

in a dry time, as it will promote. the free ſprouting of: 
the beans, and they will riſe ſooner and more regularly. 
+ Now draw ſome earth to the ſtems of the kidney<beans 
which were planted laſt month; for this will ſtrengthen, 


the plants; and bring them forward greatly in their growth; 


Likes iſe place fticks, or poles, &c. to the running 


kinds of kidney-beans, which were planted the begin- 


ning of May; and let this be done in proper time. 


This ſhould be done as ſoon as the plants begin to ſend; 


out their runners, for theꝝ willthencatch the ſticks readily, 


| Aſparagus, 2 
Aſparagus ſtill continues in perfection; obſerving to 
cut or gather the buds, as directed laſt month. 

Zut let it be remembered, it is adviſeable to terminate 
the general cutting for the year ſoon aſter the twentieth 
or twenty fourth of the month, otherwiſe it will weaken 
the roots; for ſo long as you continue to cut the buds, the 
roots continue ſending up new ſhoots, though every time 
ſmaller; and, if continued late in the ſeaſon, would ſo 
greatly exhauſt themfelves,. that the future produce next 
year, &c. would be diminiſhed'in proportion 
Before the aſparagvs run up to ſtalks, you ſhould now 
clear the beds perfectly from weeds; for that work cannot 
be ſo readily done after the ſtalks have ſnot up to a great 
height. Rn oe 
a Great care ſhould now be taken to keep the aſparagus 
planted laſt ſpring perfectly clear from weeds. 
And the young plants which were ſown in the ſpring 

will now be up, and ſhould be carefully hand-weeded. 


Peas and Beam. . 


Peas may ſtill be ſowed, and you may alſo plant beans. 
Though thoſe peas and beans which are planted at this 
ſeaſon, do not always ſucceed in bearing abundantly, it 
will, however, where there is ground at liberty, be worth 
che trial, to put in a few of each, at two or on — 
"3a F N , / er 
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ferent times in this month; and if the ſeaſon ſhould prove. 
ſomewhat moiſt, there will be a | Shaw chance of rea 
a tolerable crop from- them in Auguſt and. Ae 
at which time they will be a rarity. _. ; 
The beſt beans to plant now, are the ſmall kinds; none 
better than the white bloſſom, ſmall Spaniſh, long pods, | 
mumford, mazagan, and the like kinds; I have'gather-, 
ed plentifully from theſe ſorts at Michaelmas. ONES 
| But the large kinds of peas, ſuch as marrowfats, &c. 
may ſtill be 3 z and it Ie wil de alſo proper to ſow a 
few 15 the beſt kinds of hotſpur and dwarf peas. « 
Obſerve, that if the weather and ground be very dry, 
i: will be proper to ſoak the peas and beans in water for 
a few hours; Let the water be taken from a pond or river, 
7 let the ſeed lie therein eight or ten hours; then ſow, 
lant them, 
et theſe late crops be ſowed or planted i in the moiſteſt” 
part of the ground, where convenient, but not in a ſhady. 
place, for in ſuch a ſituation the plants would dray up, 
and come to nothing'; and remember to allow chem ſuf⸗ 
ficient room between the rows, for much depends open, 
that this time of fowing-”- 
Top your beans-which are now in bloſſom, obſerving .. -£ 
* rules mentioned: / 


Sawoys and Cabbages, -* : 5 85 > My 


Now is the time to plant a full er6p”of ſavoys and 
eabbages for autumn and winter ſervice.. 
Likewiſeplant out the red cabbages which were ſown i in”, 
the ſpring, and they will be cabbaged by October, &c. 

In planting out all theſe kinds, take opportunity of 
moiſt or ſhowery weather, if poſſible; which will be f 
conſiderable advantage; planting them in rows two ſeet 
and a half aſunder, by two feet diſtance in each o | 
and if dry weather, give water at planting, &c. © + 

But in gardens, where there is no ground vacant from 
other crops, or where there is a neceſſity of making the 
moſt of every piece of kitchen ground, you may plant 
the ſavoy and cabbage plants between rows of forward 
beans, and early cautiflowers, or ſuch like cropsas —_ 

at in rows, and are ſoon to come al the ground. 
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Sowing Cabbage and Coleauorts. 

Tou may now ſow e (Hani of the ſugar-loaf, 
Yorkfhire, and other quick-heading ſorts: the plants 
from this ſowing will produce fine young heads in Sep- 
tember, Ockober, November, and December 
Sow alfo, about the middle of the month, ſome of the 

| _ cabbage kinds to plant out for early autumn cole- 
$ | | | 


: 


Plant Pot-herbs, and other Aromatic Plants. ' 
Plant out from the ſeed-bed, the young thyme, ſavory, 
| un marjoram, and hyffop. _ ds "bes 

The plants will be ready to remove about the third or 
fourth week in the month; but let it be done, if poſſible, 


| Ina ſhowery time. Prepare ſome beds for that purpoſe, 
three feet and a half broad; rake the furface ſmooth, 
and then put in the plants. | | 
Plant them by line; ſetting them ſix or eight inches 
aſunder every way, and water them. i ee 
Or ſome of theſe plants may be occafionally planted 
in edgings, along the fides of any particular beds or bor- 
, &c. > 4 * 2 | | | | 
Ex But when this is intended, you may, if you pleaſe, ſow 
the ſeed in that order in the ſpring; ſowing nt in ſmall drills, 
and fo permitting the plants to remain where thus ſown. 
Plant out alſo ogy, burnet, clary, marigold, an- 
gelica, and carduus, and all other pot and phy fical herbs 
that were ſown in the ſpring of laſt autumn. ' 
Plant them a foot or fifteen inches diftance every way. 
Zutthe borage ſucceeds beſt without tranſplanting; only 
_ obſerving to thin the plants to about a foot diſtance every 
way; and the marigolds may alſo be treated in the ſame 
munter; but theſe will ſucceed well enough either way. 
Plant, whore wanted, flips of ſage ; take the young . 
ſhoots of the year, and they will take root tolerably well, 
any time in this month; plant them in a ſhady border. 
The ſlips or cuttings of rhyme, favory, and hyſſop, may 


. alſo fill be planted where required; alſo cuttings of mint. 


Likewiſe plant, where required, flips or cuttings of 
lavender, and lavender-cotton, rue, roſemary ; and the 
like kinds of plants. | r 

Let the above ſlips or cuttings be planted in a ſhady 
fGituation ; and, in dry weather, fer them be now and then 
Ty watered; if this is done not one in ten will 


Gather 


in the ſun to dry; for * would exhauſt them too much 


June. ] 
Gather Mint and a Herbs. 


"Gather mint towards the end of this month, for dryings. 
provided the plants are nearly of full growth, and 
ning to flower; and alſo for that purpoſe, gather all ach. 
kinds of phyfical fon as are 44 in flower. 

Theſe ſorts of plants ſnould be generally gathered * 
they begin to flower; for they are then in che groateſt 
perfection, and much the-beſt for their ſeveral purpoſes. 

They muſt becutin a dry day, and immediately ſpread, - 
or hung up in a dry airy room, out of the reach of the 
ſag, wo they may dry gently. Never lay-theſe herbs - 


and render them . * _ ao p 

Cut pepper-mint for diſtillin mint, 
_— and the like kind . 

Theſe and all other plants that are intended to be dil. 
tied ſnould alſo be 22 for that purpoſe, when they 
are arrived almoſt at full grow th, and beginning to flower, 
as juſt above obſerved; therefore, if they do not begin 
to flower this month, defer cutting them till net. 

But be fure to cut them in 0p day; and nen 
de alſo thoroughly dry. 


Capficumi, Love · applet, and Bafil. ' | 

Plant out capſicums, love-apples, and baſil, if hd * 

laſt month; ſee the methods there directed; and chooſe 
— weather for planting them. 


Watering in General. 
Witer, in dry weather, all the different kinds of plants - 
which have been lately planted ont: this ſhould a 
performed till the plants have taken root. 8 


Scorzenera, Salſafy, and Hamburyh Parſley. 

Thin and clear from weeds, the crops of — | 
ſalſafy, ſkirrets, and large rooted parſley; which perform * 
by hoe; cutting aut the plants as inches diſtance ; and 


cut up all weeds. - 


Garlick and Shatlors, 
Garlick and ſhallots, if required for early uſe, dne 
may be taken up. See Fuly, &c. 


Cardoons. 
Plast out cardoons inte the place where they o 
waa rant | 
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| T heſe plants muſt be allowed a conſiderable ſpace of 
room to grow, and in order that they may be conveni- 
K 


ently earthed up to the proper height. * 


Chooſe a ſpot of the beſt ground for them, in a free 
Fi let this be very well dug; then put in the 
plants in rows, allowing a yard and a half between the 


fituation, an 


rows; and ſet the plants three feet and a half frem one 


another in the row. You may either plant them on level 
ground, or may make ſhallow holes like a baſon, in the. 


places where the plants are to ſtand, at the diſtance 
above mentioned; and ſo put one plant in each hole. 


Let them be watered as ſoon as planted, and attimes, 


till they have taken root. 


The reaſon for ſetting the above plants at ſo great a 


diſtance from one another, is, as before ſaid, in order 


that you may be able to-maintain a ſufficient quantity of 
earth between them, to land them up to a due height for 


blanching : for when the plants arrive af their full growth, 
and between three and four feet high, they, ſhould be 


_  earthed up almoſt to their tops, firſt tying the leaves of 


each plant cloſe together with hay or ſtraw- bands. 
But for the method bf earthing them, ſee the work of 

September and October. TS 2 5 

E. Theſe plants are a ſpecies of artichoke, (Cynara) their 
leaves being very like them; but it is the ſtalks of the 


leaves only of the cardoons that are uſed ; which is prin- 


cipally in ſoup and for ſewing, but they muſt firſt be 


rendered perfectly white and tender, by landing up as 
above mentioned, otherwiſe would be intolerably bitter. 


| Radifhes and Spinach, 


; Radiſhes and ſpinach may ſtill be ſowed at two or three 
different times this month, if a conſtant ſupply of theſe 


plants are required: chooſe an apen ſpace of ground, 
and as ſoon as digged, ſow the ſeed, each kind ſeparate, 

' tread them down, and rake them in evenly. SIE 
Thin and weed the crops of radiſhes and ſpinach, which 


* 


were ſowed laſt month. 


* 
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Aoricot- trees, Me. 


HERE the apricot, peach, and nectarine- trees, 

were not looked over, aud put into proper order 
laſt month, it muſt now be done. | Tr 
This work ſhould be begun the beginning of the month, 
and followed with the utmoſt diligence ll the whole is 
completed; for where theſe trees are ſuffered to remain 
long im the wild confuſed manner that they naturally grow 
into at this ſeaſon, it would not only. prove detrimental, 
in a great degree, to the trees, but would alſo very much 
retard the growth and —_ of theſe kinds of fruit. 

. Therefore let theſe wall-trees be now, in general, gone 

over; taking good care to clear away all the ill- grown 
and ill-placed ſhoots: for this will not only ſtrengthen , 
but make more room, to train the. uſeful ſhoots in a 
proper manner to the wall. 2 . 
That is, let all ſuch ſhoots as are very luxuriant in their 
growth, be, in general, diſplaced: and alſo, all the fore- 
right ſhoots; and all ſuch as are not well placed for ttain- 
ing in, muſt likewiſe be taken off. | 


et them be taken off quite cloſe to the place from 
whence they are produced. 8 8 
But obſerve to leave, in every part of theſe trees, a 
ſufficient quantity of the beſt ſhoots for the purpoſe of 
bearing next year; that is, leave all the regular and mo- 
derate growing fide and terminal ſhoots, that are any 
® > well fituated, and can be conveniently laid in; 
and, at the ſame time, let them all be laid in cloſeto the 
wall, in a neat manner. | a | 
Do not ſhorten any of the ſhoots, for the reaſon menti- 
oned laſt month; but lay them in large and ſmall, at their 
full length, except occaſionally ſhortening any particular 
ſhoot in a vacancy, to gain more wood. A 
Let the ſhoots, in general, be laid, or nailed in, as re- 
pularly as can be; and take par:icular care to train them 
in ſuch a manner as the leaves may afford a moderate, 
ſhade, in hot ſunny days, to the fruit; for all kinds of 
wall- fruit thrive much the b2ſt under a flight coverture - 
of leaves: the leaves will a:ſo ſhelter the fruit ſomewhat < 


from the cold night air. & | 
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\ Thinning Wall fruit. 


Thin the wall-fruit, where it is produced thick, and 
_ ill remaining cloſe upon the trees. | 
TLhbis is to be underſtood principally of apricots, peaches, 
and nectarines: and in thinning them, let the ſame rule 
be obſerved now, as that mentioned in the laſt month, of 
the ſame kinds of fruit. 5 . 95 
| | Apple-trees, 


The apple, pear, plum, and cherry-trees, both agaiaſt 
walls — 60 cy will now have made ſtrong ſhoots; and 
Where it was not done in May, it is now-full time they 
were gone over, and properly regulate. 
Let thoſe trees be looked over with very good attention, 
and let them now be properly cleared from all uſeleſs and 
unneceſſary ſhoots of the year; that is to ſay, let all fin- - 
gularly luxuriant ſhoots, wherever they appear, be taken 
off cloſe: all foreright ſhoots muſt alſo be taken away; 
and alſo ſuch ſhoots as are produced in parts of the trees, 
where they cannot be properly trained in; and ſuch as 
are abſolutely not wanted for a fuppiy of wood, muſt all 
be diſplaced ; at the ſame time being careful to retain a - 
moderate ſupply of the beſt regular placed ſhoots, totrain 
in, to chooſe from the winter pruning, by the rules ex- 
plained below, viz. FEW Elo ͤ˖ XA 
That in ordering theſe trees, it muſt be obſerved, that 
there is no need to leave ſuch a general ſupply of young 
wood, as in peaches, nectarines, &c. which bear their. 
fruit always upon the one year old ſhoots,-and in conſe- 
quence thereof there is a neceſſity to leave every ſummer 
a general ſupply of young wood, in every part of the tree: 
for, as in apples, pears, plums, and cherries, their 
branches do not begin to bear till they are two or three, - 
and ſome four or five years old; that is, the branches of 
cC6hberries generally begin to bear at one and two; the plum 
and apple, two or three; but thoſe of the pear, are at 
leaſt three, but are ſometimes four or five years before 
they begin to bear: and when the faid branches of all theſe 
- kinds have arrived to a fruitfulſtate, the ſame bearers con- 
- tinue bearing more and more, for many years; ſo that, 
as above hinted, there is no occaſion, after the trees arc 
once furniſhed fully with bearing branches, to leave ſuch 
3 N R a general 
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a general and conſtant ſupply of young wood as in the 
trees above-mentioned; but, notwithſtanding, it will be 
d roper to leave in every tree, ſoine of the beſt grown and 
well placed fide ſhoots, and particularly in the muſt vacant 
28, aces, and towards the lower parts, together with the 
bs - ding one to each branch, if room: and this ſhoaid not 
of now be omitted; for ſome of theſe will very probably be 
wanted to lay in to ſupply ſome place or other of the tree, 
in the winter pruning. | | 
And where there appears to bean abſolute want of wood, 
in any part of theſe trees, do not fail, in that caſe to leave, 


oft : if poflible, ſome good ſhoots in ſuch vacant parts. 
nd It is always the beſt method to leave in a moderate 
ey way, full enough of the beſt ſhoots of this ſeaſon; they 
; will be ready in caſe they ſhould be wanted to fill up any 
dn, - vacancy, or to ſupply the place of old, uſeleſs, or dead 
nd wood, when you come to prune in winter; and ſuch ſhoots 
in- as are not wanted at that time, may then be — eaſily cut 
cen away; and there is nothing like leaving enough of proper 
73 young wood to chooſe from, at the principal pruning time. 
es, Leet all the ſhoots which are now left be retained at their 
E full length, and nailed, or otherwiſe faſtened up clofe to 
all the wall or eſpalier, in a regular manner all ſummer. 
a | | | 
ain Method to fill vacant parts of Wall-trees with Branches. 
ex- | | n 
At this ſeaſon it will be proper to obſerve, that where ' 
hat + there are any vacant ſpaces in any kind of wall, oreſpalier- 
ung trees, it is now a moſt eligible time to prepare to furniſi 
heir them with the requiſite ſupply of wood in ſuch parts; the 
nſe- ſame year, by pinching or pruning mort ſome contigu- 
mer ous young ſhoots, | 8 
ee: - For example, if two, three, or more branches may he 
heir wanted to fill the vacancy, and ſuppoſe there be only a 
ree, - young ſhoot produced in or near that place, it will, in 
s of / fuch cafe, be proper in the firſt or ſecond week of the 
lum month to ſhorten the ſaid ſhoot or ſhoots, to three, four 
e at or five eyes, according to their ſtrength ; and by this 
fore practice each ſhoot will ſend forth two or three, or perhaps 
heſe four lateral ſhoots the ſame ſeaſon, to fill the vacancy. | 
con- be above method of ſhortening the young ſhoots of the 
that, ſame ſeaſon may likewiſe be practiſed on young trees, to 
we procure a ſupply of branches to form a head. . 
uc = a , b _” . 5 . ob 
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| New-plamted Trees. 


will make ſtronger ſhoots than thoſe that are not; likewiſe 


take care to keep the earth well cloſed about the ſtems of 


i trees, that the ſun, or wind, may not have 
acceis ü 


that way, to dry the earth near the roots. 


Look to the young wall and eſpalier- trees, planted laſt . 
autumn or ſpring, and which were headed down. in the 
ſpring ; oy will have made ſome ſtrong ſhoots,” and the 


ſaid ſhoots ſhould now be nailed tothe wall, both to train 


them timely up in regular order, and to ſecure them from 
the power of the wind. | 


te in the ſpring. | 
e oy Vines. 


The vines againſt the walls which were not looked 


over, and properly regulated laſt month, will now re- 
quire it very much. 5 


Where this work was omitted in the former month, it 
ſhould now be forwarded with all convenient expedition, 


- otherwiſe it will be ĩimpoſſible to procore, at the proper 


ſeaſon, large and well. ripened grapes; for when the vines 


are permitted to run into diſorder, it is agreatdiſadvanta 


| Partsof the wood where wanted, muſt likewiſe be ef, ao 


to the fruit, for the bunches of grapes will not only 
ſmall, but will alſo be very irregular, and the grapes will 
ripen late; and, at beſt, will be ill taſted. 


Therefore, where it was not done in May, let the vines 
be now, in general, gone over: and let them be thorough!y - 


cleared from all uſeleſs ſhoots, as deſcribed laſt month; and 


then let all the uſeful ſhoots be immediately nailed in cloſe 


to the wall, in a regular and neat manner, | 
| Obſerve now, in ordering the vines, as in the laſt 


month, to nail in all the ſtrong ſhoots that have fruit 4 | 


them; and all ſuch other ſhoots as are ſtrong, and riſe in 


Examine new-planted fruit-trees, that is, ſuch as were 
planted laſt autumn, winter, or ſpring ; in particular ſtand- 
ard trees: ſee that they be well ſecured, ſo that they cannot 
de rocked about by the wind, to diſtarb their roots. 
This ſhould be duly attended to, but particularly ſuch 
ſtandard-trees which have tall ſtems and full heads; for it 
will evidently appear that thoſe trees, which are-ſecured, 


ike mufl till be given in very dry weather, to new- 
pants trees; but in particular to ſuch as were planted © 
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Jaid in cloſe; but clear away all ſmall weak hoots.in every. 
part: and likewiſe take off all ſuch ſhoots as are barren, * 
and riſe in places where not wanted, or cannot be * | 
trained in. | 

Thoſe vines which were looked over, and ordered in 
May, ſhould now be looked over again. 

In doing this, obferveto clear awayall ſhoots whatever, | 
that have been produced fince laſt month; and be ſure to rub 
off all thoſe ſmall ſhoots, which riſe from the fides of-the 


ſame ſummer muy. and that of the old wood. 


f 
Fi agards. 


The 3 ſtill demands a good ſhare of des esst | 
the vines muſt not be ſuffered to run into confuſion, for in 
preventing: this depends the whole ſucceſs. 

Therefore let the bearing ſhoots be trained to the Rakes; 
with ſome degree of regularity, ſo that every ſhoot may 
enjoy the ſame benefit of the ſun and free air. At the ſame 
time diſplace all weak and ſtraggling ſhoots, and all ſuch 
as cannot be trained in proper to the ſtakes, 

Deſtroy weeds in the vineyard; this is alſo a very neva” 
ſary work, for it is abfolutely a very great advantage to the 
growth. and timely ripening; of. the grapes, to keep the 
ground. near the vines clean. | 


Budding, or — 


Zudding or inoeulating may be begun upon ſtone fruits 
towards 2 latter end of the month. 

The ſorts proper to begin upon, are the early kings of 
apricots, peaches, and nectarines. 

Cloudy weather beſt ſuits this work 3. but if no ſack _ 
weather happens, it will then be moſt” proper to do, it 
principally in a. morning or evening. 

The proper ſtocks on which to bud the above kinds of- 
, fruit-trees are principally thoſe of the plum, raiſed from 
the ſtones of the fruit; and when two or three years old, 
are of a proper fizeto bud upon; or theſe ſtocks may be. 
alſo raiſed from the ſuckers of plum-trees: See the work, 
of Budding, next month, for the different ſorts of ſtocks, 
and the work of F ebruary, where are direct. ons for raiſing. 
them, both from ſeed and ſackers; 

The buds muſt be inſerted one ina ſtock at abhut fix in- 
ches EEG ground, if the tree is intended to be * 

or 
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for the wall; Ke. but for a ſtandard, the building may be 


performed at the height of three, four, five or fix feet. 
Hut the manner of performing this ope tion is inſert. 


ed in full, in the work of the nurſery for July. 


| The firawberry-beds muſt now be duly ſupplied, in 


weather with water. | 
"The waterings ſhould, in a very dry time, be repeated 


every two or three days, from the beginning till about the 
middle of the month; for about that time the principal 
crop of moſt kinds of ftrawberries'will be about ſetting, 


and ſwelling to their reſpective fizes; and while the fruit 
are taking their growth, the plants ſhould be encouraged, 


by keeping the earth in the beds always in a middliny de. 
| rang moiſt, and the advantage will plainly __ in the - 


2 as well as the quantity and quality of t 


fruit. 
Planting Strawberries, | 


| Where new plantations of firawberries are wanted, it 
will, about the middle, or latter end of the month, be 2 


Proper time to provide ſome young plants for that pur. 


_ ſame ear, which are formed at the joints 
or-ſtringh,-that iſſue from the fides of the old plants. 


In chooſing the plants, let them be taken from ſuch 
ſtrawberry- beds as bear well, and produce large fruit. 
| l of the foateſt plants of the ſame ſum- 

mer's growth, as above hinted, taking them carefully up 


Chooſe a 


with the roots. 


Trim the roots a little, and cnt off the ſtrings or runners 
from each plant; then let them be immediately planted. 
Boat it will not beſo proper to plant them now into the 


beds or places where they are to remain; but rather plant 


them intoa nurſery- bed, in a ſhady ſituation ; a ſhady bor- - 


der will be a proper place; there put in the plants about 


four inches aſunder; and as ſoon as:planted, give a gentle 


watering to ſettle the: earth to their roots. 
There let them remain till September, or October; 


whichatime they will be ſtrong, and in fine order to tran!- - 


* plant, and are then to be planted out for good; they muſt 


| then be planted a foot or fiſteen inches aſunder every 
88 5 - we 


e. 8 a * 
Remember, however, to chooſe the young plants of the 
the runners, - 


lune. ] 6 The Prowsn GarDdin. 5 
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' * 


The above method of procuring ſtrawberry-plants at 
this ſeaſdn is not commonly practiſed; but itis much the 
beſt way, for the plants will be much ſtronger and finer 
dy September, than any that can be procured at that time 
from the old beds, and will bear ſooner. | | 

Or for immediate bearers you may, any time in this 


month, plant ſome of the young runner plants of the 


alpine, or prolific monthly ſtrawberry, they will bear 
fruit the fame year; that is, they wi [ hear in Auguft, 
September and October; and, in mild ſeaſons, this ſort of 
ſtrawberry will bear till near Chriſtmas, provided they 
are in a warm border. | | | | 


_ » Preſerving Cherries from Birds. 


Hing up nets before early cherry-trees, againſt walls, 


to gte the fruit from ſparrows, and other devouring. 
birds. C e 
Likewiſe, where farge nets can be 2 drawn 
over the choicer kind of ſtandard cherry-trees, it ſhould be 
done the beginning of this month. _ 


Deftroying Snails. | 

Deſtroy ſnails; look for them in a morning or evening, 

and after ſhowers of rain in particular, upon the apricot, 

peach and nectarine trees; otherwiſe theſe vermin will 
eat the fruit. 3 . 


I — —— — 
The PlSAsURE, or FLowen Garpen. 
Tranſplanting Annuali. 


OW plant out all the hardier kinds of annual flowers, 
into the different parts of the garden where they are 
to remain. | . . 
The ſorts propor to plant out now are, French and Afri- 
ean marigolds, chryſanthemums, perficaria, the tree and 
purple amaranthuſes, and ſcabiouſes; the egg · plant, ſtramo- 
num, palma Chriſti, love- apple and the tobacco-glant.. 
Plant out alſo the marvel of Peru; balſams, and capſi- 
cums ; the China- aſtere, India-pink, Chineſe holly bocks, 
Ep 67 1 mignionette, 
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 mignionette, and, ten. weck flock, with the large convol. 


- Volus, and ſuch like ſorts; but the laſt generally ſucceeds. 


beſt, when ſown where it is to remain, | 
Obſerve, that all the above, and ſuch other annual 
plants, as are now to be tranſplanted, ſhould, if pol. - 
- fible, be removed in a ſhowery tim. 
Let them be carefully taken up, with balls, or, at leaſt, 
with as much earth as will readily hang about their roots: 
and in that manner plant them in the beds, bordecs, pots, 
or other parts of the garde. 1 
As ſoon as planted, gise every plant 4 little water; and 
in dry weather repeat the water occaſionally, till they 
have all fairly taken root. | $ 
Obſerve, according as the larger kind of theſe plants ad- 
. vance in height, to let them be properly ſupported wich 
ſticks; for the beauty of theſe ſorts rity greatly in 
being neatly trained with upright ſtems. - . 


. bY Tender Auauali. . 


— 


The eocks · combs and tricolors, globes, double · balſams, 
double ſtramoniums, andegg- plant, and ſuch other curious 
annuals, as were, in order to draw them up tall, placed in 
drawing. frames, or glaſs- caſes, will now need to be often 
refreſhed with water.. AED tn BEG ION 

Theſe plants, in warm ſunny weather, will ſtand in need 
of that article, at leaſt, three times a week; but give it to 
them moderately at each time. | 

The plants muſt alſo be allowed a fhare of freſh air 

every day; and this muſt be admitted-to them by tilting up 
the lights «wo, three, or four inches, with props,” or by 
\ Niding them a little way open, 3 

Mind, that according as ſuch of theſeplants which are 
now in drawing-fratnes, advance in height, to let the frame 
be 0 proportionally, in the manner directed in the laſt- 

— wm ¹w⁰̃˙ͤ ꝛ¾ ig 1 

The balſams that are in flower, and grown to any tole· 
rable ſiz e, and alſo the combs and tricolors, and ſuch like, 
as are pretty ſtrong, may be brought into the open air, in 
the laſt week in this month; but if not arrived by that time 

to a proper ſize required, let them remain à week or 
two longer. * 2 * l den - 
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dened, let them be very well cleaned, and ſe 


+ bulbous roots ſoon after they have done 


dry weather; but you may p 
or two ſooner, or directly, in beds. 


© 309. 
| Hardy Annuals, | 3 
If any of the patches of hardy annuals in the borders 


- remain too thick, let them now be thinned in the order 
directed laſt month, and give water. | 


May ftill-ſow ſome quick flowerin arnuals to blow in 


autumn, ſuchas ten. week ſtocks, candy-tuft, virgin-ſtock, 
N mignionette, e. * * ; 


Tulips, Crown Imperials, Jonquils, Qec. | 
Tulips will be now, in general, paſt flowering, and their 


leaves will be decayed; it is then proper time to take up the 


roots where intended, and to ſeparate the off. ſets. 
Let thivbe done in dry-weather ; and as ſoon as they are 


taken up out of the ground, ſpread them upon mats in the 
hade to dx. 9 | 


When they.are thoroughly dried, and ſomewhat har- 
| te all the 
off .ſets-from the large roots; and then put up each ſort 


ſeparately, in bags, or boxes, till September, October, or 
November; at which time plant hem again. | 


Take up alſo, where it it intended, the roots of crown 


- imperials, narcifſuſes, and jonquils, fritillarias, ſnow-drop 
roots, and the roots of ſpring erocus, and ſuch other bul. 
| bous roots as have done blowing, and.whoſe leaves decay; 


and which ſhall ſeem neceſſary to be taken vp, agreeable 

to the hints given laſt-month, of the wil of taking up 
owering. 

Let them as foon.as taken up, be ſeparated from the 


. increaſed parts; that is, from the ſmall roots, commonly 

called gff-ſets; and theſe, after another year's growth, will 
alſo produce flowers: when the off. ſets are taken off, let the 
roots he ſpread thin, each ſort ſeparately, ypon mats to 


dry; when that is effected, part the off-ſets from the prin- 


eipal roots, and let the whole becleaned, and put up till the 


ſeaſon for planting, which may be done any time in Qcto- 
ber, November,or beginaiogyf December, in open, mild, 
ant the ſmall off-ſets a month _ 


This is alſo a proper time to tranſplant bulbous roots 


that have done blowing, and whoſe leaves are on the 
decay. > Wed: Fas. 


> 


That is, the bulbs, when their Qalks- and leaves decay, 


may then be taken up, and the off. ſets all taken away 
from the main roots; then prepare and dig the ground ; 


when 


when that is done, the princi al roots may, if thought | 
convenient, be immediately planted again in the places 
All bulbous roots of the choicer kinds, particularly - 


—_ 


all ſummer, 


in two or three years. 


\ 


\ 


ſuch as the capital varietiesof tulips, hyacinths, &c. ſhould 


generally be taken up annually ſoon after they have done 
Howe 


ring, both in order to ſeparate the off-ſets, and to 


IR 1 new-prepare the beds; and the moſt proper time for this 


is ſhortly after their flowering is -paſt, when the leaves 
'and ſtalks decay; for as then the bulbs ceaſe growin 

draw no nouriſhment, and being in an inactive tate, 1s 
moſt certainly the only eligible time to remove bulbous 


roots, either for keeping out of ground ſeveral months, 
or ta plant again ſoon after. 


The common ſorts of bulbous roots, when taken vp and 
ted from the off-ſets, may then either be planted again 
Freely, or may be:dried and cleaned, as before ſaid, and 
put in boxes, and kept three, four, or five months. 
But the fine tolip raots, and hyacinths, in particular, 
ſhould bekept above ground till about Weise time, 


or aͤ month longer: for they will ſhoot much ſtronger, and 


produce larger flowers than the roots that are in the ground 


And alſo the crown imperials, orange . lilies, narciſſuſes, 


Hulbous iris, jonquils, and the like, that are taken up at 


the decay of the leaves, will likewiſe bear to be kept 
above ground ſeveral months. 0 
| — Guernſey Lily-roots, 


©- Tranſplant Guernſey and Belladonality-roots; the leaves 
will now be decayed, which is the proper time to remove 


* 


them. | 


But theſe need not be taken up oftener than once in two 


or three years, eſpecially the Guernſey.lily, which is then 
' moſt neceſſary to be done, to ſeparate them from the in- 
creaſed parts or off-ſets; and by taking them up, and 


parting them, andthen planting them into a new dug bed, 


or fingly in pots of new compoſt, it will encourage them 


greatly, and they will ſhoot and flower much ſtronger. | 

The off-ſets ſhould alſo be planted in a bed, or pots, ot 
boxes by themſelves, and will be ſtrong enough to flower 
/ "Theſe roots ſhould be planted in a bed, or pot of light 
Tandy earth | th 
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glaſſes, or a Covering of hoops ard mats; and thoſe in pots 
may be placed in a green-houſe, or a frame, &c.. - 


the roots are depoſited, ſhould be ſheltered with a * 
and glaſſes, or:the pots, & c. removed into the green-houle, 


Frowia Garone, 34 Oh 
They commonly flower in September and October; at 


.which-time, thoſe in beds, ſhould be ſheltered 2 + * 5 | 


in very wet or ſtormy weather, either with a frame an 


And during the winter ſeaſon, the beds or pots wherein 


as above adviſed in their flowering ſtate. 
Nanunculus and Antmone-roots, © + 


| * Theranunculus and anemone roots, thatarepaſt flower. 


ing, ſhould alſo, as ſoonas their leaves begin to wither, be 


taken out of the ground. | 


There is a great deal of care requiredin taking up theſe 
roots; idſhould be done in.adry day, and when the ground 


is alſo pretty dry; or, for the greater certainty of finding 
all the Ln, and their ſmall off. ſets, may ſift all the — 


of the bed as deep as they are planted, paring it up neatly 
an equal depth, and ſo ſearch for the roots among the little 
lumps of earth and ſtones that remain in the ſieve. And, 
when taken up, ſpread them to dry, rather out of the full 


fun, and ſecure from wet. 


When properly dried andeleaned, put chem up in boxes, : 


and place them in a dry room, till the time for planting 
them again in autumn and ſpring. e 


6 . Hyacinth-roots., ; | 

If any of the early flowering curious hyacinth-roots, 
which were out of bloom/laſt month, were then taken up 

and laid fideways into a ridge of dry earth to plump and 

harden, they will now be in proper orderto betaken up 


and houſed. 


wm, 


Take them up in a dry day, and elean them R then ſpread 
them upon mats in a dry place fora few days; md. put 


them up in cloſe and dry boxes, till September or October, 
Ke. then plant them again. : 


Where hyacinth roots of the fine double kinds ftill re- 
main in the beds where they blowed, they ſhould be taken 


| hin the beginoing of the ooo, or when their leave 
| ecay. {0 2 TH. ; 


' Management of Autumnal Flowering Bulbs. 
The beginning or middle of this month you may ftill _ 
take up, or tranſplant moſt kinds of bulbous roots as 
blow in autumn. ; 5 
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* 32 . PLeasvae,' or „„ 
IInm particular, colch'cums, autumnal crocuſes, and nar. 
vioiſſus, and ſuch other-autumnal flowering bulbs, or tube. 

-.- ©, roſes, whoſe leaves are decayed, and the roots not in a 
©. growing ſtate. CCC 

When the roots are taken up, let all the off. ſets be taken 
away; the roots may then be planted again directly, or 
may be kept out of the ground ſome time; but not longer 


* 


Auguſt; becauſe, if kept longer out of the ground, they 
will not blow with any tolerable degree of ſtrength in 


autumn. 5 9.4 1 ö F g 4 1 5 
Tranſplant cyclamens: the leaves are now decayed; that 


E 


new: prepare the mould, and plant them again. 

+, Theſe roots may be planted either in pots, or in a bed in 
tte full ground; but if the latter is to be practiſed, the 

roots ſhould be.planted cloſe under a warm wall, for if 


than the end of july, or till the firſt or ſecond week in 


is, take up the roots and part the off- ſets, if any; then 


| planted in a more open ſituation, they will not flower well, lychni 
and beſides the roots will be apt to ſuffer in winter, were 
But when theſe roots are planted in pots they may be The 
moved into a green-houſe.or placed, under agarden frame nurſery 
in winter. F | r - ay: by whit 
This plant generally begins to flower in February or and ar 
March, and ſome in autumn and winter. are to 
JJV \ The 
|  Propagate fibrous rooted Plants. "Uiful af 
1 | | kar ts ne Res, H | differen 

Propagate perennial fibrous-rooted plants, by planting 
.. © cuttings of the young flower. ſtalks. i | 
By this method, the double ſcarlet Iychois, lychnideas, Take 
| and ſeveral others of the like perennial plants, may be forward 
"Increaſed. 3 3 month, 
Tho method of preparing the cuttings, and planting WF hich ti 
= oo — „ fection, 
Let ſome of the ſtouteſt flower - ſtems be cut off cloſe to One g 
the head of the plant; cut theſe into lengths of three or b to hay 
four joints eaeh; plant them about four inches aſunder, in fYowers 
2 aſhady border, putting two joints of the-cuttings into the WF band, an, 
„ground, and water them as ſoon as planted. / | i foiceca! 
q It will be a good method to cover the cuttingscloſe with WF. of the flo, 
hand-glaſſes; for this will greatly promote their taking Bi 8 ſuch fl 
rtr... | h T1 | 5 ; * 5 N 40 burſt 
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Tranſplant fromm the ſeed; beds; the wall lowers, fc 
July flowers, Geet: williams, and columbities, &c, which = | 
pere ſown in March or April. 8 128 an eee. * | 


to plant them at once where 
borders, pots, r > 9 TS me > 
Tranſplant” alſo the hol e "FN 


4 ” 2 : 


perannial and biennfal Plünts s 

were ſown two or three months ago. 
Theſe muſt alſo be planted about-fix-inchey part, th — 

nurſery bed, there to remain till September or Octobe: Io Fr 

by which time they will make ſtrong and bandes pint, 3 

and are then to be taken up and planted out where they 

are to remain'to dowerrr 7 178 277 2 0 e 
They will all lower next ſummer, and will make a 
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: ö | : _ 
tiful appearance, provided they are proper] placed 3 
different parts of the garden 8 


cee Blewing Cn t.. 
Take care of the choice ſtage carnations; ſome of the. -- 
forwardeſt will. probably, towards the: latter end ff «EM 
ere begin 4 break their flower-pods for flowering, » 5 
which time ſuch· as are required to blowin the-atnioft er 
ect ion, nfuſt be well 221 1 4 _ 
One great article in the beauty of this curious flower, 
% to have it open regularly ; but this the larger burſter 
flowers will notalways do, without the help ofan ingenions 
band, and therefore in the capital varieties of theſe orufH¹¹E.E 1» 
choicecarnations, that in erdirio favour heal ain IR. 
of the lower-pod, and moreregularexpanſjonof the 2 _— 


— 


in ſuch flowers particularly, which diſcover a tendeneex, 


40 burſt open. irregularly, may carefully flic the ped r 
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1 60 67 Aveo parts, WHY promotethe flong 


larly each 
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weft 1595 As 
he pod, th a ma of 1 70 rrowepbit ted ſeiffars, cut. 
ging the pod Nen, alittle w vay d own from each d ooch 


or py LE at the top. 2 
But take 2500 care not to eytihe pod? too As 1560 
t rather open wt a little at eac place; ö And, in 4 


xy or two MANIA that 15 nor. ee its tis it * F 
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„Remember thatsthe ee Saag — in pots, 
which you, defi n for ſtag 1 ſhould, if not dope i 
CIT aced 'upon t 

age muſt "not | 18 1 5905 the 4 05 are 87 5 and 
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a moiſt, 
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the prop 
ſhoots of 


"Monk Carnations and Pink FEY | 


Tes carnation apes and pinks raiſed this year from 
ſeed, will be ready, by He inidd e of the month, to be 
be. {e&d-l bed into a purſery- bed. 
hat purpoſe a bed or two of good earth, 
Ria a- half. wide, break the clods well, and 

ace of each bed even. 

H bed, put in 6x rows of plants by line; Slacin 
nches 2 Nader 3 in the row, Water them Jeu 
planzed;. and in dry weather repeat the water. 


& once every two. 1 till f y have taken 


oo rap time, . ae be removel 
ee 
77 3 aſunder 


| Prepare _ 
three tec 
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be planted out-into the borders among Other 123% : 


They will all: wer next year, and, when in flow 
ſhodld be examiped with,gaod attention; for out of the 
whole, there will no doubt be:ſome: new, and alſo very 
good flowers, and theſe a to be then increaſed by laxe 
pipings or cuttings, flips, &. according to the goner 
method: laying and piping is a ſurt method to prope. 
gate the ſorts you delire ; for the layers, c. raiſed this 
year, will flower next ſummer, and produce the ſame flower 
in ever ———_— character as that of the mother plant, g 
but it is not ſo with the ſeedlings; for if you ſow the { 9 
of the fineſt carnation, or pink, &c. it is probable you will 
not obtain one flower · ĩn return like the original, nor per- 
baps any that can be reckoned very good flowers, ſo va- 
riable are: they from ſeed.; and, on the contrary, there 
will ſometimes, as above ſaid, come many new and valu- 
able flowers from ſeed; ſo that ſowing ſome ſeed ever) 
year, is the only way to obtaid new varieties: aud thefe 
encreaſed aud continued the ſame by layers and pipings, 1 
vc, as above remarked; and as directed below. . 3 
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Propagate carnations by layers. This work is generally ñ 
a — the middle of this, and continued, according __ 
a5 the plants are fit, till the end of next month; obſerving, 
the proper parts for laying, are principally the young _ 
ſhoots of the ſame year, when about ti ve or fix inches long, + 
from or but little more Pro tis te 1 
to be . The general method of performing the operation f 

| lying the plants is this B 1 
earth, In thEfirſt place, provide ſome light rich earth, in a | 
I. and WI vheel-barrow or baſket, and a parcel of .ſmall-hooked - _ — 
„ Wh ficks, or pegs, together with a ſharp penknife, © _ 
lacing Having theſe ready, clear away the weeds, and any 
dem 


* 


litter about the plants; then ſtir the ſurface of the earth a 
Water. lte; and then lay thereon as much of the earth out of 
taken de wheel - harrom, Ac. as will raiſe the ſurface round each 
blatt to a convenient height, ſo as to receive the ſhoots 
moved or layers readily.. © * . n ASC 2 a * FS; . 
xs foot BF When this is done, proceed to prepare the ſhoots in 
Funder I order for laying. They muſt be prepared in the fallow- - 
nu ug manner: | " FE | 

. Pull! 


25 " 
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: 916. Fe NAU, of Fla 
-* Pall of the leaves on the lower part of the ſhoot; bt 


let thoſe which-grow upon the head of the ſhoot remain; ine 
only cut two inches, dr thereabouta, off their tops; then, 55 
about the middle of the ſhoot; fax upon a joint, and placing Wl * 

the knife on the under fide of it, flit the ſhoot from that P 


Joint rather more than Half way up 03%"; e above. 
Then make an opening in the earth, and lay therein the 
ſtem and ſlit part of theſhoot, with the top an inch or 

two out of the earth, and ſecure it there with one of the 
booked ſticks. Mind to raiſe the top of the ſhaot gently 
upward, ſo as to make the head of it ſtand as upright as 
poſſible, and ſo as the gaſh or ſlit at bottom may keepopen; 
then cover up the body of the ſhootwith mare of the ſame 
mould; and in that manner proceed, laying all the ſhoots 
of each plant or ſtool, till the whole arelayed. - 

As foon as all the ſhoots. belonging to one. plant are 

layed, give them a gentle watering, which will ſettle the 


* 


earth regularly about all the layers. 
The waterings ſhould be, in dry weather, often repezt: 
ed; but let it be done with moderation, and always lightly, 
ſo as not to diſturb or waſh the earth from the layers. 
In fix weeks time, or thereabour, the layers will be finely 
© rooted, and are thento be taken ff fram the wild roots, and 
- planted, ſome of the beſt into ſmall pots, and the reſt into 
. nurſery-beds, there to remain till October; at which ume 
part may be taken up with balls of earth about their root, 
A} * and planted in the flower: borders; and ſome of the priaci- 
e l orts plant in ſmall pots; and the others may remain 
An the nurſery-beds all winter; andjn which ſeaſon ſome 
of the choicer ſorts in pots may beplacedin garden-frames, 
; or where they might be protected in time of hard froſts, 
”  _ ſnows, &c. and in the latter end of February, or in March, 
aaare to be fipally tranſplanted, fome into large pots, and 
the reſt into the borders, &c. 33 


2 . They will all flower in good perfection ant lu ne ; | 
and afford a ſupply of Jayers for future increaſe. Was edge 
2 1 v2. 75 Nene ot -w 
Duosble Scvect- williams and Pinks, © Jack a 
Double ſweet-williams and pinks may alſo be encreaſed * to n 
by laying down the young ſhoots as above. —— 


The ſhoots ofthoſe plants will be ready for laying toward mediately 
them clog 


[ - 0 | 
! - 4 


Sts | the latter end of the month; and are to be prepared aud 
layed in the ſame manner as the carvations. - 2 


ne.! Prin GA l.. © 3p 
The layers of carnations, pinks, double ſweet - williams, 
and the like, raiſed this year, will all blow next ſummer. 
Propagating "Pinks and Carnations by Pigings or Cuttingrs — 
Propagate alſo pinks and carnations, by cuttings . 
pipings of the young ſhoots, which is a neat and expeditious 
method of propagation, and is more peculiarly adapted © 
for pinks; and by which they may be very quickly raiſed '' 
in great abundance, as is the practice of the London. gar. _ 
_ denets, who raiſe great quantities annually of all the capt» 
i ſors r nn 
The operation is commonly called piping, and is per-. 
formed as follows: © Jo 13 6 
About tle middle or latter: end of this, or beginning of 
next month, the plants willhave made proper ſhoots for this 
operation; however, any time between the middle of June 
and end of July; the cuttings may be taken of obſerving. . = 
you are to take only the upper, young tender part o 
each ſhoot; and if ee carting batte when taken 
off, two or three joints, it is ſufficient; eithet take them 
of with a knife,” cutting them cloſe belo / x joint other-- 
ile talex them off with the hand only. The-methad is 
this: take the head of the ſhoat between the ends of your © 
fingers and thumb of ne hand; and with the other bold 
the lower part of the ſhoot; then pulling the head of the 
_ ſhoot gently, it will readily part and come out of its ſocket, 
about the third joint from the top; hence it is .called ©, _, - 
piping. ' Or you may detach them more expeditiouſly ©; 
with a knife, cutting them off about the third joilt. 
Having procured a quantity, let their tops be trimmed _ 
pretty ſhort? and if the bottom of the piping or cutting + | - 
appears ragged, cut that even; they mult then be imm _ 
diately planted in a bed, or in pots of light rich earth. | 
The earth muſt be broken very fine, and the ſurface 7 
made very ſmooth ; then, taking the cuttings one by one 
between the finger and thumb, thruſt them gently near 4 
balf. my into the earth, put them about an inch, or am. - | 
inch and a half diſtant from one another; mind 8 ia 


ing, to make no hole to receive the cutting, t only 
throſt the end gently into the earth, which will make way 


for ifelf; and as ſoon as a quantity is planted, give im- 
mediately a gentle watering, to ſetile the Ga about. 


them cloſely,  __ : F 
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them take root very free, and they would LSfit to tranſ. 
Nr by a fortnight or three weeks _ thoſe that 
| Litthers b be de from the ſun from * nine or ten 
in the morniog, till three or ſour in the evening. 
The 2 frequently ſprinkled with water, juſt to- 

keep the earth alittle moiſt, and no more. 

Note. Pinks may be ropagated- by flips ;. but theſe- 
ould be planted in March, April, or May, chooſing ſuch 

ps as are not more than four or five inches long, ſlip them 
off cloſe to the bottom, and inſert them into the ground, 
within an inch and a half of their n andeWwater them. 
See the Spring months. 


G Support Flowering- plants. 


vente to ſupport with flicks all the tall growing. 
Plants, according as they grow up and require it. 
This work ſhould be duly attended to, far there is none 
more neceſſary, and nothing looks better than to ſee all the 
lants cle firmly im their places, and nently trained- 
tgrowth. _— 
ns to climbing plants, proper ſopport of 
| - Bicks, &c. for they wil l 


TFfiaming and ordering. Flower: plants. 


Go roded now and thenamony the perennial and bien= 
nial plants, that are now flowering and fuch as are ſtill to 
come into flower, and trim ſuch of them as want it. 

That e. hor all. ſtragglin 1225 ee and 17 
ſhoots ; and, w ragged or dead leaves appear, 
| theſe off- ts: : 

* Examine fuch place 25 branch out FE as to form heads. 
They ſhould be ſomewhat aſſiſted in their own way; that 
is to 5 let all ſhoots that riſe from the main flem ſtrag - 

g near the ground be cut off cloſe: and any ſlioots frum 
head, 1E advance in a ſtra raggling 0 manner from all the 
ved, ſhould be reduced to or 


Many of the annual plante ſhould de treated in that” 
manner; in particular the African and French marig ole, 


nnd alfo the chryſanthemums ;. and ſuch 10 8 1 
b e 9 FED 51 


The Pisiswas, & - * {June,.. 


Then if theſe pipings were to be covered cloſely wich 
band glaſſes, it would be a great advantage; it would make 


R 
188 bo OY | | 3 3 9 ; 
*R For, by training theſe plants, with a clean Gogle ſtem, 
ith. i vor cight inches bigh, ormore, they will form hapdfome 
nl. and regular heads; and will produce mach larger and fulle 
bas: | flowers. than if ſuffered to e Route from the bottom. 
Fr Cut down tbe flower: ſterns of All ſuch perennial plants *, 
* 10 aro pat Mn ho Foe 
In doing this, ler 1 eloſe to the head 
. of the plant; and clear the plants from dead leaves. 
to But e feeds from any of the 72 
ak perennial or biennial plants that produce ſuch, it will és 
ih, proper to leave; for that purpoſe, only ſome of the princi-' , 
Fark pal flowering ſtems, cutting off all ſuch as are weak and 
ad, „ is 14/2 on i[r 25 a 


cut box edgitge: about the middle of the month is the 
: proper time to begin that work. It ſhould be done in moiſt 
10g. weather, or ſoon after rain, otherwiſe if done in hot dry 


weather, they are apt to become brown and anfightly.> 
one: _ Theſe ed Wb ti wd-be”cut very neat; they ſhould ._ 
the not be ſuffered” to grow higher than three inches, of 
ned- thereabour, nor Bae broader than' twg. - D 


54 Where the edgings of box are kept to near . — — 
t of look exceeding heat; but where pennitted to grow to fi 
or fix inches, or more in height, aud perhaps as much i 
bteadth, they then have a very clumſy appearance, | 
| \ 


= Cledring the Borders from Weedts Ges: 


clear from Weed. 
attended to, never permitting 


them, .and keep them very 
Y 


13 
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WE eg: 4 ary heavy 47 646 mh, Ho it ſhes 4 FR: 

| | The-clymps. or. quarters. that ire planted wich Wow 3 

ing ſhrubs, or evergreens, ſhould al o be kept exceeding 5» 
88 and free from weeds. ol 4 125 * 7 2 2 75 — 
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*" Bxamive the evergreens and flowering Mrahs : where 
any have made remarkable ſtrong diſorderly ſhoots, they 


_ © ſhould have he aid ſhoots reduced to order, either by cut-. 


— 


a 


ting them cloſe, or-ſhortening, as it ſnall ſeem moſt proper, 
fo as to preſer ve a moderate tegularity in the heads. 

55 : 5 1 ow - Waterings. - : = Di | 

| Late planted ſhrubs of every kind old ſtill be now- 
and-then watered in dry weather, . likewiſe all the new. 
planted annuals, and the ſeedling biennials and perenni.. 


* 
- . 17 
„„ # © 


als lately planted: 


* 


Water alſo, in dry weather, allthe pots ofdouble rockets, 


roſe campion, catch fly, campanulas, ſcarlet lychnis, and 


double ſweet- williams; and. all other plants that are con 
tained in pots. | . 
Phey will want water at leaſt three times a week, but in 
particular the ſmall pots: for theſe, containing but a ſmall: 
tion of earth, will conſeqently. require to be often te- 
freſhed with water. 5 1 | k 
' Likewiſe, let the earth in the top of all the pots be now 
and then ſtirred to a little depth; for this will not only ap- 
pear neat, but will alſo encourage the plants. 


Remember alſo to give water in dry weather to the ſeed: 


Ting auriculas and polyanthuſes, and. alſo to all other ſmall: 


— 


12 


main all fummer. 


hy 
- 


young ſecdliog plants. | 
5 EN. FRY 4 richla Plants: LD 

"The auricula plants in pots ſhould, where it was not: 

done laſt, month, be now. placed upon a ſhady border to re- 


The pots muſt, in dry weather, bo often. watered; the 


* 


plants kept clean from decayed leaves, and the-pots from 


- want it. 


— 
— 
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. 
— 


ent very cloſe and even, for this will add greatly to the 


4e Graſi-Walls and Lawns, 
' "Mow graſs-walks and lawns duly according as they 


Let them be mown generally aboũt once a week or fort- 
night; and if this be done in a compleat and neat manner, 
it will, even in a moiſt ſeaſon, keep almoſt any walks or 

other pieces of graſs in tolerable good order. 

The edges of grafs-walks and lawhs ſhould alfo be kept 

N d neatneſs of them. 
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draw 


appea 
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middl. 


have t 
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marki. 


begin? 


01 
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trees; a 
be of a 

Mind 
taken, 
derately 
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e Gp Walls.” on [7 


Gravel walls mould alſo, at this ſeaſon, be kept en- 
tremely neat and clean, and frequently rolle.. 
Let all largeweeds in theſe walks be cleanly pickedout, © 
and ſweep the ſurface occaſionally; to clear off all looſe lit? 
ter; and let the principal walks be rolled at leaſt once or 
twice a week, with an iron or ſtone roller. But a good iron 

roller for that work is not only much eafier for men to 

draw along, but will alſo make the ſurface of the gravel * . 
appear much ſmoother than any other. 7 88 | 


3 cn Hedges, Ce. 


It is now time to begin to clip hedges, &c. towards the 
middle or latter end of this maath, where it is required to 
have them kept in the neateſt order, as ſeyeral ſorts will 
have ſhot out confiderably, and want trimming ; but re. 
marking, thoſe cut now, will require clipping again these 


1 beginning of Auguſt. See 7uly and Auguſt. 
ed. B b 222 42 ' » 
nall: r reor moan gr mum ena RY 
Tas Nusszzr. 
dot Tuvculate Apricits, Peaches, ard Nectar u. 
re- | 1 4 2 ; 


B to ĩnoculate apricots, and alſo the early kinds 
the of peaches aud nectarines. This work may be begun 
rom towards the latter end of this month. | 

The above trees generally ſucceed beſt when budded 

upon plum-ſtocks, which have been previouſly raiſed from 

ſtones of the fruit, or ſuckers from the roots of plum 


they trees; and when they are two or three years old, they will 

0 de of a right fize for budding. - _ a * 
fort · Mind that the enttings from which the buds are to be 
ner, izken,” be cut from healthy trees, and ſuch as ſhoot mo- 
ks or „ were dye 5g lax 


The method of performing this, work may be ſeen in 
kept the work of next month, in the article NH. 


Ps nate 
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"MN. The Nossen. (fun 
| Managemeit of Trees awhich were added taft Year, 


E Examine the trees which were 1 
- "the buds will now have made ſtrong ſhobis;” and proba. 
| bly ſome of the moſt vigorous will require ſupport. 
In that cafe, provide ſome ſticks about two or three feet 
long for dwarf trees, and longer in proportion for ſtand- 
. ards; drive one down by each dwarf tree that has made a 
. . Vigorous ſhoot, and id ſtandards they may be tied to their 
ſtems above; then tie the bud ſhoots to the ſtalks at two 
different places, and this will prevent their being broken 
or ſeparated from the ſtock by the wind. 
Wöbere it is required to have any of the above young 
trees form full heads as expeditions as poſſible, you may 
now, early in this month, to ſuch as are intended for walls 
or eſpaliers, pinch or prune the young ſhoots from the 
bud, to four, five, or fix inches, and they will ſoon put 
forth three or four lateral ſhoots the ſame. year, near the 
| Kock, in the proper place to eommence the firſt forma- 
nion of wall and eſpalier trees; it may alſo be prac- 
. tiſed occaſionally to Randards, RO OO TT TG 
We. 405 $1 


1 
i 


Grafted Trees. | | 
Look alſo to the grafts; and, where any have made vi- Gi 
gorous ſhoots, let ſome ſtakes be driven into the ground, tende 
and then let the ſtrongeſt ſhoots be tied up neatly to them. Th 
3 Inoculate Reſesn. ſeedli 
Inoculate roſes: this is often practiſed upon ſome of wr bs 
the curious ſorts, which cannot be increaſed by the 15 the! 
neral method; that is, by fuckers from the root; tor 0 
there are ſome kinds of roſes that produce no ſuckers. Bui 
Therefore, where an inereaſe of ſuch kinds is wanted, ben 
it muſt be produced by inoculation; and this is the moſt leſt ye 
| proper time to do it. . | yet bi 
i: They muſt be budded upon ſome of the common roſe- We 
| cks, but the beſt ſtocks are the Frankfort roſe and the the pf 


damaik kinds. + | | 

7 Prepagate hardy Exotic Trees, GC. 
Make layers in the young wood of the hard-wooded of 
other exotic trees and ſhrubs, particularly the evergreen 


kinds. 
2 FEN | But 


. 1 ; 


preceding ſummer's ſhoots, ©, 


Jae The Nynannx. | 


But take notice, it is the young ſhoots of the fame ſum- 
mer's growth chat ate no to'betayed. any having 
fixed on the ee ſach branches as are furniſhed eE ll 


with young woed, be Brought down gently to the ground, 
and Coir thers with hooked flicks ; then Ter all the”. 


Fo four inches deep with Atk, leaving 2 Jeaft 
two or three inches of che top of each ſhodr'qut of the 
C347 AMT. p19. Wenig UL F YI XN AGSHIES, 


They maſt be watered' in dry weather, that the'earely' 
about the layers may be kept always alittle moiſt in 4 
middling degree; and many of the layers WIT de well 
rooted by Michaelmas, and fit for tranſplantation. 

By this practice of laying the young wood, you may 
propagate almoſt any trees or ſhrubs; but is chief * 
the hard-wooded kinds of evergreens, or others which do 
not put out roots freely from older ſhoots ot branches; 
for, in the commow/ſoft-wooded kinds, the general ſeaſon . 


for laying them is, either in autumn, after Mickaelmas, 
r 


or in February or March; chooſing at cheſe times e N 


| Watering Seedling Plants. I 5 ( 0 


Give water in dry Weather to the beds of All che more 
tender or choice ſatall'ybilbg ſeedling trees arld ſufubs. 
; 2 — 3 practi ht; be Br | 
eedling young cedars, cypreſs, pines, firs, and junſperz:: 
alfo to Bae 1 boflice. cron 112 0 0 8 FP 
and to all other ſmallevergreen ſeedling plants, xs alfo'of * 
the more curious or tender decidaous kinds, as well as ; 
to that of the herbaceous tribe 

But in watering theſe young plants, let ſome care be 
taken; that is, do not water them too haltily or heavy, 
left you waſh the earth away from the robots, which are _ 
yet but very ſmall and tender, Two ortheee moderate _ 
waterings in a week will be enough, and the'evetling is 
the proper time to do that work, © © 
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Abe beds of {mall young tender ſeedling plants Bolt 
alſo be ſhaded.in very hot days from the ſan; but in parti. 


- 


ular the tender, kinds of exotics,. and ſeveral. of the 
choice evergreens.and deciduous trees and ſhryb kinds,, 


and to ſome. of the more delicate herbaceoys plabts. 
But they muſt not be ſliaded too cloſe, nor yet top long 
at a time: for, that-wogld draw the plants up weak, a 5 
make them too tender. The proper time is from about 
eleven to two or three o'clock, or thereabout.. * _ 


wo Wading young Plan. 
© Weed alto with great care the ſeed-beds of youtg plants 


of every kind; for weeds will at. this time riſe as faſt as in 


April and May, and no labour ffiould be ſpared to deſtroy 
them in time before they grow large: but, above all, in 
the feed. beds of ſmall young plants; for there they are 
moſt Uable to do the Reiten | os | 


damage. 
* Watering new planted Trees, (4. 7 


- 


| Waterthe choĩceſt ſorts of nex planted trees and ſhrubs; 


_ that is, ſuch as were planted late in the ſpring. They 


ſhould, where time would 'perinit, be watered, in dry 
weather, about once a. week all this month. _ | 
Do not forget, however, to give water now and then to 
the choĩceſt evergreenswhich were tranſplanted in March 


* and April, and frequently to all plants in pots. 


„444% 
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vVaſted, let freſh be added. . | 
. . TH . 4 .. Tra plan ing 


Likewiſe, let ſome mulch be kept upon the ſurface of 


be ground, about the choiceſt kinds of new-planted trees 


and fhrubs, where the ground lies open to the ſcorching 
ſun and drying winds; for this is certainly of very great 
ſervice. It will not only ſave ſome trouble in watering, 

by its preſerving the moiſtyre longer in the earth, but 


it will alſo protect the roots from the drying winds and 


ſun; by which means the plants will be able to ſhoot” 

with more vigour, both at root and top. | 
Obſerve, therefore, that where the mulch laid ſome 

time fince for the protection of the above kinds is much 


” 
o 
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. Tyanſplauting Seedling Pina and Firs. y 
"i In this month you may thin and tranſplant ſome of the 
1. young pines which were raifed this ſeaſon from ſeed. | 
ie This muſt not be done till the laſt week in the month; 

„ for the plants will not be ſit to bear removal till about that 

% time, and it ſhould be performed only in ſhowery weather. 
4 Prepare for them ſome beds about three feet broad, and 
0 prick the young plants therein about three inches aſunder 
ut. every way, and then let them be wate re. 


They muſt be ſnaded from the mid. 7 un till they have 
taken root, which is to- be done by fixing ſome hoops. 
acroſs the bed; and every ſunny. day let mats be drawn 
over the hoops about ten» o'clock,, and taken off again 


. about three or four. q 
md Where this is duly practiſed, the plants will ſoon take 
y root; and thoſe which are pricked out at this ſeaſon, ' 
in vill get ſtrength by Michaelmas, to enable them to en- 
5 dure the winter's cold better than if they were to remain 

in the ſeed- bed. N wt 


Bat the prick ing out theſe plants at this ſeaſon, is only 
adviſed: principally where the plants ſtand very cloſe in 


g the ſeed- bed. 5 | 4 ys 

* 
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2 RING out all ſuch plants as are ſtill remaining in the 

f green-houſe, the beginaiag of the month, except 

5 the more tender ſucculent kinds, which generally let re- 

g main till the middle or latter ena. 

ut When the plants are all brought out, let them be im- 

„ mediately cleared from dead or decayed leaves; and cut - 

" Pp out all broken branches and dead wood. | PE 

d Then let the earth in the top of all the pots be ſtirred; 

t and, where it was not done in the former months, let a 

5 little of the earth be alſo now taken out of each pot, and + + 

£ then fill up the pots again directly with ſome new com-- / 

b poſt, and give each a little water. 

When this is done, let the head of each plant be im- 

mediately watered all over, for this will cleanſe the | 

6 leaves and branches from duſt, and will alſo refreſh the 
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| plants and tee arenen and more ae = 


to the ſight. 


| Management of * and 8 it our. 


Take care of the orange and lemon: trees They wilt - 


bs now in bloom, unt ſhould be properly encouraged. 
They would be wellfupplied in drywearher with vater. 


It ſhould be giver: to thefe plants about three times a 
Week at this ſeaſon in dry weather; but u t 


days will not be too much. kf > 
Andtoen couragetheſe plies Boerabddewer dong 


\ it will be proper to beſtow one or more little dreſſings: 


upon chem as ſoon as they are brought out of the houſe. 


That is, let the earth in the top of the tubs or pots be 
once more carefully ſtirred up and broken, and then over: 


this ſpread a ſprinkfing of neu mould; hen that is done, 
give a light watering to ſettle the earth again en N the 


roots of the Plants. i N 
Care of Orange- trees in . 


Examine alſo. the quantity of bloom upon the nrange 
2nd lemon-trees. They ſometimes produce the flowers © 


in conſiderable cluſters, much more than are properto be 


left to come to fruit; and this may now de regulated by 
taking off many of the bleſſoms. 
But this muſt be done with care ad . In the 


; firſt place, obſerve the condition of the tree; and, accord- 


ing to its ſtrength, leave a greater or leſſer number of 
bloſſoms, upon it. Leave the, moſt upon the ſtrong; 
branches, and let them beevery where 3 y, thinned. 
leaving the largeſt bloſſoms, and fuch as are belt. famed, 


upon the branches. 
By this practice of regularly thinning the faperabug- 


dant bloſſoms, it. will be of great advantage ry to the 
trees and fruit; for by leaving only the largeſt flowers, 


and theſe moderately thin, and at regular di aces, the 
fruit will alſo ſet regularly upon the branches, and will 
' ſwell more freely to a handſome ſizae. 

Beſides, when the trees are but moderately loaded 


with fruit, t ey will continue in a free. growth, and 


ſhoot regularly in every patt. 
The Blaſſoms thinned off are ' valuable 45 making 


"ge 25 3 
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b Shifting into larger Pats. 
: When any green-houſe plants are in want of lar 
5 ts, let them now be ſhifted into ſuch, this being ſtill 
= à proper time to do that work. . e 
| In doing this, mind to ſhake the plant out of the pot with 
ct the ball of earth entire about its roots; and then pare off 
1 all the matted roots round the outſide of the ball, and 
y take away alſo ſome of the old earth equally round the 
2 ſide, and from the bottom; then place the plant into 
wy the larger pot, and fill the pot with the new earth. ; 
3˙ After that, give fome water; this will make the earth 
5 ſettle in properly about the ball, and eloſe it well about 
* all the roots. „ z 
1 When this is done, let the plants be removed to a 
* ſhady ſituation, and where it is ſomewhat defended from 
e ſtrong winds, The plants are to remain there ſive or 
ſix weeks, and then be moved to an open expoſure. 5 
Watering in general. 
—. Remember now, in dry weather, to let all me green- 
51 houſe plants be properly ſupplied with water. 1 
1 They will, in general, want water in dry weather every 
7 two or three days; for as their roots are all confined within 
the ſmall compaſs of a tub or pot, they conſequently can 
1. receive no nouriſhment but from the earth contained chere ' £4 
7 in. It muſt, therefore, be à univerſal rule to keep the / 
? earth in the ſaid pots or tubs in this ſeaſon always moiſt." 
- But in very dry ſcorching weather, a watering once 2 
2 day will be requiſite to many of the plants that are con- 
4, tained in ſmall pots particularly; oo 
| If ſome mowings of ſhort graſs, or ſome dry moſs, / 
* are ſpread upon the top of the earth of the tubs or pots 
e of orange- trees, &c. it will preſerve the moiſture, and 
& betend the roots of the plants from he ſun and drying 
111 air, &c. 1 2 i Ke 
* | Clear away decayed Leaves. \ 
ad 


Let no decayed leaves, when ſeen, remain upon any 
of the green · houſe plants; and let no weeds grew in th 
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e Cuttings of Myrtle. + 


ant cuttings 8 that being the beſt 

ich moſt: ready method to e theſe plants. 

| ThE hould be dane in the third or fourth week in the 

month; the ſhoots of the year will then; and not before, 
de in right order for this buſin es. 

In the firſt place, get ſome large pots, or wide earthen 


pat, ſix inches deep, with holes at bottom, and fill them 
with good light earth; then proceed to take off the cut. 
jus or flips » chooſe ſach ſhoots as are from about three - 
or four to fix-inches long, and be ſure to take ſuch as hare 
. ſame ſtrength; either cut or ſlip them off; then pull off 
the leaves at the bottom of each, about two-thirds of each · 
ſhoot, then plant them into the pots about two inches 
aſunder, and each cutting full two - th ds into the eartk; 
and let them, as ſoon as plantedz be lightly watered. 


| Then place the pots in- a common ee e and 
put on the glaſſes; or may cover them down with hand or | 
bell-glaſſes, or oiled paper frames ;-fhading the glaſſes culen 
IF — the paper frames) witk a mat every ſunny day, Th 
from about ten till three or four o'clock ; and this muſt and fi 
be daily practiſed till the plants have taken root, which: * 


will be in about five or ſix weeks time:. 
Zut if the pots of cuttings cauld be plunged into a- F 
: bark-bed-in the hot-houſe or elſewhere, or in any hot- be no1 


- — 


bed, it would quickly ſtrike them. 


Do not forget to give them water; they will want it about imme. 
two or three times a week; but give it moderately at each the gr 
time, for toe much wet would deſtroy the cuttings. 5 ten 
When they have got root, be ſure to take away the. m—_ 


glaſſes and all other covering, that the plants may enjoy For 


the 125 air, and not dra ap-wenk. de | never | 
De egi e „e 
W Plant alſo cuttings of geraniums; all the ſhrubby ſorts+ mo * 
bof this plant may beencreaſed hy that method; and alſo- 1 ut 
the African ſage-tree, *amber-tree, ciſtuſes, and double wes 

d ſo! 


naſturtiums, and many other exotic ſhrubs, + <9 10! 
I be cuttings of theſe ſorts ſhould be about fizz ſeven, accord 

or eight inches long; and may beplanted in pote, treat- 
ing them as above-ſaid in the management of myrtie 
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But the above cuttings, and of many other green · houſe 
firubs, may alſo be planted in a bed of rich light earth in 
the common ground. Plant the cuttings in this bed three 
inches apart, and put each about two parts out of ve 


* 


into the ground, and water them. 


Then the bed may be covered with 4 common kot -· bed | 


frame, or hand-glaffes, and ſhaded every day when the 
ſon ſhines, from nine in the morning tilł four o'clock in 
the afternoon; and this is to be done every day till the 


cuttings have taken root. 


But a flight hot- bed, or the bark bed of a hot-houſc, 


in which to plunge the pot of cuttings, would greatly 


promote their early rooting. 


Remember, however, to water them eden ; 
95 


about three times a weck; and keep them free from weeds 
i 523 N | 4 


85 . | Proagating ſucculent Plants. ; 3 
Now is the time to begin to prepare to propagatè ſuo · 


culent plants by cuttings. . . 
The ſorts commonly raifed that way are eaphorbiums 


and ficoideſes; all the kinds of cereuſes, ſedums, and In- - 


dian fig, and ſueh lie kinds. 


Therefore, when it is intended to propagate any of the 


above plants, of other ſucculent kinds, let ſome cuttings - 4 


be now cut off fromthe reſpective plants. Theſe cuttings, 


in ſome ſorts, being very full of moiſture, are not to be 
immediately planted, but previouſly laid upon a ſhelf in 
the green · houſe, & c. out of the reach of the ſun, eight 
or ten days; by which time the wound or cut part at the 
bottom of the cutting will be dried and "healed. over, 
and they are then to be planted. | IEEE 
For ſueculent cuttings of a very humid-nature ſhould. 
never be planted tillthe wound made by taking them from 


the mother plant be healed; becauſe; if planted while the. 


wound is green, the moĩſture which would ifſue from that 
part would bring on a mouldinefs, and rot the cuttings. 
But all cuttings · do not require to lie the fame time; 
ſome perhaps fix or eight days, and others ten, twelve, 
and ſometimes fourteen days; and this muſt be regulated 
according as the cuttings-are leſsor more ſueculent- 


Theſe cuttings muſt be planted in pots; the pots muſt 


be filled with a light dry compoſt; and when the cuttings 


" planted, ſuch pots as contain the hasdier forts, may £4 


— 
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either at e eee oni et eme with. 
out heat, and ſhaded in ſunny days from nine in the morn 
— ain four or five in the evening : they will thus. take 
; in particular the ſedums, Indian figs, and ficoi. 
dees, and ſuch like plants of the hardier kinds. Defend 
them from wet by-purting-on the glades, which ſhould 
be conſtantly: kept on, bat raiſed on props. to give air. 
ut the more tender ſucculent cattings muſt have the 
help of a hot- bed to promote their taking root 3 particu- 
. larly the euphorbiums, torch honda and all the tender 
+ kinds of dereuſes and 
TY A bark hot - bed i; the beſt, IG which to age the 
pots; hut chere ſuch a bed cannot be obtained, make one 
of new horſe-· dung. Lay on ſome; earth or old tan at 


— 


5 
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| top, fix inches thick, and plunge the pot in it; put on | 

the glaſſes, and ſhade them five or ſix hours! in the mid. g 2 

dle of the day with a mat.: 6 in the 
Give them air every day, by railing or riding the glaſſes day ſi 


n open, and give them how and then a little water. good 


- Trarching, Ec. F 


" Faarching may fill be performed Wer — b 
"where it-is-defired-to propagate them that way. 
- Lemons may alſo. beinarched now; likewife citrons, 


granates, andthe -carious ſorts of jaſmines, may 2 
Ire OR e el of . 
ar, -. 
cles, ; 
3 TD RE 8 \ The 
ral ſorts that may ſtilk de propagated: by that method. now u 
= Wag eee wrtt-readily 3 ale a myt- Phe 
MF N pomegranates, an A 0 1 and ; with u 
- |  oleandersand many ot her ſnrubhy kin n | three, 
Let it be obſerved; if: you nom lay the young foo: give tl 
of the ſame. years hi- in be; a proper length. by the All- 
middle or end of the will more.readily fuc- will al 
* 'Y Seed; though you may wp ale een e, that ume. 
” |. _ argagonventently: fituated. | 7 | Adm 
Les therefore an . or eh branches houſe, 
Þ: warvarell farniched with 9 be dent dern BW every y 
x Oo in the pang ae On: ben KA 8 
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+ |  Trayfplanting Seedling Exotics; | Keg 4; 

de Nos tranſplant i into larger pots the exotic vow! which 

l- were raiſed this year from feed _ 

d But theſe plants need not now be e into very 

4 ge pots; ſuch as 32'sor 48% are the proper fize. - Fill. 

the pots with light earth; and into each Pot ſet one 

be plant, and give it a little water. 

* Then it would be of much advantage, if the pots are 

er placed ina moderate hot-bed. Put on the g „2d 
ſhade them till the plants have taken root. 

be Let them have freſh air every day, by opening or tilt. 

ne ing up the glaſſes ;. and, about two or three times a week 

a let them be very moderately watered. 

2 But in default of a hot-bed,-let the pots, 3 which: 
d- theſe ſorts are planted, be placed i in a ſhady warm ſpot, L 
| in the open air, or in a frame, &c, ſhaded from the mid- 
ſes tay ſun, and frequently watered, ow will take root in 

m7 good time, and make tolerable progreſs... _ 
es, — 

| Tan Hor:Hovar. af 
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a HE hot. houſe ſhould now be particularly attended 4 
1 be plants will want water; muſt have alſo freſi 
2 bY 8 1 reſin the principal work now wanting to be 
done, to abe ly the plants pr y with theſe two arti- 
11 


bo. . Cles, and ſtill contigue the bark-bed heat, but 0 fires,. 
re. The pine- apple plants, in particular thoſe in rt, will . 
os now want very regular attendance. | 
yr- Theſe plants muſfzSw, far one thing, be duly . 8 
el with water; they will, in general, require a litele every 
tat three, four, or five days; but make it a rule never ag 2 
o dive them to0 mucli. Water at any ane time. - 
the All the other ſorts of plants in the hot houſe or ſtoves d 
. will alſo Foquire a 3 of water at 2 
t time, 4 
8 Admit alfo to the pines, Han all e bench ie e © 4 
bes houſe, a good Mare of frelly air, - Thiy min be dens 
wn. By ery warm day; for, without a due portion of air, the 5 E 
al nes will not nurn their fruit well... Therelore; about. . 93 
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nine in "the Vong, ler ſome of the. glaſſes be opened; 
kbat! is, either draw ſome of the top glaſſes a little 8 P 
_erfflide foms of the apright Elaſſes in front, a litthe way 


- © RPED- 

But the glaſſes muſt all be hot cloſe every vigbt ; and 
© the proper time to-ſhut them is abont four, five, or flix in 
de vreving, or earhier, if the air changes cold. 


Care of tb Sncceffion- Pie Plants; 


8 Fake care allo of the fuceeſſion pines; that is, the plants 
Which are to bla now the fruit next year. They moſt, a3 


r 
— 9 


well as the now in fruit, have a due ſhare! of ate * 

S * N 1 

. Theſe Wü are Sende placed in a detached tore, 8 

or pit, by themſelves. - Where this is the caſe, mind to * 

+ allow them, every warm day, the benefit of freſh air. pr 

They will alſo ſtand in need of frequent er , Pl 

of water; they will require * 28 oſten a as” lar 

_ fruiting plant. 3. 

i | . ' Pine-apples beginning to rien | | will 
No a fome of the forwardeſt p pine- apples will be e- 

"Swally arriving to full growth and begin to ripen, be care - 4 

ful. in this to give fu dhe plah ir bur very moderate ſe 


wateri 5 at that period, as too redundant humidty 


would ſpoil the flavour of che ripening fruit. 20 

The matority is diſcoverable by the fruit changing yel- 8 

low, and imparting a fragrant odour; being careful at theſe Bow: 
B19 of mature growth to gather them for uſe juſt when 1 

Z tain perfection, and before they become dead ripe, Wb 

5 : 55 loſe much of their perukar rich vinoos flavour; gene- p * 
5 rally cutting them from the plants wi about fix inches of: 9 4 
the ſtalk thereto, and with the ro of leaves at top ad- ike 
_ hermg, which, hen“ the fruitis ſerved upto table, is then” a PE i 
to be ſeparated, auc returned for lanting, as each ſuch f 1 = 
crown will form a new'plant, and Pb 


produce fruit in to 
| years." See July and Augaft, Ke.. f 
LES: 73 8 Propagatia "Hot-houſe Exotics, Fae) ; * 


3 - Continve the propagation of the exotics of this depart- * 
ment by ſeed, ſuckers, flips, layers; cuttings, off-ſets, 
- crowns,” &c. in pots of light earth, and plunge them into 

nd.” "new Ae, and Tub, Kc. . 
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TY  Work-to be dene in tl KiTcnan Ganpan, © 

in <A TOW prepare ſuch pieces of ground as are vacant, ia 
erde to receive ſuch ſeeds and plants as are proper 
to ſupply the table with neceſſary productions in autumn 

BP and winter. Bod ne 1 | 

„% WM | Planting Saen and Cabbage, r. 

u- 5 Get ready; in paxticular, ſome good ground, to plant 

7 out a principal crop of ſavoys.and, winter cabbages. 

6 Let an open ſpot of ground be choſen for theſe plants; 

to and let it, be properly dug, and immediately put in the 

. : plants. Let them be lanted in rows two feet aſunder, 

_ which at this ſeaſon, will be room enough, except for the 

he large kind of cabbages, which ſhould- be planted two feet 


and a half diſtance each way.— A waterip A 7 

will greatly promote the freſh rooting of. all theſe plants. 

22 . "Planting Broccoli. . 1 

[Tranſplant alſo full crop of braccoli. The plants muſt 

now be planted where they are to remain; and for that 
: purpoſe, dig. a piece of the beſt ground. 

Let apts be ſet in rgws, allowing the diſtance of 
two feet between each row; and about twenty inches or 
two feet diſtant frgm one another in the row. Give them 
vater as ſoon as planted ; and. if the weather ſhould prove 
dry, let the wateringsbe repeated once every two or three: 
days, till the plants have all taken root. —— 

But theſe plants, and alſo cabbages and ſavoys, and ſuch 
Aike, ſhould, if poſſible, be planted out in a dripping- 

«time, which will bean advantage to the plants, and will 
{ave much tropble in wateri gg. 
Sie Broccoli: ſiad. 


Now ſow alſo ſome broccoli-ſeed to come in for a late 
ſpriog crap. This is t be the laſt ſowing, and ſhould be 
done ſome time before the tenth of the month. IN 

This ſeed mould now be ſown in a rich ſpot, where the 
ſun has not much power; and, in dry weather, ſhould _ 7 
be now and then moderately.watered ;. this will briog op = 7 
_ the plants ſoon, and forward them in their growth. | 


* 


| 


* 


F p 3 0 e "WE 2, | 
The plants raiſed from this ſowing will be ready to.plant 
out for good in the middle or towards the latter end of 
Auguſt, and beginning; of September, and will uce 
their heads in April, and in the beginning of May, 


ee 952-47 . Tranſplam Endive. AE, 
8 Plant out now, to ſupply the table in autumn, a parcel 
of the ſtrongeſt endive. SA 119-4 . . 
E Endive requires good ground; it muſt be well dug, and 
dhe ſurface raked evenz then putin your plants, the diftance 
of a foot every way from one another, and water them as 
ſoon as planted, In dry weather the waterings muſt be 
repeated, oncein two days, till the plants have taken root. 
[72 Sew Endive;ſeed. | 


Sow alſo ſome endive-ſeed. Lee ſowing is to raiſe 
ſome plants for the principal winter crop. | | 
. Chooſe principally the green curled kind, for the main 
crop; you may alſo ſow ſome of the white curled ſort, 
and the large Bataviaendive, obſerving of the green kind 
particularly, that for.the greater certainty of procernge 
| 


regular ſupply all /wigter of good endive, it will be proper 
to ſow ſome feed of that ſort at two different times, this 
month. Let ſome, therefore, be ſown ſome time between Th 
2 the firſt and tenth; and ſow the next parcel about the the ay 
©. Eighteenth or twentieth of the month. Dig for this pur- are to 
poſe an open ſpace of rich ground; direRly ſow the ſeed Let 
* thinly, each ſort ſeparate, tread it down regularly, and rows, 
__- Take it in with an even hand. 13 | the ſat 
Loet the bed or border whereon this ſeed is ſown'be now let the 
} and then, in dry weather, watered :. this will bring up the dall the 
plwKh⸗ants ſoon, and they will rife regularly. Fes 1 
f | | AG | begingi 
ae. 2 Kiduęy - beans. F th jr 
Plant a late crop of kidney-beans. Either the dwarf vembe! 
or running kinds may ſtill be planted, or ſome of both; 
but moſt of the dwarfs for any main erops.. - E Sow 
But the ſeed muſi be put into the ground the firſt week Ade > 
in this month, particularly that deſigned for the fall crop; Whe 
and may plant more about the middle and latter end of t in order 
month, of the dwarf. kinds, to continue the ſucceſbon of fome'ſeq 
-  _ heansin gathering till Michaelmas or longer; as they This 
Will, in mild autumns, continue to the mi 1 tdem in 
rr o ccc 0 


* 5 > bs } * 
1 n 
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t October; they may de planted in any ſituation 1 — 

f_ round is vacant ;-dig the grouad, and directly, while it 

0 3s freſh torned up, plant the beans in rows, the diſtance 

. adviſed in the former.amonths. . 
Put in planting theſe beans, it will: now be proper to 
_obſerve the following ptecaution: en 

el 


That is, if the weather be at this time very hot, and the 
ground alſo very dry, it: will, in that caſe, be adviſeable; 


ce lay the beans to ſoak in tiver or pond water. Let them 
as de laid in the water in a morning, and continue there 
de about five or fix hours, and then be immediately planted; 
t. Or alſo in ſteeping the ſeed, that where the ground is 

| very dry, it will be of, advantage to water the drills be- 
5 fore you put in the bens. ene 
iſe But it muſt be obſerved, that this ſoaking of the beans 

| is only to be pra&iſed at times as above ſaid, when the 
in ground is very dry, and the Weather alſo hot and dry; 
rt, otherwiſe, it is better only to let the drills be very well 
nd watered, and then the beans may be immediately plants 
p a ed, and covered with the earth, 
15 ö | Caulflowers, 
* The cauliflower plants which were ſown in May, for 
ex the autumn crop, muſt now be planted. ont where they 
ur- D E 
vr Let them be planted in a moiſt time: plant - them ig 


ind rows, two feet, or two and a Ralf aſunder;.and allow 
| the ſame diſtance berweeq plant and plant in the row 
let them be directly watered, and afterwards at times, 


— 


the till they have taken good rt. , 
| This plantation wi begin to produce their heads in the 

beginning or middle of October; and will continue, ſomes - 
times, coming in gradually, till the middle or end of No- 

'arf vember, or till gear Chriſtmas, if an open mild ſeaſon, 

th; * Small Sallading. | 

. So, here required, the different ſorts of ſmall ſallad 

eck herbs; ſuch as ereſſes, muſtard, and radiſh; & 

oP; Where theſe ſmall herbs are daily wanted, there ſhould, 

> in order to have a conſtant ſupply of ſuch as are young, be 

n of ſome ſeed ſown, at leaſt once every fix or ſeven days. 

they This ſeed maſt ſtill be ſown in a ſhady border: ſow - 


them in drfils : io dry weather, they ſhould be daily - 
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defore the beans are planted, either to water the drills, or . 


tered, otherwiſe the plante will not come up regularly. : 


—_ 


N 


ſuallads, and fer other purpoſes. 


Miad, when the plants are come up, to let them be 


the onions, will ſoon get the ſtart, and deſtroy the whole 


creep. | 8 
| | : Carrots. 


14 4 


In the firſt or ſecond week in this month, you may ſo 


ſome carrot · ſeed, to raiſe ſome young carrots for the 
table in autumn. F 
The carrots raifed from this {owing will come into ufe 


nt Michaelmas, and will be very fine in October and 

November, „e. N 
Chhooſe an open ſituation and light ground, which diga 
7 proper depth, and directly while freſſi turned up. let the 
fe 


be ſowed moderately thin, and rake it in evenly. 


When the plants are come up an inch or two high, let 


% os. 
= — 
2 
II 


them be cleared and thinned to fix or eight inches diſtance. 


Y = Traijfylant Celery. © 


by Now is the time to prepare ſome'treaches, in order to 

plant out a good crop of winter celery... _ 

For theſe plants let an open ſpot of rich ground be 
choſen, and clear it well from weeds; and then mark out 


the trenches, about a foot broad, and allow full three feet 
and a half between trench and trench. Dig out each 


trench about one moderate ſpade deep, wichout * 


* 


. 8 — 
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Any 
or the ſ 
raiſed f. 
about M 
vantage 
of ſuch 
n ſou 
ground, 
care ſhoy 
gularly | 
into the 
This {; 
ground er 
of ſeed vi 


Found: f 
# about a 
pound a 


Hoe the 
dry weath! 


Plants to x 
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out the guts at bottom, layin the earth 2 * 
out neatly i in the ſpaces between the trenches, e e 
to lay it equally, and ſpread it as even as poſhble; aue 
then ng bottom of cach trench ſome good en | 
dun, it iv. 2 

8 Ihen e plants ; chooſe the ſtrongeſt, and trim _ 
the ends of their roots, and the tops of the lon ing Rf 
4, gling leaves, and then » plant them im one row along the” 

1 middle of each trench, ting the plants five. or fix inches. — N 
diſtant'in the row; immedlately give ſome water, and let 3 
this be repeated, in dry Tone" CG: — e Wn. 
got root.” T3; a 


gp Cie. | WD 


* or eth up the crop of early S our 3k 
laſt month, or in May: bz-ak the earth fine-with a hoe or 
ſpade, and trim it up neathy to bath fides of the rows k 
plants, three or four inches high, repeating the earthing 


it this time about once a week, to have ſome alanched aa 43 2 a 
early as PT. | 1 
3 : 3 
5 Turneps. C7294 e eee 
— Any time in p this month is a ne ſeaſon to ſow turneps, 


for the ſervice of autumn and winter: that is, the plants 
* raiſed from ;this ſowing will be, in excellent order from | 
, od about Michaelmas til! Vera It will be a great ad 
ang vantage if there falls ſome rain, to take the ee 
| 2 times to ſow the ſeed. 
n ſowing this ſeed, chooſe an | open ſituation ; dig tis 
ground, 40 ſo the ſeed. while it is freſh di ed; - great; 
F care ſhouldi/be taken not to ſow it too thick; ſow it as re- 
pularly as poſlibte,' and take tHe ſame care in 9 


\ re 


nce. aio the ground. 3 
5 This ſeed is very ſmall; 695 or three anten will ſo r 
* round enouph for a migdling family: two or three oucices.. - 


of {eed will ſow at leaſt bfteen or bxteen rod or poles of - 
1 ground: for when ſown in fields, the common allowance 
ws n about a pound or as pound and a quarter, or at molt | 
cout pound and a half to ay acre of ground. 

feet Hoe the turneps which were ſown id June: do this in 
ary weather: cut down all the weeds, and thin out th 
wy to . ſeven or for. hn inches diſtance. . ; 5 : 


— 
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TY bin wu wet zettaciess we eos; Cileis, Aal 
- the forts of cabbage, and brown Dutch kinds, &c. which 
were ſown Jaſt month, will now all want to be thinned 
"i - foot diſtance, and a quantity tranſplanted. 
2 lettureschoofe for them a ſpot of the richeſt 
Fer dig it neatly, and let the ſurface be raked even; 
put in he plants by line; ſetetbem the diftance of 
twelve or fifteen inches from ont another at leaſt; 
Water them as ſoon as planted; and, at times, till they 
"ns taken root. F 


N | Sou Lettuce. . 


Big allo : a ſpot of rich ground, and-ſow 88 
bed. Either the cos, Cilicia, or brown Dutch, are fill 
he moſt proper kinds. Soy ſome of this ſeed in the firſt” 

of ſecond i Week, and let ſome more de ſown.in- the laſt 
= _ will raif ſupply of 

> two ſowings wi e + proper y © 
nts, to furniſh US cable te ſupply of go 
| - ea part of October; and, if favourable weather, will 
aan til November. - 


” * : 
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o Winter. Spinach. 


5 ö X kate ſome ground to ſow-ſome winter ſpinach. 
BY - =Tha forts to ſow now is the prickly-ſeeded or tri- 


3 — refar-leaved ſpinach ; this being much the hardieſt, to 
ide cold and wet in winter. But this crop muſt 
—.— ſown till the laſt week in the month; and even than, 

8 only adviſed to be ſown in ſuch gardens where the 

. „ Folz coſd or poor, that the plants may get ſtrength before 
3 85 But in warm rich -ground, the firſt or ſecond 

" Wet lAvgut 5s time enough; ſometimes, when ſowed 

„ Jooner, the plants grow roo rank, and run to ſeed. the 
* x4 Lithe' autumn, or early in the ſpring. See Auguſt. 

' © 1*Qhooſe for this ſeed a clean well lying ſpot, that enjoys 
2 6 ſun, and let it be neatly digged; and, as ſoon 
ds ide ground is dug, ſow che ſeed. Do not ſow it too 

tek, and immediately tread down. the ſeed, and then 

= rake it well inte the ground. 

= You'may ſow in the ſame ſpot, along with the ſpinach 
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Tug e ee. N 

ez dee time in the whole year, coe 
black turnep-rooted radiſn. 

= There are two ſorts; one black, and the hes D * 
and are generally non ee of the: "black or 4 
white. Spanifh raviſh, Iz 
Theblack fortisin moſt eſteem, grows ge. -Y 

N * : nary turneps, and very hardy to ſtünd che Winter; "they * 
are by many people} hadmired for autamm ? y 


they * toflicein ſallads, or eat alone, raw: the ſeed of both Io N 
wy may be ſowed any tims this month, but the mold pro A 
time to ſow the principal winter crop, is . age * 
125 and twenty. fourth; they mould be & 
—_ . of freſh diggod ground, broad caſt and ted downg 8 
Bill raked in regularly. 3 
firſt When the — oome up ſome time; 2 
> laft muſt be-hoed out to about fix or eight iuches H 
| they will then have proper room to ſwell,” and! in -— 
good ready to draw for the table about Michaelmas, with. 
and continue Gora all winter. * 0:2 20 22% 
— fone aal lealian cp oO 
WK Wa 
„e Short-top and Salnion Radi, ; "> 
? Sow ſhort-top and ſalmon in any timein the SY 
_ to rt Augatt, if 'req e but. for a good oa, 


crop, 'todraw b Seplenbes, ſow ſome of edch ſort ia 
laſt week of this month: let them all be fowedinan 
TIT in Dew digged ground, __ e ir 
Ui 125 's How w Cole-worts, As bo of; £ = 
. 24,4 7.43208 it ae 
-Phis' is now the time to 800 fall ob l 1 
ler ce the family in autumù and winter, and fene to 
till the ſp ring hen the eee $*cens © 
all dg 
What is te | be-underſtood/by cole- Word F 
cabbage-platid;)hioh, when their ſeves u 4 
23 broad as # man's band till they begin to c 
moſt deſirable open 0 uſe ander te 
Joon C3 RET TC FEE þ 2 5 
To hive good cept; ſome of ah ES 
of York hits, Wee or ſgar-loaf cabbige 
— 
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f the nds, open, or field cole · worts are now baniſhed 
moſt gardens; and the advantage of ſowing, for this pur · 
x poſe, the above ſorts of cabbage-ſced-is, that ſuch plants | 
As we. 280 uſed by way of cole-worts, may be permitted 
45 — g d; and Nene them as do not run up to ſeed in 
| e „will cabbage at a very early time. ä 
s 8 * 


ü have cole-worts for autumn and winter uſe, ſow 
a ſeed the fixſt fortyight; and towards the latter end 
13S his month; and from;theſe ſowings, they will be ft. 
f Loren out next omys * _ in pes _ October, 
November and! 7480 
FH But! let it be e 7555 for A crop of cole-worts to 
755 80 for ſpring uſe; the ſeed muſt not be ſowed before the 
- thixd ox fourth, week of this month, for if "208g ſooner 
hey wilkbe apt to fly up to ſeed. early i in 
b 


to the order of ſowing and planting Wied differept 


eros of cole-worts; prepare for each ſowing an open ſpot 
-. of. $0 B00! round, 27 did i it into beds 1 — wide, 
Ky hee d therein moderately thick, and rake it in re- 
F 9 The plants will come up in about a mes and 
5 be groyn pretty. ſtrong in Auguſt and Se — 4 
ant 2. 


to be tranſplanted. They one a 


t — a foot afunder, and about ei * diſ- the 

- tant from „ other in the row; but n ce. thi work of — 
» . and I September. 8 ſor n 
58 . o 1 2 "Pull Onions... | : £2 — 
| 25 enen the latter end of this month, he wate 
e crops of bulbing onions; if any are at full . 

- growth; and their leaves begin to wither, take the roots. be hi 
| oilt of the ground. upon 
” But it is rare that theſe roots ate at full growth: this good 
month, if however any are, manage them in the following the p 
manner; which will ſerve alſo as directions for the ſame ſruit 
3 K next month, when the onions in general will — | wate! 
B ER for keeping. 4 the b 
e roots muſt be taken up in dry weather ; d . 


Pau take them. up pulhoff their leaves, onl obſeryi to 
> 5 es Pop four or;five inches of * ſtalk. 1 

ſoon as taken up, t thy ſhould be ſpread to harden upon a 
an and dry ſpot of ground; and there let them lie 
© twiſve days or a fortnight, remembering to turn them 
* — hor two or 15 A met EI * 1 1 
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a gathered ap, in a dry day, and carried into the houſe,” 


then bring them into the houſe in dry weather, ſpread . 


in diy weather, for about a week or two after the onions 


| ſor much moiſture would ſpoil the flavour of the ripening 


dme plants growing upon ſuch beds ſnould not, when their 


mould upon melon-beds, and in having a good 
Poſt; the plants not only thrive: beſt in fi 


i givemto melon-plaits, the better will the fruit ſet and 
| when I will have. a more rich and delicious r 


ma The Lieound os n 3 b, 
When they | have lain the proper time, they. nruſt lakh 


They muſt be laid up in a dry room; but let them be 
fiſt very well cleaned from earth, and all looſę outer ſkins, 


them evenly on the floor, and let them be 3 
turned over the firſt two or three weeks. 
Let the windows of the room be kept conſtautly o 


are houſed; and after that, admit 105 more air, but keep 
the windows conſtantly ſhut; o oy obſerve to turn, the 
ohions over now and then, and Pick out wy am ard de- 
cayed. See Auguſt- „. 
2 Pull Garth and Gladi, tc. 35 1 . 2 
pull up alſo garlick and ſhallots, and rocambole; when 
full grown. - his is known by the leaves; for whenthe 
root is ſwelled as e ls ed woes Anat 2 
wo e wanne | | 8. | ** 5 
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Take eare now of the melons; and, in particular, of 5A 
the plants whoſe fruits are to rippen. 
Theſe plants muſt now be allowed but very little water, 


fruit: however, in very dry hot weather, the melon plants 
upon ſome beds will require to be, at times, moderately 
watered;' 5 
Theefore; 4 in waterin melons, regard mould always SY 
be had-to the nature of the earth, and its general d — 
upon the beds. Where there is a conſiderable depth ok 
good loamy compoſt, at lealt twelve or fourteen inches, 


iruitis full grown, be allowed any more or but —— little © 3 
water; for this kind of ſoil, when a tolerable de : 


the beds, will retain a proper degree of moiſture 2 5 


time. 
There is much * vantage in allowing a pro depub of 


when there is any proper depth on the bed, the —— 
not at any time want much water, and the leſs water 


S 4 Q3 2 
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But ſuch melon · plants as grow in common light earth, 


\ 


and where there is withal but a moderate depth upon the 


beds, will require occaſional waterings in very hot dry 
weather, in moderation, not more than once or twice à 
week; obſerviog the former mentioned precautions of 
laſt month, and as juſt above hinted in nd 
ing, both with regard to the plants, and the ſtate of 
growth of the fruit. . 
4 155 4881 os | 


2% © | » Te profet® Melons from much Rain. 


>» 


OO The weather ſometiihes happens, at this ſeaſon, to be | 
very wet; when that is the cafe, the melon plants ſnhould, 


3 aàt ſuch times, be occaſionally protected. 


— 


in ſuch iveather;; with the glaſſes; but the plants which 
were planted out under hand or bell - glaſſes are more ex- 


The plants which are in frames can be readily ſheltered, 


- poſed, and cantot be ſo readily ſheltered; but as theſe | 
plants are now full of fruit, all poſſible means ſhould be 
- uſed to protect them when 


the weather happens at this 


27 


time to be uncommonly Wet. 


Dor the proteQdn; therefore, of we bell or hand-plaſs 


melons, there is ne fo proper as the oiled papet 


frames, ſuch as directed in the preceding month. 


> 
wo 
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- Theſe: frames are to be kept conſtantly over the beds; 


5 And they not only defend the plants from cold and wet, but 
JW 


when the weather happens to be very hot, they alfo anſwer 
the purpoſe of fcreening the plants from the too great 


power of the ſun; and arthe ſame time admit its influence 
__ through the oiled paper; both as to the light and heat, in 
. proper degree, to promote the growth of the plants 


nn 


# 


But where there iv cive'the-convenience of fach frames, 


; let ſome other method he ptactiſed, to defend the bell- 


Votes z bat ig, either move the fruit carefully under their 


lafles,” or, where there is any ſpare glaſſes, let 


« 


I Wheri the weather proves at this time to be very wet or 
8 ſome hoops be carried-over the ridge | 


. % 
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ct to water 
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placing them ſixteen or eighteen inches diſtant from one 


he another; and then, at times, when, it rains hard, or in 

ry | cold nights, let ſome large and thick mats be drawn, at 

2 ſuch times, over the hoops; or, where itcaa be procured, 
dme painted canvas; ſuch as might be made out of ol 


| ſail-cloth, would do for this purpoſe better than mats. 
of WY. But theſe kinds of. covering are only to be uſed oeca- 
Kg ſionally, and ſhould not be ſuffered to be on longer than 
15 juſt to defend the plants from heavy rains, and when there 
happens to be a cold night. N 5 


3 C.ecunben. 
Cucumber plants now alſo demand care, and none more 
4 than thoſe which were planted under hand or bell-glaſſet. 

. Theſe plants will now be in full bearing, and therefore 


Þ muſt be well ſupplied in dry weather with water. They, 
fe will require it, ina dry time, at leaſt three times a week s 
be that is, to give them a moderate watering once every other _ 
1 day, and ſometimes in very dry, hot, ſcorching weather, 
they will require it daily, or every morning and evening. 
„ WR  VWheretheſeplantsare properly ſupplied in dry weather, 
& with water, and kept clear from weeds, they will continue 
| to bear handſome and well taſled fruit till the middle of 
3} September. | | Ve, e 
u 5 1 Su 
u O44» Cueumbers for Plelling, * _ 
-* | Take proper care alſo of the cucumber plants which 
by were ſown in the natural ground to produce pickles. . 
* Their vines will now begin to advance, and ſhould be 
laid out in regular order: but where it was not done beſore/, 
"Ix it will firſt be proper to dig the ground neatly between the 
I. holes of theſe plants; but take care not to go ſo near as 
to break or diſturb their roots; and as you proceed in 
* digging, let their runners or vine be carefully laid out in 
U. a neat” manner, at regular diſtanees; obſerving to lay © 
ir ſome earth between the ſtems of the plants, in each hole, 
et preſſing it down gently, in order to make them ſpread. 
| different ways, as you would have them run; mind alſo 
* to draw the earth round each hole, to form a baſon, to 
contain the water when given in dry weather. 
or. I bis digging will be of great advantage to che plants 
s, | for they will ſoon ſend their roots into the new broken 
74 £56 Q4 8 bart, 
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earth, and the effects of it will ſoon appear in the ſtrength 

and fruitfulneſs of their vines. ; 

| - - Theſe plants muſt alſo, in dry weather, be duly ſup. 

; © "plied with water; they will require it at ſuch times every 

other day at leaſt. r ED 7 0 
„ Articbolet. 


Artichokes now come faſt into uſe; and the plants 
muſt be managed in this manner: _ 4 

In the firſt place, it will be proper to obſerve; that if 
you deſire to have large artichokes, you muſt, in order 


* 


ſuckers or ſmall heads which are produced from the 
Hides of the ſtems; and theſe in ſome families are dreſſed 
for the table. See Ag. f | 
© Likewiſe obſerve, that as ſoon as the artichokes (that 
ie; the principal heads) ate cut, let the tem be imme. 
idiately broken down clofe to the ground to encourage 
the root, and that it may more effeQually form new 
_  toots of ſome tolerable ſtrength againſt winter, 
| xy ; We . . Cardo s. 
Wbere cardoons are wanted, and where they were not 
planted ont laſt month, it ſhould now. be done the firſt 
week in this. See June. 
| 5 - - Gather Seeds. 5 
Sather ſeeds of all forts according as th ripen. 
Pet this be done always in perfect dry weather; cutting 


— © — 
1 4 


or polling up the ſtems with the ſeeds thereon, and let them 


be ſpread immediately in a dry place where the air can 
freeſy come. There let them lie to harden the ſeed, ob- 
ſerving to turn them now and then; and when they have 


laid a fortnight or three weeks, the ſeed ſhbuld then be 


'> beaten out, and well cleaned from the huſks and rubbiſh, 
| and put up in boxes or bags, 
E Tranſplant leeks: chooſe a piece of good ground, 


thorough rotten dung. e 
When the ground is dug, mark out beds four feet and 


a half broad, 
B ek bs «> $o ge | | Then 


to encourage the main head, cut off moſt of the lower 


and it will be an advantage to the plants to dig in ſome 


Lik 
kinds \ 
flower 
as are 


Plar 
omitte: 
winter 

Cho 


long, « 


border 
earth; 
be ofte 


Sat! 


ipolds 
fan 
_ Lett 
in a ſh; 
vanted, 


Jos) 


Then draw a quantity of leeks from the ſeed-beds a: 
chooſe the ſtrongeſt plants, and trim the roots, and cutoff 


the tops of their leaves; then plant them, obſexving to put 
fix rows in each bed. and ſet the plays the Maak 618 


inches from one anotlier in the rows. ” 721481 bn 
OY n ENRTT 26 17 20719 
n e- t6 4 > 47 e . 
Herbs for drying. ad Mats. 


: 


4 Gather mint nd Malm pennytoyal, fee marjoran; a 


alſo carduus, and all ſuch kinds. of herbs; as are now 
flower, in order to dry, to ſerve the uy in winter. 
Theſe kinds of herbs ſhould always be cut fo 
of drying, when they are in the higheſt perfection, which is 
when the plants are nearly of full growth, and juſt coming 
into lower. Let them be cut, indry weather, and ſpread, 
or hung up in a dry airy place, out of the reach of the ſun; 
and there let them dry gently ; for they'ſhould be Always 
dried ine the e Q 


Likewiſe gather herbs to diſtil.” ManJ"of the prepet 


flower; and that is the proper time to cut all ſuch 
as are intended for the purpoſe of diſtilling. 
5 : Plant & age. We, 

Plant naw, as ſoon as poſſible, lips of ſage where it was 
omitted in the former months, and alſo the ſlips of hyſop, 
winter davory, and fuch like herbs, 

Chooſe ſuch young ſlips as are about fix or ſeven inches 


earth; give water at planting, and in dry weather it muſt 

be often repeatee. N45 5 6 * 
Gather Flowers of Medical and Por- erb. 

| Gather ſome chamomile-flowers, Wa Gower of ma 

rigolds and lavender, to lay up for the fu 

the family. | 


. 
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e g „ bird t a] « 
g Herbs to diftil. - ; 15 K. wa 74 * f 


kinds will now be arrived tofull growth and advancin os | 


long, of proper ſtrength; they muſt be planted in a ſhady 
border, inſerting them two-thirds of their length into the 


* 1 
= 


* 
- 


* 
4 
« 


ture ſervice of, 0 


Let them be gather] in a dry day, and ſpread 9 * | 


an ſhady place ; then” por them up in paper bags 
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"| Sewing Ky, Planting Pai, and Baan, 5 


peat and beans 3 in the beg e 1 iddle, 
th Hoon of this month, to try t the N of 2 late 

in. September, && - 
| The ſmailkinds are propereſt to ſow and plant now; ſucl 
4 43 Þ& the dwarf peas, 8 and golden kinds, &c. and of 


0 5. Suſe, the white. bloſſoms, long pods, ſmall Spa- 
e 


A 
—_ 


0 * gan 85 and the like ſorts. 
t th e * methods be obſeryed now in ſowing and 


me os cs as adviſed laſt wouth. : 
455 01 1 7 75 


n 5 e . time, be duly pat in dry 
wentbe to all ſuch plants 5 have been lately planted 
ont, till they have taken r | 

This work, ſhould-at this Hes be always done in 
a morning or in an evening. T =o: proper hours are, in 
a morning, any time betweenfun. rifing and eight o'clock; 
and between the hours of four and eight, 0 or nine in an 


7 ys Clan the Ground. | : 
"IP 


Clear the Ns now "Seay the ſtalks and leaves of all 
iS larits as have dont bearing. | 
In particular, clear away the ſtalks and leaves of the 
5 7 tap of caplifiowers, and let the ground be hoed 
A clear from all manner of rubbiſh and 


8 


ere pull up the ſtalks and haulm of fach betins and 

as have ovine, and all ſuch other plants as are 

* ſervice; clearing away alſo all decay ed leaves of cab. 

ges, artichokes, and all ſuch like rubbiſh litter, which 

both appear dif reeable, and afford harbour to noxious 

| 3 and iy large weeds b be at the ſame time cleared 

the 8 

- The ground I theya NE) will alſo be ready 

| 40 Ui, in dil be. png rk with -auturnn « or 
Wluter crops. - - - 

It is, alſo a great advantage to kitchen ground'rs he 

_ timely tleared from the rabBlt. for the ſtalks of ſome 

plants, contiaue to draw nouriſhment: which, together 

win the ws 1 would 2 exhauſt the * "© 
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Wall-trees. $2) : 
YN gardens where there are wall-trees that have ahi 
had their ſummer pruning and nailing, that very needful 


work ſhould now be done in the beginning of the month; 


otherwiſe, the fruit upon ſuch trees will not only be ſmall - 


of the true flavour of [theſe fruit. (a 
And, beſides retarding the growth and debaſing the taſte 


of the fruit, it is alſo detrimental, in a very great degree, 
to wall and eſpalier trees, to neglect the ſummer ordering 
and nailing, entirely till this time; and in particular to 
apricots, peaches, and nectarines, and ſuch like trees a pro- 
duce their fruit principally upon the one year old ſhoots. 


Beſides, it cavſes great perplexity to the pruner to break 


and ill grown, but will alſo be very ill taſted in compariſon. 


— * 


throughand regulate ſucha thicket and confuſion of wood: 


-—requires treble the pains and labour, and cannot be exe- 


- cuted with ſuch accuracy as when the work is commenced 
. early in the ſummer. _. 


There is a very great 3 in beginning betjmes 
in the ſummer to train the uſeful ſhoots ig a proper di- 
rection; and at the fame time to clear the trees from all 


M7 
* 


ill placed and luxuriant wood ; for when the uſeleſs wood _ 


is timely cleared out, and the uſeful ſhoots laid in cloſe 


and regular to the wall; the ſan, air, and gentle ſhawers, 


will have all along proper acceſs, not only to promote the 


*4 


E and improve the flavour of the fruit, but alſo to 
arden or ripen the ſhoots properly, which is abſolutely 
uit and proper wood 

next year. 5 N e 3 
But however, where there are wall trees ſtil! remaining 
unregulated, do not fail to let that be done in the begin- 
ning of this month. en eng 
In doing this, obſerve, as ſaid in June, to clear out 


very luxurĩant wood; and all foreright and other M- place 


ſhoots are alſo to be diſplaced; but mind in particular to 


leave in the apricot, peach, and nectarine trees, aSmany | 


bf the well-placed moderate growing ſhoots as can be con- 


veſtiently © 3 


— — * 
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veniently laid in; and let them, at the ſame time, be all 
"nailed in cloſe and regular to the wall. | 
Do not ſhorten any sf the ſhoots af this time, but let 
every one be laid in at its proper length, ; 
Look alſo again over fuch wall and eſpalier trees az 
were ordered and nail&d the two laſt months; and ſee 
If all the proper ſhapts which were laid in laſt month keep 
Þ* firm 1n their places; and where there are any that have 
been diſplaced, or are lodſe, or project my from the 
Wall, a them now be nailed in again cloſe i their pro. 
: . tion. r 13 4 
Likewiſe obſerve, if there have been any ſtraggling 
ſhoots produced ſince laſt month, in places where not 
wanted, and let them now be diſplaced, ; | 


tes 3 Management Fig- trees. | 5 
Fr Fig-trees, if not yet had the ſummer regulation, per- 

form it the beginning of this month; cutting out fore-right, 
and other ill placed roots, and any of the very rampant 


growth; but retain as many of the well-placed fide and Co 

- . .-terminalſhootsascan be conveniently laid in for next year's the m 

bearers all at their full length; and nail the whole incloſe, Th 

\,Araight and regular to the wall, e and n 

1 Fines, Rs | way 

” - -- Vines ſhould alſo now be looked ever again, in order to | 

ctlean them from all ſuch ſhoots as have been produced 
*  — — fince laſl month. _ 78 | 


In vines, many ſmall ſhoots generally riſe, one at leaſt 
from every. eye of the ſame ſummer's ſhoot which were 
laid in a month or two ago; and the ſame ſmall ſhoots 
”  , muſt now, according as they are produced, be all as duly 
_ ©, diſplaced. . 5 5 
Allother ſhoots, wherever placed, that have been late 
produced, muſt alſo now be rubbed off cloſe; and all ſur 


* 
x 


* 


the bunches 


bunch will alfy ripen more regular and ſooner by atleaſt 
three weeks: ie where the vines are neglected and per. 
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- +" Defirey Waſps and orber Ich 
Now hang up in the wall-trees ſome phials filled with 
ſugared water, in order to catch and deſtroy waſps, and 


other deyouring inſefts, before they begin to attack the - 
choice fruit now ripening. e LI OS uma 
Let at leaſt three ſuch phials be placed in each of the 


largeſt trees; and even in the leſſer trees, there ſhouldnot 


be leſs than two phials hung up in each; and this mould be 
duly ractiſed in the peach and nectarine-trees, and fuch A 
f 8 eit nes 


like choice kinds. | ny | 
Where this is timely done, it will be a great protection 
to the choice fruit: ſor« the inſects, which will now begin 
to ſwarm about the wall-trees,. will by the ſmell of the 
liquor, be decoyed into the phials, and be drowned: 
The phials ſhould be often looked over in order to empty 
out fuch infeQs as are from time to time catched therein. 


; They ſhould alſo be often refilled with a freſh quantity of 


the above ſweetened water, | 

| 55 Deſtrey Snails. © Gobi 
Continue to deftroy ſnails. Search for them early in 

the morning and evening, and after ſhowers of rain: 
Theſe vermin do moſt damage to the choice wall- fruĩt; 

and now in particular to the apricats, peaches, and necta- 


rines; which trees ſhould now be often and diligently 
looked over, in order to take and deſtroy them. | 


Budding, © 3 


Budding may now be performed in apricots, peaches, 
and nectarines; plums, cherries- and pears. 


That work may be done any time in this month, but 
the ſoener the principal budding is done the better. 
Let every ſort be budded upon its proper ſtock; apri- 


cots, peaches, nectarines, and plums, ſhould be budded upon 
3233883 they generally make the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
laſting trees, when budded upon ſtocks raiſed from plum- 
ſtones, or Kocks raiſed from the ſuckers of plum- trees; 
though all theſe ſorts will alſo grow upon ſtocks of one 
another, raiſed from the ſtones of the fruit; and alſo upow 


almond ſtocks raiſed the ſame way: but the plum-ſtosk | 


1 always preferable for the general ſupply, ; + 
Pears may be budded upon pear-tocks; and theſe maſt 
be raiſed by ſowing the kernels, as directed in the work 


vf the Nurſery. Pears alſo ſucceed well, in particular far © 
de wall, when budded ugon quince- ſtocks Engng "4 
£84 3 a | . Nermees _* 
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I Sderries are to be budded principally; upon cherry. - 
ſtocks, ' which muſt be alſo raiſed by 65 6b the ſtones. 
Sach cherries, plums, or pears, as were budded laſt ſun. . 


: n 


mer, or graſted in the ſpring and miſcarried, may naw be 


©» budded with any of the fame kinds of fruit; for theſe trees 


- 
— 
7 
” 


s, the height of five or hx inches from the ground, and. 
+ - at” five or fix feet ſtandards: but for the method of 
| r this work, ſee the work of the Na/ery for this 


- Millſucceed either by 


grafting or budding.” - _ 
adding nerally ſucceeds beſt when * in 
Flaudy weather, or in a morning or an evening after three 
or four o'clock ;. for the great power of the mid-day ſun js 
apt to dry the cuttings ſo much, that the buds would not 
readily part from the wood. However, where there are 


Jarge quantities to be budded, it muſt be performed at all 


p rtunities. „ 1 r 
n performing this work, it muſt be obſerved, that 

where the trees, are to be raiſed for walls and eſpaliers, 

the budding muſt be performed low in the ſtock: that 


mon n 22 | . "a i | 
Budding mayalſo be performed now upon trees that: 
bear fruit. | 


What is meant by this, is, where there are wall or 
eſpalier trees, that produce fruit not of the approved kinds, 


ſuch trees may now be budded with the ſorts deſired; and 


- the budding is to be performed upon ſtrong ſhoots of the 


ſame ſummer's growthe 


. means the wall or eſpalier will be ſoon covered with the 
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deſired kinds, and in two or three years after budding they 
eee ee e 
| E 1 | p ae 5 — N 
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1 | "Cock/eombs „ Tricolors, and other curious annual Plants; 


— 
ny 


D balſams, and all other curious annuals as have been 


q y till this time in drawing-frames, or in glaſs-caſes. 


well cleaned-from-all-the decayed leaves; and at the ſame 


ume ſtir the earth a little in. the top of the pots, and the- 
I | When 


TI +] i 
% 11 


CI. 


Several buds may be put into every ſuch tree; by which 


Brea the cockſcombs, tricolors, double 


hen they are brovghrrout, let them be immediate) 


ſpread 


"yay 5. 


| inmediatel ſup 


ss 


where * can be | apr OTA and 


1 


When this is Gone, let the tall 


rticulariy bg — and tricolors. Bet one handſome 
Fight ſtake be fixed in each 


nt be tied neatly to ĩt in di ces. 
erben let every plant — — 2b 


biete Olen. 3 "oY $52 | 


kinds be each M 
ported with-a- ſtake of A proper height, 


. bp 


in the pots, but tet the water be giv ven all over the Head 


of the plants; this Will irefreſh , and cleanſe their 
—— duft, and the whole wilhmake every 


plant ap- 


vely and decent; they are then is be placed bes | 


y are to remain. 


her muſt, in dry weather, be very duly ſopplied with Wu 
0 ſed img to . ſuen 


water: and this moſt be practif 
annuals as are planted in Pots. 48 


Tranſplant, Annuals into the Borders,” &, po 5 | 


Where there are any kinds of tranſplanting annual 


plants ſtill remaining in the ſeed- bed, or in the nurſery- 

ed, wherein they were pricked from the ſeed-bed, they 
ſhould, in the beginning of the month, be taken up with 
balls, or atleaſt with as much earth as you can about their 
roots, and /plarited in the borders or places allotted-for 
them to blow. 

Let every plant, as ſoon as planted, be immedi 

watered, and ſuch as wv long” ſtems muſt be ere 


with ſtakes, 8 
. Care of Cheice Carnations, | 


Continbe the attendance and care of the choire kinds 
of, the potted ſtage carnations. 


| _ Obſerve their flower-pods; and as they bentaae beak | 
for wary if any ſeem to advance irregularly, they 


may be afliſted by opening the pods deeper, in the manner 
as directed in the former month, to promote their re ular 


| ſpreading; for in b beauty the 


choice carnations. 


To pfeſerve theſe carnations longer in beauty, they 
ſhould, when in bloom, de protected ſrom wet and che 
mid- day ſun, and from the depredation of — | 


as earwigs, dc. which eat off the” flower 22 at the 
bottom, Ps PAST VERSE API, OR 


The moſt ready e bete hie _ 


* 
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ptintipally/opon ſome kind of elevated Hand or floge; Ig 
Which ſhould bea ſlight wooden erection, having a plat. laſſes 
form, about two feet high, and wide enoygh9rcontain _ frame 
* two or three rows of pots: the length in proportion 30 the Hot-he 
number of pots intended to place thereon; and to have is kep 
|. thetopcovered withan awnings ſupported ata convenient Thi 
height not to hide the flowers, and conſtructeg with ſmall leaves 
nriaſters in the manner of the roof af an houſe, or archway, quick! 
-  , foot wider than the ftage, and ſupported. upon a row of again 
poſts on each fide; or upon only one row of poſts, erected 
e Go inds m2 Ge ( | 
1 The poſts muſt be about two or three inches ſquare, and Fr 
muſt ſtand about ſi ve or ſix feet aſunder. They muſt alſo Con 
be of proper height, ſo as to ſupport the roof in ſuch a alfo do 
manner as to defend the flowers from wet, and the ſcorch. Thi: 
ing beat of the ſun; and at the ſame time to admit of the ſoo 
viewing them with pleaſure; oo od to be p 
The roof is; when the plants are in bloom, to becovered Exar 
with painted canvas or oiled paper; or, for want of theſe, ſecure] 
with fome large thick garden mats. And to prevent the be pegs 
approach of creeping-inſects, the bottom poſts are ſome- Let 
times placed through perforated ſmall, leaden, or earthen this alw 
Ciſterns, which being filled with water, prevent the ver- 
min from aſcending the ſtage. *  - + * ; 
But in default of the opportunity of having ſach a ſtage as | 
above, a temporary one may be made, by rangipg two rows Take 
of planks, eitherupon ſhort poſts half a yard high, or large layed ab 
. - garden pots turned the mouth downwards; and if placed They wi 
An pans of water, it will retard the progreſs of inſects from- well roc 
-, aſcending to the flower. e 8 Let th 
Do not forget to refreſh the pots duly. with water; in made to 
very hot weather they will require alittle once every other 0 th 
. og 2 99 8 15 \ e 
e F006 Moth DP 7 T cut off ti 
II , io 1 
i e e 02 BP The b 
- - Phe ſenſitive plants; if you-raiſed any, ſhould now be in ſmall p 
again plunged in a moderate heat, or kept under glaſſes, * ſhad 
o forward them, except you have the conveniency of a derately 
© hot houſe, where you may keep hem conſtantly. : 1 a 
Dutt thoſe who have no fuch conveniency, ſhould, a8 n : 
. Sore; place dhe pots containing them/conunual}y under: BY 5. ore 
77 $ixdotey god 412 (1. tA 
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— either in a green houſe, glaſswaſe, or 


ame ; but in winter they muſt be kept conftantly in a 


dot - houſe, or on any hot - bed where a conſtant good heat 
is kept up. | | 17 


Thoſe plants are * curious on account of their 


leaves, which on the leaſt to 
quickly contract themſelves, and do not riſe and recover 


again in leſs than an hour. \ 


Lay Carnation: ond double Sperr- williams. IN 


_  Comtipue to lay carnations to propagate them: and 


alfo double ſweet-wiljliams. | ; 
This work may be performed any time this month, but 
the ſooner it is done the better; and the ſame method is 
to be praQtiſed now, as directed in June. 
Examine the layers from time to time, and ſee they keep 
3 in . places; when they have — let them 
pegged down again in their pro tion. 
1 in Bn weather, be 2 and let 
this always be done with moderation. 
Tranſplant Carnation Layers.” N 13 IA 
Take off and tranſplant ſuch carnation layers as were 
layed about the middle or towards the latter end of June, 
They will, by the laſt week in this month, be tolerably 
well roated. =, | LED 7 | * — 
Let them at that time be examined, and if they have 
made tolerable roots, let them be taken off with 
When they are taken up, let the lower naked part of the, 
talk be cut off cloſe to the flit part of the layer; and 
1 eee tops of the leaves, and let them be immediately 
pianted, BER | W * 


aſt touch immediately drop, and 


great care. 


The layers of the choiceſt kinds may be planted fingly 


in ſmall pots; and when planted, ſet the pots immediately 


in a ſhady place, and let them be from time to time mo- 


derately watered, till the plants have taken freſh” root. * 
They are to remain in the ſame pots till the beginning of 

March, and then be planted into the large pots, Where 

they are to remain. N * 9 1s 


| yt the layers of the common kinds of carnations, 


kould when taken off, be planted in a bed of rich eart 
. c | * 05 F Ag 
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| _ © ſurface even; and then plant the, layers in roms, . ſetting 


them about five or {ix inches aſun er „ and let hem be 


Atrectiy watered. 


Let them remain in this bed to get ſtrength till October, 
November, or February or March; obſerving to weed and 
water them occaſionally till that time; they are then to be 
taken up with balls, of earth and planted in the borders. 


44 


0 Pẽempagate Pinks iy piping, . 


Still may plant cuttings or pipings of pinks, &6; the be- 
- - ginning or middle of this month for-propagation, in the 
magner related in une, taking the young ſhoots. of the 


Fear; they will take root freely. See Zune... 
©  Tranſplanting Perennial Plant. 


'Tr: lant, wher it was nat. done in I uno, the peren- 


nial and biennial p 
g,, 5 
„ The wall- flowers, and flock July- flowers, in part 
will now want tranſplanting from the ſeed · bed, and alſo 
the ſweet - williams, columbines, Canterbury, or pyramidal 


ts, which were ſown, in March or 


V4 


bell- flowers, with the Greek · valerian, tree-primroſe, ſingle 
ſcarlet-lychnis and roſe-campions; French honey-ſuckles 


| ant rica. hocks, and all others of the perennial and bien- 


beds for that purpoſe, three. feet and a half broad; rake the 
ſurface even, and then immediately put in the plants, each 
Tort ſeparate, fix rows in- each bed, and; about fix inches 
aſunder in the row; let them be directly watered, and oc- 
+ cafionally- afterwards, till they have ſtruek good root. 
Let them remain here to acquire a proper growth and 
Arength for a-- final tranſplantation, next. October, No- 
vember, or: in the ſpring; then taken up with balls, and 


1 will flower in perfection next yea. Ly 
But of the Rock July-flowers, I would adviſe to plant 

| .a. good portion at once where they are to remain in beds, 

© ++ borders, or pots, as explained in uns. 

ES * + > GY Auricula Plants in Pots. | 

Look now and then to the choice auricula-plantsin py 

When dead leavesat any time appear upon the 7 2 


* 
- 


more curious may alfo be planted in pots; all of which 


* 
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„ Tue Proazwns, or ch 
Let the beds be three or four feet wide, and rake the : 


icular, - 


They ſhould now be planted in nurſery-beds. Prepare 


planted in the borders, or where intended: or ſome of the 


of. ſets, 1 


themſel ve 
two to ga 
among. thi 


The do 


be like ki 


. 
© 
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the - ow be immediately taken off, and let no weeds grow 

u The planth vim tin dt) weather, requite tobe pie) 
(alen watered, and this muſt not be omitted. 

8 Tragſlant the flint duriculus and Polyanthuſos! * . 

o be Tranſplant the ſeedling auriculas which were ſown laft 


ders. autumn or early in the ſpring, as alſo the poly anthuſes that 
were ſown in the ſpring enen : for it is now time to- re- 
move them out of, the ſeed- bed. e eee 
be- Chooſe a ſpot for them well-defended from the mid- 
\the dy fun. Let the ground be very neatly dug; rake the 
the ſurface even, and immediately put in the plants. 25 
Let them be planted about four inches aſunder, each 
way, obſerving to cloſe the earth very well about them; 
and let them be "gently watered. They muſt after thisbe 
kept clear from weeds, and In dry weather, ſhould be mo- 


derately-watered every two or three day * uri 8 the fam. 
1 * 2274 | | 12 + 2 5 


u up bulbous Renn 
Take up bulbous rbots where neceſſary to be done, 


any ſorts will now. b pa flowering, and their leaves will 


the of-ſety from the pripcipal roots. The crown jmpe 
llies, bulboas iriſes, and nafciſſuſes, and many other bulbs, 
now. be in a condition for this practice,  , © 
Let them be taken up iu a dry time, and ſeparating the 
of. ſets, plant theſe again ſoon after in beds; and the ptin- 
cipal roots may be then either planted again immediately, - 
or may be properly dried and cleaned, and put up till Oc- 
tober or November, when the borders may be.conveni- 
tntly dug, and the roots regularly planted... 
The ſmall, off-ſets, which are. taken at any time from 
bulbous roots, ſhould; as many as you want, be planted by 
themſelves in e eee remain a year or 
two to gather ſtrength, and then are to be planted out 
mong the other proper roots in beds or borders. 


Scarlet Lyehnis, e. 


5 | The double ſcarlet lychnig, and ſeveral ather plants of 

2 ite like kind, may till be propagated by cuitings,,, 
1p0 - 3 * A . = * 42 Ky "4 5 . * f * 
©, let e f > * 1 75 1 0 Ry * ; -% FIR = 
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ae to the hints given the two former monthy,— 
be decayed, and may then be taken up in order torrent Ch 
npenals, * . 
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at moſt, and very lit 


| ts Ne this wor 
| in the 1 of this wo 
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The Pita; or thts 


- fuch as are not become hard and ligneous, and ſhould be 
planted the b ginning of this month, otherwiſe they will 
not root freely: they are now to be prepared and planted 


in the manner as mentioned in the former month, NG 10 


be treated i in every reſpe as there directe. 
75 25 0 _ Mow: Oraſi- all. and Lans ad 


"Mow grafs-watks and lawns ;. and let this be ceo 
* in dewy mornings, abovt once a week or fort: 
night, which will keep, the'graſs'i in n in Uolerable 
good order. . 

The raſs-walks, lawns, Kd. ſhould allo be now ad? 
| then rolle d; itls neceſſary to render the ſurface firm and 
even; and here it is duly pet formed in a proper man- 
ner, it is a vaſt addition to the neatoeſvant deauty of the 
| Platsor walks. 

Proper rolling alſo renders the graſs woeb eafier to be 
mown. The mowing can be TRY with more &- 
Wy and expedition. - - 


Ed ay rich rs. e 


0 ravel- walks N alſo be kept be une 
neat. Let no weed rany' torn of Arte? to 
be ſeen upon them; wad let 14 7 oh allo be duly rolled.” 
To keep theſe walks in decent order, they ſhould att this 
* ae rolled at leaſt twice every week: - 6 


r Bok Edfinge.* 3 P A 


See eut res of box where it vn, vet done 
the former manth': 

Let this be done in 2 moiſt ume; fot when box is cut in 
dry hot weather, it is apt to change to a ruſty brown hue; 
and make a very ſtiabby-appearance: obferve,. in cutting 
theſe edgings, to keep them pretty, low, and do not let 
them get t o broad.” 

Never let thee * higher than mree or four inches 

fine broader weng: f ' they will wen 
apprar gear” >. N 
85 ch Hedges.” 


Now ialſo clix es in general, if not dne in Jive 
p oe ſhould be obſerved, that Fock 
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"he enttings muſt be of the youngeſt flower-ftems,” or” 
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Ahould” b 
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vil ned to be cut again in ix weeks or two months time, 


or thereabouts. 

Therefore, when'only one cutting in a — 
ed, it will in that caſe he.proper not to begin to e 
e * end of ** onthy: or rather the —_ 

ning of Auguſt. 5 

"Bat wheretherearc horn:beam,elm, 3 thorn, privet, 
jew, holly, or-ſuch like hed _—_ s in gardens, either by way 
per-. fence or ornament, they: ſhould, in order to keep them 
33 perfectly neat and cloſe, be clipped twice in the ſummer. 
rible The firſtxlipping ſhould be performed about Midſam- 

b ner, or within a fortnightafter that time; and the ſecond 
and would be done in the deginning or middle, or at lateſt 


n and alen end of Auguſk. e : 
br | Deſrey ccd i in the Borders. u SOS 
0 , 


deff weeds in the borders by boeing, &c. and let 
to bt (his be always done in due time; particularly let none 
re e grow large, or ſtand to come to leed. 

The borders in particular, next the walks; ſhould beat 


all times kept,very clear, from eds, and from: all mans 
ner of -rabbaſh;, 


und When the borders are at any time haed, as above, let 


tte} 10 them be immediately raked, i in order to draw off the weeds - | 


LE and all other litter; 1 this will make the ſur face ſmooth: = 
at this nd clean, and wi ops ey exceeding neat. pes 

4: The clumps and har (1 pg with flowering- 
hurubs and evergreens, ſhould alſo. be kept very clean 
WH fomweegs, eſpecially where the ſhrubs ſtand wide enough 
+» dont vo diſcover the ground, which, when weeds appear, ſhould 
de hoed, and then neatly raked. 


5 Eut in 2 imming Flowering Shrubs and 8 


-uttine . Look at-this time over the flowering-ſhrubs and eve 


not let — and with a knife, let ſuch as are grown rude be 
+  Wiinme 

inches What is meant by this is, where the ſhrubs have produced 
11} ihe long and rambling ſhoots, ſo that the different ſhrubs in- 
erfere with each other, let the ſhoots of ſach ſhrubs be 


oss either cut out, or ſhortened in ſuch a-manner,as 0 

= the head of the plant ſomewhat regular; and 2 alſo. 
n Jne. dat every ſhrub may he t e without t crouding "4 
at 4ock a. O er Jo 


* 


. 4 There: are now many ſorts 


5 broken by the 
75 And in ſtaking 


4 1 places to the ſtake; and let the tying: 


do hang dangling in fight; 8 18 0 
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i Continuett. ks and tie up the flomsof be fon 


s.a5 ſtand in need of ; 
; t demand that care, und 
it hould ate be done in due time before the plantzare 
24 070 or borne down by their on weipht, 
up the different kinds, obſerve, 
let every ſtalk be well 42. 
om it is to ſupport; for it 
kes ene wp bigh above 


2 faid Foro =p 185 
tioned to the height of the 
Al to ſee der ends of 
e plants 
Obſerve alſo to let che ems of the plaktybe ciedin ſe. 
be done ina 


e d the tying 


ten dil but 
. 0 3 appearance; e 


Cutting "be rad Ela Stemi. 


So nd and then round the borders, and bn 
* tems of ſuch flower: plants us are paſt flowering: © | 

But this isnow principally to be underſtood of the e- 
- rennial and biennial &brous-rooted plants: the blovm of 


- Heat manner, not ſuſſeting long rag 


b : O many of theſe kinds will-nowbe paſ and the tems ſhould 


. always according'a the flower decays, (except where ſeed 
is wanted) be immediately cut-down'; then the plant, 
ö though paſt flowering will appear decent. 

Loet therefore the decayed ftalks be out down eloſe to 


E 72 fy che head of 1 and at the fame ne Clear cn 
1 e any « es: ave e TRL IN | 


3 


as Nozing. . _ 8 * 
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Peli. Dire&ion Far. performing thr is t. 


UD apricots, peaches, and neQarines.. Phis is no 
3 principa ſeaſon to perform that work, and 


budded u roper ſtocks. - 
There 50 Kaese s ſo propor to bud theſe kinds opo 


25 ums, raiſed principally from the ſtones of the fruit 
DOE 10 ne , the N 1 
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March, October, and November; ke. und when the - 


85 ſtocks are in the third year's gromth, they are ther fit to 
ring be budded. The rule is, that when they are from about 


half an inch, or a little leſs, to about an inch in diame. 
ter, in the place where the bud 1s to be inſerted, they are 


zare WY then of a proper ſize. * 2 e 
bt. pete ftoc may alſo be raiſed from ſackers which _ 
ve, Wh ne frqm the roots of plum- trees. 

. Bud-alfo plums, pears; and cherries, and let theſe ſarts 
n be alſo budded upon proper ſtocs. r 
dove Plums ſhould be budded upon plum: ſtocki, raised 

from the ſtones or ſuckers. Pears ſucceed beſt when bud - : 

n ſe · ded upon quince or pear-ftocks, raiſed'by fowing the ker. 
in nels; but the quince-ſtocks are alſo raiſed from cuttings, 
ying or by layers or ſuckers from the roots of the trees.” 
but The quince is the proper ſtock whereon to bud pearsas 


re intended to be dwarfs for walls or eſpaliers; and thoſe _ 
for full-ſtandards ſhould be budded on pear-ftocks. 
In performing the operation of budding, regard muſt be 


n the bad whether the tres is intended to. he a dwarf for the wall 

1 — or eſpalier, or for a ſtandard; and muſt be accordingly per- 
ne pe. formed lower or higher in the ſtock; but remember that 
om of the head of the ſtock is not now to be cut fl. 
hond Where the trees are intended for the wall or eſpalier _ © 
e ſeed the budding muſt always be done near the ground; thae 
plant, i, choofe à ſmooth part of the ſtock at about the height Þ 
: of fix or >, 8 Ig and in that part of the ſtock let he 
oſe to bud be inferted,, © _ _ ©) . | 
r each © This ts the proper height to bud the Rocks, in order to 
ohh raiſedwarf trees; they will then readily furniſh the wall or 1 


eſpalier from the very bottom, ich proper bearing waod. 
But when ĩt is intended to raiſe ſtandard trees, che bud. 
ding muſt be performed higher in the ſto cg. 
| To raiſe ſtandards, the ſtock may be budded at the 
heig “ of three, four, or evenfſix feet. But for this pur. 
pole mind to chooſe ſtocks that are grown to a proper ie, 
for this muſt always be obſer ved when the ſtocks are to be 
bdudded at that height. - . 
Ide manner of performing the work of budding or 
Ci ond.” 
In the firſt place, ö Ih a pen-Knife, 
with a far tory: haft. The haft Rodi be forgo e | 
aud quite thin ac che end; which Knife and haft is w_ 2 
. | 5 5 - | , 8 * N 1 N 0 25 5 ; 
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| which will readfly part from the bark; then quickly es 
mine the inſide, 11 if the eye of the bud be let! for 
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© the biids:: theſe buddings muſt be ſhoots of the ſane ſum- 


| but. obſerviog. to. leave part of the foot-ſtall 8 


or ee, make 


Jause with your knife, placing the point of it between the 
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3 8. 1 4 bandayes; a 
| ke in | ter. ESN „nen er 
in the next place, you are to provide a parcel of em- 
lings of the reſpective trees from which, you TAY take 
mer's growth, and muſt-be, cut from ſuch trees as are in 
Health bear well, and ſhoot freely, minding to chooſe 
duch ſhoots as have ſtrength, apd are free in their growth, 
but nov WANnadh oO is nn opt als © 
. Haying your, cuttings,, knife, baſz, and every thing 
| ready, then proceed in the following manner: 
With the above knife, make acroſs cut in the rindof the 
ſtock, minding to make the cut no deeper than the bark; 
tben from the middle of the croſs cut, let another be made 
downward, about two inghes in length, ſo that the two 
eats together form a T, in which inſert the bud. 
Then get one of your cutzings, or ſhoots, and take 
of he bud in this man nee. 
\- You are to begin towards the lower, or biggeſt end of 


the Mot; and, In the firſt place, cut off all the leaves 


remaining ; then, about an inch below the lower bud 
ze a croſo cut in the. ſhogt, almoſt half way 
through, with the kpife anting upwards, and with a 

clean cut, briag it about Wer above the eye or 


bud, detaching the bud with part of the bark and wood 
0 Then immediately let that part of the wood 
vyhich was taken off with the bud, be ſeparated from the 


8 


bark, in which is contained the bud; and this is readily 


Park and wood in one end, and ſo pull off the woody patty « 


ere uppears a ſmall hole, the eye is one with the od, 
: lterefore uſeleſs; N ALE but if there be no 


- % „ 


the ſtock; obſerving, for the.receptian of the bud, to railt 
_ gently, with the bafrof our knife, the bark ofthe ſtockan 
eb dae of the Serbe ea fit, from thecroſs cut a 

nd Ae eee in between the bark in 


che wood, p acing it AS ſmoojh. as pollible, with the eye of 
bud in the middle; obſerving, if the bud be too oy 
3s bats | * BE bs — | , — 2 - + A - 
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A,, £ 
for the nition © in the tiock, ſhorten it accordin gly when 
ioſerted, ſo as to make it flip in 5 and * perſealy 
cloſe in every part. 
+: thus fixed the bud, ler the ſtock in that part bo 

inmediately bound round with 5 g of new baſs — 
deginning a little below the cur, an 

dnvitlg cloſely round to the top 2 ſlit; 2 
0 miſs che eye of rhe bud; * the tying cloſe. wit- 
below and above, only juft leaving the eye of the b 
open; and this finiſnes the work for the preſent. 

In three weeks'or a month after the inoculation is per- 
ſormed, the 12 will have united with the ſtock, which | 
iz diſeoverable by the bud-appearing plump; and thoſe 
that have hot taken will appear black and decayed; therg- 
fore, let the bandages of thofe which have taken be loof. 
ened ; and this is done in order to give free courſe to the 
ſap, that the bud, according as it fwells, may not by 
pinched ; for were the bandages ſuffered to remain as firſt 
tied, they would pinch the buds, and ſpoil them, T 
prevent this, it would be moſt adviſeable t to looſen them 
all in about three weeks, or, at fartheſt a month after bud. 
ding; which concludes! the work till next March; as 
until that time, the bud remains amn, then ſhoots ; 
forth, with vigour. 3 

At this time, i. e. the begining of March, you are 0 
| cut-off the heads of the Rocks; obſerving to cut them | 
of about a hand's breadth above the inſertion of che bud z b 
and this part of the ſtock left above the bud is to remain @ 
fill next ſpring, and will ſerve to tie the hoot td, Wen 
the bud takes the firſt ſummer; for the buds never begin <0 
to not ih the ſpring after budding, Or, in the ſpring, - 
as zforeſuid, you may cut the head off at once near this 
bud, behind it in a flanting manner: — See the manage 
ment of new budded'trees in March, &c. : 8 
Tbe general ſeaſon to bud or inocalate is from about us 
| hitter end of Jane, or beginaing of this month, till new © .* 

the fame time in Auguſt, according to the forwardneſsin _ 

wth of the ſhoots of the different trees you would but 

from; and this you may always eaſily know by the 

buds; and when they will readily part from the w 3... | 

above, metitioned in the work, it is then the proper tis 
1 the ſeverat kinds of fruit, and e 
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Toe Now ar. | 


" Examine the Tres which were Baltded loft Sd." 5 


Veo over the trees which were budded laſk ſummer, 
And let all ſhoots that ariſe from the ſtock, beſides the 
bud - ſhoot, be diſplaced; for theſe would rob dhe proper 


moot of ſome nouriment. 


.- The buds will now have made vigarous Hogts 3 if any 
ſeom to require ſupport, let them now be properly ſecus 
ed, either with-ſtakes, or tied to that muy e le& 
"have "Eta; when headed.dows: e 


Grafted. Trees, 


| Grafted: trees WG alſo. be at times looked over, in 
- order to diſplace all Lach theots aa Ere at any een 


ed from the ſtocks. 


Examine alſo if any of the grafts have made ſuch vigor, 
n hoon 8330 require ſupport, and Jer them be ſeed, 


© Tranſplant feedling Firs. © 155 . 


This is now a proper time ta thin aud 8 
of the choiceſt kinds of ſeedling firs and pines. 
" But this ts to be underſtood — where the plants 
Hand very thick in the ſeed-bed : and it js hegter (tho 
at this ſeaſon it is attended with trouble) than to ſy 
them all to remain in the ſeed-bed till the ſpring; becauſe, 
where they ſtand very thick, they would apt to draw, 
and ſyo il one another. 
They will ſucceed very well when tranſplanted at thi 
. but require particulat care to ſhade and water the 5 
Beds muſt be prepared for them about three feet bro 
the ſurface muſt be raked even bag then put in the ney 
- about three inches apart, an Ale a 9 
- gently watered, 
"The plant: myſtbe duly ſhaded everyday 1 11 
until the have, taken _s and — muſt tt 
therwiſe the ſun; would burn them, up. 
hy - Let them be alſo duly ſupplied wich water till they hive 
1 freſh. root. The waterings ſhould, in dix weather 
be often, ited; but always modęrate. 
. They will ſoon take root, provided they are duly treated 
ns above directed; and will get ſome ſtrength by Michael. 
mas to ęnable them to endure. the cold in winter; 
"thoſe which are permitted to remain in the ſeed · bed ij 
March, will have more room to proceed in a ſtronget 


3 giving them Youu a go watering. But 
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| But, to repeat the caution, be ſure to let ſuch ſeedlings 
2 are tranſplanted at this time, be properly ſaaded from 
the ſun, or all will be loſt. e e 
7 Inoculate and lay curious Shrubs, | 8 


Inoculate roſes. This is to be underſtood principally of 
ſome of the curious kinds, ſuch as the moſs ere nd 
others, that ſeldom produce ſuckers; for it is by fuckers 
from the root that moſt of the common kinds of roſes are 
opagated.. .. - © / Ut 6 W i 
a Therefore, lu ch kinds of roſes as ſend up no ſuckers, may 
be yr by inoculation,” and this is the proper tims. 
The buddi 


— 


8 be performed upon ſtocks raiſed from 
roſe ſuckers taken from any of the common kinds. 
Some ſorts of roſes as do not produce ſuckers may aſſd 
be 3 by 3 ſhould be layed in the au- 
tumn ſeaſon, or ſome of the: ſame year's ſhoots may be laid 
at Midſummer, and the beginning of this month; and they 
will ſometimes be rooted 4 Michaelmas. 8 
Jiaſmines ſhould alſo be budded now; this is the moſt 
certain method to raiſe the Italian and other curious kinds. 
The common white jaſmine is the proper ſtock to bud 
the curious kinds upon: and the budding ſhould be per- 
formed in the firſt or ſecond week in the montin. 
Some of the curious ſorts of jaſmines may alſo be pro- 
pagated by layers, bat they ſhould be layed in the ſpring, - 
obſerving to lay the young branches of the laſt year; or H 
ſome of the young ſhoots che ſame year be layed in June, 4 
nd beginning of this month, they will ſometimes pat out 
ſhoots the ſame year. 8. e 
And ſome of the curious ſorts may alſo be propagated» 
by _—_ particularly that called the Cape jaſmine, —h 
but theſe ſhould be'planted in pots plunged in a hot-bed, _ 1 
This ſort muſt be kept in the green-hooſe-all winter: 
This is alſo the proper time to inoculate many othep 
curious Kinds of trees and ſhrabs. IO 


- 4 4 4 


Watering in very dry. weather muſt gill be duly prac=" 
tiſed in the ſeed - beds of trees, apd 021 > 9h pay bog 
\. Theſe. beds of the more delicate kinds of ſmall young 5 
lerdlings, will, in a very 7 time, require, to be watered  * 
= 8 „ SOS 


N 


- 
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| at leaſt once every two or three days; and it wilt be; 
great aUvantage to the young plants in general, provided 
2. > waterings be done with moderation; that is, not to 
water them too heavily, or to give too much at any one 
| time. | | | X . 4 5 Dt 
5 „„ Deftroy Weeds. | 
Deſtroy weeds: and let it be done with care and dili. 
gence, whenever ſuch appear in the ſced-beds of young 
plants of any kind. VVT 
Nothing is ſo deſtructive in ſeed-beds as weeds ; they 
ſhould be therefore always taken out with care, before they 
w to any great head; for if permitted-to grow large, 
they will do the young trees and ſhrubs of every kind 
| more injury in two or three weeks, than they would he 
able to recover in twelve months. w 
Loet the nurſery. in general be kept always as clean as 
poſſible from weeds; for this will not only be an advantage 
tio the plants, but it alſo looks well to fee a nurſery clean, 
When weeds appear between rows of tranſplanted trees, 
ſuch may be at all times eafily and expeditiouſly deſtroy. 
ed, by applying a good ſtiarp hoe to them in dry days, 
One thing is to be particularly obſerved in the articlevt 


4 
: 4 
. 
1 


þ . - Weeds; viz. not to ſ\uferhem. in any part of the nurſery 
Fx 2 perſect thein focdeꝝ for: was that permitted, te 
'-; feeds would med upon the ground, and Jay a foundation 


for a ſeven years crop. 
"ev. * ap RS | | 


* 
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of young fruit ſet upon them, ſhould be looked over with 


Produced conſiderably too cloſe to one another in ca 
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be 2 In doing this, mind to thin them regularly, leaving o 
rided two or more fruit too near to one another; and let-the 

ot to number of fruit on the different trees be proportioned to 

y one the, particular ſtrength and growth of each, leaving the 

75 principal ſupply. chiefly only on ſuch ſhoots or branches 


as have apparent ſtrength enough to bring them to any due 

fize; and Fe the number bf fruit on each branch be pro- 
dili. portioned to its ſtrength, bein N leave the for- | 
'ounp wardeſt, moſt promiling, and beſt placed fruit: do not 
gf leave too many on a weakly tree, and, obſerve a due 


they medium even on the moſt healthy and ſtrongeſt trees. 
e they -  Thoſetrees which have now a ſufficient quantity of fruit 
large, {et upon them, may be diveſted of all flowers that after 
kind make their nach, ſo as there may be no unneceſſary 
1d be growth to exhauſt the nouriſhment which is now ſo ne- 


ceſſary to the growth of the new-ſet fruit. 
an Bi -R/refbing the Orunge and Lemon-tree Tufs withnow Earth, = 


clean, Where the pots or tubs of orange - trees were not Jately 
trees, . refreſhed with ſome new earth in tubs in the former 
ſtroy- months, that work ſhould now be performed; it ill be 
days, ok great uſe in forwarding the growth of the new ſet fruit, 


elef . and it will alſo greatly enliven the plants, and do them 
urſery much good, R "23 
d,.the In doing this, take care to looſen the earth in the top of 
Jation the tubs to a ſittle depth, and take ſome ont; then fill it. 
2 up again directly with freſh earth, and give ſome water. 


Propagate various Exotics by cuttings, &c. 


Plant cuttings or lips of myrtles, to agate them; 
allo geraniums 2. African fam, ciduſes, and (Sreral other 
exotic ſhrubs, which may be propagated by planting cut. 
tings of the young ſhoots herbal any time inthis month; 
bat, if done the beginning of the month, there Will be 
the greater chance of their ſucceeding. 95 | 
. Several ſorts will readily take root in common eart, 
fopply without the affiſtance of artificial warmth; and particularlx 
n need moſt of the ſhrubby kinds of geraniums; but all the foris 
8 of cuttings may be grealy forwarded if planted in pot, 
t crop and plunged in a moderate hot- be. 3 
r with . Inchooſing the cuttings, &c. let them be taken from — 
ey are trees as are healthy and ſtrong, and ſhoot freely. Chooſe 
aten. Proper ſhoots; theſe ſhould now be principally of theſamie 
"1 : R3 ſummer's 


7 4 ; , ® % 


& 
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ſummer's growth, and ſuch as have-ſome ſtrength; and 
__ "the proper length is from fouror five to fix or eight inches; 
but the myrtle cuttings ſhould not be more than from 
about three or four to five inches long, and muſt be allof 
the ſame ſummer's ſhoots. 9 * 5 


Tube pots for this pu 


3 Ja ſome particulars in plantin 


The Gnren-Hovsn,, fa 
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Having procured ſuch cuttings as above, let the lea ver 


be taken off more than half way up, and then plant them. 


But although the above cuttings, and ſeveral others of 
the hardier ſorts of green-houſe ſhrubs, will take root with. 


out the help of artificial heat, and particularly, as above 
/ (hinted, all the ſhrubby kinds of geraniums, which will 
grow in a bed or. pots of common earth, yet, if planted 
in pots and plunged in a gentle heat, either of any com- 


mon hot- bed, or the bark bed in the ſtove, &c. it would 
greatly forward their rooting, 3 . 
However, when a hot - bed cannot be readily obtained, 


and that it is intended to propagate the myrtle, geranium, 


or any other of the common green- houſe ſhrubs, by cut. 
tings, let ſome wide earthen garden pans, or otherwiſe 
large pots of rich light earth be prepared. 44 


Into thoſe pots let the cuttings be planted, at about two 


inches diſtance, putting each cutting ſo much into the 


earth, that only about two or three inches of the top may 


1 


appear. e Fonds 4 . = vaſe 
As ſoon as they are planted, give a moderate watering, 


and this ſettles the earth cloſe about every plant. 
Then immediately place the pots either in one of the 
common garden-frames, and put on the lights, or you may 


cover down each pot with a hand or belt-glaſs. 


» * After this the cuttings are to be occaſionally ſhaded with 


fingle mats, in the middle of hot days when the- ſun ſhines, 


till they are rooted, and muſt be moderately watered. 


It is: the beſt method to plant the myrtles and all other 
, cuttings and ſlips of green-houſe plants in pots, &c. and 
then, if they ſhould not happen to be well rooted before 


winter, the pots with the cuttings can be moved into the | 


green-houſe, 2 8 | . 
rpoſe ſhould be rather of a large 


They muſt be filled with rich earth, within half an inch 
-, Gran inch of the brim: water them moderate] according 
as the earth becomes dry, > a Yn. 
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i 


. . 
2 


proper time to plant cuttings and flips of 


This i alſo 
moſt kinds of ſucculent plants. 
Particularly eu 


borbiams; all ihe forts' of Aecidsten 


he torch · thiſtle; and the other kinds of 
d alfo the Indian fig; and many other ſuceulent 


and ſedums, with, 


of propagatin 


heſekinds of plants is ealy - 1 


y by cuttings, and the ma- 


enough; it is done principal 
nagement of them is this: 


proper to obſerve, that the 


n the firſt place, it will be 
cuttings of many of theſe kin 


s of plants will take root 


| tolerably free ĩn a bed or pots of Tight compoſt, without the 

- help of artificial heat; but yet the affiſtance of 3 mode- 
rite hot-bed would make them more certainly take root; 
and in- a much ſhorter time, -either placed in a bark-bed 

of a hot-houſe, &c. or upon a comman hot-bed either 
rg or bark; bark is the beſt; but where that is 
ill do. Make a bed for a frame, or ſome hand- 


afles, and cover the dung four or five inches deep with + 
eſh earth | : F 


be obſerved, that as many of the ſucculent 
plants differ widely in the manner of their growth, no 
ticular length can be properly aſſigned the cattingsz _ - 
muſt be taken as they can be found, from two or 
gtb, according 


Next, let it 


three to fix, ſeven or eight inches in len 
to the growth of the particular plants 
Having fixed upon the cuttings, let t 
knife, be ſeparated at one cut from the mother 


hem, with a ſharp” 
lant, og - 


laid in 
' adry place in the green- houſe, &c. out of the ſun, till the 
bottom, or cut part, be dried or healed over; becauſe 


ſome ſorts ſhpped off; and let them beimmediat 


planted before that was effect 


if they were to 
very ſucculent 


moiſture from the wound would, in the 
kinds, rot the cutting in that part. 


or twelve days, they 
pots be 


When they have lain, eight, ten, 
will be in proper order for planti 
blled with ſome dry light compoſt ; 
s in the, po 
, Then immediate! 
in the bot · houſe ba 


being done, 
ts, ſeveral in each, and cloſe the _ 


lane. 


ge the pots to their rims, either * 


d, or in a comme n hot- bed, under 
m with mats, in the middle of 


ae and ſhade the 


ſunny 


— 
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— ſonny. days, till the cuttings ace rooted and give now 
nnd then a little water.. . 

© But, as in default of 4 hot · bed, many of the green · hoſe 


; - they may either be planted in ſuch, or in K lungi 
tteſe into the b acl cover them either with hand 
" glaſſes, or a frame and glaſſes, managing them us above; 
_ Likewiſe. ſuckers of ſucculent exotics may be planted, 

= aloes, Kc. in pots of light foil. '* 


* Watering the Green-bouſe Pla. 


In dry weather, the green-houſe plants in general 
de very Auly ſupplied with water; for this now becomes 
a needful article to theſe plants. Rs fo 
Some of theſe plants will require alittle water, in dry 
weather, every day; particularly the plants in ſmall pots. 
Others will need a refreſhment every other day; and ſome 
once in three or four days, according to the ſize of the 
different pots or tubs, and as they are leſs or moreexpoſed 

to theſun. Let them, therefore, be looked over other 
day; and let ſuch as want it be accordingly ſupplied 
ond oO o ned teal 87, 

But let this be now particularly obſerved, in ſuch places 

| where the plants were expoſed to the full fun ; fur in ſuch 
24 ſituation the plants will want tobe very often watered, 


tur the Pois nus n.. 
Loet all the pots or tubs be now eee 
let no weeds, or any ſort of litter, bi 
Suan into larger Pas 
_ - Where any of the green-houſe plants, young or old, 
re i want of larger pots, they may ſtill be removed into 


Ia performing this operation, mind to take theiplant 
daut of the preſent pot, with the ball entire; and then, 
+ © with a ſharp knife, pare off any decayed or dry matted 
'” - - gaets on the fides wt bottom of the ball of earth; and at 
tte ſame time * away * bf * old earth, both 
tom the fides and bottom of the ball. 
Tue ball being thus trimmed, ſet the plant immedi- 
> ately in the larger pot, and fill up alf round with ſome 
IS diess earth, and then give ſome water. 
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ſucculent cuttingswill take root in any common light earth, 
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plunged in 4 hot-bed; and in two, three, or four weeks 
fürtheſt, the plants will come up, when they muſt be 
allowed ſome air and water at times: in fix weeks or ny X 
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The pots are then to be removed to a place where the 


greateſt part of the day from the ſun. 


Looſening and giving ſome gel Earth to the Pots in general, 
At this time it will be proper to examine the earth in 


all the pots and tubs ; and. where it is inclinable to hind, 
let the farface be carefully looſened to. a little depth, 
breaking the earth ſmall with the hand; and add, at the 
ſame time, if not lately done, a little ſprinkling. of freſh 
earth, and then lay the ſurface ſmooth. n 
T bis little drefling will do the plants, at this time, more 
ood than many people might think; but in particular to 
fich plants as are in ſma!l portes. 
But this might now be practiſed on all the = and 
tubs in general, and it would very much refreſh all che 
different ſorts of plants. 9 8 


Propagate Green bouſe Plants by Layers, | | 5 + 


. This is fill a proper time to make layers of many kinds 
of ſhrabby exotics of the green · houſe. Let it be obſerved, 
it is the ſhoots of the ſame ſummer's grow th that are the 


moſt proper parts to lay now. þ . * 
Many ſorts may be propagated by that method, and a 
trial may now be made on ſuch kinds ay yau defire to en- 
creaſe; but let it be done in the beginning of the month. 
By that method you may propagate myrtles, jaſmines, 
pomegranates, granadillas, and ſuch like ſnrubs. 


Bud Orange and Lemon-trees. 


About the middle, or towards the latter end of This 


month, you may begin to bud orange and lemon-trees, 

Theſe trees are propagated by inoculating them upon 
flocks raiſed from the kernels of their fruit procure& in 
the ſpring ; and. ſuch as are found in rotten fruit are as 


good as any for 23 e 
Theſe kernels muſt be fown in the ſpring (that is, jt 


March) in pots of rich earth; the ſaid pots are to 


at 


© 
, 
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months after the plants are up, they may be tranſ | 
5 | KS its, ungly 


* can be defended from boiſterous winds, and Y 
t * * 
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5 ſmall, and not growing very thick together. 
hey. muſt be planted 2 into half· penny or three. 
. Tarthing pots, at the ſame time giving them ſome water; 
the ſaid pots are to be plunged into a new hot-hed, obſerv. 
, Ing to give air by raiſing the glaſſes, and ſhade them in 
the middle of ſunny days; the glaſſes are to be kept over 
them conſtantly, till about the firſt or Tecond week in Au- 
| Pn but obſerying as the plants riſe in height to raiſe the 
| Irame, that they may have fall liberty to ſhoot; but in 
Auguſt, as above ſaid, they are to be expoſed by degrees 
to the open air: this muſt be done by railing the glaſſes to 
à good height, and afterwards taking them quite away. 
Wich this management, you may raiſe them to the height 
of eighteen or twenty inches by the middle of Auguſt; 
they muſt be removed into the green-houſe about a week 
or ten days before Michaelmas, placing them near the 
windows, and there to remain all winter. 
| Then in the ſpring, (that is, about March or April) it 
will be of great advantage to ſhift them into large pots: 
then to plunge the pots in a gentle hot-bed, managed as 
above; it would bring them forward gently; but obſerv. 
ing to begin in May to harden them to the air, and to let 
them enjoy the full air the beginning of June. 
The young plants, thus managed, will, in the ſecond or 
khird ſummer, be fit to be inoculated :. which muſt be in 
the third or fourth week in July, or firſt week in Auguſt: 
\- , At-the time of budding it will be proper to take them into 
| _ agreen-houſe, or where they can be defended from too 
much rain, and enjoy the light and plenty of air. When in 
the green-houſe, &c. it will be proper to turn that fide of 
the plants wherein the bud is inſerted, from the ſun; and, 
when the ſun ſhines freely upon the plants, it will be pro- 
per to ſcreen them with mats during the greateſt heat. 
But, in order to make the buds take more freely, you 
may plunge the pots into a moderate hot · bed of tanner's 
' bark a fortnight or three weeks, made in a glaſs.caſe, or 
green-hovſe, or any deep bark · pit which can be occaſion- 
ally defended at top with glaſſes; giving plenty of free 


Truhe plants muſt be kept in the green- houſe all winter; 
but ja che ſpring, about the month of March or April, 
a wmoderate hot- bed, in a . muſt be made with 
| . © Tan-bark, if it can be had; if not, a bed of 2 
* x 5 | | | 
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; 1 WV ly dato ſmall pots, or may remain till dert ſpring, if 
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and lay ſome earth, or rather tan thereon, to plunge the / 2 


Pine. apple plants. are propagated both by plantini 
crounoitheadof — — on W 
we ſuckers at its baſe, and by ſuckers from he pg | 
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# 
A 
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pots in: into either of theſe beds the pots are to be plunged; 


1 obſerving, at this time, to cut the head of the ſtock off, 


two or three inches above the bud. In this bed they, muſt 


be well ſupplied with water, and there muſt be freſh air 


admitted every day, by raiſing or ſliding ſome of the glaſſes 
alittle way open. By the middle or latter end of July, 
the buds will have made ſhoots perhaps a foot or eighteen 


inches, and ſometimes two feet long, or more; at which. 
time you muſt allow. them more and more free air-every - 
day; and ſo begin in Auguſtto expoſe them fully, to har- 


den them, ſo as to be able to ſtand in the green-houſe all 


_ 


n 2 N 
Tu Hor-Hovss. 


VER calm and clear day, admit air freely into ti 
EMSRS: >» © RES 
For now as the pine-apples in particular will begin to 
ripen, freſh air is a very neceſſary article. This is needful 


to improve the flavour of the ripening fruit, and alfo'ts__ 


promote the growth of thoſe which are ſtill ſwelling, and 
will prove univerſally beneficial to the exotics in general 


w d 


: - 


of this department. So that at this ſeaſon let the glaſſes 


be drawn open. ſome conſiderable width; increafing the 


portion of air as the Heat of the day advances. 


The pines muſt alſo, in general, be very duly ſupplied 


F 
But, in particular, ſuch plants whoſe fruit are beginning 
to ripen, muſt be very ſparingly watered; but it will, not- 


. withſtanding, be proper to allow them ſome, though too 
much would very 


9 


ebaſe the flavour of the fruit. 


o k * — 
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Q profageting the Pint-apple Plan. 
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with water. They will need it pretty often; but let no > 
deration be at all times obſerved. "= ks 
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the old plants. Either or all of thoſe methods art equally 
- Eligible ; each fruit or apple produces at top oue crown or 
. head, and ſometimes ſeveral ſmall ſuckers at its baſe; af 
the old plants moſlly always furniſh a ſupply of bottom 
ſuckers; all which productions, being detached and 
Planted, take root freely, become the proper ſueceſſional 
Plants; and in two years each will produce fruit in full 
Perfection; and at the ſame time a progeny of crowns 
and ſuckers, as above, for a further ſucceſſion to ſuc- 

Ceed the old plants, which never produce fruit but once, 
_ Theſe ſeveral productions for propagation, either the 
Crowns at the top of the fruit, ſuckers at bottom, or ſuckers 
From the old plants, are generally ſit to take off for planting 
when the fruit is ripe; and thoſe annexed to the fruit are to 
bs ſeparated at the time the fruit is ſerved at table, and re- 
ſerved for the purpoſe of propagation, managing them as 
hereafter directed; and the ſuckers ariſing immediately 
from the plants may be taken off time when they are 
arrived at the proper ſtate of growth; which, like thoſe. 
the fruit, is alſs commonly about the time the fruit 
aftained to its due perfection of ripeneſs, or very 

ſoon after; they being generally arrived to the due ma- 

tuzity.to be ſeparated from the mother-plant, when they 
are about four, five, or ſix inches long; and their lower 

part aſſumes ſome hat of a.brown colour. ; 
But obferving, that in conſeguence of any of the ald 
fruiting · plants not furtiiſhing hottom ſuckers, or that they 
are very imall, and that it 8 to have as large a. 


* 


ſupply of young plants as poſſible; you may, as ſoon as the 
a . das, 9, 54 up thee pes of {och 2 LH out of the the ba 
bark- bed; cut down ihe leaves to ſix inches at the to mak 
bottom; pull off alſo the under · leaves round the bottom But, 
of the plant; and then take a little of the old earih from may n 
. the tdp of the pot, fill it up again with ſome frech com- ſucker: 
| e give ſome water. Then re, plunge them in a Thi: 
dat er dung - bed where there is a tolerably briſk heat; den fra 
2525 7 — time to time, let them be moderately watered. muſt b. 
„ The old plants, with. this management, will, ſoon put high, o 
outf ſome good ſuckers: and when they are grown to the and in! 
beg of abeurt four, five or ſix inches, they are then 12 


bo, ; | 
to be of from the mother - plant, and prepared nd of 
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The management of th ſuckers ia general, a5 alſo of | 


the crowns, with reſpe&to the purpoſe of propagatioꝝ and 
order of planting, to tyrgifh a fucceſſion of new plants, is 
2m as follows: (M0, „„ bers. oC Rs oh 
nd The crowns or young plants, which ariſeupon the fruit, 
ial and any ſuckers at the baſe, are to be taken off when the 
ull fruit is ſerved at. table, ſeparated by a gentle twiſt; then 
ns returned to the gardener's care, to prepare for plagtingy 
IC» takiog off ſome of the lower leaves towards the rooting, 
re. part; and then lay the plants on a ſhelf, either in 
he | ſhady part of the ſtove, or that of ſome dry room, till 
ers the part that adhered to the fruit is perfectly bealed ; 
ng which is generally effected in eight or ten days, and are 
to then to be planted as help. 
8 Theroot-ſuckers ſhould be taken from dhe old plants, 
as when the lower end changes ſomewhat hrawi, and take 
ly off ſome of their lower leaves; then lay them in a dry 
re place till the part that joined to the plant. is healed: 
fe and become hard, which will require ſive or fix days. 
uit They are then, bath crowns and ſuckers, to be planted 
ry in the following manner: bet nn ne e 
a- Being furniſhed with ſome ſmall pots, and having ſome 
ey proper compoſt previouſly prepared, of any rich garen 
er earth, loam and rotten dung; fill the pots therewith, hich 
done, let one crown or ſucker be planted into each pot; 
ld fx it properly, and let the earth be well cloſed, and giye 
ey each à very little water, juſt to ſettle the earth-equally - 
a. about the plants. c 
he Then let the pots be directly plunged to heir rims in 
he the bark· bed, which ſhould be of a tolerable good heat 
he to make them ſtrike. r 
m But, for want of conveniencies for a bark-bed, you' © 
m may make a hot-bed of new horſe dung, to ſtrike the 
n ſuckers and crowns, and it is a very good methol. 
E This bed ſhould be made for one, two, or more gar- 
t; den frames, according to the number of plants. The bed 
d. muſt be made at leaſt, two feet and a half, or three ſeet 
ut high, of dung; and as ſoon as it is made put on the frame: 
he and in five or ſix days, or, at leaſt when the burningſieat 
n is over, lay in as much bark, either new or old, or any A 
- kind of dry earth, as will cover the bed all over, about by 
vo | te or fix inches thick. 75 | oF 5 le, 
he Then, when the dung has warmed" the bark or earth, 
fir and having planted the crownsand ſuckers eee 5 
| TT” ; i F ; : wa « 46S. .- 
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ede else iv it 10 tbezr rigs, and put oe ie 
glaſſes, obſerving to raiſe them a little every day, to let 


dut the ſteam, and to admit air: and ſhade them from the | 


mid- day ſun. 


| Care of ripe | Pine-apples, and the Crowns of themfar planting, 


As the pine-apples will-not ripen apace, care ſhould be 


had to gather them when in due perfection, and before too: 


ripe; generally cutting them in a morning; each with 
ſeveral inches of the ſtalk, and with the crown of leaves 


at top till ſerved at table. 


-. 


: Obſerve, however, when the pine ·N apple is tobe eaten, 


that as the crown of leaves which grow at top, and any 


. young ſuckers at the baſe being proper for propagating: 


the plants: they ſhould, when taken from the fruit, be 


returned, in order to be planted. 


1 


Theſe generally make ſtrong and healthy plants: but 


before the crowns; &c are planted, let them, as ſoon as 
taken from the fruit, be laid in a ſnady place; in the ſtove, 

&c. till the bottom is quĩte dry, and then planted ſingly 
in ſmall pots, and treated juſt in the manner as directed 


above, in the general management of the -crowns and - - 


_ ſuckers, 3 | 
+ Shifting the ſucceſton Pine. apple Planta... - / 2 
Now ſhift the pines, which are to produce fruit next 
- ſeaſon, into the pots where they are to remain. 


But this need not be done till the laſt week in the 
month. Therefore, by that time, let the pots, ind a 


proper quantity of new compoſt be provided, and brought 


to the place where the plants are; then, having all things 
ready, let the pots with the plants be taken up out of the 
bark- bed, and let them be ſhifted according to the fol- 
lowing method.. & | 
In the firſt place put ſome compoſt into each new pot, 
to the depth of three or four inches. Then let each plant 
be ſhaken out of its preſent pot, with the ball, if poſſible, 
entire, and place it immediately into the larger pot, and 
d the ball with more of the compoſt, and let 
the top of the ball be covered with it aboutan inch deep. 
In this manner, let the whole be ſhifted, and let them 
be immediately gently watered, and then plunge them di- 


7 * 


realy again into the bark-bed, 
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But the bark muſt be firſt Rirred up with a fork, to the 
bottom; and at the ſame time obſerving, that if the bark 
is much waſted, or become very earthy, and not likely to 
produce a due warmth, you ſhould add about one-third, _ 
or, at leaſt, one fourth of new bark, forking both well 
together; and then let the pots be plunged to their rims, 
and let them be placed in a regular manner; that is, you oY 
the largeſt plants in the back row, and ſo on to the loweſt _ |} 

Likewiſe, as above, the e ſueceſſion pines may - 
alſo be occaſionally ſhifted into large pots. See 4 N 

| Care of Hot-houſe Plants in general. | 


Let the general care of all the other tender exotics of 
the ſtove or hot-houſe be continued as in the two former 
months; giving frequent waterings, &c. ge 
To continue alſo to propagate by cuttings, layers, rd 
ſuckers, ſuch plants as you would increaſe, Plunging the 
pots thereof in the bark-bed. | * 
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| Work to be tobe FP the Kircnen GARDEN. 


inter Spinach, | 
A TOW prepare ſome good ground, where it was not 
N done laſt month, to ſow a full crop of winter ſpi- 
nach; and for early ſpring ſupply. .. . . 

This muſt be done ſome time in the firſt or ſecond week 
in the month. But in poor ground, and cold fituations, . 
the ſeed ſhould be ſown in the firſt week; but in rich warm 
ground it-ſhould not be fown till the ſecond. week in the 
month, for if ſowed much ſooner in rich ground, the * 
plants are apt both to grow too rank before winter, and 
apt to fly up to ſeed early in the ſpring. Chooſe a piece of 
rich ground for this crop, that lies tolerably dry in winter, 
and open to the winter's ſun; let this be neatly dug, and 
immediately ſow the ſeed, and tread it down evenly, and _ 
| then rake it into the ground, — 


— 


The KiTcurn Canpen; [Aug 


© Obſerve, it is the prickly-ſeeded kind that js to be 5 
'fown now, for this ſort will beſt endure the cold and 
j wet in winter. as 7 1 n 1 Pre 
When the plants are come up, and got leaves an inch - g wy 
broad, or thereabouts, they muſt then be thinned, and next 
cleared from weeds, This may be done, either by hand or of 
hoe, obſerying to thin the plants regularly, leaying them ten 40 
the diſtance of three or four inches, or thereabouts, from 5715 
one anather; they will then have proper room to ſpread, und 
and gather ſtrength, to be able ta endure the cold. 
- Befides, when ſpinach is allowed room to fpread !tſelf Pans; 
regularly, the plants. will produce very large and thick . 
leaves; and every ſuch leaf is worth three that are pro. 10 wh 
duced from ſuch plants as crowd one another. 3 
| | Dra 


| Serine Cabbage Seed; 


Sow early cabbage feed, to produce plants forthe ſer. 
|  viceof next ſummer. Alfo ſow the large autumn kinds 
to ſuceeed the early crops, and for autumn fupply, &c. 

A The proper early ſorts. to ſow now, are the early dwarf, 
* early and large ſugar-loaf, the early Batterſea and Vork- 

ſhire kinds, &c. See the Catalogue. 55 

But this early ſeed muſt not be ſown until ſome time 
between the fixth and the twelfth of the month; nor muſt 
it be ſown later; there being an advantage in ſowing it 


\ Joſt at that time; for was the ſeed to be ſown ſooner, | 
many of the plants would be apt to run to ſeed in March; Get 
and was it to be ſown later in the month, the plants would ww 

t get proper ſtrength before winter. Na i 

3 ee at F mentioned, dig an open ſpot of erop fe 
rich ground, and mark out heds, three feet fix inches ſumme 
broad; then ſow the ſeed moderately thick, and imme- the ſec 

.  diately rake it in with a light and even hand. a clean 
„Bow alſo the ſeed of the large hollow, large round, mark « 
Arum, or large flat-beaded cabbage, the long ſided and then ſo 
deter large late kinds, in the beginning of this month, then tr 
for a full crop of large cabbages to ſucceed the early ſeed m 
plantation next ſummer, and for the general autumn larly ir 
ſervice this time twelvemonth, # The 
But the ſeed of the late kinds may be ſown three or four early p 

Says {poner than the Yorkſhire and other early kinds of uſes, a 

- "cabbages, as they are not ſo apt to run to ſeed in the ſome o 
ſpring, &c. See the Kitchen Garden Gatalogut. 10 to) 
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Broccoli. 
12 ſome ground in the be df Sienen i 
plant out a ſucceſſional crop of prin for winter 


next ſpri A be el. An open quarter, not ſhaded by 
trees, ſu 

ten dung over the piece, and dig it in, and this will be 
an advantage to the plants, | 


Theſe plants are now to be planted i in rows two feet 
| aſunder ; and allow the ſame diſtance between plant and 
plant in the row, and give each plant a little water,, ＋ 


peating it two or three times in dry weather to for wa 
their rooting, that they may acquire a large growth be- 
fore winter, and they will produce fine large heads, 
ſome in winter, but in greater perfection in the ſpring. 

Draw the earth about the of the i. hich 
were planted out lat month; for this will Hrengthen the 
plants, and promote their growth, * 


Cavs. f » ” 


Tran nt lere Plant them in rows two tert afundes 


be choſen ; ud ſpread ſome thorough — f 


. 


and ſet t 1. lants the ſame diſfance from one 1 Bo 


the row. 


his plantation will come in at a time, 
will be handſomely cabbaged in Noven&er, — 


mber, 


fupply the table till after rr 
. Sowin 2 


Get 2 ſome ground, where it was not done lan 


month, to ſow a good crop of winter and ſpring woes, 
This being the moſt eligible ſeaſon to ſow. the gene 

crop for winter and ſpring ſervice, and for early headin 

ſummer onions, muſt be done in the firſt, but at farthe 


the ſecond week inthe month; and for that purpoſe chooſe. 


a clean dry-lying ſpot; and when the ground is digged, 
mark out beds three feet and a half, or four feet broad; 


then ſow the feed tolerably thick, butas equal as can be; 
then tread it in, and rake the ground evenly, that the © 
ſeed may be equally covered, and the plants riſe reg -- 


larly in every part of the beds. 


The plants from this ſowing will ſupply the table in the! R 
early part of winter and all the ſpring, for ſallads or other 


Kc. and the plants will continue in excellent order to 


uſes, and continue till April and May; and if 1080 . = 


ſome of them ſtand till June; they will bulb an 
0 4 tolerable fize, but will ſoon after run to feds” 


\ 


. 


— 
a 


- 


bo Radiſh:ſeed may ſtill be.ſown twice this month to raiſe 


and in dry weather let the ground be ſometimes watered. 
I you ſow this ſeed in the beginning of the month, the 
plants will be ready about the beginning or middle of 


for autumn crops, are the ſalmon, or ſcarlet kind; and 
- the-ſhort-top radiſh,”  _ | 
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ground in November or December, the roots remain 
found, and new leaves will ſprout up again in about fix 


Let this ſeed be nom ſown in beds; Do not fow it too 


the latter end, will be fit to draw towards Michaclmas, - 
and will continue good all October. | 


So alſo ſome Welſh onions; this is done in cafe the 
_ etlitrs ſhould be deſtroyed by the froſt; for the Welſn 
onions will ſarvive almoſt the ſevereſt winter; notwith. 
ſtanding their blades will ſometimes die down to the radif 


weeks or two months after the others are decayed. - 
Let this ſort be alſo ſown in beds as directed above, for 
it is the beſt method; then a perſon can ſtand in the alley 


| and readily. weed and clean the plants without treading. Tt 
r 3 8 . bY, 85 th 
"Theſe Welſtfonions-never bulb at the ro6ts'; but as dle © 
they are ſo very hardy as to reſiſt the hardeſt froſt, when | | 
the common onions would be all killed, it is therefore Pant 


_ adviſeable to ſow a-few of them every year at this time: | — 
zs they wilf de found to- be very uſeful in the months of baker 


ſpring-ſown onions come in. 14 e 
But it is adviſeable alſo, to ſow a portion of each ſort 


about.the middle, or towards the latter end of the month, - 
for late ſupply in the ſpring, as they will not run ſo 
Foon as the others, 


March, Apfil and May; and even continue till the the d. 


e that te 
Oarrot-ſeed ſhould now be ſown in a ſmall portion, to cauliff 
raiſe ſome plants for ſpring-uſe; ſow ſome in the fi- B 
week, but let a farther ſupply for the main ſpring crop ſupply 
be ſowed in the third week in this month. The plants ſeed a 


raiſed from this ſowing will ſupply the table at an ac- The 
ceptable time the ſueceeding fpring * * mentic 
of thr 
ſecond 
The 
firſtger 
out for 
hand. p 
time b. 
- occaſio 
tion in 
may by 
withou! 
will fo 
| Chooſe 


thick, and take care te rake it in regularly. 
| ” Sewing Radifh feed.” | 


ſome plants for autumn ſervice. - Sow it in an open ſpot ; 


September; and that ſown about-the middle, or fowards 


The proper ſorts of radiſh-ſeed-to ſow, at this time, 


* 
- 
* 
- 
— 


_ 


radiſh for autumn and winte. 


rally ſow t 
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© Sow alſo ſome of the ſmall white Italian turgep- rooted 


radiſh to come in next month, when they will make a 
pretty variety at table, and eat very _ in ſallads 


or alone. Alſo ſow a crop of black 


N 


Sowing ; Cauliflower. ſeed.” 


: Cauliflower-ſeed ſhould be ſown towards the latter end 
of this month, to raiſe ſome plants to produce the early 


» 


and general crop next ſummer. 


The proper time to ſow the ſeed is ſometime between 
the eighteenth and twenty- fourth of the month; and it 


muſt not be ſown ſooner than that time, otherwiſe the 
plants will be apt to button (as it is called) or flower, in 
winter, or early in the ſpring, in their infant ſtate; which 


flowers never exceed the fize of an ordinary button, and 


thereby you are way ee of having an early crop, at 
the due ſeaſon; or i 

quire a proper growth to reſiſt the winter's froſt: there. 
= mark the above time; but the London gardeners, 


ſowed late, the plants will not ad- 


u ho raiſe rw Og quantities for public ſupply, gene- 

eir main crop on a particular day, (the 21ſt 

of this month,) having from long experience proved 
that to be the moſt eligible period of ſowing this crop of 

cauliflowers, for next ſummer's general ſupply, © -** 

But in order to have a more certain crop and regular 


[ſupply of cauliflowers, it will be proper to ſow ſome 
. ſeed at-two different times this month a 


The firſt and main ſowing muſt be at the time above- 
mentioned; and the general rule is to allow the diſtanee 
of three or four days, or a week, between the firſt and 
ſecond ſowing. - Ee Lag WL 

The firſt ſownplants are ee ly for the earlieſt and 
firſt general crop, and a quantity of which ſhould be planted 
out for good, in the latter end of October, under bell or 
hand · glaſſes. Some of the ſame plants ſhould alſo, at that 
time be pricked thick in garden frames, to be defended 


occaſionally all winter with glaſſes, for final tranſplanta- 


tion in the ſpring; or for want of frames, vc. a parcel 


may be planted under a ſouth wall, and there remain, 


without any other ſhelter, during the winter. They © 


will ſometimes ſtand it tolerably well; but, if you - 
| Chooſe. it, you may alſo at that time plant a parcel = 5 


* 
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the firſt ſown plants in a bed or border, and arch it over 
with hoops, in order to be occzſibnally ſheltered with 
mats till the tranſplanting time next ſpring. 
But the cauliſlo wer plants raiſed from the ſecond ſowing 
are alſo propoſed to be wintered in garden frames or under 
oceaſional protection of mats, or in warm borders, princi. 
- pally for ſpring tranſplanting into the open ground tofurniſh 
& ſecceſſidnal general crop. See Oꝶober and November. 
Baut let it be obſerved, that if you have no bell or hand. 
glaſſes, or that you do not intend to plant out any plants 
4 under ſuch glaſſes in October, as above; but thatyou either 
intend or are neeeſſitated to winter them all in frames, or 
on warm borders, you, in that caſe, need make but one 
ſowing; which ſhould be, as before ſaid ſome time be- 
-tween the eighteenth and twenty- fourth of the montb. 
But here it will be proper to ſet don in what manner 
the plants, both from the firſt and ſecond ſowing, provided 
vou ſow twice, ſhould be aged until they are fit ie 
be tranſplanted into the beds or places where they are to 
remain all winter. And, to begin with the ſeed: - » 
1 Phe ſeed is to be fown as above directed, either all at 
” _ once; or at two different times, as you ſhall think ne- 
* - ©ceſlary, according to the above directiom; obſervingat 
- _ "the proper time, to let a ſmall ſpot of clean rich ground 
_ +be-neatly dug, and mark out a bed three feet and a half 
e + broad; immediately ſow the ſeed; and rake it in with 
particular care; or otherwiſe, you may firſt "rake the 
-Farface ſmooth; and with the back of the rake ſhove 
the earth evenly off the ſurface of the bed, half an inch 
deep, into the alley, ind a ridge along the edge of the 
,- bed; then ſow the ſeed, and with the rake, teeth down- 
' « - ward, in its proper poſitiong draw the earth evenly over 
- *' the ſeed: or in another method of ſowing, the bed when 
- * gigged, being juſt raked ſmooth, ſow the ſeed, and ſift 
over it about a quarter of an inch of light earth. In dry 
- weather let the bed be from time to time moderately 
wWatered : this will make the plants come up ſoon, they 
will riſe equally, and all take a regular growth. 
When the plants are come up, continue in dry weather, 
| to Water the bed moderately, at leaſſ every two days. 
Fhen, about the twentieth, or ſome time between that 
E - 4 and the twenty - fifth of next month, the plants ſhould be 
b pricked out from the ſeed bed: at that aime let another 
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mark out a bed the ſame breadth, asabove; into this bed 


the plants are at that time to be pricked about two or” 
three inches apart, and ſhaded. from the ſun, and-oeca. 
ſionally watered, till —— 5 N Ln 
But one thing is proper to. be obſerv F | 

i — 1 \ 


ment of theſe plants, and particularly thoſe intend 


% + 


planted out under hand-glaſſes; and that is, if the weather 


' hould at the abovetime of pricking out from the ſeed-bed 
| _ cold, and at the ſame time the plants are rather 


kward in their growth, it will, in that caſe, be pro- 


per to make a flight hot-bed of warm dung to prick the s 


plants in, which will bring them greatly forward, 


This bed need not be made above fifteen inches thick 
. of dung; lay the thickneſs of fix inches of earth all 
over the ſurface, and put in the plants as above. 

In either of the above beds, the plants are to remain 
until the Jaſt week in October, or the firſt week in No- 


vember, and then to be tranſplanted iato the proper 


places to ſtand the winter, = | _— 
The fig ſown plants, in particular, or, if yon have 
but one ſowing, the largeſt of theſe are at that time to 
be planted out for good in rows, and covered with hell 


or ſquare. hand- glaſſes, obſerving to place three or four 


of the ſtrougeſt plants under each glaſs; the glaſſes to 


ſtand three feet diſtance from one another, and the rows 


four feet aſunder. 


Batif you defiretomakethe moſt advantage of theabove 


_ glaſſes, you may plant four or five plants or more under each 


and in the ſpring thin out the worſt, leaving but one, or at 


moſt two of the ſtrongeſt plants under each glaſs; and thoſe 


that are thinned out are to be planted in another ſpot, in 
the open ground, as directed in February and March. 


The plants, intended to be wintered in frames, are 
alſo, in the end of. October, or ſirſt week in November, 
to be tranſplanted. Into their winter quarters, in four 


feet wide beds of rich light earth in a ſunny ſituation, 


ſetting the plants three inches apart; and one or more - 


frames according to the length of the bed, placed there · 
on, to be prompted occaſionally with glaſſes, as before 


months; or obſerve, that if the plants are backward 


ſuggeſted, and as directed below, and in the winter : 
: their growth, it will be proper to make a flender hotcbed 
A place 


for them in the following manner: l 


\ 


* 


8 
nch ſpot be dug for them in ſheltered ſituation ; and 


, ” 
* * > 
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A place is to be prepared for the bed, where the 
plants may have the full winter ſun, x 


be dug about fix inches deep, and the a 
breadth of a common cucumber, or melon frame, and. 


Let a tren 


the length of one, two or more frames, according to 


* the gpantizy-of plaasts . 

get ſome new hot dung, and with -this let a bed 
be made in the above trench, makingit about fifteen inches 
thick of dung, and ſet on the frame, and earth che bed 

. the depth of 7 

. here the plants are to be ſet in rows from the back to the 

front of the frame, three inches diſtance; and as ſoon 


Then 
e or ſix inches with rich light earth, and 


as omen let them be moderately watered. - — 
1 


hen put on the glaſſes; but leave them open about a | 


hand's breadth, that the Ream which the dung will occaſion, 
may freely paſs away; and when the plants have taken 
root, let the lights be taken quite off every mild dry day. 


The plants, with the aſſiſtance of the above ſlight hot- 
bed, will ſoon take root; and if they are ſmall will 
forward them greatly, ſo as to acquire a due gegree of 
ſtrength before the time of the ſevere weathe | 
They are to remain in this bed all winter; for the heat 
N intended to ſtrike the plants and ſet them a going 

- At mrit; 


| for it will not laſt above a fortnight. 

Although have mentioned the planting the above plants 
on a moderate hot- bed, yet where the plants are tolerably 
forward in their growth, they may be planted in a bed of 
natural carth, defended as above, witha frame and glaſſes, 


ſetting the plants the above-mentioned diſtance, moderate - 


ly. watered at planting ; and afterwards, mana ed as 


kt hinted below, and-in the winter months as aforeſaid. 
In one or other of theſe beds, the plants are to remain 
all winter; and are, during that time, to be defended in 


rainy and fevere weather, by putting on the-glaſſes; but 
in mild and dry. days no covering myſt be over plants; 


they muſt have the free air at all ſuch times; and are to 
-- . Continue with this management till the latter end of Fe- 
” , bruary, or beginning of March, then to be tranſplant- 
ed into 


the quarters of the kitchen garden at about 


3 


thirty inches, or three feet diſtance. 


Or, for want of frames or any fort of garden glaſſes, 
we gen preſerve cauliflower plants through the winter 4 


x 
Rk #. 


tered ; 
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X in a bed-of common earth, coyered occafionally with 5 
the. rden mats; the bed being in'a warm ſituation, and 
| arched over with hoops, and covered with mats in bad 

he - weather; ee 1 of hard rains, froſty or oy 
nd. weather. i 
to And may alſo often vedlerve theſe plants over. winter, | 
| planting them cloſe under à warm wall, pricking” 
ed * three or. faur jaches aſunder, and planting out 
hes finally in the ſpring. | 
ed. But theſe two belive only to be practiſed i in de- 
nd fault of better conveniences; but thoſe in poſſeſſion of 
the frames and glaſſes ſhould always take the advantage of 
on them, t to one Hheiy plants W the winter. 17 8 
ah 5 rg Apdragu. BERTH 
1. 
en Let the 9 of 0 be well cleared, and 
*. kept at this time perfectly free from weeds; in particular 
ot. dat which was planted in beds laſt March or April. 
i Alſo let-the ſeedling aſparagus, which was ſown in the 
of Apring be kept very clean; and this n bo dane by a 
_ very careful A = | 2 j FEG 
og | | 7 ranſplant Cary. 
nts Tranſplatit more celery. Let an open ſpo ſpo the on : 
ly mark out the trenches, and prepare them in the manner 
of directed laſt month. Get-ſome ſtrongeſt plants, cut of 
es, , the tops of their leaves, trim the — thr rooth, b 
(es and then plant one row in each trench. 2 
as Rt to ſet the plants four or five inches diſtant in 
the row. 
un Immediately after they-are planted, let them be wa- 
in tered; and, if the weather ſhould prove dry, the wa- 
ut tering maſt be repeated duly very. _ = IRE until 
we. the plants have taken. oZ. 20 | 
e- 17 * 
5 N Farth up Celery. 
ut Continue to darch up, a it advances in height, 43 ce · | 
17 which was Bali trenches in the two lat * | 


: Let 


1 
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| | The 
theſe plants. 7 : white 
„Lei the landj p theſe and ha 
a week or fo ſome 0 

5 | The 

| 2 tenth 0 

1 ' inal on r 2 76 2:44 table ii 
E!xamine now the artichoke plants, both of the od ſos ing 
plantations, and thoſe planted laſt March or April. and tw 

Many of theſe plants will now be in uit; and, beſides from th 
theſprincipal or top fruit, there will riſe many ſmall heads for wir 

or ſuckers from the 3 the ſtems; but in order te en- Dutch, 
courage the principa to grow to a ſyze, moſt to rema 

of the ſma}l fide ſhoots ſhould be diſplaced.” = and ſp 
This practice is neceſſary, if you prefer. one large lettuce! 
| handſome head to three or four ſmall ones; but when upon w 
' you pradtife this, the ſuckers or fide heads ſhould al. ſupply 
ways be taken off, before they exceed the ſize of an egg; Let e 

and theſe are in ſome families dreſſed and eaten. fo rake | 

2 © Theſe, the gardeners about London, call ſuckers: they per to w 
gather them as above, and tie them in bunches, and feed is { 

carry thein tu market, where they have a-ready call for But ſ 
them, in that of Covent-garden and Spitalfields, &c, ſecand {, 
Remember, as ſaid laſt month, to Break down the WF cbbage 
tems of the artichokes, as ſoon as you! cut the fruit. mga 
N FILE D vice, w 
| b > 7 j wet, or o 

| * 8 8 ; | | 4 in hard f. 

Nom ſow ſmall ſallad-feeds.; ſuch as muſtard, ereſſes, = (fo 

| | out th. 


_ radifh, rape, and turnep. a 
When à couſtant ſupply of theſe are wanted, there taged, tl 
mould be ſome ſeed of each kind ſown once every weck anuary 7 
or fortnight. © | As | 5 Kceptabl 
Let them be ſown da a ſhady border: draw flat ſhallow i. But if 
Alrills, ſow the {feed pretty thick, and cover them about lettuce ar 


A cuarter of an inch: 1 | be dul of earth t 
d e yy 
4 . Seo, e hand 


- 5 1 
" <<, - . 
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Sowing Lettuce ſeed, and Planting, fs 


$ 

_ Sow lettuce-ſeed, at two different times this month, for 
* aſe bothtliis autumn, and the following winter and ſpring. 
of The principal ſorts for ſowing now are the green and 
E white cos lettuce, Cilicia, brown, Dutch, common, white, 
. and hardy green cabbage lettuce; but you may alſo ſow 
1 ſome of any of the other kinds. See the Catalogue. 
The firſt ſawing is to he performed ſome time before the 
tenth of the month, and is to raiſe plants for ſupplying the 
table in September, October and November; the ſecond 
ſowing muſt be done ſome time between the eighteenth 
nnd twenty-fourth of the month; and the plants raiſed 
from this ſowing are ſome to be planted out in September; 
for winter ſupply; and others, ſuch as Cilicia, brown 
Datch, common, White, and hardy green cabbage lettuce, 


lettuces to be planted out in September and October, 
upon warm borders, in order to ſtand the winter, to 
ſupply the table next March, April and May. 

Let each ſort of this ſeed. be ſown ſeparate; take care 
to rake it in evenly; and, in dry weather, it will be pro- 


ſeed is ſown. | 4 
But ſome of the plants raiſed from both the firſt and 


cabbage lettuce, &c. may in October and November, be 
planted in ſnallow frames to forward them for winter ſer- 
vice, where they muſt be covered every night, and in all 
wet, or other bad and cold weather, with the glaſſes : and 
in hard froſts they muſt alſo have a thick coyering of dry 
liter (ſuch as ſtraw or fern) laid over the glaſſes; and 
about the outfide of the frames. If thus properly ma- 
taged, they will be totally well cabbaged in December, 


lanuaty and February; at which time they will be highly 
acceptable. | | 


hallow But if in October of November ſome ſtout plants of 
i about WI '*fuce are tranſplanted from the open ground with balls 
of earth to their roots, into a moderate hot-bed defended 


% a handſome fize in winter. : . | 
| | 8 | ; | Planting 


oo 


to remain where ſowed, and thinned: as wanted in wiater - 
and ſpring; and a good quantity of the cos, and other 


per to water the bed or border now and then where the 


ſecond ſowing, particularly the brown Dutch and common. 


vith a frame and elafles as above, it will forward them 


* 
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Planting Lettuce. 


5 and 
Plant out a. quantity of the different ſorts of lettuce; - inch 
which were ſowed laſt month, to ſupply the table in Ay. * 
tumn. See September and October, c. : let t 
Let theſe have an open free ſituation, dig the ground, days 
and, while freſh. turned up, put in the plants directiy in * 
this hot ſeaſon in rows, twelve inches aſunder, and give will, 
them directly a little water; in dry weather they muſt be be ti 
watered as occaſion requires, till they have taken root, 5 
FTDrienel, Cardyus, and Angelica. tied; 
About the middle of this month you may ſow ſeeds of hand 
fennel, carduus and Angelica, ' © * | 7 1 
The feeds which are ſown now, are to raiſe plants for Ke | 
the next year's uſe; and by ſowing them at this ſeaſog, of 
they will come up ſtronger in the ſpring. : . 
Note. Thoſe ſowed now, generally come up earlier and . 
ſtronger than the ſpring ſowings. 8 
| 5 Deſtrey Weeds, The 
- Take care now to deſtroy weeds in every part, among NA % 
all the crops: let this always be done in due time, before 1 I 
the weeds get any great head; and take particular care Fn 3 
that none ſtand to ſeed. | 8 5 es For 
This ſhould be well obſeryed in every part of the | 
ground; not only among all the crops, but alſo in ſuch 
vacant pietes of ground as have been lately cleared from id 
ſummer crops. ; | 3 FEE 
For every weed that isſuffered to fland to ſcatter its ſeeds their fu 
upon the ground, lays the foundation of hundreds for the bs 
year io come; therefore every opportunity. ſhould be taken Har 
to deſtroy them before they arrive to, that maturity. x 
- This is eaſily done if taken in time, and particularly in 
all ſuch places where there is room to bring ina hoe. With Garti 
a ſharp hoe, taking raters Þ of dry days, a perſon may ther he 
ſoon go over a good deal of ground. oY; by their 
Never ſuffer large weeds to lie upon any ſpot of ground Buri 
©. . when' they have at any time been hoed down, but rake a 
them up, and alſo clear them away. 
nn" > Tranſplant and ſoau Endive. + Gathe 
plant another parcel of endive. Chooſe an open fitua- Ht 


tion, and let it be properly dug; then n of the 
4 -” ron 


- 
; | _— 
— 
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frongeſt plants, trim the extreme end of their roots, 
and \ 4 tops of their leaves, and then plant them twelve 
inches each way from one another. 912 1 

Water them as ſoon as planted; and in dry weather, 
let the waterings be repeated once every two or three 
days, until the plants have taken root. e 
The endive which was planted out in June and July 
will, in this month, be full grown, and the plants ſhould 
be tief up to promote their blanching, DC IH 

Chooſe a dry day to do this work; then get ſome freſh. 
baſs, examine the plants, and let a parcel of the largeſt be 
tied; obſerving to gather the leaves up regularly in the 
hand; and then with a piece of the baſs tie them together 
in a neat manner, a little above the middle; but do not 
tie them too tight, by 

Sow ſome green curled endive the beginning of this 
month, to plant out the middle and end of September, 
and in October for a late ſpring crop. _ b 


Earth up Cardoons, 


The cardoons which were planted out in June, will now 

be arrived to ſome conſiderable height; and it will be pro- 
per to begin to tie up ſome, and land up ſome earth round 

the plants; and as they ariſe in height, let the earthing be 


accordingly repeated. | | by, | 
For their further management, ſee September and Ofober, 


Onions, - 


"Examine the main crops of onions; where their ſtalks 
and leaves begin to fall and wither, the roots have had 
their full growth, and muſt then be taken up. Let this 
be done in dry weather; immediately ſpread the roots to 
dry, and manage them as directed laſt month. NE 


Garlic and Shallots. 


Gattic and ſhallots muſt alſo be taken up as ſoon as 
they have bad their, E growth. This is alſo known 
by their leaves j. which, when the roots have done drawing 
nouriſhment, will begin to wither, 8 

Herbs to diſtil and dry. | Re "7 
+ Gather herbs to diſtil, ſuch as ſ pear-mint,-pepper-mint, 
penny- royal, &c. This muſt be done when the plants are 
in flower, becauſe they are then juſt in their prime. 
. 8 2 ** 


* | | 
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Gather alſo herbs to dry, to ſerve the family in winter, 
ſurh as mint, balm, penny. royal, ſweet-marjoram, and 
other aromatics, now at full growth. They ſhould be cut 
in a dry day, and to ſpread to dry in an airy room: but 

lay them out of the reach of the ſun. | When properly 
dried, tie them in bunches, and hang them up in a dry 
room till wanted.. * . N 


a | 
© | . Sowmng« Colerwvorts. 8 


Where it was omitted laſt month, you ſhould now ſow 
ſome Yorkſhire, 'or Batterſea and ſugar-loaf cabbage. 
ſeed for coleworts, l 

But this muſt be done in the beginning or towards the 
middle of the month; otherwiſe the plants will not get 
ſtrength to be fit for uſe at any tolerable time this autumn, 
and will ſerve alſo both for the ſupply of the enſuipg win. 
teraod ſpring. ee . 

—  Tranſplanting- Cole worts. 


Examine the cole wort plants which were ſown in July: 
let them be looked over about the middle, or towards the 
latter end of this month: and ſee where the plants ſtand 

very thick, to let ſome be drawn out regularly, and plant 
them out finally into open compartments. 

Let them be planted in rows, twelve inches aſunder; 

and ſet the plants fix or eight inches. diſtant in the row. 

By this practice, the plants remaining in the ſeed: beds 

will have more room to grow to a proper ſize for planting 

out in general next month; and thoſe which are now 

tranſplanted will come into uſe three or four weeks ſooner 

+ than the plants which are left in the ſeed-bed until Septem- 

| her. See July and next month.  , . 


. Propagate Aromatic Plant Herbs, | N 5 


Propagate where wanted, che different ſorts of aroma. 
tic plants: the nips or cuttings of many ſorts may fill 
de planted, and will grow. _ 1 
* *Particularly the flips of ſage, byſſop, winter ſavory, 
and marjoram, will ſucceed; but muſt be. planted in 
the beginning of the month. Ler'the ſlips or cuttings be 
about fix or ſeven inches long, planted in a ſhady border; 
and, in dry weather, duly water them. Sce June and 


A ; F 6 : \ * 2 


occaſtonally watered. 


chreſhed or rubbed out, and well cleaned, 30 
Then ſpread the ſeed thin upon cloths, in a dry place: 


then to be put in bags or boxes. 


. | - 
3 : 
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Plant alſo, where wanted, ſlips of lavender, rue, and 
roſemary: and you may alſo plant ſlips of warmwood 
and ſouthern wood. IE Wot | 
But in planting ſlips of all the above kinds, that as you 
will ſometimes find ſhoots arifiog from or near the roots 
of the main plants, where they have been planted pretty 
low, that their branches touch the ground. Aud if an 
ſach bottom ſhoots coaſt be flipped off with roots, it 
would, at this time, be a particular advantage. 
Cuttings alſo of the young ſhoots, from fix to eight, or 
ten inches long; may be planted in a thady border, and 


Management of Aromatic Plant... 

Now in the beginning of this month, it will be proper 
to cut down the 2 ſtems of many hind of 
aromatic plants; ſuch as hyſſop, ſavory, lavender, and 
all other ſueh like kinds. 6 

At the ſame time it will be proper to ſhorten-all the 
ſtraggling young ſhoors, in order to keep the plants 
within due compaſs; which will alſo make them produce 
numbers of new ſhort ſhoots, and they will, by that means, 
form cloſe ſnug heads before winter. . _ 

But this work ſhould, if poſſible, be done in a moiſt 
time, and with a. knife or garden-ſheafs, let the decayed 
flower-ſtems, andthe long weak young ſhoots, or branches, 
be trimmed pretty cloſe. | : 


The plants, after this, wall ſoon begin to put out new 


ſhoots; and theſe will-get ſtrength, and make the plants 
appear neat all winter. 7 RE 


 . Gathering Seeds. 
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Gather ſeeds; in due time, according as they ripen. 


Let this be done in dry days; and ſpread them upon mats, 


or cloths, in the ſun to dry and harden properly; but pro- 
. tefted, if poſſible from rain, if it ſhould happen, and Jer 


them be frequently turned; then after having lain a week 
or a fortnight, or as long as neceſfary, let the ſeeds be 


4 - 


6. 


where let it lie a day or two to harden it properly: it is 


2 
= 
LE” 


ſpring ſeaſon; when ſome more 


continue bearing good fruit till the middle of next month. 
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Sowing Corn-ſallad and Chervil. 5 4 


This is now a good time to ſow the ſeeds of corn-ſallad, 


. otherwiſe lamb-lettuce; and alſo the ſeeds of chervil, for 
winter and ſpring ſervice. | | 


Both theſe plants will come up the ſame autumn, and 
are very hardy, and ill be fit for uſe all winter, and the 
ſeed of each ſort ſhould 
be ſown to ſucceed theſmmGGG. 2 20 | 
The lamb-lettuce or corn-ſallad, are commonly uſed in 
winter or ſpring ſallads; and the chervil, both for ſallads 
and ſoups, &c. © , | . 
The ſeeds of both ſorts may either be ſown in drills or 
in broad-caſt, and raked in. ASI 
But the plants of the corn-ſallad ſhould be thinned to 


three or four inches diſtance; the chervil requires no thin- 


ning. * . 4 Tod ; Ep 
Nipening Melons. 


3 particular care now of the ripening melons; if 


there ſhould at this time, happen to be much rain, the 


roots of the plants, and all the beſt fruit, muſt be well de. 
fended from it; and this is to be done by the methods pro- 


poſed for their protection laſt month. | 
In hot dry weather give the advancing ſucceſſion crops 


of melons occaſional waterings; obſerve as in June and 


c 


July. © | = 2 
| Cucumber Plants. | 
Cucumber plants alſo demand good attention at this 


time; particularly the principal crop, which were ſown in 


the open ground, to produce fruit to pickle, -- 

Theſe plants, for one thing, muſt, in dry weather, be 
remarkably well ſupplied with water. They will ſtand 
in need of this, in a dry time, at leaſt three or four times 


a week. Let them not want for moiſture'in dry weather, 
and the plants will not fail to produce fruit abundantly. 


Leet the plants be alſo looked over in a regular manner, 
about three times a week, in 6rder to gather the young fruit 


£ accdraing as it becomes fit for the purpoſe of pickling; for 
when once the fruit are come to their proper ſize, they will 


ſoon grow too large for that uſe. 


© Likewiſe let the cucumbers of the bell or hand glaſs 


crops be alſo ſupplied plentifully with water—they win 
May 


* 


ks May now:ſow a few long prickly cucumbers in ſmall 
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pots to plant into a hot- bed the end of this, or beginning 


of next month, under frames and lights, to produce 


frult in October and November.. x 


' Srwing Turnths. 
This is ſtill a proper time to ſow'turneps for a late crop, 


But let the ſeed, if poſſible, be ſown in the firſt or ſe- 


cond week in the'month, and there will be no fear of ſnc- 
ceſs: bur I would-not adviſe to ſow the ſeed later than the 
third week in the month, for that which is ſown after that 
time ſeldom ſacceeds'well.  _. 1 5 
Hoe and thin the turneps which were ſown laſt month. 
To do this work, take advantage of dry days;.and let it 
be done before the plants are too far advanced in their 


growth ; this work ſhould always be begun when the | 


-rough leaves of the plants areabout the breadth of a man's 


thumb; then the work can be done with expedition and : 


ularity. CEN | 
et the plants be' thinned out to the diſtance of about 

fix or eight inches; but for large field turneps cut them 
out about double that diſtance. | 5 N 
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VV 5 5 | 
OOK over vines again, both in vineyards and on 
walls, and let them be once more cleared from all uſe- 


els productions. All ſhoots whatever, that have been 


lately produced either from the old or young wood, muſt 
now be entirely diſplaced; for ſuch are quite uſeleſs; 
and, if left, would darken the fruit very much, and great- 
ly retard its growth and ripening :- therefore let all ſuch 
thoots' be rubbed off quite cloſe. . 
. Examine alſo, at the ſame time, with good attention, 
all the bearing, and other proper ſhoots; and where they 
ha ve ſtarted from their places, let them be immediatel 
faſtened cloſe to the will or ſtakes, in their proper di- 
reftion. This ſhould at all times be duly obſerved, that 


every ſhoot and bunch of fruit may have an equal adyvan- 


tage of ſun and air to ripen them. 


* 


% 


AND —̃ . —— 


— 
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ripen perfectly. 


ngreeable. 


_ 
þ Likewiſe, examine the fruit; and v here tlie bunches of 
grapes are entangled in each other; or-with the ſhoots, let 
Them be relieved ſo that every bunch may hang in its 


proper poſition. 


You may now, if you-chooſe it, in the beginning of 


this month, top all the ſhoots that have fruit on them, 
and all others that have advanced above the top of the 


wall, or any way beyond their due bounds. 
55 Tue Vineyard. TS 
Deſtroy the weeds between the rows of vines in the 
vineyard, and let them always be cut down as ſoon as 
they appear; and rake the ground, clear the ſurface from 
the looſe weeds, and all manner of rubbiſh.  *' 
Keeping the ſurface of the ground in vineyards perfe&ly 
clear from weeds and litter, and in clean ſmooth order, 
is a very great advantage to the growth and ripening of the 


grapes; and anleſs the furface be always kept fo, particy- 


larly at this ſeaſon, the bunches of theſe fruit will never 


„ 


A perfect cican ſurface in the vineyard anſwers, in 8 


great degree, the purpoſe of a wall, by returning the ſun's 


heat upon the vines and fruit. 5 

But, on the contrary, where weeds are permitted to 
grow, a moiſt vapour ariſes between the rows, and about 
the plants and fruit, which very much retards the growth 
and ripening of the grapes, and prevents their acquiring 
rich flavour. 25 | 
Wall- trees ſtill demand attention; particularly peaches, 


nectarines, and ſuch like kinds. 


Let them be once more carefully looked over, and ſee 


© whether all the branches and ſhoots remain ſecure in their 


proper places. Whereany have been diſplaced by winds or 


other accidents, let them be nailed up again in a ſecure 


and neat manner; and where any of the ſhoots are looſe, 


or project conſiderably * the wall, let ſuch alſo be 
* Al ed in cloſe and ſecure 7. we > , r 

8 Fay ny ſhoots all lie cloſe and regular t0 the wall 
zs a very great advantage to the fruit; and, beſides, i 

is beneficial to the trees, and always looks decent, and 


* 


5 N Likewiſe, 
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proves the flavour of the fruit. 
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Likewiſe, obſerve, at the ſame time, where any firag- 
gling ſhoots have been lately produced: and let all fuch + 
e now taken off, that there may be no uſeleſs wood. to _ 
darken the ripening fruit too much from the ſun. 


Cleaning the Borders about Fruit<trees. 


Let all the fruit-tree borders be now kept remarkably 
clean: let no weeds grow, nor ſuffer any kind of litter to 
be ſeen upon them. 1 $317 „ 

By keeping theſe borders neat, it is not only agreeable, 
in the greateſt degree, to the eye, but a clesn ſmooth fur- 
face throws up a reflection of the ſun's heat on the trees, 
which certainly greatly promotes the ripening, and im- 


— 


Take care of fig- trees; the figs: will now be full grown, 
and will begin to ripen, and therefore require. a due ſhare 
of ſun to promote their ripening, and to give them their 
true flavour, BEE IVES DISH 1229 

All the ſtrong ſnoots muſt therefore be now laid ig 
cloſe to the wall; but take care to uſe the knife on theſe 
trees but very little at this time. Cut off no ſhoots but 
ſoch as grow directly fore · right on the frontof the branches: 
lay in all the fair growing fide ſhoots ; for theſe. young 
ſhoots that are now laid in, are to bear the fruit to be 
expected next year; and therefore as theſe trees produce 
their fruit upon none but the year old ſhoots; be careful 
to leave enough at this time; for what is not Wanted to 
lay in at the general ſeaſon of pruning, can at that time 
de eaſily cut awayyyxyykh BE SR 

But, whatever you do, be ſure not to ſhorten any of 
the ſhoots, but lay in every one at full length, for, the- 
ſhoots of theſe trees muſt never be-ſhortened, becauſe they . 
are the only bearing wood for next year, aud as they 
dear r 1 wy towards their upper ends, ſhortening 
would deſtroy the beſt fruitful parts thereof, and throw. _ 
oy into a redundancy of uſeleſs wood the following 
ummer. 7 n an 1 SAG Hou IE 

Obſerve to lay them in regularly, not acroſs one an- 
ther, and then let them be well ſecured, for the wind and 
rain has great power over theſe trees on account of their 


broad leaves. bags 
8 5 Budaed 
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4 Bultded Tries. 
Bo over the ſtocks or trees which were budded in July, 


and let all the bandages be looſened. _— 6 
This ſhould always be done in about three weeks, but 
never exceed a month, after the budding is performed; 
Otherwiſe, as the bud will ſwell, the ſap will be ſtepped 
Ain its regular courſe, and the parts about the bud will be 
pinched, and will ſwell irregularly. 5 
Likewiſe examine that part of the ſtock below the bud, 
and when there are any ſhoots ſet forth in that place, let 
them be taken off cloſe. | 
| Budding, Ce. 


© Budding may ftill be performed ; but this muſt be done 
in the beginning, but not later than the middle, of this 
month. See the Nurſery and Fruit Garden for July. 


„% Wall-fruit from Infeds, Sc. 


Continuè to defend the choice wall-frait from inſeQts 
and birds. S L NE ons. 
Birds are to be kept off by fixing up nets before the 
trees of ſuch fruit as they would eat. This is a ſure de- 
fenee againſt thoſe devourers; therefore it will be well 
worth while for ſuch perſons as have nets to fix them up 
before ſome of the choice fruit, particularly grapes, figs, 
and late cherries. | 1 
Waſps and flies are alſo to be guarded againſt, for theſe 
inſects will devour the moſt delicate fruit at a ſurpriſing 
rate, and, if not prevented, make great havoc. 
The only method to prevent this, is to continue to place 
baits in different parts of the trees to catch them; that is, 
let a quantity of large phials be filled with ſugared, or ho- 
ney water, as advifed laſt month, and hang three or four 
in each of the principal trees; this will greatly protect the 
fruit; for the ſweetneſs of the water will intice the inſects 
to it, who will continually hover about the mouth 
of the phials; numbers will daily creep in to.drink, -and 
when once they enter not one in a hundred. can get out 


* 
again. 5 1 
BY): on | | T be 
. ; - % 9 > 
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N atering and general Care of annual Plants in Pits. * 


AER care now of the annual plants in pots ; they 
muſt, in dry weather, be well ſupplied with water: 


let them be watered at leaſt three or four times a week: 


but in very hot dry weather they will need watering 
every day. ; OD 3 
Gaupport ſuch as require it well with handſome ſtakes, 
and let the ſtalks or ſtems of the plants be neatly tied to 
them, according as they advance in height. 

When dead leaves appear on theſe plants, let them be 
immediately, taken off, for nothing looks worſe; and 


keep the pots always very clear from weeds. 
Watering and general Care of perennial Plants in Potr. 


In dry weather give water alſo pretty often to all the 
rennial flower- plants in pots. CI: 
But this muſt be done in general ; that is, thoſe plants 
which are paſt flowering will want water as well as thoſe 
which are now blowing, and ſuch as are ſtill to bloom. 
Take care now of all ſach perennial plants in pots as 
have done blowing; let the ſtalks, when the flowers de- 
cay, be immediately cut down; looſen the earth in the 
top of the pot: take ſome out, replace it-with the ſame 
nantity of new, and then ſet the pots in a ſhady place 
or the remainder of the ſummer. - 6» 
3 Propagate fibrous-rooted Plants. 
Now is the proper time to encreaſe many of the dou - 
ble-lowered and other defirable fibrous rooted plants 
done flowering, by ſlipping and parting the roots; and 
the proper time to begin to do it is about the middle or 
latter end of the month. _ io e 
Many ſorts may now be encreaſed by that method; par- 
ticularly the double roſe- campion and catchfly, double 
ſcarlet lychnis and double rocket; alſo the double ragged- 
robin, bachelor's button, gentianella, polyanthuſes, au- 
nculas, and ſeveral other ſuch like kinds of fibrods- 
tooted perennials, „ ak 
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The method is this: where the plants have grown in 
large tufts, Tet the whole of each root beuten up gy 
out of the earth; then let it be parted or divided into as 
many. ſeparate plants as you ſhall fee convenient, but not 
into very ſmall ſets; but in parting them, take care to 
Vos ĩt in ſuch a manner as every plant or ſlip ſofeparated 
may be properly furniſhed with roots. 
When the root is thus parted into ſeveral fHps or dif. 
Tinct plants, let every ſuch ſlip or plant be trimmed; by 
cutting off any ſtraggling or broken parts of the roots, 
pick off any dead or broken leaves, and trim the other 
Parts as you ſhall think neceſſary, and then plant them. 
They muſt be planted in a ſhady border, or where 
'  _ "hey can be occafionally ſhaded with mats. Let them 
be ſet about ſix inches apart, cloſe the earth well about 
them, and give them ſome water. e 
Let the waterings be occaſionally repeated, till the 
plants are rooted, and-alfo during the ſummer. 
Theſe will take root in a very ſhort time, get ſtrength 
and make tolerable good plants by the latter end of October 
and November: at that time, or in the ſpring, they may 
| On up with balls, and planted ſome im pots," and 
ze reſt into borders, They will all blow next ſummer, 


/ ROSS 1D 

This is now a proper time to propagate ſaxifrage. 
Phe double white ſaxifrage flowers in the ſpring ſeaſon, 
and makes a beautiful appearancgcge. 
They are eaſily propagated by ſmall off-fets'from the 
roots, which they produce plentifully: they are generally 
' planted in pots, but may alſo be planted in the borders 
or beds, planting ſeveral of its {mall roots in a place 

that the flawers may come up in bunches; otherwiſe 
N „% ot 0G 
I The pyramidal faxifrage. makes a moſt beautiful ap- 
pearance when in bloom; it is propagated by off · ſets, 

._ _ which ariſe from the ſides of the plants, and they may 
no be taken off, and either planted in borders or pots, 
und will flower next year. e 


e vis De eeaty, 
Tue avricyla plants in pots/ſhould, ſome time in this | 
month, be ſhifted into freſh art. 3 


* 4 A 
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For that purpoſe, provide à quantity of freſh light 
compoſt; Ae Ried. or erw broken bs 
ſmall between the hands, and then be laid ready.” 
Then pick off all decayed leaves of the 7 turn the 
pure out of the pots, trim away ſome of the earth from 
ts roots, or if old plants clear away the earth, cut of 
any decayed part at bottom of the main rpot, aud let 
the extreme fibres be trimmed: this done, fill the pots 
nearly with new compoſt, immediately ſet the plant in 
the middle, cloſe the earth well about each, and fill up 
the pots properly with more compoſt. 
en the whole are thus planted, let them be mode- 
rately watered, and ſet the pots in a ſhady place, or ſhade 


them occaſionally from the ſun, ' arid water them in dry 
wenther till the plants have taken ro r. 
Plant off. ſets of auriculas; if any are produced on the 
ol plants, they may now be detached*and'planted. [See 
Seedling Auriculas, GW A 

The ſeedling auricutas-and polyanthuſes ſhould now, 
where it was omitted laſt month, be pticked out from the 
ſeed- bed. ws AS ain er df N t n 
Dig for them a bed or border in a ſheltered ſituation, 
rake the ſurface even, and then put in the plants, about 
three or four inches aſunder. Take particular care to 
cloſe the earth very well about them, and give them a 
moderate watering. ent Aer Rs} 1 LES 
The watering muſt, if the weather ſhould prove dty, 
be repeated moderately every other day till the platits 
have taken freſh root. *. 3 
This is a good time to ſow auricula'ſeed ; and it will 
| alſo be proper to ſow the ſeed of 'polyanthuſes, . 

Theſe ſeeds may either be ſowed in a border of light - 
earth, or in boxes, or large wide pots, & c. for that pur 
poſe ; if the latter, fill ſome pots or boxes with Ihe 
earth about the middle or latter end of the month. 


quarter of an inch deep. | . 
The boxes or pots muſt then be ſet where only the morn· 

ing ſun comes, ſtand there till the ud of nent nbuth, 

and then be removed where they” can have the full * 


the feeds be ſon pretty chick, and cover them about a 


- 


- * 


1 


— 


But in order to protect t 


U 
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Due auricula-ſeed will probably not grow. before ibe 


ſpring, but the plants will then come up earlier 

N thoſe ſawn at that ſeaſon. 1 ieh ay 
Zut the polyanthuſes will ſometimes come up the ſame 
ſeaſon, and will ſtand the winter well, and will be fit tg 
plant out early next ſummer, when they will have time 
to grow ſtrong, {9 as to be able to produce ſtrong flowers 
eee i oo 


I. 1 . f ITS d 
| . Carnation Layers. © 


{ 


_ - Carnation layers, that have been layed fire or fix weeks, 
will be well rooted, and ſhould be cut from the old roots, 


and planted into beds or pos 
he layers more readily in winter, 
it will be adviſeable to plant a parcel of the beſt plants in 
ſmall pots, particularly fame of the choiceſt kinds. 
For that purpoſe, let a quantity of penny or halfpenny 
pots be procured, and fill them with good earth; then 


take off the layers, trim their tops a little, cut off the 
bottom of the ſtalk or root, cloſe to the ſlit part or gaſh. 
which was made in laying; then plant one layer in each 
pot, and immediately give a little water. GN 
_ _ .Thenſetall the pots in a ſnady ſituation, and give water 


as eccaſion requires till the plants have all fairly taken root. 
When the plants have firmly rooted, let the pots be then 
removed into a more open fituation, and remain there | 
until the latter end of October, when it is adviſeable that 
a raiſed bed of dry compoſt be prepared, the breadth and 


length of a common garden · frame z the bed muſt be p 


te- 
pared with ſome dry and light earth, and a quantity of 
coal-aſhes, or ſand, &c. mixing all well together, and 
Faiſed at leaſt four inches above the common level of the 
dund: when thus prepared, put on the frame, then, at 


"the above time (October) plunge the pots to their rims 


in the bed, as cloſe together as can be; for here the 


plants are to remain all winter, and to be defended in 
bad weather with the glaſſes, &c. 


% 


But the glaſſes are only to be put on in ſevere froſts, 


ſnow, and much rain; and muſt be taken off conſtantly 
in mild and dry weather. 
-. - Note. Where frames and glaſſes are wanting, the pots 


may, at the above time, be plunged in a bed prepared a 


above: then place sbme hoops acroſs the bed; and having 


; ſome 


"i Fi - 
11 * 1 
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ſome g ood thick mats always in readineſs, let theſe bedrawn © 
over * hoops to ſhelter the plants in bad weather. 
By plunging the pots into the bed of compoſt, it pre- 
ſervesthe plants more ſecurely from froſt; forit then can not 
enter fo eaſily at the ſides of the pots to hurt the ro rot | 
The plants are to remain in this bed, and in the 
pots, till the latter end of February, or the firſt week in 
March; they are then to be turned ont with the ball of 
earth to their roots, and planted into the large pots where 
they are to blow, See February and March. | 
But the common carnation layers, that are intended to be 
planted in the borders, ſhould be mana 4 1 in this manner: 
When the layers are all well-rooted, they are then to 
de ſeparated from the old plant, trimmed as above direck. 
ed, and planted in a bed or,þorder of rich earth. Let 
them be about fix inches dance every way from one 
another, and dire&ly watered, and the plants muſt de 
ſhaded from the mid:day ſun till well rootet. | 
The layers are to remain in this bed or border until 
October; by that time they will have gotten 8 
and may be PINES into the borders. 


g ' . Laying Carnations. 


This is ſtill a proper time to lay carnations mi double 
ſweet- williams; but this muſt be done f in the W : 
of the month. - 

Take off all ſuch layers of double ſweet · williams as a 
were layed five or fix weeks ago, and N them as 
directed for the carnations. 


- Plant out, Pink Pipings, Dc. 


| When the pink pipings or cuttings, planted in Jinks; 
are well rod and advanced in growth, let them be 
thinned out and planted in three or four feet wide beds, 
in rows fix inches . and give proper wateritips3 
the reſt will be fit to plant out next month, and t 
will all acquire proper ſtrength for flowering moderately 
the following year, but in greater perfection the ſecond 
ſummer. See June. 

They will obtain a buſhy. growth by the — of 
October, when, or in November, or Si following ſpring, 
ſome of the ſtrongeſt may be ae with b into 
the border, de. a | * e 
| 10% + 25-4 Ell : 
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de reds of Ballin, Flowerts, 
Now ſow ſeeds of bulbous flower-roots, to obtain new 
Varieties. The proper time to do this, is ſome time be. 
tween the twentieth and laſt day of the manth, 
The ſorts proper to be ſown are, tulips, 'hyacinths, 
nareiſſus, iris, crown imperials, fritillarias, and lilies, 
the ſeeds of martagons, crocuſes, and other bulbs, 
Theſe ſeeds may be ſown either in beds or in boxes, &c. 
IT ᷑ be convenience of boxes or pots is, they can be re- 
moved readily to a different ſituation as the ſeaſon re- 
quires, The boxes for this purpoſe muſt be about ff 
.» teen or eighteen inches broad, and ten or twelve deep, 
br large wide pots. ö 
They muſt be filled within an inch and an half of the 
top, with fine light earth, making the top ſmooth; then 
ow the ſeeds thereon moderately thick, and cover them 
With fifted earth about half an inch deep: (A 
The boxes or pots are then to be moved to a ſomewhat | 
ad y fitüation; and, if the weather proves dry, mui! 
be at times lightly watered: they are to ſtand there till 
the latter end of September, and then to be moved to 2 
warm. part of the garden in the full ſun. 
But theſe ſeeds may alſo, if you chooſe it, be ſown in 
| beds of light earth, and win Tucceed tolerably well. 
The beds muſt be prepared in a dry warai ſituation, and 
mould be about three feet broad. 5 
The boxes, &c. or beds muſt-be defended in winter from 
ſevere froſts and great ſnows; and this is to be done by 
laying dry litter over and about the outſides of the boxes, 


ſpring + 


or on the ſurface of the beds. PAS" 5 DIE 
I The plants will begin to appear about the lafter end of 1 
next March, and muff then be kept clear from weeds, and WF bn i 
in dry weather refreſhed pretty often with water. Bar 4h 
In June or July their leaves will decay, and then the 0 
farface of the earth muſt be cleared from 'weeds and nee 
litter, and about half an inch of freſh earth ſtrewed over vette 
| The ſatface of the box or bed. © 10 
Thus let them remain till the ſame time ihe ſecond ſum- befoje 


mer, and then it would be proper to tranſplant them. 
Ihen at that ee a bed or two in a clean dry- ore d 
Hing ſpot, and where the earth is light; and each bed 
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Then take up the roots out of the ſeed-bed, and im- 
mediately plant them into the beds prepared for om s 
ſet them be placed in rows four inches — | 
The moſt ready method will be to dra venreritiewhth 
a ſmall hoe, making them about two-inches deep, und 

| the roots in the drills an inch or two diſtance; or 

if very ſmall, may be ſcattered thinly along the Frills, 
and draw the earth over them the depth of 'two' inches. 

The next ſummer, ' at the ſame time, the roots are to 
be removed again, and muſt then be 0 5 25 ere 
inches each way apart. 

Thus theſe ſeedlings are to be treated's  fuwindr cl 
they are brought to a ſtate of perfect flowering; obſery- 
ing, at each removal, to allow more and more room: ” 

When they are brought to a condition of flow 
they are then to be managed at the other old rot. 

But it will be ſeveral you before ſome of the rotts 
artve to that ſtate, particular 1 tulips,” which never 
begin to ſlio a flower till rhe faxth or ſebenth year; hüt 
e advantage of raiſing this and other choice bulbs from 
ſeed, is, that when the ſeedlings are raiſed to a flowe 
ate, and begin to break into ſtripes or varieutions, tiers 
will every year appear among them many new owerse 

This is the a of ralfing them from ſeed ; and 
likewiſe among the new flowers, there will ſometimes | 
be ſome that 11 excel, 7 the loftre 'of colout,: 


5 e | Seed. | 8 25 o 518 5 


yt. 
— feed, and the ſeed of rarhurcatſes; and 
ſpring cyclamens. 
It will be moſt adviſeable to ſow 4 feeds princi- : 
pally in boxes or large wide-mouth way 
The pots or boxes to be filled with ric bot very light 
earth: the ſeeds are to be ſcattered thereon pretty thick, 
and covered lightly with lifred « earth, not mote chan a 
quarter of an ineh deep. 
The boxes or pots, with theſe ſeeds ind plants are, both | 
before and when they ate come up, to be managed as 
above directec i in the e of the N bulbs, 


„ 
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_ © flowering roots. 
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928 |, Remove bulbous Rooth, 


This is ſtill a -en to remove, where required, 


feveral ſorts of ate flowering bulbous roots now out bf 
bloom, ſuch as the roots of martagons; and redililies ; 
the ſtalks and leaves of white lilies alſo now decay and 
that is alſo the moſt proper time to remove thefe bulbs, 
When the roots are taken up, the off-(eis'muft be all 
ſepirated from them; and when this ĩs done the principil 
roots may either be planted again now in tlie proper 
- places, or may be dried and cleaned, and put up til 
October, and then planted, . 8 | 


w- 


But the beſt of the off-ſets ſhould be planted again ſoon, 
A nurſery- beds, each ſort ſeparate; and there»remaina 


Ver or tue; and chen may be plan ted among the othir 


9 


©" Removealſo, where neceſſary, the roots of butboux ant 


PDerſian irifes, where it wa omitted laſt month; and the 


bulbs of narcifſiiſes, ſpring crocuſes, and jonquils, fritil. 
larias, and moſt other bulbs whoſe leaves are decayed, and 
[the roots have not put out new fibres, may ftill-be remor. 
ed, | if required, either for freſu tranſplanting them, 
where necellaty,. or to ſeparate; the encreaſed off ſes 
when grown into large bunches. 12 e. 
For, as obſerved in the tw or three former month it is 
_ - neceſlary to take up the beſt ſorts of bulbous flower-rooti, 
as leaſt once every two or three years, in order to ſeparate 
te encreaſed parts or aff-ſets from the large or prineipal 
.. © Coats; and it ſhould always be done as ſoon as the flower 
and leaves fade, or at leaſt in a ſhort time after; for at 
tthat period the roots are at reſt, and, draw no nouriſh- 
ment, bat will bear removal without the leaſt check. 
But on the contrary, when the roots are permitted to 


remaia in the ground any conſiderable time after the de- 


Cay of the ſtalks and leaves, they will all ſend: out new 
. fibres, and even at that time, begin to form the bud for 
the next year's flower; and if the roots were after that to 
be taken up, they might receive ſo great a check by the 
removal, that ſome ſorts would not produce flowers the 
. \Fucceeding year; or, at leaſt if they did, the flower 

would be very poor and Weg. 

Se & 38 TDTanſlau 
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flower: 
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Edgy 
little, f 
it Was n 
talks; 


alſo be 


| = Tranſplant Perennials,” TOP 
Tranſplant into nurſery-beds, ſuch ſeedlings of wall- 
flowers, ſtocks, and -ſweet-williams: alſo columbines, 


ſcabiouſes, and other ſeedling perennial and biennial 
plants as are ſtill remaining. in the ſeed- bed. | 


T heſe ſhould be tranſplantedin mgiſt weather; andthe 


ſooner the better, that the plants may have time to root, 
and get ſome ſtrength before winter. Let a border be 
dug for them, or elſe dig ſome beds three feet broad, and 
inmediately put in the plants, about fix inches diſtance 
from one another, and let them be directly watered, 
When the plants have ſtood in the above beds or bor- 
ders, two months, or thereabouts, or till the end df Oe- 
tober, or Noyember, &c. or next ſpring, a quantity may 
then be tranſplanted into the flower-borders ; and other 
parts of the pleaſure ground to remain to blow next year. 


Now elip or trim hedges. All forts may now be trim- 
med; re holly, 9 hornbeam, elm, lime, 
and alſo thorn, and all other ſore. 


This is the only proper ſeaſon to trim ſuch hedges 2s 
are only clippea but once a year; becauſe thoſe hedges - 


that are trimmed now, will not puſh out any more ſhoots 


, 


again till next year. 


to fignify this ſummer; fo that they will not want cutting 


But ſuch hedges as were clipped inthe beginning, or 


middle of laſt month, or before, will want clipping again 


in the middle or latter end of this month, _ 


on Cut Box and Thrift. - | 1 


Clip box edgings; but this ſhould be done in moiſt 
veather: keep theſe edgings cut pretty low, and do nat 
let them grow, too broad. ' © 2, 

Edgings of thrift ſhould alſo at this time be trimmed R 
litle, for they will vow begin to want it; that is, where 
it was not done laſt month. Cut off all the decay ed flower - 
talks; and where the ſides have grown uneven, let them 


hears, as in clipping the box-edgings, 


ſo be cut, which you may do with a. pair of garden- 


ai Let 


— 


Wh. The Pizasviky, Ke. fl 
Let the ſhears for this purpbfe be ground very ſharp it 
the points, that you may apr py, mrs the Giles 1a 
———t.-. oo 
- © Bar'thiy ought to be done in moiſt weather, if -pollible, 
8 the eutting in the ſides, &c. of the thrift edg. 
ngs, for if too cloſe trimmed in a dry hot ſeaſon, they 
appearance. . 
ö 


0 4 AA 
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Continue to mow graſs-walks and lawns, and let th 


be done once a week or thereabouts. 


©" Let the walks and lawns be alſo often poled and rolled, 


2nd this is almoſt as neceffary to be done as mowing, to 
Keep the graſs perfectly clean and neat, and the work 
of me wing can alſo be thereby effected with much greater 
ond expedition ; 'as alfo more cloſe and evenſy per 
r ” / 2 ; 2 

In mowing of garden-prafs, take always opportunit 

of dewy 3 or moiſt weather, while the ay 
wet; for ſhort graſs cannot be mowed with avy tolerable 
Uiſpatch and exatneſs when dry. 


PF Gravel Walks. 1 — 
SGravel-walks ſhould always be kept very clear from 


* 


weeds and litter; and theſe walks ſhould be duly rolled 


nt leaſt twice a week | 

A * #8 I ; : Borders ;- ag | #4 7 78 

he borders in this garden ſhould be all kept clear from 
weeds, and always exceeding net. 

. Theſe borders ſhould” be now and then_gone over 
with a ſharp hoe, in order to looſen the ſurface and cut 
up any-weeds that appear. -- 
After this they ſhould be raked over neatly, 1 

t 


” . 
- * — 


off all weeds and litter, and the ſurface ſhould be le 
clean and ſmooth, cake 


” 


Took overall the plants in the borders or other parts 


ok this garden; and where there are any branches that 


. Idvance in an irregular or ſtraggling manner, let ſuch be 
cut off cloſe,. or 2 as it ſhall ſeem neceſſary. 
— . x © Where 


„to "aſfytne a withered dffagrerable 
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Flow. 
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the flow 


direct io: 
Wher 
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Wher 
or other 
bling ſer 
up to ei 

This 
and will 


branche 


SGath 


a dry d 


where t 


When 
add put 


till the 


Plant 


ground, 


tyllis, 


borders 


and ne> 


* 


TR 
1 
kinds. 


| the wee 
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ay 
Where the ſhogts of, different. flowers ban with 
ach other, they ſhould be ſhortened, ſo that every = 
plant may ſtand ſingle. 
| Flowers o always appear beſt when. they ſtand clear of 
anot : 
Take off " withered leaves, and let the main ſtems of 
the flowers be.well ſupported. with ſtakes in an 1 
direction. 1 
Where any ſhoots hang davgling, cut them off neat 
the ſtem of the plant. 
Where French and African marigolds, N 
er other ſtrong branching annual flowers, oduce 
bling ſhoots near the ground, they ſhou] id" be 


med, up to eight, ten, or twelve inches high. 
ft " This will cauſe them to form hand ſome and ** YES 
#138 and will ſhew themſelves to greater advantage than — ng 


branches were permitted to ſpread near the 


| | Gather Floawer-ſeeds. ' + out 
unity 
6 7 Gather the ſeeds of ſuch flowers as are now "ripe, in 


a dry day; ſpread them on mats to dry in. an aity * 
where the ſun can come. 

When they are well hardened,” beat or rub them out, 
and put them in paper or canvas-bags, or into RO 
till te ſeaſon for ſowing them. 8 | 


_ Planting autumnal Bulbs... 


Plant en if any are now out of 
ground, ſuch as colehicums, . autumnal narciſſus, ama- 
ryllis, and autumn erocus, &c. planting them in beds or 
borders of light earth; they will blow the end * * 
and next ed nene N 


* Tus ens 
; 15 Defroy Weeds. ; | 
AKE advantage of dry days to tay! the weeds | 


between the rows of young trees arid ſhrubs of ull - 
15. Let this be always done in due time, before 


| the ages. xl to any CIO _ * 


— 
— 


* 
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The Non: 
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WE 15 when weeds are permitted to ſtand too long, it 
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* 
9 XA 
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An 


require double labour to cut them down; and 
ene, when they are cut, will, if not raked off 


groun 


or well haken about, 
And grow up again. 
ane, M ted and water PRs 
-, Seedling trees and ſhrubs of all ſorts ſhould: alſo now 
be kept perfectly free from weeds; for theſe, if per- 


Seedlings. DN 


many of them take rot, 


"4 | * 


mitted to grow in ſeed: beds, would do much damage, 
In very dry and hot weather, it will ſtill be proper to 
- water the beds and pots of ſmall young, tender ſeedling 
trees, andit w 


plants. 


4 


Likewiſe often water all plants in pots. 


- * 


Trim Evergreens. 


l at this time be a great advantage to the 


vv 


Now in good time to trim evergreens and ſuch Other 
- ſhrubs. as want it in the nurſery. . In doing this, obſerve 


| dio take out vigorous ſhoo 
a more regular head. 


\ 


When foreſt trees have made any vigorous ſhoots from 
their ſtems near the roots, 
ſhoots off cloſe.” . . + 


| In the beginni 


Foreſ Trees. 3 


- © Tranſplanting. 


EB 


ng of this month, if the 


ts, or ſhorten them ſo as to form 


it will be proper to cut ſuch 


weather be 4 


- bttle moiſt aud cloudy, you may tranſplant ſeedlings, 
pines, and firs, from the boxes and beds where they were 


ſown. 
It is now to 


is not meant to make a general tranſplanting ; but * 
* ' 


be obſerved, as binted laſt month, that it 


where the plants are any ways crowded in the ſeed 
" It will be proper to tranſplant ſome, that they may not 
ſtand to ſpoil one another. In doing this work, yon are 
to obſerve the ſame method as mentioned laſt month. 


Preparing. ground for tranſplanting. . 


© The ground where a new pl 


antation is to be made in 


autumn, ſhould now be kept clear from large weeds; and 
if there be any now of large growth advancing to ſeed, 
and rake them off the ground, and carry 


| | hoe them up, 
them away, 


| Towards 


done int 


other wit 


Preſei 


Socks f. 


to trench ſuch pieces of ground as are to be pla 


" (an, and dew, it will, in D 
Mt P in rough, e 1 


violent winds. 
* 


fer The Gern, Hoves, | | 0 5 
Towards the * this month It will be ume co 5 


umn with any kinds of trees and ſhrubs; and in o 
that the ground may he better __ by the 


ns: 


Now go. over the Rocks ack have been: budded ** 

yeeks or a month, and let the baſs be united, that the 
parts about the bud may not be pinched. 

Budding may alſo ſtill be. dined but.it muſt be 


done in the beginning or middle of the month at RU 


otherwiſe it 1 27 not ſucceed. 
terry and Plum beser. 6 


Preſerve cherry jum · ſtones, &c. for fo toraiſe 
Jocks for buiding Tad grafting | wing, 


The Gar er ktosss. 


\Gr een-bouſe. Shrubs. 


ow let all ſuch green-houſe ſhrubs, &c. as are in 
want of larger pots, or a” refreſkment of new 
earth, be ſhifted, this being as good. time as anyin the 
whole. year for doing that wor | 
For that purpoſe provide a quantity of freſh earth, and 
ſome proper-fized pots or tubs; theſe being ready, let 
ſuch plants be taken up out of their pots with their balls 
whole, then trim off thoſe matted and mouldy roots 
which -fpread about the ſurface of the ball, and trim 
away — of the old earth. _ a3 
Then having put in a. little freſh earth in the new pots, 
ſetone plant in each, and fill it a — 71 with the new 
compoſt, and give a moderate watering ; ſo proceed with 
others, and-remove the pots or tubs w ere the plants can 
be ſhaded: ſomewhat from the ſan, and ſheltered N . 


Shift faceulent Plaus. LR. 
Tbis is now a very proper time to ſhift all kinds of ſae- 


culent plants that want larger pots; ſuch as euphorbiums, 


ſedums, 


— 


— A AAS or Ed re A — . — — * — 
a 1 ined . . e i: 
i * . * 4 
* 
. "__” ; * 
. * 4 
# " 


"I 


in a f 


hw. the plants fromheavy rains, 


The r — 


the- new pats, fill them 1 
by ht dry compoſt, and diredly * each a little 

11 hen ſet the pots in a thady 
ſoon ta 


[4% 9 they take root. 


=. 


: 


T 


bes, aloes, ** every other r fort. . Let this be 
fi $-or ſecond week in the month, = A 
ake the ur out of the po Anf 
© the ol — wirt care from 
asg ling fibrer of the rost; ſet 4000 


pt ner i 
vally round with — 


water. 


place, and the plants vil 


Be ſure to let all theſe Get 4 
—4 light dry earth; ſandy or any 


bal nll 75 n 


— 
% . 


e 


ke root. Some of the tender kinds may be placed 
garden: frame, and the glaſſes drawn of at. ti 


ee 
e theſe plants are ſhifted at the beginnitiy 


„ they will have fixed themſelves) | 
well by the end of the month. | 


mes to 


Gti be planted in 


1 Sc. 


ry light compoſt is 
on accouat pro —— ma a thels 


be firſt or ease werk of this monch is a proper ume 


* flip or detach ſuckers or off-ſets of aloes, and other 


-  fucculents from the old plants; to propagate them. 


. Theſe flips or off. ſets are to be planted fingly, in ſmall 


pots; the pots. mult be 
compoſt. 


Theſe being ready, 


filled with. ſome very light dry. 
plant one in each pot, 


and cloſe the earth firmly about the body of the plants, 
and water them .moderately. . 


hen all is plapted, ſet the pots where they can be 


defended from the mid-day ſun, and in dry weather let 


them have now and then a moderate xefreſhment, of 


vo not E erger in 1 weather to. Jive: water 4 al the 


4\ 


1 ry 1 
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2 atering.. 
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5 2 577 7 thus the * wall be rooted * t ou # 


a th 
— — 4 
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pots and tubs of or angss, lemons, and to all the other 


e, before the earth in the 


But take particular care 0 
not let them want for moiſture, 
— e b 


FS. 17 
vi. 4 


8 
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F 


7 -houſe plants; and- let this be always given in due 


ot or tub becomes too dry. 


the orange: trees, and do 
* otherwiſe. the FRE 


r 
- 


+) . 
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15 Ie 
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| done laſ 
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Fra carthing. SY x = = 
To ofan and * trees, it would be a As 5 

tage to en. little freſh earth to the top o Le tubs or 
, 2 it was not done in any of the nr 
| 9a, Þ during the ſummer. | 
In dolng this, the earth in the top of the whe or pets 
Sal be loofencd almoſt to the ſurface of the roats: t 
done, the looſe, earth is.to be taken out, and th 

tub 105 liel up again with freſh and rich earth. 

Wuen this is done let every pot or tub have a 3 
, #RErINg; and this ſettles the new earth cloſe to the roots, 
This ſhould be done in the beginning of the month; 
4 is of ſuch ſervice to theſe plants, that, if neglected 


before, the doing of it ſhould nat be omitted AW. 


 Tnaculate Orange , 


Inoculate orange · trees, for this is the only proper ſea- - 
ſon to perform that operation on theſe trees, but it muſt be 
done in the firſt, or at fartheſt, in the ſecond week in the 
month. The Prager tocks:to.bud theſe upon, are ſuch as 
are raiſed from the kernels af the ſame ſort of fruit, 8e 
Us een dent lat March, April, Jus, and Jah. | 


3 8 — 3 N * 
Si vinę Air and Water, 


JNTINUE to admit a, large portion of fen dr | 
into the hot-houſe daily, for the benefit of the Pe. | 
in general in this department; obſerving the rules as in 

Jute and July, &c. 


Likewiſe, let all the plants have water . 
the 81 or three times a 9 See on | 55 


pther | | To 3 
dry. The REN EY plants, which are to bear ee 
d do be expected next year, ſhould. now, where it was not 


ately Lone laſt month, be ſhifted into the "Bags "wo where | 
8 they are finally to remain i 


8 
4 
d „ 


WW S# 
3 


4 | LAU 
The pots for this purpoſe ſhould be thoſe called 
twenty - fours, or ſixteens. „ nt n 
Tet this ſhiftjiag be done, if poſſible; in the firſt or 
_Tecond week in the month, that they may have time to 
make new roots, and eſtabliſn themſelves in a free growth 
by October, ready for being placed in à new bark -· bed in 
the fruiting-houſe, where they are to remain to fruit. 

In ſhifting theſe plants, obſerve to let a proper quanti 

z Of freſh earth be brought and laid ready; or any lighti 
rich garden mould will do; but if a prepared compoſt of 
rich kitchen- garden earth, freſh light loam, and a portion 
of thoroughly rotten dung, be worked up togethtr in a 
ridge, expoſed in the full ſun and air, ſome months be- 

fore, it will be the moſt eligible ſoil for theſe plants. 
Ihe earth being ready, then bring the new. pots for the 
- reception of the plants, and put as much of thenew earth 
into each pot as will cover the bottom three or four inches 
deep, and then take the pots of plants one by one out 
of the bed, and with care ſhake out each plant with its 
ball entire; and _ it in the new pot, fill up the 
.. © vatancy with freſh earth, and immediately give a mo- 
v8. watering. > 0, Oe IN} 
en all is planted, let the 'bark-bed be ſürred up 
*witii*a fork to the bottom; at the ſame time let a, good 
quantity of new tan be thrown in; and fork up both weil 


* 
” 


e 
q 1 4 


together. 725 . 7 
This being done, let the pots immediately be plunged 


again to their rims, and refreſh them now and then with 
water. CO in T9 ASA ris 020K 
ML» FFraiting Pints. -- 85 
Take care of the pine · apple phnity which are now in 
fruit; they will now and then require ſome water, bot 
: this muſt not be given in large quantities. P 
Be careful, as obſerved laſt month, that according 4s 
the fruit arrives at maturity, to gather them before 100 
ripe, See July. neee 


 * +  Propagating Pines. *\ 
a ine · apples will now ripen apace; therefore take 
n is cut, to obſerve, that where 
ſuch of the plants as the fruit is cut from, are not fur- 
© niſhed with fuckers for an enereaſe of new plants, then 
mould now be prepared in ſuch a manner as to promote 
e o tc > 127 wag 
893 * 
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Sp] The Keren Glue. .. 


This 5 is now to be manag od in the manner 40 diss 


ing to the method there mentioned. 244 n 


fruit has been ſerved at table, — crown ſnould be taken 


order to be planted. 
45 in the e month. 


N . 6 ab tn ee 
0 ry „ $ 9 7 «* 
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iet to b os: in the' Kivenus OY 


p the Wo, Ine e 8 A 


m. 45 | — 
fi. 181 is now 2 ſeaſon to begin to prepare the d 

d up for making mufhroom- 4 prep ng 
,good Bl * Theſe beds ſhould be made of the beſtwarm borſe-Rable 
th well BY dung, and about the beginning, or any time this month, 
1160 it will de proper to provide a neceſſary quantity, Rr 
unged WH for that purpoſe; taking the long moiit litter and hort 

u with BY dung together, and the whole well intermixed. 


| But before you work the dung up in a bed, it ſhould be 


85 tolſed up together in a heap till the firſt great heat is over; 
ow in bis is general) 7. effected ina fornight or three weeks time, 
er, dot r tereabouts, it will then be in right order, ee max 
35. 3 make the ey TRL * 
ing . Bat before you make t it is proper to proyi a 
_—_— ſuicierrt ' quantity of good „ . Wo is 2 
Wh uetcrial articles and a proper quantity muſt be procu 
lo plant into the bed to produce the muſtirooins, f for t 
ſaw contains the plants in "he Joy 

This is frequently found in the of old 1 
* melon, or other decayed dun Nai bed It is alfo 
nen to be met with in dung Mille which have hid fix 
t eight months or more; — aiſo to be found in pa 
fire fields, and ſhould be ſearched” for in thoſe pl 
per you ſee muſhrooms riſe ms 4 ; war "OY ow 

es A 


uf month; and the larkers alſo are to- be4reated ROGUES 25 | 


Likewiſe take care of the — the tops of = 8 
pine · apples; theſe alſo ſer ve ſor propagation : when'the 


off with a gentle twiſt, and this thould be ne in 


The management of the crowns is now. alſo he ſame 


0 
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preſer che ſpawn found-in dung, Either in old hot-beds or the bec 


I I haye often found excellent ſpawn in the farmer and the 
*dung- hills; ſuc h as. we commonly ſee piled up in large if =") © 
Heaps in the lanes, or on commons near their fields; and Mar 
vou will generally find it moſt of all in thoſe dung - heam I bed, » 
-which con ſiſt chiefly of horſe · ſtable dung, obſerving to Wl © vou 
ſearch in ſuch as appear to have laid for Brent months; fifty fe 


and may alſo often find fine. ſtrong ſpawn in horſe- mil to raiſe 
tracks, where horſes are employed conſtantly under ſhel. n hon 
ter in turning mills, &c. or in ſtable-yards, where horſe. Brin, 
dung has lain ſome conſiderable time in the dry. the ful 
Spawn is commonly found in ſearching, as above, in both ſic 
lumps of dry rotten dung in a white fibrous ſubſtance, WW # it we 
running and ſpreading itſelf in. the ſaid lumps of dry As y 
-, rotten dung, appearing of a white ſtringy or filamentoſe i and mi- 
nature, and if of the true ſort, has exactly the ſmell of: beat it, 
r TFTFFTFAETCTCTCCCCCCT heed Sa ea to ſettle 
Let theſe lumps be taken up carefully, dung and ſpaw: Thus 
together, obſerving to preſerve the 018-8 as be 6; pol- the hei 

_ible, laying them at the ſame time in a wheel-barrow o high, 
| ka baſket with the ſame care; when you have gathered enougl 1 * 1 
avi. 


for your purpoſe, let the lumps be laid in a dry place, an 
covered with ſome dry litter till the bed is ready. 


leaſt a fi 


Baut if the pieces of ſpawn are wet, or very damp, youll ' its ſu 
may lay them thinly on a mat in a dry ſhady place, where er at le: 
- they may, dry leiſurely ; then, cover them as above. bed will 
I have been obliged often to buy my Tpawn of the and will 
market gardeners in the neighbourhood of London; by to. be pu 
particularly thofe.called the Neat-houſe gardeners ves deſtroye 
. ** Chelſea, alſo about Lambeth and places adjacent ; wher down in! 
2 many of the gardeners labourers go about at this ſeaſo which 
and collect great quantities for ſale. | It may, if cloſel low war 
packed up in hampers, be ſafely conveyed to a great di is very « 
dance. I have more than once ſent it above an hunde £9p10us 
- and ffty miles SENS? ee Reme 
It is fold from about five to eight or ten ſhillings pg happen { 
St et ian ˙;m to cover 
*r 7 When yqu have obtained the ſpawn, you may then be dry litte 
4 iger make the bed as ſoon as the dung is in a right co Whn | 
TR lition for that purpoſe. . 3 2 2 ö brought 
Chooſe a dry ſpot either in the melon- ground, to mat ways of 

1204 | about fh 


te bed on, or on any other dry ſheltere 


i : #% 2 . - 
ou” « 
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the bed may be made either wholly upon the ſurface: of 
the ground, or in a ſhallow trench only: fix/inches deep 
and the width and length of the bed, and the excavatath- 
arth of the trench will ſerve to earth its n 

Mark out on the ground the width and lengib f the 
hed, which muſt be four or five feet wide, and as Jong 
& you ſhall think convenient, from fifteen or twenty to 
ffty feet or more, according to the quantity youäntend 
fo raiſe, and is to be made nage wart, like the roof of 
n houſe,' about ſour feet high. 

Bring in the dung, and lay the bottom of the bech to 
the fall extent: and, as you advance in height, to. draw 
both ſides gradually from the bottom, till you bring it, 
it were, to nothing at the top. 

As you proceed in making the bed, obſerve to ſhake 
and mix the dung well together, but do not tread it, but 
beat it down firmly with the fork, and permit the whole 
to ſettle gradually ef itſeff. 


Thus let the bed be carried on till you have face it-to- 


the height of, at leaſt, three feet and à half, or four feet 
niſhing the whole in- the form of a ridge of a 2 
houſe, as aforeſaid. 


Having made the bed, you miſt let it remain 1 „ | 


leaſt a fortnight, or three weeks or a month, according 
ty its ſubſtance and extent, before you put in the ſpawn, 
or at leaſt till the heat is become quite moderate; for the 
bed will be very warm for a day or two after it is made, 
and will continue ſo for many days; and if the ſpaun was 
to be put in while the heat is ſtrong, it would be entirely - 
deſtroyed; therefore have two or three long ſticks thruſt 
down into the dung, to pull up occaſionally to try the heats 
which be ſure let be quite mild; reduced to ai very 
low warmth, before you venture the ſpawn in: for this 
is very delicate; ; impatient Wy of too much heat and 


co ious moiſture. 


emember, after the bed j is made, that if a would 


bappen to fall much rain before it is ready for theipawn, 


to cover the whole a good thickneſs at the 
dry litter, ſo much wet would ſpoil the bed. 
Whn the bed is in a due condition, let the 


with wo 
ſpawu be 


brought out in a dry day, and plant it in rows length- 


ways of the bed, obſerving to begin W within 


About ſix inches of the bottom. 


"20S 2-0” Gs * Plant 


＋ 


#4 


Plant the pieces of ſpawn in the dung, obſervins to gu- 
them juſt within the — of the — and let TN 
put in about ſive or fix inches aſunder; when you have 
niſhed one row, begin another about fix inches from the 
firſt, and ſo proceed till you have planted the whole. 
When this is done let the ſurface of the bed be made 
| quite ſmooth, by beating the dung gently with the back 
of your ſpade. „ 
Then let every part of the bed be covered with ſome 
rich dry earth about an ineh and a half thick; let this alſo. 
be made quite ſmooth by uſing the ſpade as above, 
Then let the whole be covered with ſome clean and dry 
ſtraw, or dry long ſtable litter, a foot thick at leaſt, to 
keep out the wet and cold; "obſerving, however, if you 
have any doubt of the bed recoveringa vigorous heat again 
ſoon after being ſpawned and cloſely earthed aver, which 
confines the heat and hot ſteam; you may cover it only 
but a quarter or half the thickneſs at firſt, or not at all for 
a few * or a week or fortnight, if a very ſubſtantial bed, 
and the weather isdry, but if rainfalls, defend it above with 
the ſtraw, or dry long. horſe-fſtable litter; for if the bed is 
ſuffered either to have too much heat or wet, all is loſt, ſo 
delicate is the ſpawn ; and requires therefore the greateſt 
precautions in the firſt ſetting off, being careful, however, 
agreeable to the foregoing hints, to cover the bed all over 


in due time with dry litter, the full thickneſs above-menti- - 
oned: which muſt be continued conſtantly over the bed in 


all weathers, night and day; and managed as below. 
When heavy rains fall, examine the above covering; 
and if you at any time find that the wet has penetrated 
through the bed, let the wet ſtraw be removed, and lay 
fome Freſh on next the ſurface. 8 
During the winter ſeaſon, the bed muſt be kept entirely 
free from moiſture, and be conſtantly covered, night and 
day, as above, both to defend it from wet and cold; and 
in time of heavy rains, ſevere froſts, or ſhowy weather, the 
depth of covering ſhould be augmented with more dry 
, and over this ſome mats or canvas cloth. . 
Or, after the bed has been ſpawned and covered ſome 
eonhderable time, and the muſhrooms do not ſeem ts come 
freely, or that the warmth of the bed appears ſpent, may 
remove the covering, and apply next the bed à quantity of 
warm, dry, horſe-ſtable litter, near a foot thick, heh 
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4 litter over tigt; this will promote a freſh moderate 
heat in the bed, and prove, very beneficial. * wif 
But theſe beds, in the ſummer ſeaſon, may ſometimes 
have the covering of litter taken off during e time of a 
moderate. warm ſhower, and in very hot weather may nom 
| 


1 then have little ſpripklings of water. 


heſe beds, if properly made; and taken cate of 4 
above, will begin. to produce plenty of good muſhrooms © 
in five. or fix weeks or thereabouts{ and will continue 
ſometimes bearing for ſeveral mont s. 

The ſpawn, when It begins to run, ſpreads itſelf very 
faſt every way, and the plants will riſe over the bed. 
But ſometimes a muſhroom-bed will not hegin'to yield 
any plants till two, three or four months after it is made; 
but when that happens, you ſhould not defpair, for ſach 
a bed, after it begins, often produces abundance of fine 
muſhrooms, and continues to do ſoa long tige. 
" You muſt remember, when a muſhroom: bed his done 


| ein and you pull it to pieces, to ſave all the freſh. 


pawn to plant in new beds; for the ſpawn will keep good 
for ſeveral months, provided you keep ĩt in a dry warm 
place, and cover it with dry litter. 
have ſometimes planted muſhroom ſpawn on the late 
made cucumber ridges; that is, thoſe made in April and 
May, and, in a month or two after, introduced the pieces 
along the top edges of the bed into the earth, where it has 
ſucceeded and produced a great number of muſhrooms in 
September ay October; obſerving, when you expect 
them to appear, to cover®the places with litter. 
See my Treatiſe on the Garden Muſoroom. 


1 141547 Planting and ſowing Lettuces, Fit TV FF OT ORR y 


"The different” ſorts of lettuces which were ſown” in - 
Auguſt for autumn, winter and ſpring uſe, ſhould be 
planted out at different times of this month into the beds 
and borders where they are to remain. 1 

Let ſome good rich light ground be digged for eack >, 
of theſe crops; obſerving the crop for the ſame autumn 
and beginning of winter ſervice, ſhould be planted duet 


the beginning and middle of this month, in any bed or 


border, in rows ten or twelve inches'aſunder ; but thoſe ' 

of the late Auguſt ſowings, intended to ſtand the winter 

for ſpring ſupply, are to - planted out towards a | 
: | $. 


their place. r ons OT RT TT 
The beſt lettuces for this purpoſe are the eos, common 
| white, and hardy green. cabbage-lettuce,, brown Dutch 


end of this month, in three feet wide beds, in rows fix 
inches diſtance. I n 
_ Alſo, about the laſt week in the month, dig à warm 
* fouth border under a wall, & c. for a principal ſupply or 
theſe plants to ſtand over the winter, take the ſurface 
even and ſmooth: then let ſome of the beſt plants be taken 
up from the ſeed-bed, and pick off broken and decayed 
leaves, and trim the ends 2 their roots a litile, and put 
the plants in rows, fix inches aſunder by four inches in 
the row Ss. 2 e 81 
If the plants furvive the winter, one half may be thin- 
ned ot regularly in the ſpring, and planted in a more 
open expoſure; the reſt may remain in the border to cab- 
bage early. 3 . 5 


— 


But obſerve, if no lettuce · ſeed was ſown in the third 
or fourth week in Auguſt, to raiſe plants for the borders, 
as above, you muſt not in that caſe omit to ſow ſome 
for that purpoſe ſome time in the firſt* week of this 
month, which indeed will-be ſoon enough, in warm rich 
grounds, - 1 


{ Sow Lettuce to plant in Frames for Spring Up. 


* About the middle, or any time between the tenth and 


twentieth of this month, you ſhould fow ſome lettuce of 
different ſorts to plant in frames in October, to ſtand the 
winter uſe for next ſpring, and early in the ſummer. 


\ "Theſe may be protected in froſty or very hot weather, 


by covering them with glaſſes, and other covering, when 
neceſſary; and if. thoſe which are planted in the open 
borders ſhould be cut off, theſe will be ready to ſupply 


and Cilicia, but.moſt of the firſt-mentioned ſort; and the 


| 


n warm ſituation-. Or: 0 
At you deſign to have lettuces in good perfection for 


ſeed ſhould be fown in a bed or border of rich earth, in 


he table in the winter months, you ſhould, about the lat- 
ter ond of this month, prepare one or more beds of rich 


earth, in- 4 part of the garden where the ground is drieſt, 
und lies well to the South ſun. ee e 
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Make the beds the length and width of one or nf 


cucumber or melon frames. 

Then let ſome good plants of the brown Dutch, c08; 
and common cabbage-lettuce be taken up from foina 
tranſplanted beds, with balls of earth about their roots, - 

und planted therein, about fix or eight inches aſunder 
each way, and watered. 3 

When the weather begins to grow cold, next month; 

&c, you may put the frames over the beds, and cover 
them with the lights occaſionally, and other covering in 
cold nights, and when the weather is ſevere. 

Theſe, by the above management, will be moderately 
well cabbaged, fit for the table, in November and De- 

| cember, &c, and by planting more in October and be- 
ginning of November, you will have theſe ſorts of let- . 
tuces tolerably well cabbaged in n and R Ig 
and "OL fine i March. 5 


> 
1 


— N 7225 


The cauliflower-plants which were ſown'in Auguſt will 
require to be planted: out into a nurſery- bed about the 
middle or twentieth of this month. 

Let a bed be prepared for them in a well ſheltered part 
of the garden e lies well to the ſun. 

Prepare the beds four feet wide, in the fame manner, 
and obſerve the fame rules as mentioned the laft wont, . 
in the article of- Caulifle wers. 

Mind to draw out ſome of the beſt plants from the ſeeds * 
ded, ente ſuch whoſe ſtems are erooked and black -- 
clear the plants from decayed and damaged leaves 

Plant them in rows about three or four inches aſunder, ©: 
and allow-nearthe ſame diſtance between plant and plant 
in the row obſerving not to plant chem ſo deep as to 
bury their hearts, for that would deſttoy them. x 

When'you have planted the whole; give- the blaue | 
little water to ſettle the earth to their roots; obſervin 
not to apply the water too haſtily, ſo as to break nas 
leaves, or waſh the earth into their hearts. 

Then, if the plants are ſmall, or backward in Fade 
you may put on the frame, and alſo the lights,;, but Gogh | 
aſſes are now to be continued only for a few days, till the 


plants have taken root; obſerving, * that period, 10 
11 774 


17 
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ſhade them from the ſun ;. but when they have got root, 
the glaſſes are to be taken entirely off, and are to be uſed 
but very little for a month to come, but if there ſhould 
happen to fall very heavy rains, it will at ſuch time be 
. , Proper to put on the lights, todefend the plants therefrom; 
#4 ; 5 too much moiſture would prove very prejudicial to 
theſe young plants, and would occafion their ſlianks to 
turn black and rot. N 65 7 
When they have been in this bed a month or five weeks, 
they are,to be tranſplanted into other beds, where they 
are to remain all winter; or if not very luxuriant in 
growth, may be continued in the ſame beds, only ſome 
Planted out finally under hand-glaſſes. See the work of 
Ober and November, © 8 
Michbaelnas Cauliflowers. 
Some of the cauliflowers which were planted out in July, 
for the Michaelmas crop will begin to ſnew their heads 
about the end of this month, or beginning of next. 
Let theſe be encouraged as much as pofſible, by hoeing 
between, and drawing the earth up round the ſtem o 
each plant, and keep them clear from weeds, | 
If the weather in this month proves dry, form the earth 
like a baſon round each plant, and pour water therein: 
this will encourage them to grow freely, and produce 
_ Jarge heads, in October and November: for if they are | 
\ Rinted now for want of moiſture; their heads will be ſmall out ſor 


% 
* 


at their proper feaſon. which 
„„ ONS 07: ] ̃ͤ ͤUVAm fv 5 9 | into th 
Tranſplant your laſt crop of Broccoli the firſt or ſecond tumn 2 
week of this month, into the-place where they are to re- dle anc 
main to produce their heads, - 7 genera 
Di a piece-of rich ground for theſe plants in a warm Let 
tuation, and plant them in rows a foot and a half aſunder, grounc 
and obferve the ſame diftance between the rows, which rows {| 
Mill be ſufficient room for this late plantation. be fit f. 
Hoe the ground and deſtroy the weeds between the the firf 
broccoli which were planted out the former month, and lar ord 
let the earth be drawn up round their ſtems. work. 

. Planting late Savoys. © 


Plant out a late crop of Savoys the beginning of this Plan 
month, by way of wy coleworts, or young ſmall head- 2 ſuc 
ed favoys towards the ſpring, planting them in an open ktter e 
- fituation half a yard aſunde n. ud fo 
0. oro gtty | e 6 7 
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Cabbage Plants. 


— 


N — 2 rl but CG ae iv r 
The cabbage · plants which were ſown the firſt or fe=* '. 


cond week in Auguſt for an early crop next ſummer, 
ſhould be pricked into nurſery-beds. Some of the for- 
wardeſt about the beginning, and the reſt in the middle 
or latter end of this month. 2 


- 


Chooſe a piece of good ground for them, in a. ſheltered _ ; 
ſituation. Let it be well dug, and lay it out in beds three” 


feet and a half or four feet wide. 


Thin out the plants regularly from the ſced-bed ; obs _ 


ſerving to take the ſtrongeſt firſt : the (malleſt may be left 
in the ſeed- bed a fortnight longer. 
Plant them in rows lengthways of the bed, about four: 


* 


- 
= + r * 
— 8 4 


* 


* 


inches aſunder in the row, and ſix” inches between the 


rows; cloſe the ground well about their ſtems, and leave; 


the ſurface ſmooth between the plants. 


13 $55. 4431.4 
When you have finiſhed planting give them ſothe wa- 


ter; and if the weather is dry, repeat it twice or thrice, _ 
for the firſt week or ten days, by which time the plants- 


will have taken good root. „ ROT PN 


Colewworts. - y "I; 


| The firſt or ſecond week in this month you ſhould plapt* | 


out ſome of the forwardeſtofithe cabbage cole wort · plants, 


which were ſown in the latter end of-july and in Apguſt, 


dle and latter end of the month, plant out the reſt for a 
general ſpring crop. See July, Ke. 
Let theſe be planted in a free ſituation of new. digged 


F 


ground, in rows fix or eight inches diſtant in the rom; the 
rows ſhould be ten or twelve inches aſunder. They will 


be fit for uſe,” ſome of them in October and November of 


, % 2 
* 0 a er 


work of Jh 
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Plant Celery. | 5 


Plant out more celery the beginning of this month for 


2 ſucceflional winter crop; and about the middle and 
e month plant out for a late winter crop, . 


- ;, 


ud for ſprivg ſupplies. L 
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into the place where they are to remain both for the an- 
tumn and winter, and early ſpring ſervice: and in the mid - 


the firſt plantation, the others will ſucceed. them in regu- 
lar order, both for. winter and ſpring ſervice. See the 


— 
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Prepare ſome ſhallow trenches for theſe plants where 
the ground is light and drieſt. Let the trenches be made 
N wide, five or ſix inches deep, and allow a 
mee of thirty inches or three feet between the trenches, 
= will be ſufficient, for this late crop. See July in} 


FTrim the roots and-tops of the celery, and plant one 


ro in each trench. Let the plants be ſet about four or five 

inches aſunder in the row, and water them directly). 
1410044 man | 

Earth up the crops of celery which re planted. in 

- trenches, according as they advance in growth, that they 
E be blanched of à proper length. - 8 

Fhe firſt crops will now be conſiderably advanced, 

and ſhould be earthed up high accordingly. The other 

com in proportion to their growth. n 

et this work be done when the plants ate dry, and in 

due time, as you ſee the plants require it. Break the earth 


well. and lay it to the plants with care, ſo as not to break 
> the ſtalks or bury their he arte. 


Die up Endive to Hanch. 


\ | I 4 
Tie together the leaves of endive to blanch it. Let this 
be done when the weather and plants are dry, 6bſervit 
to tie up ſuch plants as are arrived at or near their f 
growth: in doing this work you ſhould gather up the 
leaves even in your hand, 3 tie them together with a 
|  itriog of baſs, a little above the middle of each plant. 
3 Plant Endive, | 


. 


Plabt endive out the beginning of this month, for a ge- 


: neral winter crop; let theſe be planted in a dry ſpat ina 


warm ſituation, allowing them a foot diſtance each way. 


And about the middle, or towards the latter end of this 
month, you ſhould plant out ſome endive on a warm bor- 


der under a ſouth wall, to remain till December and after 
* - Chriſtmas before you begin to blanch it. 

TDhhis, if it ſurvives the froſt, will be acceptable for ſal 
ads, and other uſes, in January, February and March. 


The cardoons will be advanced to a confderable height 


begin again to prepare to blanch them higher accord ingly 


* 


| Sept} 
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om weeds. - 


The firſt ſtep towards this work now 1s, to tir theirleaves 
cloſe and regular together to admit of ay 
around each plant ; for as the plants will be arrives . 
to a great height, and their Teaves wilt much, 
ſo that the earthing cannot be completely done till 
are tied up, this you muſt do with h."y-hands, or plla 
ropes of ſtraw or dry long litter; obſerving to guthet the 
leaves up regularly together, beginning near the bottom, 
and tie each plant cloſely together as high us you ſhelf 
think proper to earth them, which ſhould be almoſt to 
their tops by degrees. AS per N 

Then let the earth be very well broke, and lay it up 
about them as high as they are tied; remembering that 
every plant be earthed fingly, laying the earth up quite 
round the plant: and at the ſame time obſerving to pat it 
gently with the back of the ſpade, both to fix it in irs due 

lace and poſition that wet may readily.run off. 

Thoſe earthed up now will be fit for uſe in October, 
November, and December, and the two ſucceeding. 
months, but in ſharp froſt ſhould be covered with dry 
litter. a J 5 | 


'S 


oo 45 Spinach, | | 7 3: q * LO 
The ſpinach which was ſown in 5 now be 
cleared and thinned out to proper diſtan ces. 


This work may be performed either by hand of hoe; 
is not material which, provided the weeds are deftroyed;- 
aud the plants left. regular. 

In dry weather, hoeing them is the moſt expeditious | 
method ; but if the weather is moiſt, it will be beſt to per. 
form that work by hand, © . | 

Let the plants be thinned out regularly to the diſtance! 
of four or five inches, obſerving to leave the ſtrongeſt; 
or the 2 may be left cloſer,” and thinned/out' by fle- 

es for uſe; and let the whole be perfectly well cleared” 


done; and in a rich warm foil, will ſucceed tolerably well? 
but muſt be done the beginning of the month,” oe 
. Teng Onions. N x Gy 
The winter onions which were ſown the end of uly, 
or towards the middle of Auguſt, will now want weed- 
ug; let ritis de done in due time, before * . 


Where ſpinach was not ſown e Ang 
55$ 1102 


_ 
the ſtart of the plants; for in that caſe, they would ace 


ſeparate the weeds from them. 

This work muſt be entirely done by hand, and with great 
care; otherwiſe many.of theſe young plants will be drawn 
' out with the weeds: for the onions are not now to be 

I thinned, except where they riſe in cluſters, 

: Where the ſowing of onions was omitted laſt month, 
ou may {till ſow ſome ſeed; there will be a chance of their 
ueceedin particularly Welſh onions ; but i it molt be 

done the. 1 5 week in the month. 


 Turneps. © 


Hoe the turnepe which were ſown the farmer month ; | 


let this be done in a dry day: and let your hoe be ſharp, 
and of a middle fize. 


Cut the weeds up clean, and let the plants be * out 


mens; fix or. Greg inches diſtant, 820 Aut. 
; Cy | Small Sallading. ö 


let che different kinds of ſmall ſallading de ſown once 
a week or fortnight, as you ſee it neceſſary: the ſorts 
are, creffes, muſtard, radiſh, and rape. 
8. Theſe eds may now be ſown in any free ſituation, 
0 Shete the earth is light and rich. 
About the middle or end of this month, begin. to bb 


theſe ſeeds in a warmer border, ynder a ſouth. wall, or- 


other fence of the ſame aſpeR. 


ve very wet and cold, you ſhould begin to ſow ſome 
2 H ſallad herbs in frames, and cover them with the 
lights occaſionally; or you may ſow them under Web or 
bell-glaſſes, for theſe plants will make but poor progres 
if 1 8 not covered in cold weather; but e ſpecial yin 
nights. 4 
. 42 wolf generally als beſt when they are het in 


3 og the 
25 broad caſt, each very thick, and the ſeed covered. 
more than gon of in inch with. ght orb. See 


e mon 


Chervil'and Corn Sallads 3 


Sow chervil and corn. ſallad the Finning of this. 


Bon, if not done in . * winter mg. early 
"WF + ſpring 


The Kirenen Ganz. * [Sept 


crop much injury, and alſo render it very troubleſome to 


„Towards the end of this month, if. the Wenhir ſhould' 


ills muſt be very , ſhallow, or may be 


G 
roper 
ſet — 
Thi 
when 
all the 
ripen i 
eye. 
Whe 
with tl 
are too 
flavout 


18 lads, s See Auguſt. 


ſpring uſe, the former for ſoups, a and both of them all, 


Gather e 


Gather ſeeds in dry weather, of ſuch plants as now 
ripen, ſuch as lettuce, leeks, onions, cauliflowers, &. 
which you muſt well attend to in theſe kinds - 
larly, according as they acquire maturity, and before ate 
tacked by the autumnal rains or Ow" | 


ö 


- 
q * - 0 # 
. 
— — — — a 
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O over your, peaches, in 5 other wall. 

trees, and ſee that all the branches keep firm in their 

proper places; if any be looſe, or project rom the wall, 
let them be faſtened up in their due poſition. 

This prevents their being broken by the winds ;- and 
when the whole lies cloſe and regular to the wall, then 
all the fruit can equally enjoy the benefit of the ſun to 
ripen it; and jt alſo appears decent and agrecable to the 
eye. 

"Where any of the ripeniog fruit are too much — 
with the leaves, let ſome. be diſplaced; for if theſe frui 
are too much ſhaded, they will not ripen freely with a full 
flavour. 

Some ſhaffe is r uitte and ſerviceable to all fruit, but 
when too much is ſuffered it is a diſadvantage; and, in 
that caſe, no fruit will attain its natural taſte and colour, 

But the removing leaves is only to be practiſed where 
oy are uncommonly thick, and darken the fruit much 

in that caſe they are only to be thinned regularly, - 
mill n a flight covering of leaves over the from”. 


Vines. 4, © ws 


tabs over your vines again, to fee chat t 
joy the neceſſary 8 of ſun and ee, 
ir ripening. 
Where the bunches of grages are too much ſhaded, let 
way: of the — ny and where a of the, 
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- 


1 N | 
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month, let them be taken off wherever they appear, for 
they are uſeleſs, and, if left on, they would cauſe confu. 


The Favir Ganves.. 
- bunches are too cloſe <onfined between whe botnches 


entangled with each other, let them be lovſened, ſo that 
each may hang fair in their proper poſition, as obſerred 


in Augu ſt. 8 
I the vines have produced any late ſhoots in \ the former 


ion and irregularity, and alſo darken: the fruit. 


to catch the waſps and flies which 


Deftroy Waſps and Flies. 
8 to hang up phials of ſugared or honey water 


wall. fruit. Theſe inſects will do much miſchief to the 


grapes, if ſome precaution is not taken to prevent them; 


therefore, beſides the bottles of ſweetened water, let alſo 
ſiome ſmall bags made of thin crape or gauze be put over 


* bags ſhoyld be made juſt ſo large 
the birds; the latter will e theſe fruit at 4 vaſt rate, 


ſome of the fineſt and ripeſt bunches of grapes. © Theſe 


#:ewvally kevpoff the inſe&s; and alſo 


if they can come at them, eſpecially the ſ "ae + | 
But the birds you may keep from the fruit by fixing nets 


te — ſome of your fineſt bunches, of fruit from all 
 devourers,” is to bag then as above directed. 


2 


— 
b 3 


Or, for want of crape· bags, &c. 71 uſe thoſe of white 8 
for the fun is then 

wo much excluded from the fruit; and in wet weather, the 
being wertech it adheres 10 the bunches and rot- 

” themy whereas the ſup and air have free acceſs through 
the erape, and when wer they will very ſoon' become 
n; and if wet weather continue, no inconveni- 


paper, but theſe do not ſucceed ſo wel 


ends the fruit by means of the bags, 
"ng 6 ppp ns 


for waſps and other in 


— Mr: theſe trees, to ſeed on the fruit. { 
on mould alſo watch birds very well, of . wil 
| 7 1 of tlie bett figs. 


r . Gather: dppler- and- Pears. 5 


| cord ; as. they ate fit: many of the autumn ſorts. 


to N owt toward the G end 


N TX 


— i 
* 
— 
9 1 I * 


come to eat the choice 


as to contain one bunch 


bees the vines, or hanging up ſcare-rows of feathers; or 
fchar a gun or piſtol : but the moſt certain method 


phials of ſweetened water alſo u be the 2 5 
Es generally - 


Now begin to gather apples and pears for keej ing, —_ 


Abor 
fruits » 
let them 

Whet 
the tree: 
and whe 
fign of 
See O 


Begin 
where n 
If an 
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oil, 
1 fre 
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Now | 
moiſt we 
but if tt 
not to b. 
latter en 

The ſh 
from. bed 
ſuch as 
then ( ul 
ed, * 

Theſe 
welldung 
feet broac 


be rows to be fifteen or eighteen inches aſunder, and e 
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This work muſt always be done in a perfectly dry day: 
and be ſure to let the fruit be alſo quite dry before you” 
begin to pl them; and all the fruit which are for keep 
ing ſhould hang their full time on the trees, but eſpeci-? 
ally the late autumnal and winter -pears and apples. 


See October. * r Aae 48 
About the latter end of this month, many of the winter! 
fruits will be fit to gather; but if the weather is fine, 
let them hang on the trees till October. 1 
When the apples or pears have hung their full time on 
the trees, they will eaſily quit the wood on being handled; - 
and when they begin to drep off apace, that is a certain 
fon of their maturity, and that they may be gathered, 
See October. 92 e. NW ee 
Prepare for Plasting. | 
Begin towards the end of the month to prepare the ground 
where new plantations of fruit trees are to be made. 
If an entire new border is intended for wall- trees, xc 
it is of importance to add a good ſupply of thoroughly 
rotten dung, and the ground to be worked to the de | 
of at leaſt eighteen inches or two feet: and if it is light-- 
dry ſoil, it would be an advantage to add alſo ſome freſm 
loam from a common or field, &c. but particularhy to 
the places where the trees are to ſtand, See next month 
{x 44-572 3. TRE nes ex yn A 
Now is a proper time to plam ſtrawberries; and if 
moiſt weather, it may be done any time in the month» 
but if the weather be very dry and hot, it wilßbe proper 
not to begin that work till the middle, or towards the. 
latter end of the mont. o 
The ſtrong young runner- plants of the ſame year, taken 
from beds that bear well, are the proper ſets for plantings 
ſuch as wetviſed next month and in june: and if any were 
then (June) planted out in nurſery- beds, as there direct. 
ed, they will be now in ſine order for this plantation. 
Theſe plants ſhould be allowed good ground; let it be 
vell dunged and neatly digged, and lay it out into bedsfour” 
feet broad, allowing alley OED the beds from eighteen. 
or twenty inches, to two feet wide, for the convenience” - 


1 * 


of going in to weed, water, and gather the ftut. 


The plants are to be ſet in rows lengthway the be 


32 


Plants to be ſet at 


_ - roots for an early 545 bloom. 
Let the beds for t 


Jörfage ever 


. 
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The PrTAsUH, or 3 
e ſame diſtance from one anbtber 


* o 


rows. © 


* 


0 they may be planted in borders along the front and 


back of eſpalier-trees, or under walls, hedges, &. g+/ 
ſome may be planted by way of an edging to borders, br 
where convenient: the wood ſtrawberries will ſaccetd. 
both in the ſhade under buſſtes, trees, c. and in a Free 


enpoſure, but the other ſorts ſhould generally be allowed 


an open ſunny expoſition. It will be moſt proper to do- 
that work in moiſt weather, if 'poſſible. 
The proper forts of "ſtrawberries to plant are, 
he ſcarlet ſtrawberry, - - | 
e ety | 

© The large Chili ſtrawberry.” e 


The white and red wood- ſtrawberrięes. 


* — 
k &$ « 
* 


* 
, » 


1 _ Thepine apple ſtrawberry, having a greeniſh fruit, 


A The” Alpine, everlaſting,” or 8 ſtrawberry, 
This laft ſort is remarkable for its fraitfulnefs ; for the! 


plants continue to produce fruit from June to November, 
nnd if ſheltered with a common frame and glaſſes, will, if 


weather, continue bearing till Chriſtmas. 75 


But the fruit of this ſort is in the greateſt perfection ia 


Joly, pr ED beginning of September, 


, -_ 
. 
* 

; 
* 
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«14. Planting Hyacinths and Tulip Ron. 


N the third or fourth week in this month, it will be 


4 +... The Pieasuns of. FLowBA GARDEN): 


I time to begin to plant the choice byacinths and tulip- 


heſe bulbs be digged or trenched one 
or two ſpades deep, breaking the earth fine, and lay the 
ee even; and let the beds be three feet and a hall, 

x. four. feet wide, laid moderately- rounding, and rake 
the ſurface ſmooth. | 


- 
> 


inches. a under, and the fame diſtance in the row, but not 
nearer than” A inchies, and from three to four or fre 


Then plantthe bulbs in rows lengthways the bed, nine 


_ Inches detp 


As to the method of planting, may either draw drill 
with-an hoe, placing the bulbs bottom downwards 15 


. . 


1 — 
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row along each drill, and cover them in with the earth, 
or may be hoſed, in with a trowel, or a thick broad ended 
dibble ; or with a ſpade or rake, may trim the earth even. 
ly off the ſurface of the bed, into the alley, the depth res * 
uired to plant the roots, which then place at the proper 
iſtance, updn the ſurface of the bed, preſſing them a little 
into the earth; then with the ſpade, caſt the earth out of © _ 
the alley evenly over the roots, the depth as above, 
Any other bulbous roots may.likewiſe be planted to- 
wards the middle and end of this montb. "> 


Ranuncwuſes, Ic. , 


Now alſo, about the middle or towards the latter end of 
this month, begin to prepare the beds for the beſt ranun- 
culuſes and anemone roots; and any time after the twen- 
tieth of the month, to the end of October, is the time to 

plant them. eee BY BS 8s 2 

Where it is intended: to plant theſe roots in beds by 
themſelves, let the beds be made alſo three feet and a 
half, or four feet broad, laying them ſomewhat round- 
ing; that form is more agreeable to the eye. 052 

Let theſe roots be planted not leſs than ſix inches diſ- 
tant each, way from one another, and two or three 
inches deep. = 

The above diſtance is more room than what is gene- 

| rally allowed to ranunculuſes and anemone roots; but 
they ſhould never be planted cloſer; for when the plants. 
ſhoot up in a crowded manner, they draw each other up 
weak, and the flowers never grow ſo large, nor the di- 
ferent varieties ſhew themſelves to ſuch advantage, as 
when they ſtand more diſtant, - | Eco LI 


Sow Anemone and Ranunculus Seed, + 


This is ſtill a proper time to ſow the ſeeds of anemones 
and ranunculufes, where it was not done in Auguſt. 

For that purpoſe, fill ſome pots, boxes, or tubs, with ' 
rich light earth, making the ſurface even; then ſcatter | 
on the ſeeds pretty thick, each/ſort ſeparate, and cover 
„„ blem with light fine earth, not more than a quarter of as 
nine inch thick; . . 3 
t Rot The plants will come up in about ſix weeks, or two 
f kive 2 when they muſt have a warm, fung tuation, 
* and ſho in wi in ti : 743 
gal wv hong: 2 in 1 ee * a 
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About the Mickaelmas twelvemoath, they ſhould: be 
#anſplanted' into a bed of common earth, and in the 
Fring following they will flower; when perhaps, they 


Will afford you ſeveral n new: flowers that are wanne and | 


of ——— colours 
As for the ſingle e kinds; ah beſt of them may 


. 2176 weren in den about che Mean) borders, 4. 


$11.0 


-oþ \.. Corey Lawns: d 


Take care now of the carnation layers: where there ate 


* Kill remaining on the old plants, let them be tranſ. 
aged. ſome time. before the middle of the month, that 
hey way have time to take good. root before winter. 


is for the more readily protecting them in winter, 
the com mon ſorts you may plant into nur- 


fery beds, 
layers 51 be planted out at/ once into the borders, or 
© Where, you intend them to flower. 

Where any of the above layers. were lated in pots o: 
in beds the laſf month, let them. now. be kept clear from 
weeds ; and, if the. ſeaſon proves dry, do not fail to u ater 


them-now and then. See Zune, Tub, 3 kj 


5 Auricula Plants in Polt. 
Auricula 
— particularly thoſe that were ſhifted laſt month, to give 


fe kinds of theſe layers you may plant! in 


a Mu arm ſituation, and ſome of the Rrongek 


ts in pots demand attention at this time, 


_. excafiona} waterings ; Seng my: were nov then ſhiſted, - 


5 i an; now be effected. 


Theſe plants ſhould, if the wenther proves at this time 


very dry, be now and then moderately watered ; but if 


there. ſhould fall much heavy rain-about the: end of the 
month, it will be of advantage to defend the capital ſorts 
; occaſionally ; for much wet is rather injurious to theſe 

2 ageount of their natural ſucculency. 

To protect the choicer kinds of theſe plants io bad 
=? weather, ler the pots about the latter end of this month, 
or in October, be placed cloſe NEE in a hed, arched 

over with hoops, open to the full and whenautumoa! 


1 _ wint@Tains, or-ſnows, &c: are exceſſive; let ſome 


| wos or canvas be drawn over the hoops to 
Aan "ny Pots way. be ſet loſe: together 


g | I 
* wn. © 6 "OX Wo : 4 
p ” 


Sept.) Frlewes Ges n. E 
| ina garden-frame, and the glaſſes put on as :ovcaſfion- re. 
| _ which will be more effeQual ; but let them tbe 


fun, till towards the end of this month, and then ſet in 4 


| warm ſituation. 


.— 


lly expoſed in all moderate dry weather. M 1:69. 
But where there are -no-ſuch canvenicnoies as above, id 


will in that caſe be proper, at the end of the month, to 
place the pots on a warm border, and in heavy autumn! 


and winter rains and ſnow, may turn them down on ne 


fide, with the plants towards the ſun, to 22 when, 
receiving too much moiſture,  . 


5 


| Auricala Sed. 
The ſeed of auriculas may ttillbe ſown * not done 


in Auguſt. 


Theſe ſeeds ſhould at this time be ſown in-larg wide 


pots, or in boxes filled with earth. Let the earth be li; | 
and rich, and broken very fine, and the ſeed ſhould be 


ſown tolerably thick, and ene 4 quarter © of an inch 


or thereabouts with earth. 


The pots or boxes ſhould. be placed out of the mid- day 


Theſe auricula plants raiſed from this fowings, will | 
flower the next ſpring twelvemonth. 


; Digging. Beds and Borders. | 
Towards the latter eydof thinmonth, begin to dig ſuch © 


| beds and bordets as are vacant, or fach where the plants 


have moſtly done ffowering, in order to prepare them to 


receive plants and roots in the — os any time 
next month; beſides, by digging the borders at this time, 


it will effectually defrop weeds; and _ _ err 


for a long d time. 


Tranſplant Perinsial Plaus. 25 . 
Tran val O14 borders, towards the latter. end of this 
month, ſome of the ſtrongeſt perennial plants which were 
; ſown in the ſpring or the . of the ſummer. 
Theſe may be e ſafely tranſplanted any time after the 
middle of the month; particularly carnations, pinks, and 
ſweet- williams; and alſo the ſeedling wall-flowers, Rock | 
July flowers, and columbines, with many other 
But in tranſplanting the above, or any other bene 
or biennial plants at this time, it will. be Proper to-take 
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aum of moiſt weather; and many of thoſe: which 
were pricked out from the ſeed-bed, into oprfery- 
two or three-months ago, may now be readily taken 1 
ener- of earth about their roots, and planted in the 
an allotted them. By tha pratice the plants will not 
their removal. 

Give them as ſoon as A. a moderats watering, 
[to-doſe we earth properly about the roots. 


rang wing Seeds of bulbous Flower Nest. 


The ſeeds of tulips may ſtill be ſown, and alſo the 
ſeeds of hyacinths and crown imperials, with the ſeeds of 
Fritillarias, and of moſt other bulbs. 

Theſe feeds may be ſown in beds or boxes; they will 
ſueceed in eitber: let the earth be rich and light, and 
broken very fine, and lay the ſurface perfectly ſmooth, 


Then ſow the ſeeds ſeparately on the ſurface, and to- 


lerably thick; and cover chew: with” light fifted wens 
n half an inch deep or thereabours, 


| 155 Cut Poe Banik. 
| Clip box edgings where it was omitted in the two for- 
? war months, but ſet this be done as ſoom in the month 88 
. that out box 1 may have time to recover a little 
winter. 
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"Sine Joh; time to begi in to — box where new els 
ings are to be made; bart this ſhould not be done princi- 
pally in any conſiderable eur till a and frer the 


H middle of the month. 


There is 00 time in he jet 0 which box vil bie 


. than this; but as ſoon as in edgipg is planted 
it will de e to give an hearty watering. See Qc- 


4Z tobto, Bec. 


. 3 thick and clumſey, they may now be taken up and 


en up, let a proper quantity ef the beſt be r 


5 mes, and immediately planted again, ſo as to form 


a cloſe, low, neat ed ing. See Ocober, &k. a 
This is alſo 4 time to repair any former planted 
-box 1 where TG ; ns where there arc 


by 


* 
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e 


any gap: 


Likewiſe wherethere: are edgings of box that have grown 
ed; 0bſerving, when the hox is for that Ge” 


vp 
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ing, 


Sep | 
any gaps or deficiencies, let them he now mended: the 
bor will þe rooted in a month 9 planting, and the 
4 8 $ will then ap dr neat all the winter. 

For Se method 6 

the above caſes, lee. Other: 


dhe ſhears in perfe 
make both neat and Expeilitious work. 


Ap ear agreeable all winter. 


ſhears ; but where theſe are not to be 


F —_—_ | * 


planting · theſe A in iether of 
gt. , ee 
cis e. t 


6 Finiſh clipping all ſuch hedges as ſtill remain nden 


med; and let this be done in the begin of the month, 
before the ſhoots get too hard. * 


In clipping hedges always take particular care to havt 
good order, that you may be able to 


the hedges be always clipped in nearly to the former 
year's cut, and as ſtraight as poſſible: for it looks ill to 


ſee the ſides of. hedges wayed, eſpecially. when occaſioned 


by being badly ſhorn. or clipped : and always obſerve to 
ſhear or train a hedge in Fach A manner as it may run 


ſomew hat taper from the bottom to the top; for the tp 
ſhould never be ſuffered to grow ſo broad as the bottom, 5 


and take great. care to cut the top as even as a line. 
. Mow Graſs Walks and Dawn. EH 
"Mow graſs walks andlawns, and let this be always done 


in a proper time, pever permitting the graſa to grow rank, 
Fort tnot only looks extremely diſagreeablein'a garden, 
u 


t when the graſs is ſuffered to gro very rough, it ren- 


ders it Ms 45 to mo it to any truth, ſo as to make the 
ſurface lo 


well; obſerying, at this. u 


the graſs ſhould 
now be mowed as cloſe and even As 


ſible, that it may 
et the edges of all. the raſs.next Wen walks, or 


the borders be alſo kept clole ang net, 


Ji. +» $4 


The edges of graſs walks:ſhoyld, during the ſummer, 


in order Wes 


For that purpoſe nothing is ſo Ne as a pair of ſheep he 


- dn or ye trimmed. * a . P 


een 


them perſeAtly-neat, be gone over about 
once every week br fortnight, wich a pair of ſhears, cut» 
ting in the graſs as cloſe. as can be ta the edge. 2 


ad, garden hows 


et the ſides bf 


5 n - IE” 
» Ry 
* 
= 
8 = 
7 = 


leaſt — 75 "week, 1 

3 wil not 1o be agreeable to walk upon, 2 

© "Jeſs they are well rolled : and let theſe walks, be alway 

| kept very neat, not ſobering . weeds or 22 litter ne 1 
"Pear on * | MA 


4 —.” y 2 . Fl 4 
2 , Sx is . 4 a 
* 3 22 32 "A a 1 

* 


Keep the” FO ub aware e 3 
der; in gartioular thoſe near the principal walks. Let no 
8 "weeds Hand, nor ſuffer decayed flower. talks, dead 
3 A. or ather rubbiſh, to remain in ſuch places, © 


1 Clearing away decayed Flnuar Stems. 
4 Likewife-yo round the borders, from time to time, an 
cut downtbe'ftems'of ſuch plants as are paſt floweri 
ne ver {ſuffering theſe to ſtand long afterthe bloom is pa 


fer i it looks ill to ſee dead ftems ſtand up amung the 
| n plants, or ſuch as are in e * 


Trimming F lowering Plants. © 


Look over now and then among the plants in general; 
8 ſnoots or irre ebene eee 
tdttjtake them off; clear away all w dangling ſhoots, and 
tt,ßake off dead or damaged leaves, ſyFering nothing* 
4 "remain: that would disfigure- the plants 

Continue alſo to tie up to ſtakes, ſuch plants as .have 
been die un goon by winds, or borne down by the eye 


Ec et. 
6 artendetd to; for'it 


i490 The rissen er 
Sh: 514i 3 a Gravel Walks. 
- Bat rave! 10 

; look well, a 


56a ho. Sr. 


| This in particular ſhout be welt 
looks well to ſee the plants Ranging A upright, 


8 ſecurely i in their places. a 
2 ARVONOeO# Eibraur-routed, Ks: 1 
This is the time to flip and plant out many "Kind of 
fibrous-reoted plants, to encceaſe” them; ſuch as Yoſe- 
708 des. featlet lychnis, eatchfly, and campanulss. ; 
"When theſe plants are growu into large tufts, it will 
2% be proper to take the roots entirely up, and part them, 
> and plant ſome of the beſt ſlips again in the borders or 
— where they are to flower: the ſmaller flips may be 
= nate: e 1 bed to remain to get ſtrength. 
Lien, 


4 
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Like wiſe, for encreaſe, part the roots of daifies and po. 
lianthuſes, double chamomile and thrift, gentianella, ſax- 
ifrage, and London pride. Let theſe alſo, where enereaſed 
to large 'bunches, be taken up and divided: and plant tb 
{mall flips in a ſhady border, about five or fix inches 
aſunder, and give them ſome water.. E 
But the ſaxifrage 18 generally planted in pots on account * 
of its ſmall roots, which are apt to be loſt in the common, 
borders, and alſo for the fake of its being moved inja 
fore- courts, c. when in bloom, where it will make a 
beautifol appearance in the ſpring. * OY 
The double tocket likewiſe, where it was not taken up 
ard parted laſt month for encreaſe, may now be done: the 
double bachelor's battons, with the double fFeverfew, 
may alſo now be managed in the ſame manner. 
The leonurus, double ragged-robin, and all other pe- 
zennial brqus rooted flower - plants, that have done flow- 
ering, may likewiſe now be propagated by parting their 
ots; thif beinga good ſeaſon to remove moſt ſorts. 


| Tranſplanting Pionies and af ber hnob-rooted Plants, 


Now is alſo a good time to tranſplant pionies, and alfa 
to part their roots: and the different ſorts of flag iriſes, 
monk's-hood, fraxinella, and all other ſuch like plants, 
may now. be taken up and parted where neceſſary, and 
tranſplanted into places where wanting. * 


Tranſplanting Flowering Shrubs. 


Towards the latter end of this month it will be time id 
begin to tranſplant many ſorts of hardy ſhrubs and trees 
where wanting. 7ST ET Il is Ps 

But more particularly the evergreen kinds; as for the de- 
tiduous ſorts, that is, thoſe that ed their leaves in winter, 
it will be adviſeable to defer any principal removal of them 
til] about the middle of next month, when they will have 
bniſned their year's growth, determinable by their leaves 
decaying-: and from that time to the middle or end of 
March, you may, in open. weather, tranſplant all kinds. 

But however, when there is any planting wanted to be 
done ip a hurry, you may venture to remoye moſt ſort 
« ſhrubs any time after the twentieth of this month, wn 
there- will be no hazard of their ſucceeding, OO — 
*h U we -/ 
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— 
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| time, have a good watering as ſaon as they are. planted, 
n *. r 8 N Hi Pe 
#5 ; n 1 * 7 : 6 5 25 — 
x 7 FA (as 7 ; Tun NvursERY- 


7 EGIN now, where not done in Auguſt, to prepare, 


dig, and trench the gron nd where you intend to plant 


- out a nurſery of young ſtocks for fruit. trees; and alſo 


where you intend to plant out young foreſt trees, and all 
kinds of hardy ſhrubs, the next month, or,November, &c. 
By getting the ground for new plantations ready at this 

time, it wil 

alſo: prepare the ground the better to receive the advan- 


| tage of rains, to mellow and moiſten it, which will ez 


great advantage to the plants. - 


*  - Tranſplant Evergreens. 


q 5 Towards the end of this month you may begin. to.re- 
move or tranſplant, where neceſſary, many kinds of 
+ _ » evergreen ſhrubs and. trees, as thoſe, tranſplanted at this 


time will freely take root. 


' Particularly the common and Portugal laurels, lauruſ- 
| nds. | 3 1 : 
Obſerving as ſoon as planted; to water them freely, to 
Jettle'the earth cloſe to their roots. | 7 


* 
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{8 raxfdlanting Deciduous Shrubs and 7 res. 


| 2 1 the laſt week in this month you may.alſa begin to pre- 


pare for-tranſplanting many kinds of deciduous ſhrubs 


And trees; bein ſuch as ſhed their leaves in winter. 
>, Particularly ſuch hardy trees and ſhrubs, whoſe leaves 


zat that time begin to decay, diſcovering: that the plants 
have finiſhed their ſummer's growth, and may be ſafely 
removed, eſpecially. if the weather be. ſomewhat moil. 
But in removing any kinds of ſhrubs and trees at this time, 
If the weather ſhould be very dry, it will be neceſſary, 4 
ſoon as tranſplanted, to give them a hearty watering; 
Abough if very dry weather, it will 33 to defer all 
planting PII RO. or Novem 0 r. | Ther 


l ö Let ſuch ſhrubs or trees as are tranſplanted at the abdre 


not only forward the buſineſs greatly, but 


well el 
that tin 
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any gen 
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Such 
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| There 18, however, great advantage in making i 
plantations next month, or November; that is, in tran- 


planting Toon after the leaf decays ; the plants having 
time to prepare for taking freſh root before the froſt ſets 
in bard to prevent it: beſides ſuch trees and ſhrubs as 


ze tranſplanted early in the planting ſeaſon, will be ſo 


well eſtabliſhed by next ſummer, that the drought at 
that time cannot hurt 'them. "x 1 


At this time, however, it is not adviſed to Parten 
any general tranſplanting of deciduous trees and ſhrubs, 
but only ſuch whoſe” leaves are decayed. ERIE 1 

p28 Fruit-trees. . 5 


- 


sueb ſorts of fruit. trees whoſe' leaves are now decayed; | 


may alſo be tranſplanted in the latter end of this month 
if neceſſary, to forward part of the buſineſs at the earlieſt 
period of autumn planting: but perform no general 


planting tif] the next month or November. 


;Stecks to graft or bud an. 


Prepare ground for tranſplanting fruit- tree ſtocks, for 
grafting and budding ; either thoſe raiſed from ſeed in 
the ſpring, or from cattings, layers, or ſuckers, 

If in the laſt week in this month their leaves are de- 


cayed, may begin to plant ſome into the quarters or 


where intended, eſpecially if moiſt or ſhowery weather g 
otherwiſe not to perform any general tranſplantation till 


the following months: they muſt be planted in rows two 
feet and a half aſunder, and the plants to be ſet hfteen or 


eighteen inches diſtant in the rows. 


| Propagating Treis and Shrubs by Cuttings, 


Now begin to plant cuttings of the young ſhoots of 


ſuch trees and ſhrubs as will grow by that method. 
By cuttings; the beſt gooſeberries and currant · trees are 
tbundantly raiſed; and towards the latter end of this 
nonth is the proper time to begin to plant the cuttings;z 
which muſt be the ſame year's ſhoots, and the beſt length 


b from about ten to fiftecn or cighteen inches; and plant 


them in a ſhady border. See Ober. 


Plant alſo in the latter end of this month, 'euttings of 
honey. ſuckles, that being the beſt way to propagate the 


ſeyeral ſorts of theſe ſhrubs. 2 
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In chooſing the cuttings, mind to take young ſhoot, 
(uch as are ſtrong, and cut them into proper lengths of 
about nine, ten, or twelve inches; and plant them in rows 
ten or twelve inches diſtant, and allow fix or eight inches 
between plant and plant in the row. : 
They ſhould be planted in a ſhady border. * __ 
. In; planting them, mind to put each cutting full half 
Way, or thereabouts, in the earth. s 
Many other kinds of flowering ſhrubs and trees ate 
raiſed by cuttings. of the ſame year's ſhoots; and the 
middle or latter end of this month is the time to begin 
to plant cuttings of all the hardy kinds, 
"This is rather the beſt time to begin to plant cuttings 


© Theſe cuttings may, be planted in a-ſhady border any 
time this mont „ but about the middle or towards the 
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8 ber and Plum fones,. to raiſe Stacks. i 
8 "You cherry and plum-ſtones, or preſerve them to ſow 
in October, to raiſe ſtocks to graft and bud upon. See 


420 Der Weeds. | 
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No take the opportunity, in.dry,weather, to boe 
. tween. the ros of all kinds of trees and, ſhrubs, in 
to deſtroy all the weeds; and this ſhould now be very 
well attended to, before the autumn rains begin. 
. Likewiſe take. * Lore — this time — — wy 
» other part of the nurſery horoughly -c 
ns os theſe will now come up very thick and faſt 
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| Orange ac 3 trees. fo 


N dhe laſt week of this month it will be tine; if SD 
nights prove cold; to remove the orange-trees, and 
many other green-honſe plants, into their winter«quar- 
ters; but if fine weather, they may remain a week or 
2 fortnight longer. 

Let, however, the oranges and lemons in particular, | 
and ſuch like tendereſt kinds, be taken into the green- 
houſe at the firſt approach of cold nights; for one 
ſharp night would make their leaves change their fine 
green colour, er hardly. be able to recover” 
it again all winter. 

Therefore, at the ume mentioried, take "the oppor- 
tanity of a perfectly dry da ay; and carry into the green- 
houſe the more tender kinds, aud place them clear — 5 N 
each other but they need not be placed in Bene fn 
all che myrtles and other harder plants are brought in 
next month. 

When the N and other tenderer plants are in the 

green-houſe, let t windows be opened every mild day 
Ed full extent. 

The windows may alto be continued open day and night 
for the firſt forenight after the plants are carried in, except | 
there ſhould happen froſt, or very windy, qr-cold wet wea- 
ther : in that caſe keep the houſe ſhut cloſe every night. 

At the time when the plants argremoved into the green- 
houſe, let them be well cleared from dead leaves, if there 
be any; and if any dead nt ame abrrer nee 
taken out. 2 2 

In the mean time take care all the planty | 
till-the time to remove 8 ſnelter. ö 

Let them in dry weather be properly ſi with 


vater: but towards the end of the month . 


vatered more moderately than at the beginning. 


U 3 
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| | Pine- apple Plants. 1 | 
: Abc 
rr the pide - apple plante, whielts are to produce their procur 
fruit the next year, were not ſhifted into larger pots to be r 
the lat month, that work ſhould. be done the firſt week ſtove t 
in this month at: fartheſt; otherwiſe: the growth.of the For 
| Plants will be greatly retarded. 5 as will 
; In ſhifting theſe plants you muſt obſerve: to meer will co 
8 the ball-of earth entire about their roots, placing them quired 
with particular care into the larger pots, and fill up the Wh 
N pots with freſh compoſt; then ſtir up: the: bark-bed, WI heap, 

| to renew the heat, as directed laſt month; plunge the ment, 

pots again therein to their rims, and give the Plants 3 But 

: N moderate watering. new] 

- But in ſhifting add ordering theſe plants let the ſame each 
3 rale be obſerved as adviſed in the two former months. comes, 
But where the plants were ſhifted a month or five werks draw 

| 80s and at that time no freſh tan added, it will now be put in 

proper to examine the heat of the bark whereinthe plants quire 
3n general are plunged; and if you find it is very weak, The 
Hir up the bark to the bottom with a fork, and plange ſuch a 
r ots again immediately to their rims. * -. moſt a 
This will revive the heat of the bed, and will contiave as ſom 
"Is in a good condition till the next month, when they the mi 
vt be —— into the fruitipg-houſe in a: vew bark- - For 
* * ey 4 are to rene to JODI * fruit. 
e e Amir Ar. . 1 
503 it a; 
„Jon a air to the We! in gene: the you 
ral, in the hot-houſe or ſtove departments, every r If t 
- thisſeaſon, i in warm funny weather, by ſliding o want a 


of the top or upright glaſſes, or both occaſionallv, more 2 dung 


e leſe accordiog-as the heat of the day increaſes or de- to the 

Oteaſes; ſhutting all cloſe in due d time 4% ona the alter. ed; ob 

N een or the e Mo rg Ar Tt rt $22 | _— 
2 re n 
{Gm | Watering the 3 e per to 


TP rb! Re plants will require moderate "refreſh Wl -fides-0 
23 ments 857 water, once in three or four days, provided 
dere 18 A briſk heat at No} but if the heat in 4 
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t ue Hor Hoss. | 
bitk-bed is weak, once in a week will be ſufficient z- Q 
4 after the middle of this mont. Pc .- 


Adding freſb Tan. „ 


About the latter end of this month you ould begin to 
their procure a proper quantity of freſh tan from the tan-yards, 
pots to be ready to renew tho bark · beds in the 8 — | 
veck ſtove the next mont. 

the For this purpoſe you ſhould ele as much new in 
as will be equal to one half at leaſt of what the bark-pit 
will containz-though-ſometimes two-thirds or more-is re- 


erve 
hem quired;' according as the old bark is more or leſs waſted; 
the When the tan is brought in} let it be 'thrown up into a 
bed, ' | heap, and let it lie for ten or twelve days to drain and fer- 
the nent, before it is put into the hot-houſe. oy 
s 2 But if it is very wet, as is ſometimes the caſe when 
new! thrown' out of the tam vats, it ſhould, provided the 
ame wather be dry, be fpread- abroad thinly where the fug 
ths. comes, to lie two or three days, that the ſun and air may 
eks draw off or exhale the groſſeſt of the moiſture; for if 
be put in too wet, it will be a long time before it will ae- 9 
nts 'quire a proper degree of het. d 
ak, The tan br bark for theabove purpoſe ſhould be beds, 
nge ſuch as hath been about a fortnight or three weeks, or at 
5 moſt a month out df the tan pits: and alſo, obſerving, that 
aue as ſome of the tan is pretty large, and ſome quite Imall, 
hey the middle-fized bark is what ſhould be choſen,. 
rk- | Ferthe future management, ſee the work of next month. 
| Crowns and Suckers of Pine-plants, def ag 


The bed wherein this year's crowns. and ſuckers are 7 - 
plunged ſhould be kept to a good heat, by which means 
the young plants will make 2 roots before winter. 
If they are in a good bark. bed, —— — — 
want any augmentation; but if the p 


ne- 

at 

ore a dung hot - bed, let a lining of fre — 12 | 2 
le- 

er- 


to the fides of the bed, when you find the 1 | . 

ed; obſerving to raiſe the lining about two e 

inches higher than the bottom of the frame. 1 
And about the latter end of this month it will be pr 7 

per to lay ſome dry long litter or ſtraw round the tas. + of 

u- des- f. Harem which will keep out the froſt, and £3 

eck * Wy growing heat in the bed. 1 
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When the nights begin to grow cold, let fome mats be 


| thrown over the glaſſes every night, 


Raiſe the glaſſes a little in the middle of the day to let 
out the ſteam, and to admit air to the plants. 


General Cart of the Plants in the Hot houſe, 


Continue the care of all other tender plants in the hot. 
Houſe or ſtove; let them be carefully looked over, atleaſt 


' three times a week: to ſee where water is wanted, as ſome 


will require it every two or three days, and the geners. 
lity will need to be refreſhed twice a week at val, if bot 


weather. 
But particularly all the ſhrubby kinds, 


Phe ſuceuleat kinds will alſo require to be refreſhed 


| moderately with that article once a week. 


' Obſerve nearly the ſame care in the neneral, manage. 
ment as in the two or three laſt months, both in giving 
air, watering, cleaning and ſhifting, where neceſſary, 


into freſh earth or larger pots, as alſo to n by 


| dn od tn ſuckers,. &c. 


Prepare oY 
eres compoſts, for the various pho of this depart. 


15 mest. EC 


For the pines proc ure a quantiey of light rich kitchen 
rden earth, and, if poſſible, an equal portion of good 
ight ſurface loam, from a common or field, &c. adding 
alto a ſupply of dry rotten dung; blending the whole 


well together in a heap, in the ſun and full air; where, if 


it remains ſe veral months or a year, and turned over two 

or three times, it will be an additional advantage. 

_ Likewiſe, for moſt of the ſhrubby tribe. in the hot- 
houſe; and the herbaceous plants, prepare a compoſt of 


i — good light eurth and fandy loam, and a portion of 


— — the ,oculent tribe, ſhould hare a compoſition 


| of the lighteſt dry foils; as any light poor ſandy earth, or 


with a ſandy, or any dry looſe rubbiſhy ma- 
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B latter end of this monk; you may plane fome 
beans, for an early crop the ſucceeding ſummer. 


hed Thoſe which are planted now, if they furvivethe wing 
"$1 ter's froſt, &c. will come in for uſs the end of May or 
ge · beginning of june. : 
The Ae bean is the beſt to plant at this featon,” 
ay, for they will come earjier than an er, and are excel- 


by lent bearers, though but of humble growth; and they wilt 
il tand the winter better than the larger ſorts. 
A warm border undera ſouth wall, or other fouth AS 
2 is the beſt ſituation to plant theſe beans in at this ſeaſon, 
arts Plant them in rows acroſs the border; that is, provided 
7 the border is ſive or ſix feet wide; and obſerving that the 
rows are to be two feet and a half aſunder, which will de 
room enough for this ſort; and the beans to be planted © 
about three inches diſtant i in the owe,” and an ine bas I h 


ole half deep. 

„if Von may alſo We row lengthways of the border 

wo within two 8 of the wall; theſe will ſometimes out- 
live the winter; when thoſe at & great ae, +he-- | 

Ot- wall are eat off, | | 2 

| of But if the-border is narrow, you hae beter pe, e | 

of rows only, lengthways of the border; that is, one row- 0 


near the wall, pie the other two feet and a half from it. 
be planted out with a Hunt dibble, purtin 

them in an inch and a half, or near two inches. deep; 2 
Jon may draw drills that depth, and drop the beans.” 
therein ; draw the earth an equal depth over tbem 

In planting early beans, it oſten proves very ſucceſs, - Þ 
7 95 ful firſt to ſow the beans pretty thick in a bed of rich - 
a earth; and when come up e n 


trauſpl them into the border. 5 


fk bh a 
+ 0 * 
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Tue method is this: dig a bed about three or four feet 
Broad of good earth in a warm corner; this being done, 
draw the depth of about an inch and a half, or near two 
inches of earth equally off the ſurface, to one ſide; this 
done, ſcatter in the beans about an inch aſunder, and im. 
mediately cover them with the earth which was drawn for 
that purpoſe off the bed; or otherwife you may with your 
hoe atways draw broad drills acroſs the bed, and ſcatter 
the beans pretty thick in the drill, and draw the earth 


. - "equally over them; and thus if ſevere froſts ſhould pre- 


vail before they come up, or in their infant ſtate, whi 
Temaining all together in this bed, or till danger from 

froſt is paſt; they can be readily protected from froſt with 
glaſſes, mats, or litter, till fit to-tranſplant, 

When the beans are come up an inch, or an inch and a 


borders, or remain to have occaſional protection from froſt 
— _. ill towards the ſpring, then planted out; taking them 
e carefully up out of the ſeed-bed, with their full ſpread of 
_ Toots, and as much earth as will hang about them; pull 
_  , away the old beans at the bottom, and trim the end of 
the perpendicular root; and then planted in rows. at the 
1 me diſtance and in the manner above directed, obſery- 
| ing to cloſe the earth well about every plant; they will 
+ -_ Coon take root and grow freely. © 3 8 
One reaſon for this practice is, that beans which are 
tranſplanted will come in ſooner by a week or ten days, 
dhan thoſe that are not; though the ſeed of both are put 
Z - Into the ground the ſame day, . 
FS Another thing is, that when the beans are thus firſt ſown 
F ina ſmall bed, and ſevere froſts afterwards ſet in any time 
| before the plants are ready to be tranfplanted;-in that caſe 
the ſeed; or plants, by being all together within a ſmall 
+. compaſs, can be readily protected by placing a frame, or 
ſiome other covering over them, and by that means be 


ed, -or- greatly damaged by the froſt. 295 
N.).Vs ſow ſome peas, for an early crop next May or 
| June: they may be ſowed in the middle or latter end of 
die month, and the produce will come in at an early ſeaſon, 
. 3 provided 


— 


half, or two inches high or thereabouts, they ſhould then, 
in mild weather, be tranſplanted into the above- mentioned 


ee when thoſe in the open ground are ſometimes 


- But 
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in 
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provided they eſcape the froſt ; but, however, if they are 'n 
— any time in the month, it will not make a. greatdil= *© 


. ference; and indeed thoſe ſown in the latter end of the 


month will have the better chance to ſucceed. - . 
Ihe earlieſt hotſpur are the proper ſort of peas to ſow 


atthis time. Chooſe ſuch ſeeds as are new, plump and 


ſound. 


called Nichols's early pea, are thoſe which are now ge- 
nerally recommended to ſow for the beſt early crop. 


A warm ſouth border, under a wall or other fenee, ia 
tde proper place to ſow them in. The ſeed muſt be ſown 
in drills, either lengthways or acroſs the border, according 
to its breadth, When the border is but narrow, and there 
are trees againſt the wall, &c. let only one drill be drawn * 
lengthways of it, at the diſtance of two feet fromthe wall 
or pales, and ſcatter the peas therein pretty chick, but as 
regular as can be, and cover them immediately about an i 


inch and a half deep withearth, © _ 


Zut where the border is from five or fix to eight or ten — ff 
feet broad, or more, it will then be proper to ſaw the 
in drills croffiways the border; from the wall to the . | 


ont; but where there are trees againſt the wall, let the 


drills be drawn forty inehes or four feet diſtant from ons 
another: but-eſpecially if intended te place ſticks for tb 


pea plants torun upon. | 

Ti ranſplanting Lettuces.” - Us 8 
Lottaces for the winter ſervice, of the Auguſt or earty 
deptember ſowing; ſtout plants of the hardy and common 
cabbage lettuce; brown Dutch and Cilicia kinds; ſhould; 
in the beginning or middle of the month, he planted oat 
in beds of rich light earth, in a ſheltered ſituation, ſix or 
eight inches aſunder: they will ſupply the table before 
and after Chriſtmas. - _ 8 


Likewiſe may plant ſome Rout plants in fn os at * 


tain greater perfection for winter uſe. See laſt and next 
month. n 


Lettuce plants deſigned to- remain where ſowed/ for | 


winter. uſe, ſhould: now be cleared from weeds, and 
e 


Gun * a 


There are ſeveral ſorts of the hotſpurs; ſuch as the 
golden, the Charlton, the Reading, the maſter, and Ni- 
chols's; but the Charlton, golden, and a variety thereof, 


T4333: 
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be cos and other lettuces which were ſown in the miy. 


of September, to be planted in frames or under hang. 


altes, to ftand the winter for ſpring uſe, and an es 


mmer crop, ſhould now be tranſplanted into the places 
where they are to remain all winter; this may be done 
abodt the middle or latter end of this month; or #s ſoon 
as the plants are fit. . - a OT 

- Chooſealight'rich ſpot for theſe plants in a warm fitua. 
tion, and where itlies-well to the ſun. i Ad 

. © Mark out a bed for. them the width of one or more ei- 


eumber frames, and lay the ſurface ſomewhat ſlooping to 


the ſun; and rakeiteven. | 

Plant the lettuces therein, about three inches diſtant 
each way; cloſe the earth extremely well about each, 
take care that they ave not planted too deep, and ſet the 
ſurface of the ground between the plants be left perfeMly 
ſmooth ; then give them a moderate watering to fettlethe 
earth to their ropts. hed ba 


Then put on a frame, and cover them with the lights 


in froſty or very wet and cold weather; by which meats 
theſe may be ſaved, and will be ready to plant out in the 
ſpting, 33 a ſure ſubſtitute, in caſe thoſe which were 


| planted in the open borders are killed; and if both ſuc- 


weed, they will ſupply the table in ſucceſſional order. 
. You may plant ſome of theſe lettuces under bell or hand- 
glaſſes, either alone or under thoſe where cauliflewersart 


planted; placing them round the outſide of the cauſi- 


flowers, next the, fides of the glaſſes, and in the ſpriag 


- muſt be tranſplanted into the open ground ; or if not ac- 


commodated with frames and glaſſes, or band-glaſles, 
&c, ſufficiently for this purpoſe, you may plant them in 
a bed in a warm fituation, and then place ſome hoops 


acroſs the-bed, and cover them with-mats occaſionally, 


ia cold nights, froſty and rainy weather. 

The leituce plants which were ſown the end of Auguſt 
or beginning of September to ſtand, in the open air all 
winter, for next ſpring and early ſummer ſupply, ſhould 
Þe tranſplanted into the places intended, about the mid- 
dle or ſome time this month. >. p 62h, 
© Theſe you may plant in warm borders, to ſtand the 
winter without covering and if the winter ſhould prove 
mild they will cabbage early in the ſpring, -- ih 


Leet theſe be planted four or five inches Aiſtagt every 


why ; and plant one or two rows cloſe under the Fra 
n | hich 


- 
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„lich will ſometimes live through the winter; when , 
thoſe at a greater diftance are deſtroyed by the ſeverity ' 1 


of the weather. 80 40 
Sow a few hardy cabbage lettuce; common ca A 
and brown Dutch, and ſome cos, in a warm dry fitua- 
tion, the beginning of this month, to ſtand the winter 
without covering; and if they ſurvive the froſt, will 


> ” 


afford a very ſeaſonable ſypply early in the ſpring.” _ 


: . - 


Cauliflower plants which were planted in frames the 
laſt month, to forward them to be planted the latter end 
ol this month under bell or hand-glaſfes, muſt be wy þ 
ſtantly uncovered night and day for the greateſt part of 
this month, unleſs do weather ſhould prove very wet 
and cold; then, in that caſe, put the glaſſes on every 
night, and even in the day time, during the time of 
heavy rains; but let the plants at ſuch times have aif, It 
dy tilting up the lights a conſiderable height. ' © ©. 
In the laft week in this month tranſplant finally ſome 
of the beſt cauliflower plants into a warm quarter of 
rich ground, under hand- glaſſes, in rows four feet aſun- 
der, where they are to remain to produce their heads 
early next ſummer, © | fer ef Ya 3 
Theſe are to be covered with hand dell gad. al | 
winter, generally planting from two or three to five or fix , 
plants under each glaſs; and if they all ſurvive the win- 
ter, then in the ſpring to thin them, leaving only one 


or two of the ſtouteſt plants in a place. 420 
The ground for this early bell or hand- glaſs crop of 
cauhflewers ſhould be rich and light, in a warm fituation, 
and where water is not apt to ſtand in winter. Let ſom 
good rotten dung be ſpread over the place, and then Jet 
the ground be dug one ſpade deep, and well broken, 
taking care to bury the dung regularly. ods 
Then mark out the ground into beds three or four feet 
wide, and allow alleys a foot wide between the beds, fur 
| the the conveniency of going in to take off, and put on, or 
rove raiſe the glafſes. Set your line along the middle of the 
— from one end to the other; and at every three feet 
and a half mark the places for the glaſſes, and for each 
vall, gals put in three or four or more plants, in the middle, 
hich | | within 
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within. four inches of each other, and cloſe the earth 
well about their roots and ſtems, then give them a very 

moderate watering, juſt to ſettle the earth to the root. 
When the whole is planted, bring your hand or bell. 


glaſſes, and ſet them ready; obſerving to place one glaſs 


over every patch of plants, as above: 

The glaſſes are to be kept conſtantly and cloſe down 
over the plants, till they have taken good root, which 
will be effected in about a week or ten days; then raiſe 
them on props, ſuch as brick-bats, or pieces of wood or 
- tone, about three inches thick; and with theſe to raiſe 
the glaſſes, and placing them on the ſouth ſide, one prop 
under each glaſs. In this manner the-glaſſes are to re. 
main night and day, except in froſty weather, when they 
muſt be let down quite cloſe: but if the months of No. 
vember and December prove mild and dry, and the plants 
are much on the growing order, it will be proper to ſet 
the glaſſes off in fine dry days; and keep them always over 
the plants. on nights and rainy weather; but in mild 
weather, they muſt. be raiſed two or three inches on the 
-- warmeſt fide with props, as above hinted, - to admit air to 

the plants. 3 EY if 
+=" But if you are not provided ſufficiently with hand or 
bell-glaſſes, or frames, you may plant ſome cauliflower- 


5 — out for good, on a warm border, where they will 


But where. this is obliged · ta be practiſed, it will be 
proper to put in a parcel of the plants, cloſe under the wal), 


a chance to live, if thoſe at a greater diſtance from the 
wall ſhould be deſtroyed, and in the ſpring ſome may be 
thinned out and tranſplanted into an open ſpot of ground. 
The cauliflower- plants which are to be kept all winter 
in frames, ſhould alſo, towards the end of this month, if 
not done in September, be tranſplanted into their proper 
winter beds of light rich earth, the dimenſions of one or 
more garden frames, as explained in Auguſt ; and the 
frames at the ſame time be placed over them. 
But obſerve, if the plants are now but ſmall, or back- 
ward in their growth it will be an advantage to make a 
Night bor bo? in a wech: Taking it fifteen inches 
thick of dung, covering it ſeven inches deep of earth, 
. and put in the plants. See glugyff, » 1 Thp 


244. „% 


ometimes ſurvive the winter, and produce good heads. 


etting them about four inches apart, and theſe will have 


08.] 
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The plants are now to be ſet in either of theſe beds about 
four inches aſunder, and moderately watered ; put on the 
glaſſcs cloſe for a week, then give air by tilting or-ſhoving 
them down, and taken off occaſionally (fee Auguſ ; an 
are to be defended all winter occaſionally with glaſſes, 
according to the directions given in each month. - 

Or, for want of frames and glafſes, may plant ſome in 
a bed arched over with hoops or rods, and defended 
every night, and in bad weather with mats. 


Cabbage Plants. | 
About the middle or latter end of this month, you may 
plant out a few early cabbage-plants in the place where 
they are to remain for cabbaging early next ſummer. 
hooſe a piece of good ground for theſe plants, in a 

free ſituation, and let ſome good rotten dung be ſpread 
over it; the ground muſt then be dug one ſpade deep; 
obſerving to bury the dung properly in the bottom of the 
trenches as you proceed in digging. TREK ; 

The plants are then to be planted in rows, two feet 
diſtant in the row, and allow the ſame diſtance between 
the rows, which will be room enough for this early 
plantation, as moſt of them will be-uſed before they 
grow to any conſiderable fize. 5 1 * £20 

But let the principal ſupply of the early eabbage · plants 
remain in the nurſery- beds, in a warm ſituation, till Ja- 
nuary, February or March, before you plant them out 
for good; for it ſometimes happens in ſevere winters, 
that many of the plants which are planted out early into 
a more open expoſure, are killed by the froſt, . 

In that caſe you can have recourſe to the nurſery · beds 
to make good the defects, or to make new plantations. 

Where there are cabbage- plants that ſtill remain in the 
ſeed-bed, let them be tranſplanted into nurſery-beds the 
beginning of this month, that they may have time to get 
ſome ſtrength before the froſty weather begins. 

Theſe ſhould now be planted in a warm fituation. Let 
a ſpot of rich earth be dug, and put in the plants in roꝗ] a 
hve or fix inches aſunder by four inches in the row. . 

Coleworts of the cabbage kinds, ſhould now be finiſhed 


. 


planting for ſpring ſupply. See September. 
Broccoli plants which were lately planted, ſhould now : 
be forwarded as much as poſlible in their gro th. th | 
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ground between and about the plants de broken with 


tow 


A boe, and at the fame time draw ſome urch up about the 


fems of each plant, 
This will be of 


t ſervice to theſe plants, providel 


it is done in due time; for by looſening the earth and 


drawin going 


it up round their tems, it will not only protect 
detter from froſt, but wilt alſo very much pro- 
. 2 their e 


Winter — 


Winter ſpinach muſt now be kept exceeding clean from 
weeds, for if theſe are permitted to grow, at this ti 


them. 
hand, particularly where there is chick-weed, and 


Uke 1; 


they would ſoon over-run the 
Theſe plants are at this ſeaſon. beſt cleared 


ats and tatally deſtroy 


or running weeds among them. 


Where the 
let that work vg 
it in the begioning of the month. 
An doing this, obſerve to clear away the worſt, * leave 
the ſtrongeſt plants ſtandiag at the diſtance of about four 
or five inches from one another. 


Or the plants may only be moderately thinged now, in 


nach was not properly thinned laſt month, 
now done in a Progr manner, 100 do 


order to admit of thin ning out ſome for uſe by degrees 
this and the enſuing winter months. 


La this month ſome of the ſpinach of the Auguſt lo. 
ing will be fit to gather; obſerving if it was left thick, 


to let them be thinned out regularly by the root for uſe; 
bu if che plants were more properly thinned, crop only 
the outſide lar 
1 in — 


4 +4” ; 
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| (Conde every eek ori op fr endie plans 
blanching. . - 
Chooſe a dry day to do this, obſerving always to male 


choice for this 

nearly full grown... Let the leaves be 
larly, and cloſe in the band, and . with a Piece of 
ſtrong baſs, tie them neatly 


together. 


purpoſe of ſuch plants as are quite or 


gathered up regu- 
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or files flat ways upon the {mt The plants w 
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tolerably well by this method, but not ſo regularly as thoſe | 
whoſe leaves are tied together as above directed, and are 
liable to rot, if much rain.- re 


Clear the beds of Auma Pin. 
Now clear the beds of aromatic plants from weeds, 


and let them have the winter dreſſing. 1 
This muſt be particularly obſerved in the beds of fage, 
ſavory, thy me, marjoram, and hyſſop; and alſo the beds : 
of mint, balm, tarragon, tanſey, chamomile, pennyroyal, 
burnet and ſorrel ; and all other beds of aromatics, and 
t-herbs. 5 os 
Thee are now ta be treated in the following manner: 
Cut down all the decay ed flower. ſtems cloſe to the head 
of the plants, or to the furface of the ground, according | 
to what the plants are, and at the ſame time clear the - 
beds very well from weeds and litter, aud carry the 
whole off the ground. beth. ' « 
After this, in old beds, it would be a great ken al : 


to get ſome very rotten dung, and letit be broken 
then ſpread a ſprinkling of it equally ovegthe ſurface 
all the beds with a ſmall ſpade or trowel, dig lightly be- 
tween ſuch of the plants as will admit of room for dig- 
ging, taking care, 1f auy are dunged, to bury the d 
a little depth in the ground, and at the ſame time dig 
the alleys, ſpreading a little of the earth vpon the bed, 
leaving the edges full and ſtraight —_ © 2% 
Thus the beds will appear decent. all the winter, and 
the plants will reap much advantage from ſuch a drefling, 
25 will be ſeen ia the ſpring, when they begin to ſhoot... 
But the beds of clofe-growing running plants, as mint, 
pepper-mint, and penny-royal, and ſuch like creeping- 
rooted herbs, will not well admit of a digging, therefore 
2 let the ſtalks, if any, be cut down cloſe to the ground ; 
3 for then clear the beds from weeds; and dig the alleys, and 
Tf ſtrew ſome of the earth evenly on the beds. > 247 
ke This will prote&t the roots of the mint, xc. ſomewhat 
or from froſt, and the rains will waſh in the virtue of the 
gu · dung, and the earth which was thrown out of the alley; 
e of and the whole will greatly enrich the beds, and ſtrengthen 
: the roots, and in the ſpring the plants will riſe with. 
ards vgour, . f : OH 200: 2 SH een 
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H. led to raiſt young Mint in Minter. 


Where young mint is required in the winter ſeaſon, 

Preparations ſhould now be made to raiſe ſome. 
For that purpoſe a ſlight hot-bed muſt be made toward: 

the end of the month. Make the bed for one or two light 
frames; this will be jarge enougb for a middling faitily 

and make it about two feet thiek of dung ; 
Then fee en the frame, and cover the bed about three 
or four inches deep with earth; get ſome roots of mint, 
and lay them cloſe together upon the ſurface, and cover 
them with more earth about - an inch thiek, and giye x 
moderate waterin 


Put on the 3 obſerve to raiſe it dehind every 


day to admit air. 5 45 

The plants will eome up and be fit for uſe in a fortnight, 

or three weeks or a month, and afford a gathering of green 

-Foung mint in great plenty, for a conſiderable time. 

Ping and flipping Herbs. - 

85 Plant out early inthis month any aromatic plants where 

wanted; ſuch as thyme, hy ſſo , ſage, winter ſavory and 

pot marjoram; chooſing Fay rooted plants, and plant 

them in four feet wide bede, or in any warm borders in 

rows a foot aſundeer. 
May alſo divide and plant rodts of mint, in drills fix 

inches aſunder, and an inch and a half deep. See March, 


Likewiſe may flip and plant balm, tanſey, tarragon, 

marjoram, burnet, ſorrel, penny-royal, chamomile, &c. 

preſerving the ſlips of a tolerable ſize, with good roots 
ts each, and plant them. in rows a foot a ſunder. 


Drag the Aſparagus Bed.. 

In the beginning, or ſometime in this month, cot 

the aſparagus ſtalks, and dreſs the beds. 
Let the ſtalks or haulſn be cut down cloſe to the ſurface 
of the beds; carry them immediately off the ground; 
then with a ſharp hoe cut, up all the weeds, and draw 

- ©, them off the beds into the alleyss ile 

Tbis done, ſtretch the line, and-with a ſpade mark out 
the alleys from about eighteen inches to two feet wide, 
_ according to the width they were at fitſt made. Thea 


* 
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Then dig the alleys one ſpade deep, and ſpread a con- 


{derable part of the earth, evenly over the beds; and as 


u advance in digging, let the weeds which were raked 
of the beds into the alleys, be digged into the bottom, 
and cover them à proper. depth with earth. In A e e 
theſe alleys, obſer ve to do it in a neat; manner; that js, 
let an equal quantity of earth be laid over ever 
and make the edges of the beds full and trait : the 


alleys ſhould be digged all of an equal depth, aud the 


ſurface of the beds be left even and regular. 


But as old aſparagus beds will need an increaſe of 


dung once in two or three years, and that when deſigned 
to aſſiſt them therewith, this is the time to do it; but the 


manure or dung muſt be applied before the alleys are 


digged or the beds landed wp, 

| The dung for that porpoſe muſt be very rotten, and 
melon beds; this muſt be ſpread over the beds when the 
haulm and weeds are cleared off; let the dung be well 
broken, and lay it an equal thickneſs in every part; point 
it in a little with an aſparagus fork ; then dig the alleys 
23 above directed, and ſpread a due quantity of the earth 


of each alley over the dung. | 
When the aſparagus beds have thus had their winter 


dreſing, there may be planted in each alley a row of 


coleworts, or cabbage plants; ſet the plants fix or eight 
inches diſtant in the ox. Eee IM 
In this ſituation ſuch plants will, even in ſevere winte 
ſometimes ſurvive the froſt; when thoſe which are plante 
in an open or level ſpot are deſtroyed. + 3 
Or there may be planted in each valley a row of early 


= 


garden beans. N 1 REN 
Dreſſing the Aſoaragus Beds for Forcing.” 
The aſparagus which is intended for forcing, ſhould 


alſo now have their ſtalks cut down, and the weeds drawn - 


off the beds into the alleys, as above, in the common 
aſparagus beds; then dig the alleys to bury the weeds ; 
8 as you proceed, ſpread a little of the earth alſo over 

be eee n ee, | 


But chat which. is to be digged up for forcing this 
winter, need not have any thing done more than to cut 
down the haulm or ſtalks of the plants. 


1 Dea 


none is more proper than the dung of old cucumber or 


— 
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Drag Seedling Aparague.” 


- he ſeedfing aſparagus which was 'fown- aft fort 
Kould alſo now have a little dreſſing. n 

That is, to clear the beds from weeds, and then ſpread 
Gi inch or two in depth of d 


Jo, 0 pa the crow ns of the plants from froſt, 


Forcing Aegi, for Winter Uk: 
Where forced-aſparagus is required for uſe in winter, 


may now begin to make hot-beds for raiſi ivg the firſt crop, | 


for gathering in November and December; and for the 

me od; ſee February and December. 

If a conſtant ſueceſſion is required all winter and ſpring, 

new hot-bed, planted with freſh plants, muſt be made 

on three or four weeks, from the beginning or middle 
ber, to the end of February or Marth which will 
Furniſh a conſtant ſupply of aſparagus from November till 


bn ad of the natural craps. in open ground, in April 


pr Mr. 
oF, n lan 


; Selen ſhould now be very duly earthed vp according 

avir advances in height, in arder that the plants — 

de well blanched a due length: before the ſevere froſts 
ck them. 

' Therefore take advantage of dry days, and earth them 
up a due height. Let the earth be well broken, and lay 
It up to the plants, with care not to break the leaves or 
bury the hearts of them, landing them at this time con- 
Llerabiy high, according t to their Wen 


. 


| Barth up Cardoons. 


* his 5 be done in dry weather, and when FR leaves 
of. the plants are dry. 

In earthing theſe plants, obſerve, at each time, firſt to 
dle with a hay-band their leaves cloſe together, gathering 
the leaves regularly. _. 
© Then let the earth be well broken, and lay it up equally 
of a due thickneſs, and E height about every 
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Small Sallad Herbs. : | 
Continue to ſow the ſeeds of ſmall ſallad herbs, E 
ticularly muſtard, ereſſes, radiſh, and rape: as alſo lap 
cabbage lettuce, to cat while young, © © tf 
Let theſe ſeeds be ſowed now in a warm ſituation, full 
in the ſun. | S: Sas . 25 a Janas! 
But towards the end of the month, if - the weather is 
cold, it will, for the greater certainty of having a con- 
fant ſupply of ſmall fallad, be proper to ſow the ſeed in 
ſrames to be defended with glaſſes; and for which prepare 
a bed of light earth in a warm ſituation, for one or more 
allow frames, and if laid a little floping to the ſun, by 
raiſing the back two or three inches, or more, higher than 
the front, it may be an advantage; break the earth fine, 
and rake the ſurface ſmooth, ready for ſowing the feed. 
Then either draw flat: ſhallow drills from the back ta 
the front of the frames, about three inches aſunder; ſow 
the ſeeds therein pretty thick, and cover them with earth 
not more than a quarter of an inch deep, only juſt cover 
the ſeed : or may ſmooth the ſurface with the back of 
the ſpade, ſow the ſeed each ſort ſeparate-thickly all 
over the bed, then with the ſpade ſmooth it down lightly 
into the earth, and ſift ſine mould over it, only about 
half a quarter of an inch thick. e 
The bed muſt be ſheltered every night by putting on 
the glaſſes, and alſo in the day-time when the weather is © 
very cold or very wet. A . 
Or, occaſionally, for the above purpoſe, a ſloping bed 
may be prepared, ten or twelve inches higher in the back 
than the front, loping to the ſouth ſun; ſet on the frame, 
bak the back part,.&c. eight or ten inches, that the ſur- 
face of the bed may be every where equally within eight 
or nine inches of the glaſſes, to enjoy the greater ben 
of the ſun. in cold weather. ' | 
But in want of frames the above ſallad-ſeeds may, in 
cold weather, be ſowed in a warm border, under hand 
or bell glaſſes. r $8 
:Nete. Small ſallad will ſometimes, when the ſeaſon is 
mild, grow free enough all this and next month in the 
open air, eſpecially on warm ſouth borders; however, 
where theſe herbs are eonſtantly wanted, it will, for the 
greater certainty of having a proper ſupply, be-adviſe, 
able to begin to ſow ſome ſeed of each kind either in 


7 


rames or under bell or hand-glafſes, as above, 4 


— 
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6320 Tc A n „ We 103 nie ? 
Fou may no ſow a little ſhort- top radiſh-ſeed. Thy 
plants raiſed from this ſowing will, provided the winter 
proves any thing mild, be ready to draus, ſome probably 
towards Chriſtmas, or ſoon after, and ſome very early in 
the ſpring; and if they ſhould fail; the value of a little ſeed 
is not much; it is ſoon ſown, and is-worth the trial. 
Butt is ſeed muſt now be-ſown:in a warm border, and 
the proper time to ſow it is ſome in the beginning, and 
ſome about the middle or towards the latter end of the 


in with care. 
Alittle carrot-ſeed may alſo be ſown in the firſt and lat 
week in the month, on a warm border; from this ſowing 
there will be a chance of having a few young carrots early 
next ſpring, provided the froſt in winter is not very ſevere, 
Though as there is but little dependence on this crop, 
ſhould only ſew a ſmall portion for a trial. 


„Di up Carrots, Parſneps, &&c. 


In the latter end of this month begin to dig up the full 
d rown carrots and parſneps, red beet, &c. and ſuch other 
carrot ſhaped eſculent roots, to preſerve them in ſand, to 
be at all times ready for winter ſervice. See November. 
8 1 Dig up Potatoes... . | 
About the middle or towards the end of this month 


8 begin to dig up the general crops of potatoes to houſe 


for winter uſe, for the roots will be now arrived to full 
maturity, and ſhould' be taken up as ſoon as poſlible. 
See that work done in November,  . — 

* Dig and trench Ground. | | 
Such ſpaces of kitchen-garden ground which are now 
vacant, ſhould, where intended, be dunged, and alſo dig- 
ged of trenched, that it may have the true advantage of 
allow from the ſun and air in the winter ſeaſon. 
But in digging or trenching thoſe” pieces of ground 
which are to lie in fallow -till the ſpring, that of each 
trench ſhould be turned up in rough ridges ; for by lay- 
ing the ground in this form, it not only lies much drier, 
but alſo the froſt, ſan and air, can come ns to 
WY ; c m W 


zonth.” Let it be ſown moderately thick, and rake it 
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mellow and enrich it, than if it laid level; and in the 
ſpring when you want to ſow or plant it, the ridges are 
Len fevelled down. e ee rd 
The method of ridging or trenching ground is this: 
Let the trenches be 2 _ feet and a half 
vide, and beginning at one end of the piece, open a 
trench above — th, and one ſpade and & ſhovelling;/ 
or two ſpades deep; let the earth of: this trench be car- 
ned to the other end, or to that part where you intend 
to finiſh or fill up the laſt trennen. 
The firſt trench being thus opened, then proceed to 
mark out another; pare off and: throw the top of it, with 
all weeds andrubbiſh thereon, into the bottom of the firſt; 
then dig this ſecond. trench, turning the earth into the 
open trench, throwing it up ridge wiſe, as abovemention- 
1 and when you have dug to the end of the trench, 
ſhovel up the crumbs or looſe earth at bottom, throwing 
it up upon the other; or double dig it, that is, without 
; ſhovelling up the crumbs, dig the trench another ſpade 
deep, if the depth of good ſoil admits, caſting the earth 
upon that of the firſt ſpit ; then proceed to a third trench, 
and pareand dig it as before; and ſo proceed-with every 
trench, to the end. | * . 
Such 9 as are occaſionally to be 
dunged, ſhould previouſly have the dung ſpread evenly 
over tha ſurface, and then ſhould be equally buried 4 
ſpade deep in the. bottom of each trench as you advance 
in the digging. 3 0 os 76 | pf 
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"Gathering Winter Pears and Appl. 

1) INTER pears and apples ſhould in general be ga- 
5 thered this month. Some will be fit to take down 
[tbe beginning of the month, others will not be ready be- 
fore the. middle, or towards the latter end. 

To know when the fruits have had. their full growth, 
-you ſhould try ſeveral of them in different parts of the 

tree, by turning them gently upwards ; if they quit the 


— 


es eaſily: t 4s time to gather them. | 
But none of the more delicate eating pears ſhould 
permitted to hang longer onthe trees than the middle of 


* 
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this month, eſpecially if the nights are-inclinabletofraſt; 
for: if they are once touched with the froſt, it will oeca. 
fion many of them to rot before they are fit- for the ta 
even if ever ſo care is afterwards taken of them. 
But ſuffer neither apples nor pears to remain longer on 
the trees than the middle, or towards the latter end of this 
month, for they will get no good after that time. 

. Obſerve, that for all the principal keeping fruits, a dry 
day muſt be choſen: for this work, and alſo let, the trees 
and fruit be quite dry before you begin to gather; about 
ele ven or twelve o clock is the beſt time in the day to be. 
gin, and may be continued till three or four in the after. 
noon ; obſerving likewiſe, that the capital fruits deſigned 
ſor long keeping ſhould all be carefully pulled one by one, 
and put into a baſket, taking care to lay them in gently 
that they may not bruiſe one anotber. 

According as the fruit are gathered, let them be car. 
ried inte the fruitery, or any other dry place, and lay 
them carefully in heaps, each ſort by themſelves. 

Thus let them lie together about a fortnight to ſweat; 
this will make them keep better, and alſo render their 
flavour mu ch finer, than if they were laid up for good at 
ſoon as they are gathered. 8 8 

When they have lain that time, let all the choice keep- 
ing fruit be then carefully wiped one by one with cloths, 
and lay them up where they are to remain. 

Some of the fineſt eating pears and apples, you may 
pack up in baſkets or boxes; obſerving to put ſome clean 
wheat ſtraw at bottom, and alſo round the fides of the 
| baſkets or boxes; and, when they are filled, lay ſome 
ſtraw at top, and then eever the whole with dry ſtraw, 
a conſiderable thickneſs, to:exclude the damps and free 
air; for this is of conſiderable advantage in promoting 
their ſound keeping. | | ENTS Fu © ke: 

The more inferior or common kinds, for geveralſup- 
ply, may be laid on the ſhelves and floor of the'fruitery; 

| laying ſome clean ſtraw, and then lay the fruit upon this, 
obſerving, if there is plenty of room, to let them be laid 
only two or three layers thick, otherwiſe may lay them in 
ſeveral layers one upon another; covering the whole with 
dry clean ftraw, a foot chick at leaſt, to exclude the damp 
air, froſt, &c. whereby the fruit will keep much better 


- 


than if they remained open, or but thinly corered ” 
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covered ; as.the damps and air, when fully admitted, 
haſten the decay of the fruit. — 2 | 
„ e e Eno >, 
About the end of tuis month you may begin to prune 
peaches and nectarines, if their leaves are dropped; and 
u may alſo prune and nail apricots. 3 
Before you begin to prune, it will be proper to un · nail 
the greateſt part af the ſmaller branches; then you can 
more readily uſe your knife, and alſo can conveniently 
examine the ſhoots, to ſee which are fic for your purpoſe, 
and which are not. <7 Er 1 
In pruning theſe trees, obſerve to leave, in every part, 
a due ſupply of the laſt ſummer ſhoots at moderate dif... 
tances; that is, about four, five, or fix inches afunder, 
and in ſuch regular order as they may ſeem advancing one 
after another, quite from the bottom, as we have obſerved 
on former occaſions, in order that every part of the wall, 
from the bottom to the extremity every way of the tree, 
may be regularly furniſhed with them: for theſe bear the 
fruit next year, and at the ſame time a proportionable ſhare , 
of the two former years bearers, and naked old wood muſt 
de retrenched, to make room to train the young ſupplys' 
for as theſe trees always produce their fruit upon the, 
ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's growth, that is principally upon 
the one year's old ſhoots, and on no other, except oceaſion- 
ally on ſmall ſpurs on the two or three years wood, but 
nore generally the apricot; the pruner will by this know. 
what he is to cut out, and v hat to leave, both in the young 
and old wood. See the rules fully explained in Fazzary. 
But, in the courſe of pruning theſe trees, obſerys.to cat . 
oat all naked old wood, according as it becomes uſeleſs ; 
that is, ſuch branches as advance a great way, and are not 
oting . Noperly furniſhed with young wood, See Tann Y, 
| In the next place, obſerve the young ſhoots m 2 
1ſup- te crowded, or left too olofe together therefore, exa= +» 
ery ; me with good attention, and where the ſhoots ſtand too 
tds, lick, let ſome be accordingly cut out. Cut them cloſe,” 
e laid but in doing this, be careful to leave the moft promiſing 
emin nd beſt placed oots, for the purpoſe of bearing, 2 
e with de and regular diſtances from one another, generally - * 
damp Wout from four to five or fix inches aſunder. 
better Tde next thing to be ebſegved is, that all theſe re- 2 
ed ſnoots muſt now, for the general part, be more o | 
kl; ſhortened; and this is * principally to encourage 
N 1 uf f . : . 
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them to produce next ſummer, as well as fruit, a due ſup. 


and the 


tteated in the article 
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ply alſo of bearing ſhoots, to bear fruit another year, 
For by ſhortening theſe, ſhoots in the winter pruning, 
it makgs them more certainly produce next ſummer a ſuc. 


. eefonal ſupply of lateral ſhoots in proper places; and the 


Moots which are then produced, bear the fruit to be ex- 
pected the year after that. | 


But in ſhortening the ſhoots, mind to let every one be 


Mortened àccording to its growth and original length; 


- For inſtance, a ſhoot of about a foot long, may be pruned 


to about ſeven or eight inches, or a little more or leſs, 


. according to its ſtrength ; one of fifteen or eighteen inches, 


cut to about ten or twelve; and a ſhoot about two feet 
Tong, may be cut, to about fifteen or eighteen inches; 
and ſo in proportion to the length and ſtrength of the 


different ſnoots, leaving the ſtrong ſhoots the longeſt, 


The general rule of ſhortening the fruit ſhoots of theſe 


trees is, cut off from about one haſf to one third or fourth, 
or thereabouts, of the original length of the ſhoots, ac. 

. cording to their ſtrength ; being careful, however, not 
to prune below all the bloſſom buds, except where you 


prune. principally for, wood, in which caſe cut ſhorter 
an : the weak ſhoots are to be pruned ſhorteſt, 


rong left longer in prgpottion, 

But ſuch peach, po, ai, ares trees as in, ge- 
neral produce ſtrong and vigorous ſhoots, mult be treated 
accordingly : the ſhoots of ſuch trees muſt be left ſome- 


what cloſer than the diſtance above preſcribed, and muſt 


alſo be ſhortened. leſs in proportion. The rule to be ob- 
ſerved in theſe, is, leave the ſhioots from three to four 


or five inches aſunder, and, in ſhorteving them, cut of 


no more than about one fourth of their original length; 


1 f , « # 1 


put inded ſome of the moſt æigorous ſhould be ſhorten- 


ed but very little, and ſome not at all. ; 
© * This is the only method.of pruning to bring a vigorous 
Mooting tree ta. a good order, ſo as te produge moder- 


ate ſhoots, ſuch as will bear fruit. 


For the more wood you cut out of a vigorous tree, 


and the more the ſhoots are ſhoriened, the more vigo- 


ous will the tree hot. i 
By what is above hinted, the pruner will not be ata 


| Joſs to know. in what manner peach, nectarinę, and apti- 
cot trees are, according to their different growths, to be 
| pruaing,; and the rule here men: 
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tioned is to be obſerved at all times in the winter 8 
Mete. Obſerve that where any of the ſhoots which 
are left to bear have produced any {mall ſhoots from 
their ſides, they maſt be cut off; cut them clofe.to the 
principal ſhoot, for theſe would neither produce good 
fruit nor good wood. ä 
Another thing is pope to be obſerved in pruning theſe 
trees, and that is, in ſhortening the ſhoots, to mind, if 
poſſible, to cut them off at a leaf or wood-bud; diſtin. 
gviſhable from the bloſſom- buds by being long and flat, 
the others being round and ſwelling ; or otherwiſe prune 
to a twin bloſſom bud, meaning where two bloſſom. buds 
ariſe at the ſame eye, having a wood-bud between them; 


ener of which rules being neceſſary to be obſerved in 
' ſhortening, in order that each may produce s cading 


ſhoat next ſummer, forming a leader to the main ſhoots ; ' 
for where there is a fair leading ſhoot produced at or near 
the extremity of the. leading ſhoot or branch, to draw 
the ſap more freely, ſuch branch ſeldom fails to yield 
fair and well taſted fruit. 3 | 
It will alſo be proper ta remark one thing more ia 
pruning theſe trees: that as we often ſee on the'two-yea 
old branches ſome ſhort ſhoots, or natural ſpurs, about a 
inch or two in length, and on the (aid ſpurs there are fr 
quently ſeveral bloſſom-buds, but in the apricot in part 
cular, theſe fruit ſpurs frequently occur; now ſorhe people 
cuttheſe ſpurs entirely off; but I declare again that prae. 
tice; for ſome of theſe ſhort natural ſpurs will produce 
handſome fruit, din apricots, peaches, and nectarines. 
But, on the other hand, it will be proper to leave only 
loch of theſe ſpurs as are well placed, and promiſe bj 
the bloſſom- buds to bear fruit; and ſuch as are naked, . 


and alſo ſuch as advance conſiderably in a fore-right di- 


Yetion, ſhuld be removed. BEN Fo REI 
For ſome more general particular in pruning'theſe ſorts 


of trees, ſee the work of January n 


When you have finiſhed pruning anyone of the above 
trees ; let that be immediately nailed40 the wall in a pro- 
per manner, before you begin to profd another; for it 
much the beſt method to nail every tree according as 
Jou advance in the pruning EGS 
But ſome direct to leave: theſe trees-un-nailed till the 
beginning of March; but this practice would be far 
ſee the 
ſhogts 


! 
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- ſhoots hang dangling from the wall, but the froſt has alſy 
more power to affect the tender ſhoots, and the long vi. 
gorous ſhoots are liable to he broken by the winds; ang, 
ſly, by leaving the trees un · nailed till March, the bloſ- 
- ſom-buds will then be ſo much ſwelled, that many of them 
would be unavoidably diſplaced by nailing up the ſhoots, 
- Therefore, to repeat the caution, let, every tree, ac- 

| cording as it is pruned, be nailed. | 333 
In nailing them, g roat exactneſs ſhould, be obſerved; 
the branches ſhoulg be arranged more or leſs horizontally, 
no where laid in acroſs one another, but let every branch 


be laid in clear, of another, in a parallel order, and at 
about four, five, qr fix inches diſtance, according to the 
. eondition of the, tree, and let every ſhoqt or branch be 
laid perfectly ſtraight, and cloſe to.the wal. ; 
For the purpoſe of pruning and nailing wall trees in an 
effectual and neat. manner, you ſhould be provided with a 
3 a ſharp kygife, rather leſs than the migdle fize: and 
ſuch as is narrow, and but very moderately hogked at the 
point: alſo a larger knife and a ſmall narrow hand-ſaw, 
for the more readily cutting off uſeleſs old or large dead 
branches, and alſo a chilfel to. uſe. occaſionally, in cut- 
ting out large unſerviceable. wood. 3 
IT beſe are the proper tools to be uſed in pruning: that 
for the purpoſe of nailing, mould be a very handy light 
hammer, with a perfect flat face, ſcarcely an inch broad; 
and there muſt be procured a quantity of, the proper gar- 
den wall-nails, which is a ſort made particularly for that 
| oſe, and may be bought at moſt zronmongers ſhops, 
The next requiſite is à, quantity of cloth ſiſting, or 
reds, and theſe ſhould be neatly cut into proper lengths 
and regular breadths; about half or three quarters of, an 


— 
BY 


inch lathe proper breadth, but Jet none exceed an inch; 


PO 8 for too broad reds have a elumſ took, particularly on 
the, ſmaller branches.” - l 2 


| © Where neat 8 f 1s.0bſerved, every ſhred ſhould b. 
ent with even onſquare ends, and not too long, for it looks 

„ _ Qlovenly to ſes long dangling euds hanging, dowy. 

Fei Plume, Cherries, Pears aud Apples. 


5 Plums, eli&ries, gears, and apple-trees, upon walls 
and eſpaliets, may alſo be pryned.in_ the latter end 0! 


WC 
Tide weibod ot pruning iheſe ces way be ſen n 
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&. would prove very benefici 


ing much with each other, as is often the caſe in | 
where the trees have been planted too cloſe; ſo that the 
trees meet and confuſe one another, though ſometimes | 


1 Ya * 1 


5 
work of the Fruit- garden next month; where it is fully 
inſerted accordigg to ſucceſsful practice. See alſo Ja- 


mary and February, _ 
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_ © Tranſplant Fruit Trees. 


Towards the latter end of this month you may ſafely | 
- tranſplant moſt ſorts of fruit-trees. Wigs 5: ng 


Where a new plantation is fo be made, either for the 
wall or eſpalier, the borders ſhould be'trenched two ſpades 
deep, ſome very rotten dung ſhould be worked in at the 
ſame time; and if the border is not naturally of a loamy 
ſoil, or is of a light poor quality, fome freſh ſarface loam 
or other ſubſtantial good earth, from à common or field, 

ial, if worked and mixed with 
the earth of the border together with the rotten dung. 
ut if a ſufficient quantity of loam,” &e. cannot be con- 
veniently obtained for the whole border, let, if poſſible, 
two or three whetl-bafrows full, together with ſome very 
rotten dung, be laid in each place where the trees are to 


be planted; this wilt promote the growth of the trees 


gfeady at firſt ſetting off, which is of much importance: 
or moſt fruit-trees delight in a moderate loamy ground; 


bit as this is not attainable'in all places, allot the beſt 


ſoit the premiſes afford. ef: HE 
Ia making new plantation of fruit - trees, either for the 
wall or” eſpaſier, you ſhould obſerve to plant them at pro- 
per diſtances,” that you may have room to train them in a 
proper poſition fer many years to come, without interfer- 


rdens 


they have not been planted above fix or ſeven years. 
This is a great error, and ſhould be thought of when 
you are about to plant the trees. 5 1 
The diſtance w 
tarines, and apricots, is at leaſt fifteen or fixteen feet from 
tree to tree; though eighteen or twenty will not be tos 
much, yet the former Aiſtance will do very well. 
Plums and cherries ſhould be allowed the ſame room 


to run, though plums will require rather more room. 
Pear and apple-trees, for eſpaliers, ſhould be planted 
| eighteen or twenty feet aſunder at leaſt; or ig extenſive. 
K * if you allow theſe trees twenty-five feet diſtance, 


- 


gpecially pears _—_— grafted or budded upon free 
. 5 3 / aſe 3 PALF 
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k ſhould be allowed to peaches, nec- | 


_ ſtocks; 
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Kocks; it is not too much, for although it appearo a great 
diſtance when the trees are firſt planted, they will effec. 


tually fill that ſpace, | 
But with regard ta the planting theſe trees in eſpaiiers, 
that is, the apple and pears, it ould be obſerved, that 
the former, if prone on paradiſe or codliagiſtocks, need 
not be planted more than fifteen or eighteen feet apart; 
aud pears on quince-ſtocks eighteen or twenty. 
Standard trees, either apples or pears, ſhould be planted 
- at leaſt twenty-five or thirty feet diſtance. in the row, and 
the rows not leſs than forty feet aſunder; and plums and 
cherries not leſs than twenty or twenty-five feet diſtance, 


Plant Goofeberry and Currant Trees. 


Plant gooſeberry and currant- trees where wanted, 

This may be done about the middle, or towards the lat- 
ter end of the month. . 1 Ae 

: _ , Whereitis intended to plant theſe ſhrubs in a full plan» 

tation by themſelves, mind to allow them proper room. 
Let them be planted in rows eight or ten feet diſtant, and 
allow iat leaſt fix feet between plant and plant in the row, 

At this diſtance you have room to dig and hoe between 
the trees, andalſo to prune them, a gather. the fruit; 
and at this diſtance the bercies will grow large, and will 
ripen freely; and there will be alſo room to plant or ſow 
many ſorts of kitchen plants between them. 


But if you intend to plant theſe ſhrubs in fingle rows 


round the quarters of the kitchen-garden (as is com- 
monly, practiſed) you ſhould plant them full ſeven or 
eight feet diſtant from each other, BSE, \ 
-- Alſo, if they are to be planted to-divide the kitchen. 
ground into wi“ compartments of thirty or forty feet 
width, or more, ſhould ſet them about eight or ten feet 
Litance in the ro“. 


1 „ © 


2 Pruning Gooſeberries and Currants, © 
"Prune gooſeberries and currants about the end of this 
month; and the ground about them then be dog, 
which will render the whole decent for the winter ſea- 
on, am wi be of great ſervice to the tres. 
In pruning' theſe ſhrubs, it will be neceſſary to ob- 
(Ferve that their branches 
_ -gulardiſtances. = * 


F 4» \ 
7 
? 4 OO 
* 


— 


ſhould be kept thin, and ap fe. 


when 


* neceſſary that there be more than one or two of theſe yo | 
ſhoots left on each of the general branches; one of hich” 7 
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The heart of the trees ſhould be kept open and clear 


of wood, the main branches, where too abundant, thin- 
ned, ſo as to admit the ſun an@-ait- in ſummer to the 
fruit, and the branches no where ſuffered to croſs ont 
another; all ſuckers from the root ſhould be taken away, 
and every tree trained with a ſingle ſtem to the height of 


ten or twelve inches from the ground. 


In theſe trees numbers of yò ung ſhoots are produced 
every ſummer, many of which ſhould now be cut ont; 


but, in doing this, occaſionally leave here and there one 


or more of the beſt placed and moſt regular grown of the 
ſaid ſhoots towards the lower parts, where there is a va- 
cancy, or octaſionally in particular places, where a ſuc- 


ceſſion of young,wood may appear requiſite, to ſupply the 


places of caſual uſclefs old branches, either ſuch as ad- 
vance too long in n irregular growth, or any 
that appear worn out, and of an unfruitful flate ill- bear- 
ers, which ould either be pruned out or cut down, as 
you ſlall ſee neceffary, leaving young ſhoots as above, 
where proper, in their ſtead, or any advancing lower 
young ſhoots or branches as are of proper growth, and 
promiſe to produce the beſt fruit. 5 
By this method of occaſionally leaving ſome young 
ſhoots, and taking out ſome of the worn. dut old wood, the 
trees with ſuch management may always be kept, even 
when old, well furmſhed with ſuch young branches as will 


- 


produce every ſummer abundanyy both of large and well 

flavoured fruit. 1 > Ys 

Therefore care muſt be taken to leave every year, in 
vackat places in each tree; a due ſupply of proper, well- 
placed young ſhoots; and all ſuch ſhogts as are not want- 


ed, muſt befcat cloſe to the branches: but obſerve, that 


in every part where a princjpal branch is ery ny Low | 
wer 


ſhould, in that caſe, leave a ſtrong ſhoot toward the 
part.of the tree, to come up to fill the vacancy, 


* 


The ſhoots and brar ches in general, ſhould ſtand at their a 


_ extremities ſix or eight inches diſtant from one another. 


And next obſerve, that as almoſt every branch of theſe 


trees will have produced three, four, or more of the ſaid 


young ſhoots laſt ſummer, that is, one at the end, and 
the reſt placed'one under another lower on the branches = 
now you are tu obſer ve, that except in vacancies, it is not 


V 


X 4 mult 


= 
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mwmoot; and the others only left below in vacancies; or if 


er; which ſhoot or branch muſt 
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muſt be left ſo as to terminate and be a. leader * * 
branch, or any branches too long, ſhortened to ſuch 


not wanted, cut quite out. F | 
Therefore, mind always, in particular, in pruning, to 


let every branch,. whether ſhort or long, hayes if poſüble, 


a laſt ſummer's ſhoot for its leader; and this ſhould be 


. obſerved both in ſuch branches as are advanced long and 


| r owes in-fuch a- manner, that the ſame branch - 
I 


ſtraggling, ſo as to require ſhortening, as well as thoſe 
that are not to be ſhortened : for when a branch is to be 
mortened, it ſhould, if poſſible, be pruned down to a 


wy Il terminate in a young ſhoot for a-leader as above 
aid, ; | 


For inflance, ſuppoſe a branch having two, three, or 


more young ſhoots on it, and that the ſaid branch be too 
Jong, obſerve, in ſuch a caſe, to cut it off cloſe, if pol. 


ble, to a laſt ſummer's ſhoot; or otherwiſe, to: ſome 


convenient branch that has juſt ſuch a ſhoot for its lead. 


* P * n 


. 


Place of the part cut away. 
Bunt if the branch does not want ſhortening, and there 
de a young ſhoot. at its end, leave the ſaid ſhioot, cutting 
off all other on that branch, except any is wanted to ſup- 


=. 


» P a vacancy. . 


_ -. the trees ſhould my way be kept in due bounds, and 
in ſomewhat regular form; which is always to be effected 
by leaving young, and cutting out old and ſtraggling 


But all very old and uſeleſs branches ſhould always be 


eut off cloſe to the place from whence they proceed, and 


branches, and ſhortening others as you ſhall ſee convenient. 


Let it alſo be obſerved in pruning theſe ſhrubs, that 


. the laſt ſummer's ſhoojs, which are now left, ſhould be 


but very little ſhortened, particularly the gooſeberries. 


2 — 


. 


- 


» 


Some cut the ſhoots very ſhort, but that is wrong ; for it 
makes them ſhoot too vigorouſly, and fills the trees next 
ſummer with numberleſs uſeleſs ſhoots, to the great pre- 
judlice of the fruit. . . 


To avoid this, let the flioots be always ſhortened with 


* 


= - diſcretion: never cut more off an ordinary ſhoot than 


fe 


. 


abvut one third of its length, and about one fourth of a 


_ "vigorous not. . 
But this Per of the young ſhoots ſhould not be 
„ 


ed oecaſionally; eee 
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if the ſhoot advance much beyond the reſt, or if it turns 
its end down to the ground, as ſome gooſeberries often do, 


then in ſuch caſes they ſhould be ſhortened.  - 


» Propagate'Gooſeberries and Currant Trees 
Plant cuttings and ſuckers of gooſeberries and cur- 
rants: this is an expeditious and proper method of 
propagating theſe ſhrubs. ö 
The proper cuttings for planting muſt be ſhoots of the 
laſt ſummer's production. Let them be taken from 
healthy trees, and ſuch as are remarkable according to 
their kinds, for bearing the fineſt fruit: having procured. 
ſuch cuttings, let each be ſhortened from about ten to 
twelve, or fifteen to eighteen inches long, according to 
its ſtrength, and plant them in a ſhady border, x 
Let them be planted in rowscroſswaysthe border, allow= 
ing ten or twelve inches between row and row, and put 
- every cutting one third or near half way into the earth. 
Theſe ſhrubs may alſo be propagated by ſuckers from 
the root; which may now be taken up with roots, and 
planted; the ſtrongeſt at once where they are to remain, 
and the reſt in nurſery. rows, for a year or two, & C.- But 
ſome object to ſuckers, contending that they never pro- 
duce ſuch large fruit as thofe raiſed by cuttings, and are 
apt to run very much to wood; there is, however, 0 
very material difference; and ſuckers being ready root- 
| ed, ſometimes of two or three years advance in growth, 
it is the moſt expeditious: method, 1 OE 
However, good cuttings may be preferred, and treat 
them as above z they will Lowell rooted in one year, ane 
in the third-witk bear fruit. * | 


NDeſing the Strawberry Beds. WE: 
The. ſtrawberry beds ſhould, ſome time in this month, 
have their winter dreſſinng + . 
Chooſe a dry day to de this work, and the method is 
this: let all the runners or ſtrings be cleared away cloſe to 
| the head of the plants; then let the beds be thoroughly 
geared from weeds, and let all the rubbiſh be carried off 
the ground.” _ CA 
Ihen if there be room between the plants, let the 
earth in every bed be looſened to a little depth with a 
{mall ſpade or with a hoe; but take care not to diſturb the 
| . roots: then ſet the line, and mark out the alleys 
their. due width; this being done, let the alleys be im- 
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pation dug; and, in digging; let ſome of the earth be 
_ Apreadwith care over the beds, obſerving to lay it neatly 
between and cloſe about every plant. 
This drefling will be of vaſt ſervice to theſe plants, 
and it ſhould never at this ſeaſon be omitted, _ 
In dreffing theſe plants, let it be obſerved that the 
=> ſhouſd never be permitted to ſpread over the whole 
Jurface of the bed, but ſhould be kept as it were in ſingle 
or diſtinft bunches or heads. e 


Emi e Plantixg Strawberries, by 
New plantations of ſtrawberries may now he made 
where wanted, and this may be done any time in the 

month, but the ſooner the better. TY 
Theſe plants thrive ſurprizingly in a loamy ſoil, butſuch 
à ſoil is not natural in all places: however, chooſe a well. 
lying ipat of the beſt ground, and lay thereon ſome of the 
beſt rotten dung; then let the piece be neatly digged, 


U 


And the dung be buried in a proper manner. 


Then lay the ground out in beds four feet and a half 

- Þroad, and allow eighteen inches or two feet for an alley 

between bed and bed; rake the ſurface ſmooth, and then 
put in the plants. | yy | 


IJ be plants ſhould be ſuch as were produced laſtſummer, 
and principally the runner-plants. Chooſe a parcel of the 


ſtrongeſt, and take them up with good roots: trim off all 
"ep or runners, and clear away all decayed leaves; trim 
he roots, and then plant them: let three or four rows be 
plauted lengthways in each bed, allowing fifteen to eigh- 
teen inches between row and row, and ſet the plants the 
ſame diſtance from one another in the rows. 145 
+ Cloſe the earth well about every plant, and directly 
give each a little water.. 8 * 
For the account of the ſorts, ſee laſt month. 
If any runner-ſtrawberries were planted off from the old 
plants in June intonurſery-beds, &c. as there adviſed, will 
now be in fine condition to plant out finally as above. 


= Pruning Raſpberry Plants. 
Prune raſpbetries. In doing this, let it be abſerved, 
chat all the old wood that produced the fruit laſt ſum- 
mer muſt now be cut out, for theſe never bear but once; 
therefore a fupply of young wood muſt now be ſeſt io 
bear next year; obſerve, therefore, to leave ſeveral of the 
frongeſt of the laſt ſummer's ſhoots or ſtems ſtanding — 
9 1 8 as . x. 
| ; | ! | 
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every main root, to bear the fruit ta be expected next 

ſammer : theſe being the only proper bearing wood, they 

muſt be allowed room; therefore, as above hinted, let 

all the old wood be cut cloſe to the ground: and ſelectin 

| from three to five or fix of the beſt young ſhoots on ea 

the root or ſtool, let all the reſt above that number be cut 

| away Cloſe to the ſurface of the earth; and at the ſame 

ingle time let all ſtraggling ſhoots thereof between the rows 
boy be eradicated. | | 

| Each of the ſhoots which are left to bear muſt be ſhort- 

ened: the rule in ſhortening theſeis, to take off one fourth, 


mace or one third, or thereabouts, of the original length of each 

| the ſhoot according to the different — 2 n 
When the plants are pruned, clear away the cuttings, 

ſuch and then dig the ground,  , * a : 

vell. In digging, obſerve to take up and clear away all ſtrag- 

| the gling ſhoots and roots between the rows as do got belong 

ged, to the main plants. This digging will ſtrengrhea- the 

1 roots, and the ground will lie clean zud neat all winter. 

ley Plant Rajpberries,. . Gan 


then - Thisisa good ſeaſon to plant raſpberries, w here a new 
plantation is wanted. N= ds: ho LE 

- Obſerve, it is the young ſhoots or ſuckers which ariſe 
every ſummer from the old roots that are the proper plants 
for the propagation of them, and for a freſh plantation. 
Tbeſe ſhrubs ſhould be planted in an open fituatian, - 
and where the ground is good; and if you dig in ſome 
very rotten dung, it will be of advantage to the plants. 

Ins chooſing the plants for this plantation, obſerve to 

15 take ſuch as are well furniſhed with roots, for that is a - 

cy principal article in raſpberry plants; and if there be one, 

| two, or more buds formed on the root for next ſummer 


ſhoots, ſuch plants are particularly to be choſen,* - _ 
old Having procured the plants, ſhorten the ſhoots alittle, | 
and leave only one ſtfong ſhoot on each root: let the ende 
. of the roots alſo be trimmed; then put in the plants in 
é rows four or five feet diftant, and fet them be planted a 
yard diſtant from one another in the-row. / _ 7 


4 


we the * rp, Sa by Laer. 
- By layers: of the young.ſhoots, may propagate vines, 
mulberries, figs, filberts, &c. laying them fogr.or five 
ioches deep in the earth, with the tops out, and they will 
be all well rooted by this time twelvemoath, _,_ _- 
| e . — Propa* 
; | . \ — . 4b 6 


The PLEASURE, or [O. 


FN a  Propagate by Suckers. 


__" Propay te gooſeberries, currants, barberries, codlins, 
Ons tts, figs, &c. by ſuckers fron! the root; digging them 
up with roots to each, and plant ſome of the t Targeſt at 
once where they are to 9 and the be. 1 in Nen 
y rows for training. | 
* 4 ( * | 2 : 
N | 
1% The Puniauns, or Flons Gazoze, 


HE auriculs plants in pots muſt be now removed 

to a place well calculated to defend them from 
excelive es ſnow, and alſo from froſt during the 
winter ſeaſon. 


The pots may, in very wet weather, be occafionally laid 


| down on one fide, with the tops towards the ſun, to pro- 


tect the plants better from too much moiſture, which, 
though but a fimple expedient, is better than to leave 
them upright to receive the rain, &c, all the winter. 
However, the pots may eaſily be moved under fome place 
df occaſional ſhelter, juſt to have protection from exceſſive 
_ ſnow, &c. and for which purpoſe, the pots may now 
lunged or ſet cloſe together within a garden- frame; 
=> when the weather is bad, the glaſſes may be put on, 
| os the pots may be placed together near a warm wall, and” 
place ſome. hoops arch-ways over them; when the wea- 
ther is very wet or froſty, draw ſome mats over the hoops. 
See Auriculas, September. 
| Let all the dead leaves be taken off the plants, and 
1 ae, the earth on the une of the pots a little, 


3 \ Carnation la ers, which were in Angſt.” of che hat 


month, planted in ſmall pots, ſhould in the laſt week in 
this month, be placed where they can be readily defend- 


ed in badweather; for that purpofe, the pots may at that 


time be placed in a common garden frame. 

Let the pots be ſet cloſe together, and if the earth be 
light and dry, and 8 beds raiſed three dr four inches, it 
will be proper to phange the pots in it to _ * 
{Jn the roots better from the * 
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There let the pots remain all winter: | obſerving at all 
times, when the weather is very wet, or in ſevere froſts,. 
that the plants are to be covered with the glaſſes, and 
other covering, when the weather is exceſſive] 95 but 
when the weather is dry and mild, let the plants at ſuch 
times have the advantage of the open air conſtantly. 
But where there is not — e Ie) of a frame, the 
may be plunged in a raiſed bed of dry compoſt, and 
beds arched ober with hoops; and, in bad — pray let 
ſome thick mats, or canvas, be drawn over the hoops. 


Driſs the Borders and Clumps of Flowering Shrubs, Wc. 


The borders and clumps of flowering ſhrubs and plants 
in this garden ſhould now be thoroughly well cleared from 
weeds; and alſo, at this time, let the ſhrubs be pruned 
from rampant and ſtraggling ſhoots; and let all the dead 


talks of flowering plants be cut down cloſe, and clear 


my dead leaves, and all manner of rubbiſh. . 5 
is is alſo now a proper time to begin to dig the bor- 
ders and elumps, &c. in this garden, which is not only the 
moſt effect ual method to deſtroy the weeds, but the ground _ 


will then be ready to receive plants of any ſort, and it 0 


vill appear freſh and neat during the winter ſeaſon. 
Tranſplanting fibrous-rooted Flowering Plants. 


Now tranſplant into the borders or places where want- 
ed all ſorts of fibrous-rooted perennial and biennial plants. 
' Theſe ſorts of plants will now take root freely, and in a 

ort time. N un 
The ſorts proper to plant now are roſe campions and 
ſweet· williams, campanulas and catchfly, and ou may 
alſo plant rockets, batchelor's buttons, double feverfew, 
ſcarlet lychnis and lychnideas, and many other ſorts, 
The above plants grow nearly of a height, and are. 
very proper to be planted towards the middle of the bor- 
ders, &c. where they will make an agreeable appearance 
in their proper time of flowering, but ef; y the 
+ double kindes. 3 55 3 
Some of the double wall- flowers, and ſtock- July flaow- 


ers, double ſcarlet lyehnis, double ſweet- williams, double - | 


rockets, double roſe campion; and the like, ſhould be 
planted in -pots, and removed. to ſome place where the 


plants can be ſheltered in ſevere weathes. ſe double 


lowers deſe articular care. 
* ee e 


2 


* 
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| ene flip and” plant polyanthuſes where wanted; 


' alſo double daiſies, double chamomile, violets, London 
ride; thrift, hepaticas, gentianelli, ſaxafrage, and other 


o growing fibrous-rooted plants. 


% 


are but of a low-growth. _ 2 
This is alfo a good time to plant columbines, monk's. 
hood, Canterbury bells, fox glove, tree primroſe, Greek 
valeriang ſcablouſes, and ſuch like kinds, 234 
Theſe flowers generally grow from two to four fee; 
high, or thereabouts, and ſhould be planted in the middle 
and towards the back part of the borders, cke. 
© Tranſplant alſo wall-flowers and ſtock July flowers, 
into the borders: and this is alſo a proper time to plant 
carnations and pinks, both ſeedlings and layers; and all 


other fibrous-rooted* ome plants ſhould now be 


brought in and plante 


ted in the borders and places where 
- wanted, e 


| This is a good ſeaſon to plant golden rod, Michaelmas 
daiſies, everlaſting. ſun-· flowers, French honey ſuekles, 


and hollyhecks. "Ib ba 

The laſt mentioned plants grow very tall, and are fitter 
to be planted in the clumps among flowering ſlirubs, than 
in narrow borders; but if they are to be planted in-bor- 


ders, let them be placed fifteen or twenty. feet diſtant 


| from each other; and they ſhould be planted towards the 
middle and back of the borders. 


Parting the Reste, and propagating . arions fibrous and 


lants. 


-* Where golden rod, .evertaſting ſan-flowers, Michael- 
mas daifies, and ſuch like rampant growing fibrous-rooted 
perennial plants, have flood in one 'placg feveral years 
- without tranſplanting, their roots will have ſpread confi- 
dierably, and will be increaſed to very large bunches.” 
Where that is the caſe, the roots ſlioold now be taken 
up- and every main root divided into ſeveral parts, or le- 
rate plants; and then ſome of the beſt ſhould be imme - 
diately planted again in the places allotted them, at the 
diftance above-mentioned! © © 0 
This is alſo ſtill a good time, here not done before, to 
—— the roots of ny 20 fibrous-rooted;plants, that 
ve grown into large bubches. © 
Ves h 'S | Particularly 


* 


7 
. 


Theſe plants ſhould be ſet about a foot, or fifteen 
inches, from the edge of the borders or beds, &c. for they 
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Particularly campanulas, catchfly, roſe-cam __ ſcarlet 
lychnis, batchelor's buttons, double - fevertew, peach · 
ſeaved bell- flower, Canada leonurus, and the like. | 
Likewiſe polyanthuſes, primroſe, double daifies, dou- 
ble chamomile, Londen-pride, hepaticas, violets, win. 
ter aconite, cyclamen, ſaxifrage, gentianella, yellow 
gentian, and all other ſuch like forts. | = 
The roots are to be taken up as above-mentioned, and 
every one divided, or parted into ſeparate plants. The 
beſt of the ſlips, or plants, muſt be placed agaig directly 
in the border; and the ſmalleſt, or ſuch as are nit wanted 
for the borders in other flower-compartments; and the 
ſmaller ones ſhould be planted in nurſery- beds to remain 


Now is alſo a proper time to part and tranſplant the 


roots of pionies, fraxinellas, lilies of the valley, Solo- 


mon's ſeal, monk's hood, and flag-leaved iriſes. 
hes Planting all kinds of bulbous Flower Roots, 


This is now a "moſt eligible ſeaſon to plant almoſt all 
forts of bulbous and tuberous flower roots, which were 
taken up when their leaves decayed. See the various ſorts 
as below. - r 5 881 
Hyacinths and tulips for the general ſpring bloom ma 
be planted; the beds wherein the fine varieties of theſe 
roots are to be planted myſt be well dug a proper depth, 
and let all the clods be broken: the beds ſhould be mode · 
ntely higheſt in the middle, and laid ſomewhat rounding ; 
this form beſt throws off the wet, and it looks better: t 
beds ſhould be four feet broad and raked even. E 

When the beds are ready, Chooſe a dry and mild day to 
put in the roots; the beſt roots ſhould be planted nine 
inches diftant every way, + Plant them in rows nine 


inches aſunder, and not leſs than fix inches in each row; 


by three ox four inches deep: performing it either by dib- 
ble or drilling, or. bedding in, as adviſed lat month, ' 

Where it is intended to plant any of the above roots 
inthe common borders among other flowers, they may, 
in that caſe, be either planted in a ſingle row lengthways 
of the border; this row muſt be a foot or eighteen inches 
rom the edge of the border, and the roots ſhould be 
been | PAS Ui planted, 
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planted, at leaſt, that diſtance from one another, or when 


theſe or any other bulbous roots are to be planted in aſſem. 
blage with other flowers, it is much the beſt way to place 


them in patches; that is to ſay, 


in a ſmall ſpot of fix or 


eight inches diameter, to plant four or five roots; placing 
one in the middle, and three round the edge; and ſo to plant 
the different ſorts in ſeparate patches, at the diſtance of, one, 
. two, or three yards, This method of planting bulbous. 
_ © rooted flowers in patches in the common borders, makes 
_ a very pleaſing variety in the flowering ſeaſon,” 
But the choiceſt kinds of theſe roots ſhould always be 
_ Planted by themſelves in beds, to the purpoſe that they 
van be more readily ſheltered in ſevere weather. 


And alſo, by planting them in 


eties of the flowers ſhew to better advantage when col. | 
lected together all in one bed, at one view; and the flow- 
ers can, in the ſpring and ſummer, be readily ſcreened 


beds, the different yari- 


from cold, too much rain, and from the ſcorching ſun; 
all of which would impair the beauty, and haſten the de. 
cay of theſe valuable flowers. BE 
Nov is alſo a very good time to plant-the roots of ra- 
' - '\ Nunculuſes and anemones; the beſt varieties ſhould be 
planted. by themſelves in bels. 
The beds ſhould be four feet broad; plant fix rows in 
every bed, and let the roots be fix inches diſtant in each 
ro: at that diſtance they will blow ſtrong, and the flow- 
ers will ſhew themſelves to proper advantage, and muſt be 
anted two inches and a half, ot three inches deep, obſerv- 
ing, the beds where the beſt ſorts of theſe roots are depoſited, 
mould be protected in winter, when the froſt is very ſevere. 
Some of the common forts of ranunculuſes and ane - 
mone roots, may alſo be planted in the borders in aſſem- 
blage with other flowers, either in a row towards the edge; 


or in ſmall patches in different 


parts, where they will 


make a very agreeable appearance in the ſpring. 


But the beſt method of, planting theſe ſorts in the bor- 


ders is this: draw with your finger ſmall circles fix inches 
diameter, about a foot from the edge of the border, or 
in a varied manner; plant in each circle four roots; that 
js one in the middle,” and the reſt round the edge of the 


circles, and theſe ſhould be from 


1 


yard or two, to eight, 
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Now is likewiſe the proper time to plant crocuſes and 
ſnow-drop roots which were taken out of the ground *. 


ſummer. 
Theſe roots may be planted about fix inches from the 


are to be planted in one continued row, the roots ſho 

be ſet about ſix inches apart. But theſe flowers make 
the beſt appearance when the roots are planted in ſmall 
patches. The method is this: in a ſmall circle, about 
five or fix inches over, plant four or five roots, one in 
the middle, and three or four raund the edge: two or 
three feet farther make another circle, and. plant; and ſo 
on to the end. 

' Theſe ſmall roots ſhould now be planted about two 
inches, or at; moſt three inches deep. 

Plant narciffus and jonquils; and this is allo a proper 
time to put in the roots of bulbous and Perſian iriſes, 
frittillarias, and all other ſuch like bulbous roots as were 
taken up when their leaves decayed in ſummer., 

When the above roots are intended to be planted ſepa- 
rately in beds, let them be ſet in beds eight or nine inches 


4, , 
en 
M- 
ace 
ö or 
ing 
ant 
ne, 
Us. 
ke 


4 be afunder; and ſet the rovts the ſame fance from one 

| mother in the row. > 
s in But, when they are to be plante! in "bs common bor- 
each ders, it is the way to plant three, four, or five roots 


low: together in à ſmall Aide and allow, at leaſt, three fees” 
i be detween every ſuch patch of roots. 


martagons and orange lilies, that were taken up when 
the leaves decayed in ſummer; and where white lily, or 

any other bulbous lily- roots have been removed ſince their- 
bloom, and are now aboveground, let them be planted i in 
the proper places ſome time this month. __ 

Thefe bulbs ſhould be planted towards the middle or 
back part of the common flower borders, they being of 
all growth; not planted in a continual row, but ſome 
twards the middle, others more backward in the bor- 
(ers, intermixipg the different ſorts properly, at ona, two, 
or three yards diſtance, and planted four or five inches 


lep. 
Prune Flowering Shrubs, De. 5 
Prune roſes and honey fackles] ; and this is alſo _ a pro- 


frergreens, 


edge of the borders or beds next the walks; and if — | 


Likewiſe plant crown imperial roots, fad the roots of 


per time to prune all other ſorts of * ſhrubs md 
Let 


— 


8 
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Let this pruning be performed with a ſharp knife, ud In 
not with ſhears, as 1 have frequently Ge yeh. . 
Ins pruning theſe:ſkrubs; obſerve to cut all the very accord 
long rambling, luxuriant ſhoots of the laſt fummery- ind to 
| growth, which are often produced on many ſorts of floy. Whe 
_ ering: ſhrubs, and ramble conſiderably but of bounds. continu 
| ing them either cloſe to the place from whence they- ſhrubs 
proceed, or ſhortened. „ | from 01 
Where any brancti'advances in a ftraggling manner growth 
from the reſt, let that be cut ſhorter obſerving, if pol rowin 
ble, to prune cloſe to a young ſhoot, leaving that ſhoct lants 1 
for a leader to the bran en Let 
Where branches of different ſhrubs interfere with each the (hri 
« vther, let fuch be cut away, or ſhortened, as you ſhall plants | 
ſee it neceſſary, ſo that every ſhrub may ſtand clear af ind the 
%%% $5 n it ſnoul 
Were anyof the branehes or ſhoots advance too near in ſuch 
the ground, let them be pruned up cloſe to the ſtem, or riewed 
to the place where they proceed from. # This 
All ſuckers which riſe from the roots ſhould be taken planting 
| lean away; and-let every 'ſhrub' be kept to a fingle WWF brubbe 
) <4 E SH to be a1 
When you have finiſhed the pryning, let the cuttiags ing, be 
be cleared away: then let the ground between ſuch ſhrubs WH 4advanta 
us ſtand wide be well dug one ſpade 7 . as In ſn: 
you proceed with the'digging, to cut off all the ſtraggling WF fackles, 
| roots, and to take op all ſuckers, . . - ſhr 
Plant. hardy deciduous Flowering Shrabs and ornament hats 
| fon 1 T rees.- 1 F | ſuch dif 
b No is the time to begin to plant, in places where WW farve, | 
| wanted / all ſorts of hardy flowering ſurubs; ſuch as roſes, ibrous-1 
 gelder-roſes, lilaes, and honeyſnckles. Pg TR a looks ill 
| Plant alſo, where wanted, laburnums, ſyringas, altea Ther 
IG frutex, jaſmines, privets, double · bramble, lowering raſp- in ſuch | 
« berry, the double · bloſſom cherry, bladder · ſeng, ſcorpion - and larg 
ſena, ſpiræas, and by pericum frutex; it is now alſo a from one 
roper time to plant mezereons, the double flowering chooſe f 
5 peach and ulmonds. * N 1 The p 
tue cornelian cherry, double hawthorn, and ſcarlet . bozle fie 
 horſe-cheſnuts, may aſſo be planted any time in thi w a K. 
month the flirub cinquefoil, ſumach, rock-roſe, cyl in due b 
wes, acacla, and all the other hardy ſhrubs, may now be conſtant 


| removed: Sce the Catalogue. 
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ſockles, ſpiræas, althæa frutex, ſyringas, and other ſuch 


in ſuch borders, let the. ſmaller be at leaſt ive or fix feet, 


vith à knife, and always kept ſomewhat regular and with * 
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jn planting the different ſorts of flywering ſhrubs ob. 
ſerve to plant them at ſuch diſtances, that each plant, 
according to its growth, may have full room to grow, 
ind co !hew themſelves to advantage. : 

Where it is intended to plant them in clumps, or any 
continued plantations in the ſhrubbery order, let .the 
ſhrubs in general be ſet at leaſt five or fix feet diſtant 
from one another ; and fuch plants as are of an humble 
growth ſhould not be planted promiſcuouſly among tall 
rowing plants; for was that to be practiſed, the low | 

lants would be loſt to view. _ | 

Let this, therefore, be well obſerved at the time when 
the ſhrubs. are to be 22 and let the lo- growing 
plants be ſet towards the front, or outfide of the.clumps 
and the taller the plant, the more backward in the clump 
it hould be planted. The ſhrubs ſhould alſo be diſpoſed 
in ſuch regular order, that every plant can be regularly _ 
riewed with diſtinction from the walks. 1 

This is the method or order that ſhould be practiſed jn 


planting and decorating the clumps or quarters of the 


ſyubbery ; ſtrait lines are not to be regarded, but rather 
to be avoided ; but ſome regularity maſt, notwithſtand- 


ing, be obſerved, both with regard to the diſtance and 
advantageous diſpoſition gf the different ſorts of plants. 


In ſmall gardens it is cuſtomary to plant roſes, honey« 


lice ſhrubs, in the lower-borders pear the walks ; byt 
the ſhrubs are generally planted a great deal too cloſe in 
ſuch places, and alſo permitted to run ſometimes into 
ſuch diſorder, both at top and bottom, as, mot only to 
ſtarve, darken, and hide the bulbous, tuberous, and 
bbrous-rooted flewering plants in the border, but it alſo - 
looks ill to ſee ſuch HED and rude grown plants. 
Therefore when you intend to plant any kind of ſhrubs 


and large ones from ten or twelve to fifteen feet diſtagt 
from one another; and for that purpoſe you ſhould always 
chooſe ſtraight ſtemmed and regular grown plants, 

The plants ſhould be kept conſtantly trained up with 
logle tems, and their heads ſhould be pruned every year 


in due bounds, and all ſuckers from the roots muſt he 
coaltantly taken up. 1 „ 40 
Fe . Con . 25 Pl 5 | 


— 


: - 


.* purpoſe; this 


, 4p 
7 4 


pon to plant them cloſer anck ſome of the larger grow- 


ſſome heads; and every different ſtrub*carr alfo* with 
plesſure be diſtinctiy viewed. . 
Bioefdes, by allowing a due diſtante between plant and 


the ſhrubs. 
EX varied diſtances. f 


we Phillyreas, lauroftiniis, and laurel, are proper ſhrubs to 
plant any where near a houſe, &c. to hide any ruggedor 


I Pheſe plants are a beautiful evergreen, «ſummer and 


formed or Il-looking wall, &c. 
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Pasa Bvergteem Trees and Shrubs, 
Evergreen ſhrubs or trees of moſt ſorts may alſo no 
be brought in, and planted in the clumps, or other parti 
of the garden where wanted, © 


S. 


the ſooner the better, for moſt forts will ſucceed well, lace, 2 
But, in particular, the ſtrawberry tree or arbutus, ha- be two 
rel, Portugal laurel, lauruſtinus, pyracantha, phillyreas, be red 
Alaternus, bays, ciſtufes, evergreen-oaks, hollies, and Butt 
"magnolias; pines, firs; 'cedars, cypreſs; and many others, ed, dets 
In planting theſe and all other evergreen trees or ſhrubs, ſuffered 
| the ſame rule be obferved as mentioned above in Or th 
"planting the different ſorts of flowering ſurubs. 'fi ly, 
That is, where theſe plants are to be plan ted inclumps, WW ind eg 


or any continued plantation, let them be ſet at leaſt five 
feet every way aſunder, and let no*confideration induce 


og ſorts ſhoyld be attowed a greater diſtance; for it i of 
much importance to allow theſe ſhrubs a proper dil- 
tance 7 as every plant, according to its Rind, having 
room to ſhoot each way regularly, they wil fofm hand- 


plant, you have proper room to dig the ground; and 
Lis to hoe-andiclean,-and dv alk neceflary work about 


SZSome of the moſt berurifol "evergreens may Alſo be 
.* Planted on-graſs lawns,” dotted ſingly and in clumps, at 


Planting Bvergitent te hide Wells, Go. 


unſightly naked walls, or other buildings. _ 


winter f they are alſo very hardy, and their growth 15 
quick and . and where wanted for the above 
a proper time to plant them. | 

They muſt be planted cloſe to the wall, three or four 
feet aſunder; and their branches muſt be regularly ſpread 
- and trained to the wall in the manner of a wall. tree 
they will ſnoot in a quick but regular manner, and dei 
| beautiful green leaves will effectually hide the moſt de 


The 


[2 
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os, \ Th cantha is alſo a retty ſhrub to plant againſt 
* FR Le in of its cluſters of beautiful red berries, 
' phich make a handſome and very agreeable appearance 


now jn autumn and in winter. | 4 
parts The arbutus, or ſtrawberry: tree, is alſo ſometimes 
1 lanted to hide à diſagreeable lagking wall. This is a 
ly er plant, and makes an agreeable figure in any 
ell. 


place, and at all ſeaſons, but particularly in this and 
Hu- he two preceding months, when it is loaded. with its 
rens, ; fine red tran berry-like fruit. | | 


q But theſe, plants make the beſt appearance when-plant- 
hers. ed, detaobed in the clumps.or- borders, lawns, &, and 


rubs ' ſuffered to grow in their natural way. | h 
in Or theſe arbutus ſhrubs, being planted, detached or 
IR : frgly, upon graſs lawns, &c. kept to fingle clean ſtems, 
w 2 . heads, have a. beautiful effe ; 

doce + Pines and Fir. 

grow. N 


et Pines and firs may alſo be tranſplanted: theſe plants _ 
i. uy be ſafely,removed, and - planted in dry ſoils any 
n cine io this ann. 
This is alſo a good time to tranfplanteedars, junipers, 
| and cypreſs ; and moſt other ſuch like hardy ever-green 
7 nrees- may alſo be pow brought in and plantd. 


Is planting the various kinds of ſhzabs and trees in the 
. mubbery, & c. one general method ſerves for the whole: 
0. : open for every planta circular hole wide enough to receive 
ps, 4 the roots freely every way, and abont a ſpade deep, or as 
| the root requires, and let the. hottom be well looſened, 
Then get the plants and prune the end of all long and 
\ſtraggling-rapts ; and cut away ſuch roots as are broken, 
damaged or dend: allo any irregularities of the head; 
then place the plant. in the hole, and ſee that it ſtands 
| Wright: break the earth well and throw it in equally, at 
. the ſame time-ſhaking the plant gently to make the earth 
fill in cloſe. about, and among all the roots and fibres; 
,when all is in, tread the earth gently round the plant, 
and then let eyery one be directly watered, 5 
But in planting the choice and more tender ſorts of 
evergreens, it wilt be proper to obſerve that, where the 
- Plants can be readily. taken vp and brought with balls of 


* — 
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diately fer therein, with the ſaid ball of earth entire, and 


- : directiy fill op the hole, and tread the ſurface ently, 


Immediately give each plant about à pot or half 2 
of water, according to the ſize of the hole, and let ſuch 


— ee 1 be directly ſtaked. 


Tranſplant Foreft- Trees. 
' Bored! trees of all ſorts may now be ſafely e 


| from the nurſery, &c. for any intended plantations, to. 


wards the latter end of this month; ſuch as elm; oak, 
beech, birch, maple, aſh, lime and plane trees; alſo alder, 
obe and willow; likewiſe eee firs, cedars, cypreſ, 

rches, and almoſt all other ſorts, both of the deciduvys 


and evergreen foreſt and ornamental trees.. See the Cata- 


logue at theerd of the book, 
But theſe and all other foreſt-trees may be tranſplanted 


ii mild weather any time between this and Chriſtmas, or 
any time during the winter ſeaſon ; obſerve the ſame me. 


thed in planting theſe ſorts, as jul above adviſed in the 
general method of planting; and at the diſtance and order 
MN W as hinted in March. 


Propagating BY Layers. 
"Now makes layer a of ſorts of dardy trees and fab 
to prapagate t 
This may be done any time in this W and many 
ſorts of trees and flowering flirubs are to be propagated 
that method; the method is eaſy, and the trouble is not 


; much; beſides; 3 it will be well repaid in a twelve-month's 


time with numbers of new plants. 
Almoſt any tree or ſhrub that ſheds its leaves in winter, 


may be raiſed by layers; and in the bardy kinds, this 13 
the beft time to perform that operation, 


The method of laying is: dig round the tree or ſhrub, 
and bend down the pliable branches, lay them into the 
earth, and ſecure them there with booked or forked ſticks; 
lay down all the young ſhoots on each branch, and cover 
the body of them about four or five inches deep, leaving 
the tops of each at leaſt two, three or four inches out of 
the ground, accarding to their different lengths. 

Thus they are to remain till this time twelve - month, 


by which time they will be well-rooted, and muſt then 
5 ve tranſplanted. 


Jy 


| "I 
__ earth firmly about their roots, it mould be done; ind 
h having a wide hole opened, the plants ſhould be imme. 
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By bunt els, and liees; and many other; deciduous 
feſt and eee tree and ſhrub Kinde, will now 

acceed..” 
ö Now is alſo 2 proper time to make layers of ſuch "EAA 
of hardy evergreens as will grow by that method. 

This may be practiſed with good ſucceſs on laoruſtinugg 
the layers of this plant will, in the ſpace ot one. years 
from the time of laying, be very well rooted, and fit to 
tranſplant, provided you take care to lay proper young 
ſhoots. . 

Phillyreas and alaternuſes will alſo grow by layers, 
but the layers of theſe plants will ſometimes be two, 
years before they are tolerably rooted, particularly when 
dot laid till this ſeaſon, _. 

But the beſt time to lay theſe, and ſuch other hard- 
wooded evergreen plants, is. June or July; and the young 
hoats of the ſame ſummer's growth are then to be cho 
ſen; for many of theſe will o ten take root the. firſt ſea- 
ſon, fo as to be fit to tranſplant by Michael mas. | 

However, it will alſo. at this time be proper to make 
hyers of all ſach evergreen ſhrubs as you defire to 
pagate: it is ſoon done, and is worth the trial; re | 
are many ſorts that. will ſucceed, 

Obſerve it is the laſt ſummer's ſhoots that are the moſt 
proper parts to lay; and ſo accordingly let ſuch branches 
33 are beſt furniſhed with young ſhoots be. brought down 
and the ſhaots:layed down in the earth, as as-in page 478. 


 .Tranſplanting Layers.., 


Now is the time to take off. and tranſplant the taint 
af all ſ\uch ſhrubs and trees as were layed laſt year; let 
their roots be pruned, and 1 25 them in rows, twelve 
Inches diſtant, ; 3 


"Propagating. Rofes ant other Skrabs 55 Suckers, 


| "Tranſplant ſuckers of roſes; it is by ſuckers from the 
-r00t that moſt ſorts of theſe ſhrubs are increaſed; theſe 
being digged up carefully with roots, will make good 
plants. in one or two years time. 

Lilacs are alſo generally increaſed by ſuekers, which 
larub ſeldom fails to yield every year plenty; and theſe 
may now, or any time in winter, when the weather is 
mild, be _ up and planted out in rows. 


0 unf 


of t 


— 


* The Prtagunn, r © 50h, 
Many other {hrubs are alſo raiſed by ſuckers from the 
2 this is now a proper time to tranſplant the 
ſuckers of all ſuch ſorts. „„ A, 
Propagating Flowering Shrubs by Cuttings, 
Plant cuttings of honeyſuckles; all the ſorts of theſes 
ſhrubs may be propagated by that method. for the cuttjog; 
f the young ſhoots will put ont roots very freely, and 
make pretiy plants in one yar. 
__ | Many other forts of hardy ſhrubs and tees are to be 
raiſed from cuttings, and this i- the time do Plent them. 
| _ + Obſepve, it ig dh r eee lat are to be 
uſed for cuttings; let-ſiropg ſhoots. ug helen, and 
ſhorten them to about vine, ten or tete inches in 
length, then plant ther in rows a foot aſunder, and ſe 
the cuttings about TING han in the row, 
Let every cutting be put half way into the ground, 
Laurels and Portugal laurels are propagated princi- 
pally by cuttings, and this is a very ſucceſsful time to 
plant them; theſe cottings muſt alſo be principally the 
fin ſummer's | ſhoots; do got take the lony rambling 
N chooſe ſuch as are about nine or ten, or twelve or 
Mes inches in length; and, if in cutting them off, you 


. take about two inches of the former year's woed Uto the 


bottom of each, it will prove ſame advantage to their 
rooting : though they alſo Tacceed free enough without 
. any pan af the ol&wood, I 
Trim off the lower leaves, and plant them in a ſhady 
| border, in rows, ten or twelve inches aſunder, and ſet 
the cuttings fix or eight inches diſtance from one an- 
ia ble Toni EL 
I Theſecuttings will be well rooted by next September 

or Q bt EP e ER | 

ao NES Setdling Flowers. © © ; 
- Remove now all the boxes or pots of ſeedling flowers 
to a warm e 
Let these de placed:where they can have the full ſun all 
winter, and where'colil-and cattirig winds eannot come. 
| Theſepots, boxes, or tubs, ſhould alſo be now cleared 
with.greaticare from weeds. 
The beds of ſeedling bulbs ſhould alſo, at this time, 


have good attemion; let all the weeds be taken out with 

icular care, them gei ſome rich light earth, and fift 
of his · all over the furface of the bed to the thick- 
neſs of an ina or thereabou s. _ 
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This will be of very great ſervice to theſe young roots, 
put in particular to thoſe which were not removed in 
ſummer, ; a 


1 rimming Evergreen: 


Go round the plantations of evergreens, and with a ſharp 
knife; reduce ſuch to order as are of a rude growth. 
Though the taſte which prevailed ſo much formerly in 
cutting or training many ſorts of evergreens into different 
figures, with garden ſhears, is now for the moſt part laid 
aide, yet there are many ſorts of evergreens that require 
ſome training with the knife, © 2 2 
Sometimes branches or ſhootsof a rude growth will ſhoot 
| out on one fide of the tree or ſhrub, and advance in an 
ind. irregular manner a good diſtance from the prineipal 
inci- branches which form the head; theſe ſhould be cut away 


1 or ſhortened, as you ſee it moſt convenient, to make the 


y the head ſomewhat regular. | 
Let all Jong ſtragglers be, ſhortened ; and, where the 
ve or trees or ſhrubs interfere with each other, let the branches 


"you be ſhortened ſo that the different plants may ſtand fair 


0 the and clear of one another, 
— | Clipping Hedges and Edging:. 


If any hedges, or box edgings/ want trimming, let 
hady them be completed early in this month; obſerving asia 


hoy | Plant Box Eg... 


mber Plant box where wanted for ed ings to borders or beds; 

| this being a very ſucceſsful ſeaſon to do that work, for 
the box will now very ſoon root, 339 575 | 

* To make neat edgings you ſhould get ſome ſhort buſhy - 


icky roots cut off, and the tops trimmed even. 
The method of planting it ĩs this: ſtretch your line along 
the edge of the bed or border, and let that part be trod- 


"ith the ſpade make it up full and even, according to 
ke line; then with the ſpage, on the fide of the line 
dert the walk, let a neat trench be cut out about fix 


—_ 


V upright, turning the _ out to the oppoſite 


? 


dor, and this ſhould be flipped or parted, and the long 
len evenly along to ſeitle ie moderately firm, and then 


auen inches deep, making the ſide next the line per- 
| hae... 
The 


* 


1 
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k yPright hide next the line, placing the plants ſo near toge. 
| therasto form immediately a cloſe compact edging with. 
out being too thick and clumſy, and with the top of the 
plants as even as poſſible, all an equal height not more 

than an inch above the ſurface of the line: and as you pro. 
ceed in-planting draw the earth up to the outſide of the 
plants, which fixes them in their due poſition ; and when 
you. have planted the row out, then with your ſpade trim 
the _—_ up parry: 5 the top of the plants, and tread it 

atly and evenly to them; and when the edging is pla 

4 let 2 inequalities of the top be 1 2 


V 


heat as poſſible with a pair of ſhears. avs 
$50 a F Plant | Thrift for Edging.” | | edge 
\ Thrift makes alſo, a very good edging, and bis h i ;,,.* 
vexy proper time to plant it. erer 
Jo make a neat edging, the plants ſhould be ſet ſo cloſe . 154 fag 
s juſt to touch one another, either by planting it like the iſ 554, 
box, as above, or by dibble; but if plants are ſcarce, i nf * 
they may be planted three or four inches diſtance, aud "i es 
they will meet by degrees. 1 
9 . Mow Graſs-Walks and Lawns, - vill lim 
- =: Fhe graſs-walks and-lawns ſhould now be mown gene- * fl 
rally for the laſt time in the ſeaſon, and ſhould be cut ;- ho 
as cloſe and even as poſſible; for if not well cut down at eto de 
this time, they will appear very rough all winter. Ak ˖ 
T be graſs lawns ſhould now be very often poled to ſcat- Ort , 
-ter the worm caſts about, eee rolled Ws on 
with a wooden or ſome other roller; the worm-caſts, by bei e 
being broken and ſpread about, will readily Rick all to the Bp „ 4 4 
roller, by which means the ſurface of the graſs will be © 
rendered very clean, firm, and ſmooth, , uit 
Let all parts of the graſs-walks and lau ns be at mi bun. 
time kept clean from the fallen leaves of trees, con 
ſtantly ſweeping them clean off. 
| Ho . Gravel Waiks. © | | . 
Let gravel walks be clean weeded, and occaſionally Take 
rolled, once or twice a week: © © RISE, xe vey 
ML EEE & RUG LIES eo EB $181k . et the 
ö * E Planti Hed, ' SOT Fran + * 
1 This is 2 fine ſeaſon —— al ſorts of hedges boi 2 
| for feuces, ſhelter, and ornament. WM planted. ty 


*  Likewiſ 


e, 4 


. 


der of doing it is quite eaſy. . _ 3 
The ground is to be dug round the tree or ſhrub you 
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Likewiſe to platk or lay down any old fence, 2 


of thorn, elm, &c. which have run up tall and 
bottom. See November and December. T7 


{ 


i 01 4 * 2 k 5 _ 
Tus Nussgax. 
4 R : . "4 


„ — 


Bi  Propagating by Layers, A n 
(row begin to propagate foreſt-trees and flowetth 
Nmrabe &c. by ayers, this being the beſt ſeaſon 
to perform that work on the hardy kinds ; and the man« 


intend to propagate ; and in doing this, the ſhobts os 


branches are to be brought downand layed into the earth, 


and faſtened there with forked or hooked fticks and the 
body of che ſhoots are to be covered about three or four 
inches deep, Jeaving the top three or four inches one of 
the ground, © Ba ae 1 


Elms will ſucceed remarkably well by layers, and ſo 
vill limes, and many other hardy foreſt-trees, ornamen 


- 


trees, flowering ſhrubs and evergreens. 2 
But where it is intended to raiſe the tree and tali run 
kinds by layers, the tree or ſhruh ſrom which the layers 
are to be made muſt be prepared for that purpoſe, a year 
before, by cutting downthe ſtems hereofnear the; oun 


may produce ſhoots or branches at ſuch a convenient 
beight as they can be readily laid down ; but moſf of the 
lower kinds of ſhrubs branching out near the 1 


deturally afford layers enough n fituated for lay- 
vg without the above precautio of previouſly heading 


©" \Franſplant Ley M 2 . $I 88 
\ 5 2 


Take off the layers of all kinds of trees and fliraby 


that were layed a twelvemonth ago, or biſt ſummer, 
Let theſe be planted in rows ih an open compartment; 


de larger plants, ſet io rows two feet and a half aſunder, 


and the- {mall kinds: fifteen ot eighteen inchen, and 


Panted twelve inches diſtant iu thi r r. 
| > E*  Propagate 


4#z 


* 


when only two or three inches thick, in order . 


2 


* 


1 , 


The 


This is 
berries. 
Beds myſt be prepared for 
© half or four feet wide; the 
| Tately, and covered an inch or two deep with earth. 
" © © Butit is the practice of many to prepare tlie holly-ber. 
- ries and haws, for vegetation, a whole year before they 
w them, becauſe they ſeldom come 
it therefore is cu 
for one year, and then 


35 ring after ſowi 
92 Kim in the grou 
2 The method is this: | 
Ina part of the garden where. the grovnd is firm and 
dry, mark out a trench-ope or two feet wide, the length 
| "$6 proportion to the quantity of berries intended to be 
buried, and dig it fulltwelye inches deep; but in perfeAt]y 
-  Ury ground eighteen inches will be more eligible, making 
e bottom level; then lay the bercies of an equal thick- 
neſs, and cover them with ihe earth atleaſt ſix inchesdeep 
- below the ſurface, and raifing it above the ſurface in 2 
ridge like a grave, making the ridge. rather wider than 
the trench, in order to throw off the wet more effectu- 
i 1 may be depoſited in large pots plunged 
- *the above depth in the ground... | 
Here let them lie till that time tw 
ure to be taken up and ſ eds, 
.ed, and the plants will come vp in,the ſpr 
Sow Arorns. 
being tlie moſt proper 


ally; or the 


.** | Sow acorns, this being the n 
deen into the groundF"And they mould be all ſown Þ 


-The'Nonseay. ) 
5 55 Prepagate Trees and Shrubs by Cuttings. 


This is a proper time to plant cuttings of all ſuch h 
trees and ſhrubs as will grow by that method, and which 
are not afew, both of the deciduous and evergreentribe, 
One in particular among the reſt, is that well-known 
ſhrub the honeyſuckle, all the ſorts of which 
| bycuttings, and this is ſtill a good time to plant them, 
gooſeberry and currant- trees are alſo raiſed by gut. 
tings, and this is as good a time as any can be to plant them, 
_ Cuttings of all forts planted a year ago, being rooted, 
and have ſhot at top, may now be tranſplanted in wide 
where required for training for the purpoſes 


Som Haw and, Holly-berries, Ge. 8 
the time to ſow haws, holly, hips, and yey- 


theſe berries three feet and a 
berries are 'to-be ſown ſepa- 


villgrow freely 


nurſery rows, 
Intendeg,” ** 
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the latter end of this or- ſome time next month, for if 


| kept much longer out of the ground, they will ſoon 
andy begin to ſprout, 
4a Let theſe be ſown in beds, and cover them equally with 
erg earth about an inch and an balf, or two inches Aare © 
w7 Stocks to bud 4s 2 upon,” 
Lay bon plant out all kinds of ſeedling ſtocks to ballin 
a aft the different fruits upon. 
Air. Let theſe be placed in rows two feet and a half aſun- 


wide Bl der, and ſet the plants twelve or fifteen inches diftant | 


poſes from bne another in the row. 


Likewiſe, for the purpoſe of Tocks, tranſplant alſo | 


ſuckers from. the Toots of different kinds of fruit-trees, 
bu: particularly thoſe from the plum; cherry, codlin- 
tree, peat, and quince, &c. 

You ſhould now tranſplant, where neceſſary, ſuch cut. 


* tings or layers of fruit - trees as were planted or layed a 

3 year ago to raiſe ſtocks; but particularly the cuttings or 

7 -— layers of quinces, to bud of graft pears upon, to form 

I 4 dwarf trees for walls and eſpaliers, &c. Planting * 
bu in wide narſery rows, 'as above. > 5 

. Planing hardy Trees and Shrub. AN 

e Nos yo miy allo tranſplaurali iorts of hardy trees nd = 
be ſhrubs, ror it Ty be —— time this . | 
fed Thoſe trees and ſhrubs'whieh are planted out, or tranſ- 
1 lanted at this ſeaſon, will fix themſelves firmly by the - 
dick? beginning of next ſummer, Which will be 2 nd. 

£4 vantage, for they will require but very Keele: EO 

FT watering. * 

than Pruning. 

* This is a Roper ſeaſon to prune all kinds of young 


| un and the heads from irregular and ſuperabundant 
Hoots, &c. 
Foreſt-trees of all forts may alſo be be praned any time in 
is month, to clear the ſtems from ſtrang, fide-ſhoots. 
Likewiſe flowering-ſhrubs,, & c. may now Je bo generally 


/ pruned where they want it, Jene irre rer 
of the head, &c. or low 5 ing wo * 


fruit trees in the order required, cleaning their ſtems from 


» * 294.0 2 4 4 
1 3 57 mag 
® 

- 


8 


i” 5 Sow Plum and Cherry flower, 


No it wilt be proper to put into the ground de 
and cherry. ſtones, to raiſe a ſupply | of. ſocks to 
bud and graft upon. 

Let beds be dug for theſe about four 2 esd let the 
ſtones be ſpread as equally as poſſible, and not too thick; 
cover them full an inch and a half thick with earth. 
Then it will be advantageous to ſcatter ſome dry ſnon 


— ie litter on the ſurface. 


It wilt likewiſe now / be neceſſary to prepare to preſerve 
fome plum - ſtones in ſand till ſpring, to be as a reſerve 
to ſow in caſe theſe now ſown in the beds ſhould be 
deſtroyed by vermin or ſevere froft. 

For that A ee get a good cloſe ſtrong box or tub, 
ard cover the bottom three inches deep with ſome dry 
ſand ; then ſcatter in a parcel of the ſtones; and cover 
two inches deep with ſand ; then ſcatter more ſtones, 
and throw on another covering of ſand, and ſo proceed 
till the box or tub be filled, or as required. | 

Thus the ftones will keep ſecurely till the middle, or 
towards the latter end of February, when they muſt be 
ſown in Pant in as «ns a3 3 


e cuttings of laurels, but let this be done in the 
ioning of this month. 
3 the cuttings of theſe plants be alen, ad, 
| ung planted in the manner Mentioned the laſt month. 
Portugal. laureis are alfo to be ee by _ 
| md che -beginning of this cas 1s full a very good 
40 718 them. 


Propapity by Suckers, 


Propagate by fackers from the roots, all ſorts of trees 
end ſhrabs which produce them; taking them up with 
roots, eater ado | 


n Traaſplant -Evergreens. 
"The beginning of this month is a prope 


WW: 
* Sip” en ts 


er ſeaſon to 


ant various evergreens, ſuch as laurels, Portugal 
= uit and ſuch like kinds into, wider rows 
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Soao Beech Maſt, &c.- © 


ome This is the time to ſow beech-maſt, and alſo tlie only 
W to per time to ſow maple-ſeed; let a bed be dug for each 

a of theſe ſeeds,” the earth well. broken, and the ſurface 
t the laid even... | | Re \ 


ick; Then ſow the ſeeds or maſt pretty thick, and cover 
h. them near an inch thick with earth. | oY 
hon 825 Seeds of various har dy Trees, Ee. : N * 
erve The ſeeds, ſtones, nuts, berries, &. of moſt other 
erve hardy trees and ſhrubs, may alſo be ſowed the end of 
d be this month, See the method in February. 2 
tub, 2 

dry —— —d 

over ä , | | 

nes, „ "The CEN -Hovsz. 

t be \ EMOVE che orange-trees, and all other tendereſt 


. green-houſe exotics, into the green- houſe the be- 
ginning of this month, provided it was not done at the 
end of September.. b 5 

Beſote they are carried io, let the heads be well clean- 
ed, the decayed leaves picked off, and the earth ftirred a 
little in the top of the tubs or pots. 3 
About the middle of the mont it will be time to tab in 


* 


the myrtles, geraniums, and all other g 3 
| Obſerve, — ſaid of the oranges, to _— the heads, 24 
take off the dead leaves, flir the earth on the ſurface of the 
ts; and to ſuch plants as appear any way ſickly, let 
me of the old earth be taken out of the pots or tubs, 
nd fill it up with freſh compoſt. | 2 
la placing the plants in the green- houſe, take great care 
to arrange them in regular order, the taller plants behind, - I 
and the others according to their height, in regular gra- | 
dation down to the loweſt in front; being alſo — to 
diſpoſe the different ſorts in ſuch order, as the foliage may 
effect a ſtriking contraſt and variety, by intermixing the 
broad and narrow leaved, the ſimple and compoundleaved, 
and the light green, dark green, and the other different 
ſhades and tints of colours and variations of the foliage & 
A 333 23 
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the various kinds, in which they will exhibit a conſyi. 
cuous and agreeable diverſity. Th e 
When they are all thus regularly arranged in their 
places, give their heads a refreſhment of water; then let 
the floor and all parts of the green- houſe be neatly clean. 
ed from wet and all manner of litter. 


When the plants are all in, take care to ſupply them riſen ne 
with water; but let this be always done with moderation, plunge 
Likewiſe give them plenty of air every mild day, by obſerve 
opening all the windows; never keep them cloſe in mild heat at 
open weather in the day-time ;. but ſhut cloſe in nights half wa 
of cold and bad weather. to prev 

Any myrtles, &c. deſigned to be wintered in garden. But 
frames, & c. ſhould now be placed therein, and managed ; plungee 
as above, ; 

k Abo: 

| month, 

n . erening 

1 885 Tus Hor. Housg. 5 cold we 

THE beginning of this month you muſt begin to re- hires in 

T move into the fruiting ſtove or hot - houſe the ſueceſ- The | 
fon pines; that is, ſuch as are to produce the fruit for once 1n 

the ſupply of the enſuing ſummer ; but previous to this, them ey 
_ Preparations muſt be for adding ſome freſh tan to 

the batk-bed in the hot-houſe. ; | 

Therefore, if not done in the end of laſt month, let ſome The | 

good new tan be bow procured from the tan-yards, in the your 

- quantity as adviſed laſt month, ſufficient to ſupplythe place require 
of che waſte bark, Which will now be conſiderable, and obſervit 
müſt all be removed by ſereening as below; fo that about the old 
one half or two thirds, or more, in proportion to what the chat is, 


* batk-pit will contain, will now be neceſſary; let it, when 
brought from the tan- yards, be caſt up in a heap for ten or 


twelve days to drain; but if the tan be very wet, it ſhould Give 
de ſpread thin in ſome dry airy place, in ſunny days to the hot 
dry, ſo as to bring it to a middling degree of moiſtneſs: them ha 
for if it is put into the hot-houſe pit too wet, it will be Let © 

a long time before it comes to a kindly heat, and ſome- Jon ſha 
times got at all. in an effectual manner. | much a 
When the tan has laid its proper time, and is duly pre- N 
por let all cke pots that are now plunged in the hat- GY, wh 
Houſe be taken out. e om nit 
Then let all the old tan in the bark - bed be fifted or I an. 


ſereened: let all that goes through the ſeretn be — dane, a 
N | 33 
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entirely away, and as much new tan brought in as will, with 
the remaining quantity of old, fill up the pit again. 
Then let the new and the remaining old tan in the pit 
be worked up and mixed properly together. | 
After that is done, make the ſurface of the bed level. 
Then, when the bed begins to heat, and; the heat is 
riſen near the ſurface, bring in the fruiting plants, and 
plunge them in the bark - bed to their rims, but you muſt. 
obſerve to examine the bed often; and, if you find the 
heat at any time violent, then let the pots be drawn 
half way, or quite out of the tan as you ſee convenient, 
to prevent its burning the roots of the plants. er 
But when the heat is moderate, let the pots be fully 


plunged to their rims. 


Beginning to make Fires. W 

About the middle, or towards the latter end of this 
month, it will be time to begin to make the fires every 
erening; and when there happens to be very damp or 
cold weather, it will alſo be proper to make moderate 
ſres in the morning. 2 CVVT 

The plants will require to be moderately watered about 
once in fix or ſeven days, and the air muſt be admitted to 
them every day when the ſun is warm and the wind calms, - 


Succeſſion Plants. - ma 


#1 11 A of at 
The bark-bed of the ſucceſſion-houſe or pit, herein 
the young ſucceſſion pine plants are plunged will alſo now, 
require to be renewed with a proper quantity of newtanz_ 
obſerving as adviſed above in thefruiting hot- houſe, to let 
the old tan in the bed be ſcreened before you add the new: 
chat is, provided it is much waſted, or become very earthy. 
Sacral Ca rr. 
Give alſo proper attendance to the plants in general in 
the hot houſe, both the pines and all other exotics; let 
them have the neceſſary culture. 1 
Let occaſional waterings be given once a week, or as 
you ſhall ſee occaſion ; being careful not to give to 
much at one time. | A 
Likewiſe admit freſh air into the houſe every fine calm 


dy, when a warm ſun, by fliding open ſome of the glaſſes,” 


from nine or tea till two, three or four o'clock, 


If any plants want ſhifting into larger path let it be 


done, and pl the pots in the bark · bed. | 
en and plunge PY 4 NOVEM- 
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Mert to be done in ibe KiTcurn GARDEN. 
Beans, 


N the middle or towards the latter end of this month, 
I youſlionld plant ſome beans to ſucceed thoſe which 
were planted in October; where no plantation was made 
thereof in that month, it muſt carefully be attended to in 
the beginning or middle of this. „ 
The beans which are planted now, will come in at an 
- early ſeaſon, and often ſucceed better than thoſe which 
were planted three weeks or a month ſooner, -- - 
The mazagan bean comes in the earlieſt, is a 
bearer, a good bear for the table while young, and moſt 
2 to be planted at this ſeaſon, for the earlieſt crop; 
may alſo plant either ſome *ſma]l. Spaniſh, broad 
; Spaniſh, or long-podded beans, or a few of each fora 
ſuceeſſional early ſupply. - : 


- 


Let theſe beans be planted in a warm border, under 
| à ſouth wall or other fence ; and obſerve the ſame method 
mu planting them as mentioned in October, in the article 
JJ EP NET OO F 
e F221 P : "EE Wein HEAT 
So alſo ſome peas towards the middle of this month, to 
ſucceed thoſe planted in October, that there may be a re- 


' - gular ſupply of them for the table in their due ſeaſon. 


But if none were ſown in October, it will be proper to 
ſow ſome in the beginning of this month. 

- The peas which are ſowed the firſt or ſecond week in 

this month, will have a greater chance of ſurviving the 

froſt than-thoſe which were ſowed the beginning or mid- 
dle of October, and they will come in almoſt as early. 

But it is the moſt certain method to fow a few at both 

times: then, if one ſhould fail, the other may ſucceed; 

ad if both ſueceed, then one will fucceed the other in 

A bearing. th 8 . rr 4 | ts 


— 
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The beſt peas for ſowing at this ſeaſon ate the early 
hotſpur ; there are ſeveral kinds of the hotſpurs, but let 
the earlieſt ſort be procured from the ſeeds-men, or nur- 


' ſery-men, the ſame ſorts as adviſed in October, and ſeg 


that the ſeed is new and good. e 
A warm border, under a wall, is the proper ſituation 

to ſow theſe peas in now, and ſow them in the manner 

directed in the laſt month. | | 


Sowing Radiſbes. 


About the beginning, or towards the middle af th 
month, you may ſow ſome ſhort · top radiſh-ſeed ; and 
if they ſurvive the froſt, they will come in early in the 


' ſpring. "4 


There are, however, but little hopes of this crop's ſuc- 
ceeding ; but ſtill where theſe things are defired early. 
it will be proper to ſow a few, and let them take their 
chance ; if the winter ſhould be favourable, you will have 
radiſhes at a very early time. 7 1 

Let the feed be ſowed on a warm border near a wall 
other fence, obſerving to ſow it pretty thick; let tis be 
done in ũ dry day, . Wes ef Eg 

Small Sallad Herbs, _ 
| Sow the different ſorts of ſmall en every ten or 
twelve days, that the table may he duly ſapplied withthem, 

The ſorts are creſſes, muſtard, radiſh, rape, and lettuce. 

Where it was not done laſt month, it will now, for the 
more certainty of raiſing theſe herbs, be proper to pre- 
pare for the ſeeds a bed of rich light earth, in a warm 
fitnation; :; = © by: AE EP 2 Ye 

Let the beds be the length and width. of one or more 


three- light frames; break the earth well; and lay the bed 


lloping to the ſun; rake the ſurface fine, then put on the 
frame, and ſow the ſeed.” : 5 

The ſeed may either be ſown in drills, or all oven the 
ſurface as obſerved laſt month, and covered not more than 
a quarter of an inch deep with earth; or theſe ſeeds, at 
this ſeaſon, ſhould be juſt covered. See October. 
When the ſeed is ſown, immediately put on the glaſſes; 
and when the plants appear, let them have air by raiſing 
the lights, or taking them entirely off, as you-[ee it ne- 


' ceſſary ; always keep them cloſe every night. 2 


9 
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Or for theſe ſeeds at this ſeaſon, may practiſe as hinted 
in September, &c. that is, form a ſloping bed to the ſun, 
half afoot or more higher in the back than in the front; 
ſet on the frame, ſink the back part in the ground, that 
the ſurface of the bed may be equally within ſix or eight 
Inches of the glaſſes; and ſow the ſeed as above. 

you practiſe the above method, there will not be oc. 
caſion to uſe artificial heat to raiſe theſe herbs, exceptin 
ſevere froſty weather. | 

However, where a ſupply of theſe ſmall herbs are re. 
quired, to be forwarded as ſoon as poſſible, it is eligible to 
make a flender hot-bed at this ſeaſon for raifing them, 
obſerving the method directed in January and February, 


Lettuce. 


Loet the lettuce plants which were planted in frames laſt 
Month to ſtand the winter, enjoy the air freely every day, 
when the weather is mild and dry, by taking the glaſſes 
entirely off in the morning ; but if the weather is like to 
de wet or is very cold, let them be put on again in the 
evening, butin very mild weather let them alſo remain 
open at night; for when theſe plauts are kept too cloſe, 
they draw up weak. $7 | 
When the weather is very wet, let the glaſſes be kept 
on, but let them be raiſed a corifiderable height at the 
'  batk of the frame to admit air to the plants, 
In froſty weather keep the glaſſes cloſe, and uſe other 
covering if you ſee it neceſſary. 7 . 
If you have any of the ſame plants under dell or hand- 
gl es, let the ſame rule be obſerved as above. 
Such lettuces as were not planted laſt month, into the 
winter beds where ntawel, ſhould now be planted 
| thereon in the beginning of this month, either in frames 
c warm borders, or under hand-glaſſes, &c. 


All the advanced crops of celery ſhould now be fully 
_earthed up a conſiderable height for blanching, and to 
preſerve the plants from froſt. „ 

This work ſhould now be well attended to when dry 
open weather; break the earth well, and lav it up to the 
2 15 within ſix inches of the top of their leaves. 
In 6: niger. far work, let care be taken not to lay 


the earth up tothe plants too haſtily, becauſe that _ 
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2 occaſion them to rot. j 3 
* | Endive. 8 085 Nd 
oht Take the advantage of a dry day to tie up ſome endive, 
to whiten them. | | 1 Ph 
oc. Chooſe for this er, ſome of the beſt full- grown 
t in plants: and when their leaves are perfectly dry, let them 
be gathered up regularly in your hand, aad tied together 
re- with a ſtring of baſs, or ſmall ofier twig. | 
eto But if the weather is inclinable to be froſty or very wet, 
em, let the following method be practiſed to whiten ſome en: 
ary, dive; which, for the ſervice of a family, may be ſucceſs- 
fully practiſed. | 
: Draw up ſome of the beſt and largeſt plants in a dry, 
laſt mild day, and lay them in a dry airy place for a day or 
day, ; two, to drain off the wet from between their leaves. 
aſſes Then let ſome wheel-barrows full of very dry and light 
e to earth be laid into a deep garden- frame, in a ridge to the 
the top of the back part, ahd which ſhould face the ſun; then 
nain haviog the endive, gather the leaves up evenly in your 


hand, and letthe plants be buried in the above earthalmoſt 
to the top of their leaves; and when the weather is very 
wet or froſty, keep the glaſſes conſtantly over them, and 
the WW uſe other covering occationally. Or, for want of frames 
you may lay ſome earth in any dry open ſhed; raifing the 
ther earth in a high ridge, and ſo lay the endive therein as 
above directed; obſerving in time of hard froſt to cover 
and- it with long litter. | Fe! 2 Ser 
By the above method, you may whiten endive in any 


o the of the winter months, provided you take care to lay in a 
nted iuflicient quantity at the approach of ſevere weather. 
mes But where there is not the convenieney of frames, & c. 


practiſe the following method: 

| In a ſouth border, or other warm dry ſituation in the 
| full ſun, dig ſome of the ground in broad high ridges, as 
fully advifed in Fanwary, making the ſides ſteep for the wet to 
ad to run off: and into the fides of this may depoſit the endive. 

For this purpoſe, let ſome endive plants be prepared 

dry 8 above directed for the frames. 2 | 
o the When this is done, the plants are then to be laid into 
the ſouth fide of the above ny : obſerve to gather the 


leres of every plant up cloſe. and regular, and inſert 


* 
5 

2 

— 
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them into the fide of the ridge of earth horizontally, al. 
moſt to the top of their leaves. 


Thus the endive in this ridge of earth will blanch tole. i 
rably well, without much hazard of its rotting by rain, as Th 
if the ridge i is made high _ ſteep, wet cannot lodge, in lan 
But theſe plafits, in ſuch ri ages, „ ſhould be ſheltered in Th 
ſevere 1 e by a wy of dry long litter, trench 
| 4 all thi 
. Canet. n ſpade 
ays, 
Finiſh landing or earthing up « cardoons as they ad. — 
vance in height. Firſt gather their leaves up even and inches 
cloſe, and tie them together with a hay - band; then let the pl: 
? the earth be well broken, and laid up round each plant chem; 
do a good height. covere 
Let this — be performed in 2 dry mild day, and the tre 
when the leaves of the plants are an ary, other. enterin 
* my” Vee oa in the heart. But 
5 | trenche 
$2 | Agena. ; is _ 
e 
| © Where the aſparagus beds were not cleaned and earthed the ſpac 
up laſt month, it muſt now be done. cut a'n 


This ſhould be done the beginning of the 333 aud were be 


obſerve the following method: cut down the ſtems or one rou 
haulm of the aſparagus cloſe to the ſurface of the beds, WF bed: th 
And let this be direQly carried away. regular] 
"Then, with a ſharp hoe, let every weed on the beds about a 
255 bi Cut up, and at the ſame time draw them all off into ing or r 
e. alley. marks, 
Then ſet the line, and i 2 \ ſpade, mark out the al- the mid 
leys about eighteen inches or two feet wide; this done, the row 
let the alleys be dug out one moderate ſpade deep, and ridge ; 1 
lay a. good portion of the earth neatly over the beds; Theſe 
and nad 5 2 go on, let the weeds which were drawn off the chokes f. 
| ed into the bottom of the alleys a proper inſtead © 
depth 2 0 the edge of every bed be 9 full and veather 
See Oaober. thts . out the f 
2 8 Arnicbelen. | But no 
* About the middle or towards the latter end of thi _—_— 
monch, it will be time to cut down the leaves of arti- e 
chokes, and earth up the plants, N * 
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The leaves muſt be cut down cloſe to the ground, re- 
ſerving only the ſmall central leaves and young ſhoots 
which ariſe wor tar þ from the heart of the plant. 
Then you may practiſe either of the following methods 
in landing up the plants. uz: Bon $45» 
The firſt is this: that, if in a clofe plantation, let 
trenches, about twenty inches wide, be marked out between 
all the rows, and let the ſaid trenches be dug out a good 
ſpade deep, and lay the earth as. you dig it out ridge- 
ways, in a gradual rounding manner, over the rows of 
plants, obſerving to cover the crowns of them at leaſt fix 
inches thick, leaving 'only the central leaves or heart of 
the plants uncovered, and drawing the earth clofe about 


them; but at the approach of hard froſts let them be alſo 


covered with long litter; likewiſe in ſevere weather, fill 
the trenches with very dry long litter, to prevent the froſt 
entering that way to the roots, &c, 7 5 2:6} 

But in landing up theſe plants, inſtead of digging out 
trenches as above, practiſe the following method ; which 
is rather to be preferred as the moſt effectual. 

The line to be ſet exactly along the middle of each of 
the ſpaces between the rows of plants, and with your ſpade 
cut a mark according to the line; by this you form as it 
were beds, four feet and a half or five feet broad, with 
one row of plants ſtanding along the middle of every ſuch 


bed: then the ground is to be dug; but this muſt be done 


ularly bed by bed lengthway of each, di cloſe 
— 25 e the — and at the | an Por 
ing or rearing the earth gradually from the above lines or 
marks, on each fide the row of plants, into a ridge towards 
the middle, and cloſe about the row of plants as above : 
the row made to range exactly in the middle of the faid 
ndge ; the ridge is to be made ſloping on each fide. | ” 
| Theſe are the beſt methods to be taken to protect arti- 
chokes from froſt 3 ſome indeed never land them up, but 
inſtead of that, lay ſome dang over the plants in 
weather; but this is not ſo effectual, for it will not keep 
ont the froft ſo well as a good ridge of earth. . 
But notwithſtanding, if the winter ſhould prove uncome 
monly ſevere, it will alſo be proper to lay over every rid 
«covering of ſtraw or other dry long litter, as alſo in the 
trenches : and this, together with the ridge of earth, will 
ckectually ſecure the artichokes, OE wn ny 


0 * 
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In the above landing up the artichokes there is one thin 
proper to obſerve; and that is, if any of the ſtrong plan 
now ſhew fruit of advanced growth, and you defire to fave 
_ thoſe fruit, they hould not now be cut down; but let the 
leaves be tied up cloſe with a hay-band, and then lay the 
earth over the roots as above, and up cloſe about the lower 
part of the les ves; which will preſerve the fruit in a grow. 
ing ſtate, and will bring it to perfection. 


8 Cauliflower Plants. 


Let thecauliflower plants which are in frames to ſtand the 
winter, have the free air every day, when the weather is 
mild and dry, by taking the glaſſes quite off in the morn. 

ing; but let the plants be covered with them every night. 
When the weather is extremely wet, it will be proper 
to keep the glaſſes over them ; but at the ſame time let 
the glaſſes be raiſed to a good height, to admit a large 
ſhare of free air to the plants. ne, N 

When dead leaves at any time appear upon the plants, 
3 be taken off, and keep them perfectly clear from 
W bs, >; pp , 5 

The cauliflowers which are planted under hand or bell 
laſſes, muſt be treated as above; and if they run long. 
ranked, lay in ſome dry earth round about their ſtems, 

Where cauliflowers were not pricked in frames, &c. nor 
planted out under hand-glaſſes laſt month, as there ditect- 
ed, it may ſtill be done the beginning of this. See October. 


| Spinach, | 


* 


i 


The winter ſpinach ſhould now be kept perfectly cleat 


from weeds: and, where the plants ſtand too cloſe, let ſome 
of the ſmalleſt be taken up for uſe, ſo that every plant may 
- ſtand fingly ; then the ſun and air can come at the ſurface, 
of the ground to dry it, which will be comfortable to the 
plante, and they will thrive the better. 
When you gather ſpinach of the Randing plants, let care 
be taken to cat: only the large outſide leaves, leaving 
the inner ones to grow larger, and they will be fit to 
„ B.. 
Carrots, and Parſneps, Beet, Sc. 
The beginning of this month you ſhould take up car- 
rots and parſneps, or other kitchen roots, in order to lay 
them in ſand, to preſerve them fer winter uſe. lf 
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If thoſe roots were to be permitted to remain in the 

and, they would canker and rot, particularly the roots; 
beſides, if ſevere froſt ſhould ſet in, the ground will be 
frozen ſo hard that it would be difficult to take the roots 
ap at the time they are wanted. It is therefore proper to 
take up all the main crops of carrots, and a portion of the 
parſne ps; the reſt may remain in the ground, as theſe 
zre not ſo liable to ſpoil as the carrots. 

Take the advantage therefore of a dry mild day, and 
take the roots out of the ground: cut the tops off cloſe, 
clean them from earth, and carry them into ſome conve- 


nitot dry place. Ge, 
Then lay a bed of dry ſand on the floor about two or 


three inches thick; place the roots upon the ſand cloſe 


together, with the.crowns outwards. Cover the roots 
with ſand two inches thick, then lay ſome more roots on 
that, and then more ſand, and ſo proceed with a layer of 
ſand and another of roots, till you have layed them all, 
and lay ſome dry ſtraw over tha whole. ee. 
Likewiſe dig up ſome red beet roots, to preſerve in the 
ſame manner; alſo ſalſafy, ſcorzonera, horſe-radiſh tur- 
neps, black turnep radiſh, &c. laying them in ſand as 
the carrots and parſneps. kT. 


Potatoes. 


Where potatoes ſtill remain in the ground, let them now 
de taken up as ſoon as poſſible, before the ſevere froſt be- 
gins; theſe roots cannot bear much froſt, for ſuch as are 
afeted by it, immediately turn very watery, and then 
are not fit to ear. 1 8 

They ſhould be digged up with a flat three - tyned fork, 
there being proper potatoe forks for the purpoſe, made 
with flat tynes, blunted, round iſn at the ends; in proceed- 
ing to dig up the potatoes, previouſly cut down the haulm 
or ſtalks of the plants near the ground, the remaining part 
of the ſtalks will ſerve as a direction in pitching the fork ; 
then in digging up the potatoes, turn.them clean up ta. 
the top and collect them into baſkets, cc. * 

Let theſe roots, when taken up, be well cleaned, and 
laid up in a dry apartment; and when the weather is ſe- 
vere, let them be covered with ſome dry ſtraw, and let 
this be laid almoſt a foot thick over them. yy 

Theſe roots after being houſed, ſhould be from time to 
time looked over, and fuch as have any tendency to * 

| | tenne 


: 2 . rid es. 24 hs 1 | 2 3 | 
RT Tet the ridges be digged up 22 two ſpades broad, 
t 


ie Kress Garves, fy 


tenneſs ſhould be taken out, for ſuch would infea thoſe 
| that are ſound, and the infection would ſoon ſpread, 


* 93. 1 Manure and trench Kitchen. ground. 1 


Now take advantage of dry days and froſiy weather, 


and bring in rotten dung from old hot-beds, or from 


ö dungzhills, and lay it upon ſuch vacant pieces of kitchen 


ground as want manure. 7 I AT 
Like wiſe now dig or trench up all ſuch pieces of ground 
as are vacant; and, in order that the ground may receive 
the true advantage of fallow, let every piece, as you dig 
or trench it, be laid up in narrow ridges. 54 
The method of ridging up the ground in winter ſhould 
de practiſed in every ſoil and ſituation, it being of great 
advantage: this will improve the ground more than many 
could imagine; for by its being laid up in rough ridges, 
the froſt, ſun, and ait, can then have more free acce{; 
all of which contribute greatly to the enriching and mel. 
lowing the ground; and the. ſooner this is done the better, 


Therefore, according as the crops are cleared off the 


| - ground, let it be immediately dug or trenched up in 


8 
0 8 


and one or two deep, and lay them up rough, and as high 
and ſharp as they will ſtand. See Oceber. 

By digging the vacant pieces of ground in the winter 
ſeaſon, it is not only an advantage to the ſail, but it alſo 


looks neat, and will greatly forward the buſineſs in the 


- Fpring, when there is always a deal of other work in hands, 
IT be ground being laid up in ridges, it is ſoon levelled 
down in the ſpring, when it is wanted for the reception 


of ſeeds or plants. 


| | Sowing Carrot Seeds, - | 

Dig a warm border the beginning or middle of this 
month, ard ſow in it ſome carrot- ſeed; to have a chance 
of obtaining a few early young carrots ſoon in the ſpring, 
But ſow only a ſmall ſpot at this time, for there is not 
much dependence in having great ſucceſs; but ſlill it i 
proper to make trial of a little ſeed; and, if the winter 
proves any thing mild, there will be a chance of having 
| foras early in the ſpring. . 


* 
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Onions 


454 w_ © Onions. - Nerd eee 

Take care now of the young winter onions; where 
weeds appear, let them be picked out with care. | 
Let this be done in due time before the weeds ſpread, 
zs they would now ſoon greatly prejudice theſe ſmall 
young plants, eſpecially chickweed, and other creepin 
weeds, which often prevail at this ſeaſon, and ſoon ſpeeds 
per the ſurface. Err LOR 2482 

Dried old onions houſed for winter ſhould be occafi- 
dually turned over, and pick out all that diſcover any 


t. Jedi to raiſe Aſparagus, | 
; Now is a proper time tobeginto make hot-beds to force 
iſparagus, if not done laſt month: the method of making 
and managing theſe beds, may be ſeen in the work of the 
Liichen Gar en in February and December, 
Many of the kitchen gardeners about London begin to 
make aſparagus hot-beds about the middle or latter end © 
September, or early in October, in order to have aſpara : 
fit to gather by Lord Mayor's Day, which always 
. the ſecond week in November. 
But if a hot · bed of aſparagus was begun at the above 
time or laſt month, another ſhould be made the middle of 
this month, to furniſh a ſucceſſional ſupply. | 


5 * o& 1 


The Favir Gabs. 
| Pruning and nailing vines, © = 
TINES either againſt walls or in the vineyard, ſhould 
now be pruned and nailed; and this may be done 
ay time in this month”, © 
ln pruning vines you muſt obſerve to leave in every part 
2 proper ſupply of the laſt ſummer's ſhoots to bear fruit 
the next year; and let all the irregular and ſuperabundant 
boots, that are not wanted, be cut out cloſe :: together 
vith part of the former year's bearers, and uſelefs wood, 
mich muſt now be cut out to make room for the bear- 
ung ſhoots or branches. , 
For the laſt ſummer's ſhoots which are now left, will, 
ia the ſpring, produce from every eye or bud, a youn 
boot, and on theſe young ſhoots the grapes are produced | 


* 


wy . 
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the ſame fummer; for vines ſeldom 3 bearing 
| ſhoots from any but one year old wood. OY 
Therefore the main article to be obſerved now is tg 
leave 4 ſufficient ſupply of the lafl ſummer's ſhoots if 
Ty part regularly from bottom to Op: [ine Oe OO 
Chovſe the ſtrongeſt and beſt fituated ſhoots, with the 


"4 2 


ſhorteſt joints, cutting out the ſuperabandancy, with part 
of the old wood, as above ſaid; and let each remaining 
7 be ſhortened according to its ſtrength. 6 
The general rule is to ſhorten the ſhoots to three, fohr, 
five or ſix eyes or joints in length; which rule ffiould be 
always obſerved according to the ſtrength of the different 
ſhoots: and never leave the ſtrongeſt ſhoots more than 
five or fix eyes, or joints; for when the ſhoots are 
left longer, they only fill the vines in the enſuing ſunt 
mer with more ſhoots than you can find room to 5 in; 
and, beſides, the fruit upon ſuch ſhoots, would be ſmall 
and ill grown, in proportion; therefore it is beſt to ſhorten 
the ſhoots to the length above - mentioned; then ench ſhoot, 
ſo ſhortened, will next ſammer, produce three, four or 
five good ſhoots, wirk'two, three, or more bunches of 
fruit upon each, and the fruit upon theſe ſhBots will bi 
fonnd to grow large, and will ripen well, and in due time, 
and one large bunch of grapes is at any time worth thres 
LS ĩͤ v ee Sad 
In ſhortening the ſhoots mind to cut them about balf an 


inch above an eye, and make the cut ſloping behind it. 


Let the branches or ſhoots in general be left ten or 
twelve inches apart, or moto, but that xt leaſt, y 
Tanke care to prune in ſuch a manner as that there 
may always be a ſucceſſion” of young branches towards 
the bottom to come in to ſupply the places of the old 

naked wood, which muſt be cut occaffonally, as it be- 
- comes unſerviceable. | Ss * 
Never ſuffer old naked branches, not furniſhed with 


2 bearing wood, to remain in any part of the vine, where 


there are younger fruitful branches furniſhing proper 
ſhoots properly feunted to come in to ſupply their place. 
When you have finiſhed pruning, let the branches be 
tailed up neatly, obſerving to lay them in flraight and 
regularly ten or twelve inches diſtant. 
If you have left too many branches when you pruned, 
let that be remedied in nailing, by cutting out the ſu- 
perabundant wood in a regular manner. 
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Prune Apricot and Peack-trees, Qc. 


Prune apricot, peach, and neRarine trees; and this 
may be done any time in the month. | 
jn pruning theſe trees you are to obſerve the ſame me- 
th the thod as mentioned in the former month; the laſt ſummer's 
ſhoots having been trained in abundantly in ſummer, the 
moſt irregular and overabundant of them are now to be 
pruned out, and adue ſupply of the beſt-placed, and moſt 
ck promiſing moderate ſtrong ſhoots are to be preſerved in 
11d be £147 part at proper diſtances, for theſe trees produce 
their fruit principally upon the former year's ſhoots. 


1 The old naked branches which have no young ſhoots 
'« are on them, ſhould be either entirely cut out or ſhortened 
fun: v ſome convenient branch that ſupports ſuch ſhoots; 
4j in? obſerving always to cut them off clole, leaving no ſtump, 
Iman ind make the cut ſmooth. 1 W VET; 
orten Let it be a rule in pruning theſe trees, to let ſome of 
oc. BY the old naked wood in every part be cut away ever year 

in the winter pruning, to make room far the laſt ſum- 


mer's ſhoats, à due ſupply of which ſhould be left every 
'where at moderate diſtances to bear fruit next ſuramer ; 


by and all ſuch as are not wanted. muſt be cut away quite 
three WY cloſe, leaving no ſpurs, A in par- 
| ticular parts to furniſh future wood. HP 


The young ſhoots which are now left muſt be at the 
ſame time ſhortened, more or leſs, according to the vi- 
gour of. the tree and ſlrength of the different ſhoots ; 
which is done in order to promote their producing a 


fruit the year following. ot 
For the principal particulars of performing the opera- 

tion of general pruning of all theſe trees, and ſhortenin 

— ſhoots, & c. ſee . Ft Garde of January a 
Sober. | | a TOES, 

_ Likewiſe obſerve, that as ſoon as a tree is pruned, it 


is | 
roper will be the beſt method to nail that before you prune 
pl . another. f 1 * | a 79 N 
41 Nail all the branches and ſhoots perfectly ſtraight and 
tloſe to the wall, and at regular diſtances; four or five 


t and 


Ie ſu· 


inches or tbereabouts .is the diſtance that the ſhoots and 
branches in general ſhould be laid from one another in a 
, parallel order. | 12 5 Plant 


Prone 


more effectual ſupply of young ſhoots next year, to bear 


—Y 


prepared in a proper manner. 
N 8 


* 
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Now ſtill tranſplant, for the walls, where wanted, peach 
nett arine, and apricot- trees; alſo plums and cherries, &c. 
allotting the three former principally the beſt ſouth wall; 
and let Tome of the two latter have alſo a ſouth aſped; 
and many likewiſe plant Tome of all the forts in wel 
— W — 
Let 'the borders where theſe trees are to be planted be 
an entire new plantation is to be made, let the 
borders be trenched all the way about two ſpades deep; 
and where an addition of freſh earth is. wanted, let ſome 
be added at the ſame time; loam is beſt; if it can be had, 


with a quantity of very rotten dung. 

But where only afew trees are wantet in different places, 
in ſuch caſe, ttrat part of the border where the trees are tu 
ſand, need only to be trenched, adding rotten dung and a 
wheel-barrow fullor two of good loam or other freſh earth. 
The trees ſhould be planted at the diſtance of at leaf 

- fifteen or eighteen feet from one another, with the fem 

of each tree about three or four inches from the wall, 

and inelining thereto: with the head, © 
In planting againſt high walls may plant half or full 
Randard wall: trees, between the common | dwarf trees, 


that while the latter advance below, the former occupy 
che upper part of the wn. 


. © Prune Apple, Plum, and Pear trees. 

: - Prune plum, apple, and pears, both againſt walls and 
in eſpaliers; this operation may be performed on thele 
tees any time this month. 7 .. 2 
In pruning the plum, apple and pear. trees againſt walls 
or eſpalters obſerve, that as the ſame bearers remain many 


Fears in a fruit ful ſtate, let only any caſual worn · out wood 


mereof, or any very mregular or crowding branches and 
decayed parts be cut out, together with all the ſuperſlu- 
dus and ill- placed ſhobts of laſt ſu mmer. 


* 
* 


But it muſt be-obſerved where a ſupply of young bear- 
ing wood is wanting in any part of theſe trees, that ſome 
ofithe' beſt ſituated ſhoots it the haſt ſummer's growth, 
muſt anom be left in every ſuch place; and penaally a 
leading ane to each main branch, where room to train them 
within the proper limits; none of which-muft'be ſhortened 


but each laid in entire; and, according as they advance 
in length, muſt ſtill be trained to the wall or eſpaſier, 


with- 


q 
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githout being reduced in their length in any future prun- 
ing, either in ſummer or winter, where there is room to 
end then. a 2 

For the ſhoots which are now laid in at full length, and 
not hereafter ſhortened, will, in the ſecond or third year 
ifter, begin to produce ſome thick ſhort ſhoots or ſpurs, 
about an inch in length, and ſome not ſa long; and u 
theſe ſhoots or natural ſpurs, and en no other, the Fit 
of thoſe trees are always produced, . | 

But, on the contrary, where the ſhoots, which are laid 
in to bear, are ſhortened or topped, as by many igags 
nantly praQtiſed, they would, in that caſe, produce no 
ſuch ſhoots or ſpurs as above for fruit: but inſtead of 
that, would, in the places where the ſpurs or bloſſom buds 


would otherwiſe appear, ſend out numbers of ſtrong and 


altogether uſeleſs wood ſhoots; and the trees would be oon. 
tinvally crowded with uſeleſs wood, and not one branch 
would be in a condition to bear, ſo lang asyou keep ſhort- 
tening them, and the trees would not produce one fruit 
for ten as in the other method; therefore, ſtill train the 
Aboots or branches as they advance in length to the wall 
or eſpalier, never ſhortened, except where any extend 


„out of bounds. 


This plainly determities what method is to be taken in 


pruning theſe trees, to bring them to a condition to bears 
it ſhe ws plainly that neither the young nor old branches 


are in the general courſe of pruning, to be ſhortened. 
But in the courſe of pruning the above trees, the 
branches in general ſnould be well examined with a eu- 
nous eye; and if, in the full - trained or old trees, there 
are any long, naked, or worn- out branches, not furniſh- 


ing good bearing ſpurs, or are decayed, or in any un- 
fruitful ſtate, let ſuch be taken out, to make room to 


train the more proper bearing branches, and. the ſupply 
.of young wood, in a regular manner. 

When the old uſeleſs wood is cat out, examine all the 
remaining uſeful branches; and, where theſe any where 
ſtand too cloſe, let ſome of them be taken away; obſerw- 
ing to clear out the moſt irregular. grown, and ſuch as 
can be beſt ſpared, and let no two branches grow acroſs 
one another. | i ho CEL CIS = IR 

And all the laſt ſummer's ſhoots which are not wanted 


for a ſupply of wood, muſt now be cut away; let:theſe 


de cut off L cloſe, leavipg no ſpurs but what are na- 
0 | Let 


turally pr 


i. 
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1 ways take care to leave every year adue ſupply of the laſt 
ſummer's ſhoots ; and theſe ſhould be left in every 


© : Let the branches in general be left at the diſtance of 


: Araight, and cloſe, and at regular diſtances. - 


againſt walls, or ſuch as.are- it: 1 
In pruning the wall-cherries, nearly the ſame method is 
_ $0 be practiſed as propoſed above in pruning plums, &e, 
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five or ſix inches from one another. See January and 


February. 6 


As ſoon as one tree is pruned, let the branches be im- 
mediately nailed to the wall or tied to the eſpalier; let 
them be laid in horizontally, and let every one be trained 


FFF Cherry-trees. | 7 by 5 
Cherry. trees may alſo be pruned now; either dwarf 
V | 2 | e 16 n 


r as the ſame bearers continue fruitful many years, let on- 
ly any caſual worn- out old branches, as ſupport but little 


or no bearing fruit-ſpurs, be taken off, that there may be 


room to train the full bearing branches, and the ſupply of 
young wood in a free and regular manner to the wall, 
Likewiſe obſerve where a ſupply of new wood is want. 


ing in any part, leave for that purpoſe, in the proper places, 


ſome of the ſtrongeſt of the laſt year's ſhoots; and alſo 
doch of theſe ſhoots as are not wanted for the above pur. 
poſe muſt pow be cut away quite cloſe, leaving no ſtumps, 
The ſhoots of theſe trees, add the branches in general, 
muſt alſo be traineg in without being ſhortened or topped. 
For cherry-trees alſo produce their fruit principally 
vpon ſhort robuſt ſpurs; and the. branches or ſhoots will 
. to produce ſome of them in the ſecond year, pro- 
vided-they are not ſhortened. | 8 
- The general branches and oceafional ſupply of young 
Wood, in wall cherries, ſhould remain five or fix inches 
diſtant. - 3 | T 
But in pruning morella cherry-trees in particular, al. 


rt of 
the tree; at the diſtance of four, five or fix inches; for this 


Kind of cherry-tree, in particular, produces its fruit prin- 


ly upon the laſt year's ſhoots. 


3 t all the ſorts of theſe trees be regularly nailed to the 


* . 
— 
N . N 
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Plant apple, * 
$ 


wall, tree and tree, according As they are pruned; train- 
ing the branches ſtraight, about five or fixinches aſunder. 
Plant Apples, Pears, Plums, and Cherries. 

ar, plum, and cherry-trees, for eſ- 
„where they are wanting; and — 
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may be done any time in the month, when the e 
4s 0 

By having theſe trees in eſpaliers, and againſt walls 
their fruit is greatly improved in ſize, beauty, and flavour: 
though apples are rarely indulged with a wall, but all the 
others are planted as wall and eſpalier- trees. 

Where the above trees are to, be planted againſt walls + 

| or eſpaliers, do not forget to allow them proper room 3 
Iwarfg for this has been often forgot in making new plantations, 
and we very often fee them planted fo cloſe together, as 
bod i would induce one to think, that —_—_— who. —— 
5s, Kc. mem, ne ver entertained a thought — b 
et on. y larger; for by the time the tree — 
tlittle . jerably, they have met, and incum red, 1 ved = 
nay be one another. . 
ply of Therefore let this caution be obſerved; never plant 
all, fruit trees of any kind too cloſes neither for walls, oſpa- 
want- lers, nor ſtandards. —- 

The proper diftance/for general planing i is this: lot the 
trees which are to be planted againſt walls or eſpaliers be 
ſet at leaſt fiftẽen or eighteen feet — cots 
would not be too much; particularly for a * 
which indeed ſhould, never be planted eloſer; and 471755 
are grafted or budded upon free ſtocks, twenty-brelnct 
vill be an eligible diſtance in _eſpaliers, ,&c 

But as to plum and cherry-trees for walls and cſpaliers, 
fiſteen feet at leaſt ſhould be allowed, but e or 
wenty is a more adviſeable diſtance. 

Let the border, or at leaſt the place where each tree is to 
be planted, be trenched two ſpades deep, and let ſome 
rery rotten dung be dug in; but where the earth of the 
border is not naturally good, let ſome freſh ſurface-loamy 
if it can be obtained, or other gaod earth, be brought in, 
ind work it well up with a little rotten dung, and part of 
the earth of the border. 2 

But freſh. loam will be particularly ſerviceable, if thers 
ne only two or three whey -barrows full addegl to the 


place where each tree is 20 Ou "OT: 
vell in ſuch a ſoil, | 


Planting Standard Fruje-trees. 


Standard apples, and other fruit-trees of alt forts, 


ao be brought in and N time this 
r 


Pad 


* n - — 


* 2 
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Where a plantation of ſtandard trees is to be made, 


either in the garden or for an orchard, the trees ſhouts b 

{et at the diſtance of from twenty-five to thirty * | 2 
feet every way from one another; but fifty or ſixty feet i — d 
more adviſeable, if for a continued full plantation in preced 
| orchards; though ſtandards of ſmall or moderate growth Ast! 
may be planted at half that diſtance. WD 2 clear 
| G Ken 
Nom goover the fig trees, and pull off all thoſeautymnal V 5 . 
green fruit which are now upon the branches, for they are A1 
uſeleſs, and if left on would injure the eyes of the young . 

. tender branches which are for next year's bearers. pf 
At the ſame time let all the principal ſhoats be nailed 1 de 
. Cloſe to the wall; but it would not be adviſeable to prune " | rn 
theſe trees now; it is better. to defer that until February 8 * 
or March; but it will be neceſſary to take up all the beſt 4 or 


43 . ſhoots to the wall, the better to ſecure them from the frol this be d 
oy It will likewiſe, in time of very hard froſts, be proper * vp 
to ſhelter ſome of the beſt fig-trees by coyerings of mats, 8 


to protect the young ſhoots which are to bear fruit next "pi } 
year; for they being ſoft and ſucculent, are more liable _ D 
| Jan ihoſe of other fruit · trees to ſuffer by ſevere froſt, "> ap 
Ly Pirune Gocſeberries and Currants.' a mont! 
Prune gooſeberries any time this month, and you may WW toned, - 
inn . tire ye Strawb4 
Theſe ſhrubs ate often neglected in the article of prun- WWlinted ;-t 
ing; but whoever will be at the pains to beſtow a (kilful e month 
pruning on theſe trees, he will find his account in it about The ma 
the latter end of June and July, in the. largeneſs of the 02uber and 
fruit, Rt} . 2 
"BY F, or if theſe trees be kept thin of branches, and all old y 
wood cut out as it becomes unſerviceable, and young ones Now is a 


I proper ti: 


6 - 5 left in their place, the fruit of ſuch trees will be much 
* ; i that kin. 


larger than what is commonly to be met with. 


The #rariches in general ſhould ſtand far and clear o 4! of th 
one another, at the diſtance of about ſix to eight or nine ere it is 
inches, or thereabouts; that ig, at their extremities. ſed by ſac 
Bauffer no ſuckers from the. roots to ſtand, to come inches, to 

for bearing branches; but let theſe in general be aw beir king 
2 cleared away, every year. ee 35 ach Pi to vary 
AY Fior the general method of pruning theſe fruit-ſbrot The trees 


ce laſt month, January, February, & c. ilicen fee! 


c froſt 


proper 
mats, 
t next 
liable 
froſt. 


u may 


 prun- 
| Kill 
about 


of the 


all old 
Ng ones 
e much 


clear ot 
or nine 
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Plant Gooſeberry and Currant-trees. 7 

Gooſeberry and currant trees may ſtill be brought in and 
planted where wanted; in planting theſe ſhrubs allow the 
{ame diſtance between plant and plant as directed in the 

receding month, and January and February. | 

As theſs trees grow up, mind always to train them with. 
2 clear and ſingle Rem, at leaſt ten or twelve inches in 
beigt. | | q 

'Tikewiſe let all ſuckers be conſtantly taken up as they 
riſe from the roots, for they disfigure the trees and ſtarve. 
the bearing branches, | NEE 
| Prune and Plant Raſpberries. 

Prune raſpberries : this is ſtill a proper time, and do it. 
in the manner directed in the ſpring and laſt month, and 
clear away the cuttings, .then dig the ground between the 

lants. ; yy Ps * 
rlastetides of raſpberries may ſtill be made, but let 
this be done as ſoon in the month as poſſible. - 

Theſe muſt be planted inan open ſpot; let the rows be 
four and a half, or five feet diſtant, and allow three feet 
between plant and plant in the row, See October, Fanu- 
arg and February. - | : | h "4 

Dreſſing and planting the Straauberry- bedr. 
Clean the ſtrawberry beds; and, where it was not done 
N let them have ſuch a dreſſing as there men- 
honed, © | 3 E 

Strawberry plants, where wanting, may alſo ſtill be 
planted ;- dut theſe ſhould be planted in the beginning of 
lhe month, otherwiſe they will not ſucceed well. IS! 

The manner of planting theſe plants is mentioned in 
Haber and September, &c, 


Plant Filbert- trees. 


Now is a good time to plant filbert-trees, and it is alſo 
proper time to plant thoſe of the hazle-nut, and others 
that kind, where ſuch plants are wanted. : 

Al of theſe trees will thrive in almoſt» any ſttuation 
ere it is not too wet in winter: they are principally. 
ſed by ſuckers from the root, or by layers of the-young . 
Fanches, to continue the deſirable varieties permanent 
their kind; or by grafting in the ſpring: they being 
to vary when raiſed from the nuts. | 
Ide trees ſhould be planted in rows, allowing twelve 
n feet between plant and plant in che row, and 

WS = e 
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the rows ſhould be not leſs than twenty feet diſtant, and 
may train them to a ſingle ſtem of three, four, five, or ſix 
feet, and permitted to branch out above with full heads, 
according to their natural order of growth. 775 
1 Plant Walnut-trees and Cheſnuts, | 
Now plant walnut- trees, and it is alſo à good ſeaſon to 
plant cheſnuts. Theſe trees are, more fit to be plantedin 
parks, orchards, or other open places, than in gardens, 
eſpecially in any conſiderable quantity: ſet theſe trees at 
leaſt thirty or forty feet diſtant from one another, 
Walauts in particular, are profitable to plant in large 
remiſſes: their fruit is always very ſaleable in the mar. 
ets, &c. | | | 
Plant Mulberry-trees, Medlars and Buinces, 
.Malberry, medlar, and quince-trees, may now be 
_ , ſafely tranſplanted, 5 
Note. The mulberry- trees are moſt commonly planted, 
and trained for ſtandards; a few trees of them is faficien 
_ for the ſervice of a family, or for variety; but to have 
earlier and larger fruit, may alſo plant ſome for walls apd 
_  Eſpaliers. There are two ſorts, the black and the white 
x4 ern but the black is the ſort to cultivate for generil 
_ ſupply. | 1 
Miedlars may either be planted for ſtandards, or for eſ. 
3 3 but by the latter, the fruit is generally much 
ger. N bi | 
: Quinces ſucceed. very, well in ſtandards, but they are 
alſo ſometimes planted in eſpaliers, to form a variety 


among other fruit- trees trained in that order. ramblin 
2 Directis for Planting. to order 
This being now a moſt eligible ſeaſon for planting moſt By ke 
ſorts of fruit-trees, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that in pro a, 
- curing them for planting, it is of conſiderable import way to 
dance to have them taken up with their full ſpread 0 have ha 
roots, all as entire as poſh ble. Havi 
In planting any kind of fruit-trees, take care always t let the ri 
let a circular hole be opened for each tree, a ſpade deef de any o 
and wide enough to let the roots ſpread freely and equal | 
every way, and let the bottom of the holes be always 
looſened. „ WY £0 : y 
' ” Likewiſe obſerve to let the roots of the trees be alway 
pruned where needful; that is, cut off only any brok- RTO 
© parts, and trim the ends of every long Rraygling root i Pu 
ud Fre 


general, for this makes them more 
R ; q - 


reely * 
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fibres. Likewiſe prune any ene and croſs placed 


Dr i ſhoots and branches of the head, and reduce within bounds 
** any very long ſtragglers and very crowded wood, leaving 
7 the eligible branches in regular order. 5 
The next cautiou is, never to plant a tree too deep; 
fon to never let the upper part of the roots be more than from 
tedin three or four to five or fix inches below the common ſur- 
dens, face of the'ground.o SF 
fat And in planting the tree, take good care to place it up» , 
| night in the hole, and let the earth be well broken, and 
large throw it in equally about all the roots, and at the ſame 
mit- time ſhAking the tree gently, to cauſe the earth to fall in 
5 doſe among the {mall roots and fibres; and when the hole 
b ixfilled up, let the ſurfate of the earth be gently trodden 
w be round the tree. E | 
: Prine Standard Fruit-trees.” . 
anted, Standard apple and pear-trees, and all other ſtandard 
eben ſruit- trees, both in gardens and orchards, &T. may now 
> have have any neceſſary pruning, to reform caſual irregulari- 
Ils apd ties, very crowding branches, and to cut out any decay- 
white ed wood and worn out bearers. 


y large branch grows in a rambling manner 
acroſs the reſt, let it be cut out. | = 
for el. Where the main branches ſtand too cloſe ſo as to inter- 
much fete with, and greatly crowd each other, let the moſt ir- 
a growers be cut off, | * 4s 3 
bey are Letall dead wood and very old worn-out branches be 
cut away in every part of theſe trees; and any very long 
rambling branches and low ſtragglers, ſhould be reduc 
to order, agreeable to the general branches of the head. 
By keeping the trees thin, and taking away all irregular 


general Where an 


1 growing and old caſual worn-out branches, it is the only 
mpon way to have large, fair, and well taſted fruit, and alſo to 
cad 0 have handſome and laſting trees | 


Having cleared your trees : from all uſeleſs branches, 
let the remaining aves be well cleared from moſs, if there 
be any on them. f f 


— 


The PLEasuRE or FLower GARDENS. 
| Clear the Borders. 3 
OW clear the borders from all dead annual plants, 
pulling them up by the roots; ſuch as African 
ud French marigolds, lavateras, China aſters, and al!“ 


| Z 3 | other 


* 
1 
| 
. 
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other of the like kinds 


again. 


Cut down all the dead ſtems or decayed flower: ſtalks of 
perennial plants, and let the borders be well cleared from 
leaves of trees and all forts of rubbiſh and litter. 
After this let the ſurface of the borders be gone over 

with a Dutch hoe ina dry day, andthen rake them ſmooth, 

or otherwiſe may be neatly.digged and raked, 

This prevents the growth of weeds, and renders the 

| borders clean and decent for the winter ſeaſon. - 

They will alfo be clear and ready to receive what other 

plants you think are wanting. 

When the borders are perfectly cl 

ſee where any forts of perennial plants are wanting, and 
let down a Rick in each place for a mark. 


Many ſerts of perennial plants may ſtill be planted; 
ſuch as the double ſcarlet lychnis, double roſe campion, 
double rocket, catchfly, campanula, bachelor's buttons, 
and the like. | | 
Likewiſe plant, where wanted, 
flowers, ſtock J 


muſt be plante 


The PLreazvae, or 


, for theſe never ſurvive to flower 


ear, go round and 


Planting Perennial Plants, 


ſweet-williame, wall. 
uly flowers, columbines, Canterbury 
bells, tree primroſe, Greek valerian, and honeſty. 
This is alſo a good time to tranſplant 
gower, golden-rod, perennial aſters, holly 
. honeyſuckles, monk's- hood and pionjes. 
Nos you may likewiſe plant thrift, London: pride, 
gentianella, double daifies, winter aconite, polyanthuſes, 
auriculas, and primroſes, with many other ſorts. 
Inn planting the different ſorts, mind to let all the large 
or tall growing plants be placed backward in the borders 
or clumps, and ſet them a good diſtance from one another, 
Likewiſe obſerve to intermix the different ſorts in ſuch 
a manner that there may be an agreeable variety and te- 
gular ſucceſſion of flowers in every part. 


Plant Tulips, e. 


This is ſtill a proper time to plant tulips,. hyacinths, 
and. various other hardy bulbous roots, and let it be done 
in dry open weather, and as earl 

ble, for any general plantations. 
Tulips and hyacinths, if they are to 
in rows nine inches aſunder, and the ſame 


erennial ſur. 


cks, French 


y in the month as poſſi- 


be planted in beds, 
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Nor! 


litance muſt be allowed between plant and plant in the 


row, andabout three or four inches deep; and ſuch as 
deſigned for the common flower borders, may either be 
depoſited in a continued row, fifteen or eighteen inches 
from the edge, or planted in ſmall patches or clumps, 
three, four, or five roots together. See laſt month, and 
the ſpring : planting. | 


Lettheſe roots be planted in ſuch beds and borders as 
he tolerably dry all winter; for if the ground be too 


wet, the roots planted now would ret. 


Plant Ranuncuhijes and : Alemonte. | b 


The ranunculuſes and anemones ſhould alſo be planted” 


in beds and borders of light dry earth, for a wet ſoib 


would be apt to rot theſe roots:—let the beds be three 
or four feet wide, finiſhed off a little Tounding, with a a 


ſmooth even ſurface. 


Let the choiceſt kinds of theſe roots be planted in beds 


for the convenience of protecting them in winter, and 


alſo in the ſpring, when they are in bloom. 


la planting theſe roots, let the ſame diſtance and man- 
ner be obſerved as in the laſt month. 


But if you plant them in borders, let them be put in 


{mall patches, four or five roots in a patch, and the 
patches be from five or ſix to eight or ten feet diſtant, 
Theſe roots ſhould not be 


Plan: Crocuſes and Snow- drops. 2 
Crocuſes and ſnow drops of different ſorts may now be 


planted, and it is time all theſe ſorts were put into the 


ground. 


Theſe roots may be planted either in patches 4 : 


rows, within five or fix inches of the edge of the border, 
in the manner mentioned laſt month, n 

Do not plant theſe roots deeper than two or three 
inches below the ſurface. - 


Planting Narcifſuſes and other Bulbs, 
Nareiſſuſes and jonquils, fritillarias, crown imperials, 


| gladioles, bulbous-iris, ſtar of Bethlehem, lilies, and all 
other bulbous roots that are ſtill above ground, may now 


be planted, when time 1 dry open weather will permit. 
8 | 


Arricula: 5 


* 


anted more than two or 


The PLaazuRD, or [Nov: 
i Auriculat in Pott. OS bod 
The avriculas im pots, and the carnation layers which 


312 


were planted in ſmall pots, muſt now be well guarded 


from heavy rains, fnow and froſt when either happen. 
The pots ſhould at this time be placed or plunged clofe | 
together in a garden frame, if not done laft month; and 


when the weather is unfavourable, let the plants be de. 


fended by putting or the glaſſes. 


But where there is no frame to be had, let the 988 be 


ſet cloſe together, in a raiſed bed of dry ſoil, about four 


feet wide, and if the earth be dry, plunge them; then 


place hoops acreſs, and in bed weather let mats be drawn 
over them. : 
Let theſe plants, in dry open weather, be conſtantly 


yncovered, day and night. 


When there are no proper conveniences of ſhelter, the 


pots of auriculas in particular may, occaſionally in exceſ- 
five wet or ſnowy weather, be laid down on one fide, un- 


der a ſouth wall; and place the carnations alſo in a ſuni - 


lar ſituation, but the pots not laid down. 
Seedling Flowers. 'S 
The boxes or pots of ſeedling flowers ſhould be te- 


: moved to a warm ſituation the beginning of this month, 
provided it was not done in October. 


14 * 
17 * 


If theſe boxes or pots are plunged in a dry warm bor- 


der, it will ſecure the young bulbs or other plants the 


better from hard froſts; and when the weather proves 
very ſevere, it will be adviſeable alſo to cover them with 
long litter or with mats.. ö 

| £ Prune Flowering Shrubs. : 
_ Prune flowering ſkrubs and evergreens, and dig the 


_ pound between and about the plants. 


+ - Letnone ofthe branches of two or more ſhrubs interfere 


Cut out from theſe ſhrubs all very long rambling gros- 


ing ſhoots, of the laſt ſummer's growth; alſo jake out or 
ſhorten all ſtraggling or irregular main branches, and cut 
out all dead wood. | | 


Where the branches of any ſhrub grow in a confuſedir- 
Tegularity, or very crowded diſorder, let ſome of the worlt 


be taken away, leaving the reſt at ſomewhat regular dif- 
tances. | | 


or mix together; but let every plant be kept fingle, which 


in always more pleaſing to the eye, except in ſuch com- 


partments where it is deſigned it ſhall form 2 * 


_ growth, and overſpread the ground. 
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8 Flows Gaxvix, | 
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1 


ſent up from the roots of the ſhrubs. 4 


1 1 7 
* - * 


Tranſplant hardy F lowering Shrabs. + ET. 
Planting may ſtill be continued in open weather among 


all the hardy kinds of flowerin r and trees. 
Particularly roſes, honey ſuckles, ſyringas, Diacs, bag 
laburnums, hypericums, euonymus, 2 

mezereons, meſpiluſſes, & c. 


vou may alſo now [ar bladder ſena, ſcorpion ſens,” : 


althza frutex, and ſpirza frutex, with the double. 


flowering cherry, jafrines; gelder roſe, 2 all other har. 
dy ſhrubs and trees. 


Planting Foreſt Trees. . 
Foreſt and ornamental trees of all kinds may now be 


taken up and planted in all places where required; there 
are a great variety of theſe ſorts, both of the deciduous 


and ever-green tribe, for which ſee the Catalogue, 


Let them be digged up for planting with their full ſ pread . 


of roots, and only trim broken or ſtraggling parts there- 
of; prune off ſtrong ſhoots from the ſides of the ſtem, 
and any irregularity of the head, or in the deciduous 


vw 


When the ſhrubs are pruned, let the ground be then 
neatly digged one ſpade deep, and take up all; | 


woods, azaleas Y 


* . 


kinds in particular, large and {; reading heads may be 
reduced moderately, or more or leſs in ſome proportion 


to the ſize of the ſtem, and expanſion of the roots, 
carefully preſerving the top- -leading ſhoot entire, - 


Then let them be planted in the order explained in the- 


Pleaſure Garden for March; ſee alſo the general method 


of tree planting in Otter, Ec. and as ſoon asgplanted, 


let ſuch tall and full headed trees, in expoſed ſituations, 


as ſeem to need ſupport, have each-one or more ſtakes, 


and their tems faſtened thereto, in order to ſecure them 


againſt impetuous winds. 


The Care of new- planted. 8 | 
Take care now, if froſts ſhould ſet in, to protect the en 
ofthe more curious new planted ſhrubs and trees, by lay 


ing ſtrawy mulch on the ſurface of the ground; but this ãs 


particularly to be underſtood of the more tender kinds. 
Likewiſe place ſtakes, and tie tall new planted trees 
and ſhrubs as ſtand in'need of ſupport, eſpecially thoſe 


in expoſed fituations ; let this be done in due time, for - 


tt is a very material article; becauſe, while the wind 
wcks them at the roots, it prevents them putting out 


2 5 new 
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2 


turbed by the firſt high winds. | 
Therefore let a ſtout ftake be drove down 


[Nov. 


new fibres: or at leaſt, as ſoon as put out, where not 
ſecured with ſtakes, they are broken off, or much dif. 


to eve 


ſuch new planted tree or ſhrub, which the wind has evi. 


dently much power over, either by their tall growth or 
large head, and let the principal ſtem be tied to the ſtake 


in a neat and ſecure manner. 
Graſs Walks and Lawns. 


Now let the graſs walks and lawns be poled and rolled, 
for at this ſeaſon the worms will throw up very faſt, and 


make the graſs every where very dirty. 


The long pliable pole ſhould therefore be often uſed in 
dry days, in order to break and (catter the worm-caſts 
about; and the graſs ſhoald afterwards be rolled with a 

wooden or ſome other roller; which will not only render 
the ſurface firm and ſmooth, but will alſo make it ex- 
tremely clean, for the ſcattered worm-caſts will all ſtick 


to the roller. 


This poling and rolling ſhould, in order to keep the 
graſs perfectly neat, be performed once a week, or a fort- 
. night, during the winter ſeaſon. Chooſe the drieſt days 


to do this work. 


Now alſo let the gras be thoroughly cleared every 
where from the fallen Jeaves of the trees: and as theſe 
are now moſtly all down, let them be cleared away in 


OY 


every part of the garden. 


Gravel N. * * 


Gravel walks muſt ſtill be kept neat; let them be well 
cleared from every 3 of a weed; and let moſs 
as poſlible ; for now it will ſpread 


be deftroyed as muc 
apace, this being the time of its growth, . - 


Let theſe walks be alſo often rolled; take advantage of 
the drieſt days to do this; and it ſhould be done, if poſſi- 


ble, once every week. h 


Some people break up their gravel walks at this ſeaſon, 


and throw the gravel up in ridges, to lie in that 


form all 


winter; but I think it has a diſagreeable appearance in 
any garden, no pers} in ſmall gardens; it not only 
Jooks ill, but the practice alſo renders the walks unſer- 


viceable at a time when a foot can hardly be 
pleaſure in any other part of the garden. 


tried it, but never found it in the lealt anſwer that 


— 


ſet with 


It is done with intent to deſtroy weeds; and [have often 
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Digging the Clumps or 1 among Flowering Shrubs, 
| | c. N 


Forward now all digging that is to he done in this gar- 
den. N og 
Let this be done in particular among the ſhrubs of every 
kind that ſtand diſtant ; for by digging the ground between, 
it greatly encourages the plants, and the ground will lie 
clean and appear neat all the winter. „ 

Prepare alſo the ground where you intend to plant any -. 
of the more tender, and other kinds of ſhrubs, in the 
ſpring. 
3 Box and Thrift. | 
Box and thrift for -edgings to beds or borders may, 
where wanting, ſtill be Raced. | 3 

Now is alſo a good time to mend hox and thrift edgings, 
where there are any gaps or uneven places; or take up,. 


ſlip, and replant large old edgings. See October. 


Tranſplant Suckers for Propagalion. 38 
Take up ſuckers of roſes and lilacs, and other ſhrubs; ; 
plant them in rows in an open ſpot, where they will make 
pretty plants in two years time, and may then be tranſ- 
planted into clumps or borders. | 


Care of Beds ef Hyacinths. and Tulips, Go. 
Take care rw of the beds of the choiceſt kinds of 
kyacinths, tulips, ranunculuſes and anemone roots, and 
ſhelter them in bad weather. 3 
The beds wherein the moſt curious ſorts of gheſe roots 
are newly planted; ſhould now be arched over with hoops; 
and in heavy o and ſevere froſts, let large thiek garden 
mats, or ſtrong canvas cloths be drawn over, for if the 
ſnow, & c. have free aeceſs tothe bede/ t Would get down 
and deſtroy many of the new planted roots, or at leaſt” 
would prove injurious to the generality. | 


Preparing Compoſt for. Flowers. = 
Begin now, when not done before, to break up and 


turn the heaps: of compoſt deſigned for flower-bed and 


pots; in doing this, let the clods be well broken, that 
all the parts may be properly mixed. 

Likewiſe provide materials for making compoſts, of, 
light earth, ſandy loam, and rotten dung, blending the 
hole together in an heap or ridge, in a place open to the 
lun, and free air to have all poſſible benefit —— : 


(9103 
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ba | Of Tranſplanting. 


| T. the beginning, or at leaſt ſome time in this month, 
finiſn all the tranſplanting that is to be done before 
ſpring, but partieularly the more tender and curious 
Plants; though the more hardy ſorts may be tranſplant. 
ed any time in this and next month in open weather, 


Preparations for new Plantations. 


Continue to dig and trench the ground where new 
lantations are to be made in this * next month, and 

in February or March, and the ground will be fineiy 

mellowed by that time. | 5 


Manuring the Ground. 7 


Where dung is wanted in any exhauſted part of the 
nurſery where new plantations of young nurſery trees 
are intended, take advantage of dry days, or froſty 
weather, and bring it in. 3 | 
| And where it is intended to lay any dung between wide 
rows of young trees, let it, as foon as aid a, be ſpread 
. equally over the ſurface, that the rains may waſh its virtue 
into the ground among the roots, which will be of no 


mall benefit to the plants. 


5 25 Take Care of new planted Trees. 


Nop let all tall new planted trees, that are in expoſed 
ſſituations, be ſtaked, and let them be tied up, to ſecure 
" _ them from being blown to one fide by violent winds, 
Take alſo great care to protect from froſt the roots of 
nie planted trees and ſhrubs; but this need only be par- 
ticularly obſerved in the tender and choiceſt kinds. 
For the protection of theſe kinds, get ſame dry mulch, 
» erdry ſhort littery dung, and let Pie of it be laid a 
N thickneſs over the ſurface of the earth between the 
Plants, which will hinder the froſt from entering to their 
ots. . N * : 
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The young tendereſt ſeedling exotie plants in beds 
ſhould now be ſheltered in ſharp froſty weather: this may 
be done by placing ſome hoops acroſs the beds: and 
when the froſt is very ſevere, let ſome good thick mats 
be drawn over the hoops. | 

Or, in ſevere weather, you may lay fome light ſub- 
ſtance, ſuch as fern, or peas- ſtraw, about their ſtems 
and their tops, obſerving to take _this away as ſoon as 
the froſt breaks. ; | 

Let all plants in pots be alſo very well ſecured from froſt. 

To protect the roots of all kinds of potted plants, it 
will now be proper to plunge the pots to their rims in a 
dry warm lying ſpot of ground. 0 


— —u— —  — 
The Gazzen-Hovss, 
General care of Green- Houſe Plants. | 
Ee e day look over your green-houſe plants, to 


ſee which wants water. 22. . 
Theſe plants require but little at this feaſon, but the 
muſt have ſome, and alſe give it to them in moderate 
quantities, and only to ſuch as you ſee require it. 

Let all the dead leaves be picked off the plants, andalfo _ 
* the floor of the houſe perfectly clear from ſuck. 


hen the weather is moderate and calm, let the win- | 


dows be opened every day about nine or ten o'clock in 

the morning: obſerving to open them ſooner or later? 
and leſs or more, according to the temperature of the 
day, or whether cloudy or ſunny ; for they muſt be al- 
lowed a plentiful ſupply of free air daily, at all favour- 
able opportunities in moderate weather : being carefut 
to ſhut the windows cloſe in due time towards the even- 


ing, about three or four o'clock or ſooner, if the air | 


changes very cold, or a ſharp cutting wind. . 
When the winds blow ſharp agaiaſt the windows, it 


- will not be proper to open them. 


For farther obſervations on the general care of the green 
houſe plants at this ſeaſon, ſee December aud January, m6 


: 
: 


7 
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The - HoT-Hovss.. 
Pine Apples, 


- Tx pine-apple plants being now inthe winter-beds 


| the chief care at this ſeaſon is to continue makin 
the fires © u every evening and cold mornings, . 
never too ſtrong; in mild open weather the fires need 
only be made at nights; but in ſevere froſts a moderate 
fire muſt be kept night and day: the bark-bed having 
been renewed in October, will ſtill Tontinue in. an eligi. 
ble degree of regular heat, 

And you muſtalſo obſerve to give the. plants wateras 
often as they ſtand in need thereof. 


Once in a week, or thereabouts, will'be often enough 
to give theſe plants water at this ſeaſon... 


Letthe water be given in moderate quantities, obſerving 
for the pines and other tendereſt exotics plunged in wide 
bark beds, generally to uſe the tin-pipe, which is men- 
tioned in Jaxuary, to convey the water to the plants, 

25 Care of the young Pixner. 


Buch of the young pines as are placed for the winter in 
dung or bark-beds, made in pits or glaſs-caſes, detached 
from the main ſtoves, &c. and without flues for fire-hear, 
muſt now be treated with great care: that is, the glaſſes 


muſt be well covered every night and in bad weather, 


with ſome good thick mats, &c. : 
Likewiſe the outſide of the frame ſhould be lined quits 


round a tolerable thickneſs, with dry ſtraw, waſte hay, 


or ſome dry ſtrawy ſtable litter ; this will preſerve the heat, 


and prevent the froſt from entering the ſides of the frame. 
The fides of the bed ſhould alſo be laid round with dry 


- litter; | | 


One thing more is to be obſerved in theſe pine · beds 
which are made in detached pits, unfurniſhed with flues for 
pits -and that is, if the beds are made of dung and tan to- 


- gether, as is ſometimes the caſe where tan is ſcarce, and 


etimes with dung only, the heat will not be of any great 
duration, and therefore muſt be often examined: when it 
is found that the bed declines in heat, it muſt be renewed, 
by adding a lining of more new horſe dung to its ſides: and 


. this is to be repeated during the winter ſeaſon, as often 
Zs it ſhall be found neceſſary ; but theſe beds ſhould, if 


_ poſſible, be entirely of tan; and even then, ſuch of the 
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ij are ſo conſtrued that fires cannot be made, it will be 
likewiſe adviſeable, in times of ſevere weather, to line 
the outſides with hot dung, for there muſt be a due por. 
tion of heat continued regularly in the beds. Ke 
The plants in ſuch beds muſt be allowed but very mode- | 

rate quantities of water at any one time in this ſeaſon, 
* But ſuch detached pits as are furniſhed with flues to 
convey internal heat by-fires, ſhduld have moderate fires 
made every evening, &c. 


General Care of the Hot-Houſe. + 


eras As to the general care of the hot-houſe at this ſeaſon, © 
both for pines and for the various other exotics contain- 

ugh ed therein, take the following hint? 
We muſt be careful to ſupport a moderate fire-heat 

ring every night, made ſoon after ſun - ſet, and maintained till 

vide zine or ten at night, ſufficient to warm the internal air 

en- till morning, having always a thermometer in this de- 

a partment to direct the degree of fire-heat. 5 


la ſunny calm days admit a moderate portion of freſh 
rin air a few hours, by drawing _ ſome of the ſaſhes; but - 


hed ſhut clofe if the air-changes cloudy or cold. | 

eat, Give alſo moderate ſupplies of water occaſionally to the 
aſles plants in general once a week, or when it ſhall ſeem neceſ- 
her, ary, obſerving the difference between the woody and ſuc- 


eulent tribe; in watering always give it very ſparingly to 
uite the latter: as explained in January and February, &. 
Ja, N * f | * | 


— 


D E C EMB E R. 
Werk to be done in the KiTCHen GanDEN, 


Cauliflower Plants. 


OOK over your cauliflower plants which are in 
frames, and pick off all decayed leaves, as they 
appear on them, for they are hurtful to the plants. 
Every day when the weather is mild and dry, let the 
glaſſes be taken off, that the plants may have the free 
a; but let the lights be put on every night. 


% 
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When the weather is very wet, keep the lights over 
them, but let them be raifed a good height, at the back 
of the frames, to let in a large portion of air to the 
plants, EP . vou m 
In ſevere froſty weather, keep the plants conſtantly co- an a warn 
vered with the Blafſes; and other covering (ſuch as ftraw, te uſeful 
fern, or other long litter) will alſo be very neceſſary to the mont 
lay over the glaſſes; and round the outſides of the frame, houghth 
The cauliflewerplants under hand or bell-glafſes muſt | 
alſo be — — Let the glaſſes be either ſet off 

in mild dry days, or tilt them three or four inches on the 
ſouth fide, to remain ſs day and night in moderate open Contir 
weather: or in very fine days taken quite off, but put over days or a 
again in the evening; and always kept cloſe down in- ' for the tt 


be.] 


froſty weather, - + 5 4 
If any cauliflower plants are in beds under hoop arches, you ay 
e fi. ſhelter of mats, let theſe be-drawn over in | 


young, | 


cald nights, but taken off every day, in moderate wea- Let th 


ther, and never covered in the day-time, except in very: in 2 hot- 
rigorous froſt. | N a is ſeaſo 
Likewiſe if any were pricked under warm walls, it jaſt as mi 


will be adviſeable in hard froſts to defend them with In gen 


long litter ſhaken over them lightly. the plant: 
000 | | the glaſſe: 

b | yo Lettuce Plant. be air in 

| 3 : glaſſes cle 

The lettuce plants which are in frames ſhould be un- keather 
covered every dry and mild day, for theſe plants muſt In ſev4 
have the open air at all opportunities. hot-bed, 


When the weather happens to be very wet, keep the 


glaſſes over rag ane; and raiſe them a conſiderable 


eight to admit a large ſhare of free air: Jet the glaſſes be 


- kept cloſe every vol 7 85 but in very mild dry wea- About 
ther, let the glaſſes be off night and day. | is open a 


Let all decayed leaves be taken off theſe plants as of- diſhes, te 


ten as they appear, and keep them free from weeds. kx 
In fol 2 det the plants be well protected wg, it is 
© therefrom, by keeping the glaſſes on, or a covering of br 2 trial 
mats over them. And when the froſt is very rigorous, drawing 
add alſo an additional covering of long litter, over the N 
glaſſes or mats, & c. e | froſt ſnou 
EIS  kern, or « 


a 
** # 
_ * 
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back Lettuce Sced. 
o the v5 S 
You may now ſow a little lettuce ſeed, in open weather, 
y C0- ana warm ſouth border: if any of them ſucceed they will 
raw, WH z uſeful in the ſpring: and if you ſow A little twice in 
ry to te month, you will fave the greater chance of ſucceſs5 
_ though there is FREIE LIE ſowings. 
u | | 
y — Small Salla Herbs. : 
2 Continue to ſow ſeveral ſorts of ſmall ſallad once in ten 
T 


- 


ys or a fortnight, that there may be a proper ſupply 
' for the table, as often as it is required. 
The beſt ſorts are myſtard, creſſes, radiſh, and ra 


heyy you may alſo ſow ſome lap cabbage lettuce to cut while 
* young, like the creſſes and muſtard, &c. BY 25 
ur Let theſe ſeeds be ſown in a frame of light earth, er 
very in a hot-bed, as mentioned in November ; but be ſure, at 

; this/ſeaſon, not to cover the ſeeds deeper with earth than 
ay jaſt as much as will hide them. 


In general keep the glaſſes over them; but give air to 
the plants every day when the weather is mild, by raifi 
the glaſſes on props: the pſants may be yu expoſed to 


the air in a very dry mild day, but be ſure to keep the 
glaſſes cloſe over them every night; and when ſharp 
un-  veather cover alſo with mats or long litter. 4 
oſt In ſevere weather theſe ſeeds muſt be ſown in a ſlight 
FE. hot-bed, See Fanuery and February. 
—_ Sow Radiſh Seed. 
vo About the latter end of this month, when the weather 
p u open and dry, you may fow à few ſhort-topped ra- 
0'- WF tithes, to come in early in ſpring. | 
ded However, as there is but little dependance on this ſow- 
ed ing, it is only adviſed to fow a few to take their chance 
* for a trial; and if they ſucceed, they will come in for 
The drawing early in March; let the ſeed be ſown in a dry 
border under a wall; and when the plants are up, if the 
oſt ſhould be ſevere, you may cover them with ftraw, 
em, or other long litter. See Fanuery and February. 


You 
But where radiſſies are defired very early, you ma 
about the middle or towards the latter end of 1 ! 


ſow ſome radiſh ſeed in frames, or in a hot-· bed. 
Tue beſt ſort for this purpoſe is the early ſhort-topped 
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Sou the ſeed pretty thick, and cover it abbut half au 


the plants appear, let them have plenty of air, by taking 
the glaſs off every day when the weather is mild, or by 
raiſing them behind two or three inches with props, 


C5 ; 859 Webs Carrot. 
Where young carrots are deſired early, you may now; 
if not done laſt month, dig part of a warm border, and 
fow ſome carrot-ſeed, to try'the chance'of having a few 
to come in forward. . ES. 
This may be done any time in the month, when the 
weather is mild and dry, obferving to ſow the ſeed pretty 
thick, and immediately after to rake it in, and in hard 
froſty weather may cover with any light long litter. 


pol If the weather proves any Og favourable after 


. , Chriſtmas, there will be a chance of having from this 
owing a few young carrots pretty early, 


When the weather is open, let a ſpot of ground in 2 

warm fituation be got ready for ſome more peas, to ſuc- 

ceed the former ſowings, 3 
Let the ground be raked ſmooth, and the ſtones drawn 
off; then draw ſome drills two feet and a half or a yard 
diſtant, or three. feet and a half aſunder, if intended to 
allow them fticks, and ſcatter the peas therein pretty 
thick, and cover them over an inch, or about an inch 
and a half deep with ear tn.. 

The hotſpur peas are ſtill the propereſt to be ſown at 
this ſeaſon for any general crop, and you may ſow them 
any time this month, when the weather is mild; but to 

ſucceed thoſe ſown the former month, the middle of this 

month is the proper ſeaſon for that work, or may ſow ſome 
at the beginning, and more towards the latter end of 
the month for the greater chance of ſucceſs, and may 

alſo, about the middle or latter end of this month, * 


/ 


inch deep; or rake it in; put on the glaſſes ; and when: 
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Dec.] 


nonth, half aſunder. 0 
l If you have any peas above ground, you ſhould draw 


opped ſome earth to their ſtems, to protect them from froſt and 
| vet, and improve their growth. | 

alf zu Let this be done ina dry mild day, and let the earth be 

| when broken fine before you draw it up to the plants 


taking | 4: 
or by | \ Beans. 
8. — , 
About the beginning or towards the middle of this 
month, prepare alſo ſome ground, in a ſheltered fitu- 
| ation, for a ſuccefſional crop of ſmall beans. * -# 

now, f you have not planted any before, let them be planted 
, and the beginning of the month: but if they are to ſucceed 


a few the former plantation, the middle of the month will be 
time enough; or it will effect a regular ſucceſhon, if a 
few are planted both at the beginning and towards the 
latter end of the month. 1 f 


ett Ws 1 
bart Let ſome of the mazagan beans be planted now for a 
2 ſmall crop; alſo a good crop of long- pods and broad Spa- 
after WH iſh beans for a general ſupply; the mazagans will come 


in earlier, and the others will ſucceed them regularly. 
heſe beans ſhould be planted in rows, three or four 
inches diſtant in the row, and let the rows be two feet and 


in the ground. See October and November, 8c. - ©, 

If you have beans up, let care be taken to guard them 
from froſt. 3 | 2 

This is done by drawing earth up to their ſtemg as they 


and when the ſurface of the earth is tolerably dry. 

About the laſt week in this month you may plant ſome 
large beans, ſuch as the Sandwich, Windſor, and Toker 
beans; they will come in at a right time to ſucceed the 
ſmaller forts of beans which were planted the beginning 


in at or middle of the month. 5 
hem Theſe large beans muſt be planted in rows three feet 
it to aſunder, at four, five or fix inches diſtaut from each other 
this in the rows, and only about two inches and a half deep, 
ome at this ſeaſon, 5 | 

of If any ſmall beans were ſowed thick for tranſplanting, 
my defend them in froſty weather: and ſome may now be ſowed 
aw 


for the ſame purpoſe. See October and November. * 
. Fg Celery, 


>; 


the rt crop of marrowfat peas in drills three feet and a 


a half aſunder, and plant the beans about two inches deep 


| advance in height; obſerving to do it in a mild day, 


— 


{ 


the ground from being frozen; then you can take up a: or 
the plants without difficulty, when they are wanted for Will © +: 
the kitchen; or at the approach of rigorous -weather, 


together a little above the middle of the plant. 
But if the weather is very wet, or froſty, theſe plants 


- 
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: | Celery,” . es Earth u 
3 SEATS 5 CES planch or 
Take advantage of the firſt dry mild day t6 earth op WY; them fror 
the celery that requires it; and ſee that the plants are This w 
firſt perfectly dx. | | and dry, 
Break the earth ſmall, and let it be laid up to the with hay. 
lants, with care not to break their leaves, or bury the hid up re 
earts of the plants, for that would rot them. Theſe 

. Obſerve, if poſſible, to earth up the plants within four WY . little of t! 

or five inches of their, tops, to guard them from the froſt, dy litte: 
and to blanch them a good length, vill keep 


If ſevere froſty weather ſets in, it will be proper to co. WW. zontally, 


ver ſome of your beſt celery plants for preſent uſe, with 
' fome long litter, or ſuch as peas. ſtraw, fern, or the like, 


Where 


This will protect the plants from froſt, and will prevent that wor 


Firſt c 


may dig bp-a-quantity-and-carry into ſome covered ſhed, — 
or dry cellar, or any convenient apartment, and laid in wy « 
earth, ſand, or covered with long litter, they will be Buri 
ready for uſe. 73 . . 4; my 
a | E . ok, ig betw 
Erbes 7,08 ſome dr 

. | - _— 
1 Ls 2 and if 
If the weather is mild and dry, you may tie up ſome r 
of the largeſt endive plants r — 
This ſhould be done when the leaves of the plants are ” 
ite dry, otherwiſe they wilbrot in the heart. The leaves 25 
ſhould be gathered up even in your hand, and then tied Now 


the fro 
coverin 


ſo tied up, being et ge Ne rot in the heart, may take every k 


the opportunity-of the firſt dry and mild day to drafy up Afte 
_ Jomesf the ſineſt plants, and managed as directed in the and if 
- Jaſt month, planting or placing them into the fide of wet ſtr 
a ridge of earth, either in the open air, or in a dry ſhed, its plac 
or in frames; by which practice you may always blanch For 
enough for the ſupply of a family, See November and tember. 

| January. PE. | 43 ; . p 
* 2 Mal 
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| - Cardoons. 


Earth up cardoons finally, if not done laſt month, to 
hlanch or whiten them their full length, and to preſerve 
them from froſt. . | 3 e 
This work ſhould be done when the weather is mild 
and dry, obſerving to tie their leaves evenly together 


th up 
ts are 


o the vith hay-bands; then let the earth be well broken and 
the nid up round each plant. | 4 

Theſe plants ſhould now be earthed up within a very 
1 four little of their tops, it poſſible; and in ſevere weather ſome 
fro, WI dry litter may be laid up round the beſt plants, which 


vill keep the froſt out; or ſame may be laid down hori · 
zontally, to be more conveniently covered. 


| Artichokes. ; 
Where the artichokes were not landed up the laſt month, 
that work ſhould be done, if poflible, the beginning of 
this; or let ſome litter be laid over them. . 
Firft cut off the large leaves cloſe to the ſurface of the 


0 co. 

with 
like, 
event 


on ground, and clear them away; then let the earth be laid 
aer the rows of the plants in the manner ryentioned in 
1 be laſt month. | 2 | 4 


But if the ground is frazen hard, ſo: that you cannot 
dig between, or that yau have not time to earth them, let 
ſome dry long litter be laid cloſe about all the plants, 
ſeparately, to protect them from the effects of the froſt, 
and if the froſt ſets in rigorous, .draw the litter quite 
over * tops; being ſure. to remove ĩt when the froſt 
breaks. TW 5 = 


Now take good care of the muſhroom-beds, to keep 
the froſt and wet from them. To d6 this, let a good 


ants covering of clean dry ſtraw be kept - conſtantly over 
take every bed, not leſs than a foot in thickneſs,  _ 

v up After heavy rains or ſnow, let the beds be examined, 
the and it you find the covering next the bed wet, let the 
e of wet ſtraw be directly removed and ſome dry be laid in 
hed, its place. 1 

inch For the general management of theſe beds, ſee Sep- 
and tember. ; | WT 


A Hot-bed to force Aſparagus. ENF 
Make a hot-bed to plant aſparagus where it is required 
early, for winter and ſpring ſupply, : 
x Prepare 


— 
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and. glaſſes. 


pe] 


Prepare a quantity of freſh. hot ſtable dung for that But, be 
purpoſe, by throwing it up in a heap for ten or twelve ou muſt | 
days before you make the bed; in that time it will be in WF ;cond the 
right order. ſipping di 
With this prepared dung make the hot-bed three feet reſt upon. 
and a half high, and two or three inches wider than the Jet ſome b: 
frame on every ſide; when the bed is made, level the top, and get ſo 
and put on the earth; but you are not, as yet, to put at one en 
on the frame till the violent heat ſubſides. pegged de 
The earth muſt be laid an equal depth alf over the top of edge on b 
the bed; it muſt be about fix inches thick on every part, onal ſu pp 
and the ſurface made perfectly even, banking up ſome of the wr 
moiſt ſoil round the outſide to ay up theearth. When et the fr: 
this is done, and having previouſly procured the proper reſted on 
aſparagus plants of three years old, (ſee February) they Obſerv 
ate to be immediately planted cloſe to each other upon frames; i 
the ſurface of the earth. The method is this: ſnow, t he 
Firſt, at one end of the bed let a ſmall ridge of earth thick cov 
be raiſed upon the ſurface, about four or five inches high; frame an 
this done get the roots, and begin to place them either in- The n 
tirely on the ſurface, or making ſmall openings, intro- heat of x 
duced two or three inches, obſerving to place the firſt applying 
\. courſe of plants cloſe together, againſt the above little will be re 
ridge of earth; and ſo proceed, laying or placing them days afte: 
one againſt another, as cloſe as you can poſſibly put the glaſſe 
them, from one end to the other of the bed: do not, ſhould be 
however, place the plants quite out to the full extent of appear. 
the bed, but leave about the breadth of two or three Note, 
inches all the way on each fide and end of the top of the the crow 
bed, in order. that there may be room to bank up ſome each pla. 
more earth alſo againſt the outſide roots. frame mz 
__ _- Having placed, the plants, let ſome moiſt earth be roots in 
banked up againſt the outſide roots on each ſide of the But fo 
bead, as juſt above hinted. + : 3 in makir 


Then get ſome good light earth, with which the crowns ' the Kite! 


of the roots are to be covered; ob'erviag to lay the earth The b 
equally alt over them about two inches thick, which con- month, 
cludes the work for the preſent. The bed is to remain in thick al! 
this manner until che afparagus begins to appear through them, ſe 
the covering of earth: then lay on another parcel of earth 
the depth of three, or near four inches; ſo that in the 
whole, there may be the depth of between five and fix 
Inches of earth over the crowns of the roots. Now 
When this is done, then prepare to put on the frames. digging 


But, 


— 


But, before you put on the above laſt parcel of earth, 

ou muſt firſt fix ſome thick bands, or ropes of ſtraw, 
round the upper part of the bed, to ſecure the earth from 
ſipping down, and which alſo ſerves for the frame to 
reſt upon. This is ta be done in. the following manner: 

t ſoine bands of ſtraw be made, about three inches thick, 
and get ſome ſmall wooden pegs or ſhort ſticks ſharpened 
at one end; with theſe ſticks the band of ſtraw is to be 
pegged down round the top of the bed, cloſe to the 
edge on bot ſides and each end; then add the additi- 
onal ſupply-of earth above-mentioned even with the top | 
of the wreathing or ſtraw band, and when this is done, 
let the frame and glaſſes be immediately put on and 
zeſted on the band of ſtra x. ESR 13 

Obſerve, that during the time the bed is without the 
frames; if there ſhould happen tobe heavy rains or great 
ſnow, the bed, at ſuch times, muſt be defended by a good 
thick covering of ſtraw or mats; otherwiſe put on the 
frame and lights, at the firſt approach of ſuch weather. 

The next thing to. be obſerved, is, that, when the 
heat of the bed begins to decline, it muſt be renewed .. 
applying a lining of new. horſe-dung to its fides. This 

will be required, probably, in about eighteen or twenty 
days after the bed is made; nor muſt you forget to cover 
the glaſſes every night with mats, or long litter; but this 
ſhould be particularly obſerved when the plants begin to 
appear. „ : 

8 In placing the plants on the bed, take care to ſet 4 
the crowns of the roots upright, and gather the roots of 
each plant cloſe together; ſo that a bed for a three-light 
frame may, contain at.leaſt between two and three hundred 
roots in each light. hy AY 2 | 
e But for a farther explanation of the general particulars 

in making, planting and management of theſe beds, ſee 
s ' the Kitchen Garden for February. 1 
1 The bed will begin to produce abundantly in about a 
. month, or five or ſix weeks; when they will riſe very © 
5 thick all over the bed; and for the method of gathering 
) | them, ſee February. | 88 5 
* a 


8 Trenching and Akin . : 5 Re 


Now forward, at all opportunities, the trenching and 
þ digging all vacant ſpaces of ground in the Mieke. 


zu ue Favir Gibs? fog 
den, that you may not have that work to do in the ſpring, 


2 a 


when there will be much other buſineſs to be done, that WW - Vines 
could not be properly performed before, WM vice be 
Allo take the opportunity of dry or froſty weather, to i; pruni! 


wheel in dung from old hot-beds or dung-hills, for manure 
in ſuch parts of the garden where moſt wanted: ſpread i 
regularly, and let it be digged in an equal depth, by dig- Wall. 
ging or trenching the ground, one or two ſpa es deep as cherry-t1 
you ſee it necefſary ; obſerving to lay it up inridgestillthe ny time 
time you want to plant or ſow it: which wi mellow and tees by 
enrich the ground greatly, in preparation for ſowingand i frofty. 
planting with the neceſſary crops in the ſpring, and which Theſe 
will alſo greatly forward the ſpring buſineſs. -* bes if th 
Dunging will be neceſſary ſometimes every year, for nailing 0 

ted or three ſeaſons in poor or exhauſted ground, till it WW months, 
is properly enriched ; and alſo in | good ſoils, an in- my ways 

_ » creaſe of dung, every other year, will be beneficial, but all theſe ! 
In this, every one will be regulated according to the explained 

- ſupply of dung that can be conveniently obtained. Let ev! 
The ground ſhould generally bedigged, or trenched up WW utcly nail 
in ridges one or two ſpades deep, as the depth of proper | 
ſoil admits; and the differentcrops require, the long rooted 


eſculents, ſuch as carrots, parſneps, &c. require the ſoil Now is 

to be broken up ſome conſiderable depth to admit of their {Wi the gar, 
perpendicular growth: beſides, by deep digging at lea d ill. gr, 
one full ſpade, or occafionally two ſpades deep or more, Where t 
it improves and in a manner renews the ſoil, by. turo- crowded. n 
ing the top down and the bottom to the ſurface, and Wat luch a 
the crops grow more freely. ae. : Mach gro 
For the methods to be obſerved in the operation of * in: 


trenching and ridging up the ground as above adviſed, . 
ſee November and October. © | Let the 
3 | le tree, be 
of ſome 0 
Thus let 


| iches k 


* N — — R | 
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Prune Apple and Pear Tries.” ©) | 
F NONTINUE-to prune apple and pear- trees again 
( „ eſpaliers, any time this menth. * 
Theſe trees are hardy, and you need got be afraid of I like .. 
the froſt doing them the leaſt dhe through the means 

of pruning them. | S/N 
Fe ſame rule holds good now in pruning theſe trees 
as mentioned in November, Fs 


The Favir Ganven, © 
. Prune Vines. 


— 


- 


| Vines againſt walls, or inthe-vineyard, may now 
wiſe be pruned, and. the ſame method is to be pradti 
jo pruning vines this month as in the laſt. 


wall. trees of peaches, ekkerines, apricots, plums, and 


ep a cherry-treas; may alſo ſtill be pruned; and it may be done 
the ay time ig this month, without danger of injuring the 
and trees by the operation, even if the weather ſhould be 
gand i fot | | . 


niling of them may be forwarded in any of the Winter 
months, without running the leaſt hazard of their being 


n in- ny ways damaged. Obſerve the ſame method of pruning - 
, but I theſs ſorts as in the two laſt months. And as js folly 75 
0 the I explained in January and February, Cc. Fo. 3 


ed up rely nailed up in a neſt and regular manner. 
wh | Planting Standard Fit mu. | 4 e 
e ſoil Now is the time to examine ſtandard fruit: trees, either 


ud ill-growing branches, 


crowded. manner, let them be thinned; obſerving to cut 
ut ſuch as grow the moſt irregular; and where any large 
mach grows acroſs or interferes much with any of * 


e tree, be alſo examined; and where they are crowded, 
A ſome of theſe alſo be cut aw | | 


they will not fail fo produce abun 
ut will always be large and handſome. 


e 


ly, and the 


—_ z 
8 , 
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Theſe trees are rather tenderer than apples and pears; N 
bat if the weather de not very ſevere, the pruning. and 


Let every tree, e as it is pruned, be immedi. | 


n the garden, or in the orchard, to cut all uſeleſs wo 
Where the branches of theſe trees ſtand too cloſe, ina | 


Let the ſmaller branches, towards the upper parts of 


ay. 
Thus let all xinds of ſtandards 3232 the general 
nnches kept . thin and at . bur cg 
0 * 


Take care of new planted. fruit- trees, which were 
ated in this, or the two laſt months, and let their roots 
vel ſecured from froſt, but particularly thoſe of the 

*r valuable and deficable kinds, 


A * * , 
a L * Ju 1 
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bers, in an irregolar direction, let ſuch a branch be tt 
It 4 ; ' * 3 T 


4 5 nds "E 5 | 6 | ' 
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This muſt be done by laying mulch, or ſome kind of 
Aung long litter, on the ſurface of the ground about the 
| rrees ; and let this be laid full as far, each way, as you 
_ + the roots et. 

Support all new planted ſtandard. fruit-trees, where 
- wanting, with ſtakes ; in doing this, let a piece of hay. 
band be put round that part of the tree where it is to be 

faſtened to the ſtakhkee. 
This prevents the bark of the tree from being rubbet 
off when rocked by winds againſt the flake. 
Management of Fruit-tree Borders. 
-Where any of the friiit-tree borders are poor, or of bid 
Toll, or much exhauſted, and want manuring, or to be and a 
;. revived with an increaſe of freſh earth, this is now a 
3 Yay good time to do that work. Ae, a 
| For 


% 


» 
4 


* 


: thit purpoſe, get from æ common or elſewhere, 2 
, quantity of good freſh loamy earth, if it can be had, (top 
Pit) „ or in want of this, other ſubſtantial good ſoil, and 
. Tome of the beſt thoroughly rotten dung, mixing both 
well together. TFF 

Let this be laid upon the border, dug in, and well 

worked with the earth of the border. The ſooner this is 


done the better, for this dreſſing will be of great ſervice to ; 
the trees in general, as will be ſeen in a ſummer or two Ne 
After, but particularly ſuch trees as are in a declining ſtqe. into pl 
The freſh earth, and the good rotten dung, will en- any ti 
Courage the trees ſurprizingly, ſo as to produce large et 
©  fevit, and they, will be fair and well taſtec. the gu 
Or, borders of ordinary good ſoil may be continued in feet di 
A fertile Kate by application of dung only, once in n ut 
| rune yur, PS 7 ESE ſee OF 

Sp open weather, dig apd prepare-ſuch borders, or | 
other places, as are to be planted with fruit-trees ; fo 
q this being a leiſure time, that work gan, be done in This 
„ ere Ta - : 
II In doing this work let thoſe, rules be obſerved whic the met 
we gave in the two preceding months. 7 O20 
I any of the wall trees appear in a weak or ſickh ebruas 
Nate, open the earth about the extreme roots, but not tt l 
5 diſturb them generally, and then apply à compoſt on} raiſe 
” _ freflr loamy ſoil, or rather good earth, and rotten dung os f 


immediately next the principal roots, and towards the 
extreme parts, with will, greatly enlivgn the 


the tree the following year. 
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into places where they are wanting: and this may be done 


wake handſome buſhes, and will bear plenty df goo: 
{ Suit not inferior to thoſe raiſed by cuttings ; See 


be RE A a 2 Ny ee Prune 


dhe Faelr Gannon 3 
| Planting Frais n. 
Fruit: trees of moſt ſorts, may ſtill be remaved ant 
planted, provided the weather be open; but if the weas © 
ther be froſty, that work muſt be deferred till aggther - 
opportunity. N "= | 

Let the ſame methods of planting, diſtance, &c, be 
obſerved as in the two laſt months, and in Fazzary and 
February, &c. ls Fa 1 


Prause Gooſeberry and Currant- treat. 

Continue to prune gooſeberry and currant:- trees; | 
obſerve the ſame method of keeping the branches thin, 
and at regular diſtances, as dĩrected in the former months. 

In theſe trees cut out the ſuperabundant ſhaoty of laſt 
ſummer; ſuffer no branches to remain that grow acroſs 
the others; and ſuch as grow in a ſtraggling manner 

ſhould alſo be removed, or ſhortened, as it hall ſeem moſt 
proper; cut out all dead wood, and very old branches, 
and keep the heart of the trees open. See Odteber and 


January: | | : 
Let all ſackers from the roots of theſe ſhrubs be alſa 
entirely cleared away. ; | 


7 Plant Gooſeberry and — Uno 
Gooſeberry and currant-trees may ſtill be trauſplanted 


any time in the month when open weather. | 

Let theſe ſhrubs where they are to be planted round 
the quarters of the garden, be ſet about ſeven or eight 
feet diſtance from one another. 


But for the different orders of planting theſe farubs, 


ſee October, January, and February, 
Propagate Gagſeberty and Currant-trees. 


This is ſtill a proper time to plant cuttings of gooſe- | 


berries and currants, to raiſe a ſupply of young trees; 
the method of preparing and planting them is mentioned 
in Odtober and the laſt month; alſo in Januaty and 
February. x. : . r 
Nete. ſeberry and currant-trees may very calily <4 
be raiſed by ſuckers from the roots, of which theſe tres 
never fail io ſend up every year abundance; and-will 


January, &c. | in 4 


3 


0 * — 
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- | 1 
Wy - Prune Raſpberries. | 
' Prins raſpberries, where it was not done in Odober or 


. liſtnionth: in pruning t theſe, the ſame SL is now to 
be obſerved as in thi laſt months. 


Nie , Plant Raſpberries. 7 
Nov is alſo A pretty good time to plant raſpberi 
provided it be open weather; the manner of preparing 
theſe plants, and planting them, is alſo as mentioned in 
"the An ank. i See alſo Fanery and 
Eg W Examine the Fruit in the- Pruitery.” 
- -**Bxamine the fruit iu the fruitery now pretty ofien ; to 
den be looked over with good attention once or twice 
K hems week: and all ſueh as are rotten, or beginning to 
removed; for if theſe were permitted to lie, they 
BS would ſoon taint all the ſound fruit near them. 
Continue conſtantly good covering of clean ſtrau, at 
_Teaſt a ſoot thick, ver the frait : and ſecure the windows 
of . Toer on the ine of wet 88 frol⸗ 
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ä ne care f Flower-plant. 1 - 
PSs care nom to „eg the chdice glover-plas 5 
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n is; 
e: A 


and roots from froſt, great ſnows, and heavy rains;". 
6 which ould damage many; ſorts of curious.rg0" 


in pad Ne or i 
hoops, &c. let mats. nt 
be or by dere of Jhelter, lay the pots down,on 


in. very wet or ſubwy went 


and plants; o obſerving eee e 
OD _ particular ſorts. . | | 
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— 8 | 2 
r or das Layers. ERTIES” EI 
No The carnation layers of the curious ſorts, which ate in- 


ts, ſhould alſo be covered in bard rain, fnow, and ſevere 
fell: but theſe plants muſt have the free air conſtantly 
when the weather is open and not very wet. 
Proteding - Hyacinths, Tulip-roots, -Antmones, and Ranun- 
1 culuſe n. 1 5 I 
| The bed wherein the fide hyacinth and talip roots are 
planted, ſhould, when che weather is ſevere, be covered, 
to prevent the roots from being damaged. 8 5 
For that purpoſe either cover with mats, or provide 
ſome kind of long dry litter, peas-ſtraw, fern, or ſuch 
Ike, and when the froft diſcovers to ſet in hard, lay a 
tolerably warm covering over the ſurface of the heds z* | 
bit wherf the weather is lefs ſevere, the covering muſt be 
removed. 2 322 <a pore 
When any of theſe plants appear” above graund, the 
- beds ſhould be arched over with hoops, ſome large 
and thick mats be got ready to draw over them in hard- 
weather, See January and February? |  _. ; 
The more <Curiousand valuable ranuncultuſes and ane-. 
mones, which are planted in beds, ſhould alſo have ſome 
protection when the*froſtis ſevere; by covering the 
with litter, or mats, &c. See January. 


Cure of Seedling Plants, 


5635 Small young or tender ſeedling flower plants, or raots, 
"= alſo demand care at this unfavourable "Los ley OSS 7 


- - Such tender kinds as are in pots, or boxes, may now, 
if not done before, be protected ſomewhat by placing the. 
pots, tubs, or boxes, in a warm border, or may alſo 
plunge them in the earth; and in hard froſt, long ſtraw 
itter may be laid on the ſurface, and around the ſides; 


the ſarye protection of covering may alſo be given to ſuch 


as are in beds. ; N | 5 
Protedting Neu- ante Shrubs. © 2 
New-planted ſhrubs, and trees of the more tender, or 
choicer kinds, ſnould have their roots well protected in 
hard froſty weather, by having mulch or long dungy lit- 
ter a good thickneſs on the ſurface- of the ground over 
ha roots af: each plant... OH IS Rs, 
This work is ſo neceſſary to ſuch of the more tender 
and curious kinds of ſhrubs and trees as were plauted in 
TER | . autumn, 


"as 


% 


bee! 


534 The Pizasunz, r [Dxe” 
"2s bf 4 Y t i 
autumn, that it ſhould not be omitted. now, if it was in 1 
the former month. + ET Ae FE: keep 
Pruning Shrubi, and Digging betauem them, TH 
Nou go over the flowering ſhrubs, and prune all ſuchas ben 5 
ſtand in need of that diſcipline; but let this be done in Let t 
ſkilful manner, with a knife, and not with garden ſhears, Kent 
In doing this, all the very ſtrong long rambling ſhoots weather 
of the laſt ſummer's growth extending conſiderably beyond Fes 
the general branches of the head, ſhould be taken of quite Break 
dats or reduced to regularity ; and where the branches are flowers, 
crowdedina very diſorderly manner, let them be pruned "At th 
to ſome tolerable order; and cut out dead wood, to mak 
All very ſtraggling branches ſhould be taken off or the beſt 
ſhortened, wherever they appear. | | parpoſe 
Every plant ſhould be.pruned in ſuch order, as it may being 
ſtand clear of another; never ſuffering tne branches of loam ar 
different ſhrubs to intermix with each other, for that (; blended 
ide beauty of all, except where any are intended to form | 
a thicketty growth to overſpread the ground, _ Take 
When the fhrubs are all pruned, let the ground be dug pticul 
beten tlie plants; and as you go on, take up all ſuckers, weather 
aud ſhorten ſtraggling roots. 73 N from fre 
Propigutiig Shrubs by Suckers Rom rhe Roots. m_ 
The ſuckers of ſach ſhrubs. as you would wilh to pro- (mallar 
© pagate may be taken up with care, and planted in rows placed 
in any open. compartment : they will make good plants vering | 
in two ear. N | Like! 
| The ſuckers of roſes, lilacs, ſpiræas, and many other campio 
- ſorts, taken up from the old plants in open weather, and double 
planted” out in rows, fifteen inches aſunder, will hardy | 
Make hand ome plants in one or two years dime. 4 where 1 
Prschariag ground for Planting. plongec 
No dig, when the weather will permit, the borders, ati 
beds, &c. in the flower-garden, und the clumps and other very ha 
compartments in the mrubbery, where any kinds of Itter lig 
mrubs, trees, or plants are to be planted... taken ir 
; 2 | . 4 Tranſplanting. : „ But a 
TPranſplanting may ftill, in open weather, be continuei defende 
timong all the hardy kinds of flowering ſhrubs, ornamen- vill be 
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; Bat if any of the more tender and curious ſorts are 
S 1 lanted, it isadviſeable to mulch the ground over the roots, 
| to keep out the froſt. See November and Zazuary.. 1235 
Koll Graſi and Gravel Malts. TIT © 
8 In open dry weather, let, he principal graſs walks abe 
bas lawns be poled and rolled once a week at leaſt, + 
1 > Let the gravel walks be alſo ſtill kept very clean, in 
* decent order, and roll'them now and then in drytopen 
mY weather, 7, VVV 
* Tiebarim Coms 
_ Break up and turn the heaps of compoſt for curious 
are lowers, in pots, &c. obſerving to mix the parts well togetner: 
ied At this time you ſhould alſo bring in freſh S ee 5 
| to make new compoſt heaps,” for theſe ſhould always lie 
* the beſt part of the year before they are uſed for any 
| parpoſe ; the principal compoſts, for choice flowers, 
ay being any light rich earth; ſea-ſand, & c. light ſandy- 
of loam and a ſmall portion of dry rotten dung; all well 
ils dlended together in an heap; - e 
_ | Te Care of Plants in Pots, © $4: 


Take good care now of all ſuch fhrubs as are in pot 
pmticularly the more tender kinds; to defend theminfevers” 
weather. That in order to protect the roots the better 
from froſt, let the pots of ſhrubs in general, if not done 
before, be plunged to their rims in a dry warm ſpot. 

And the more tender and curious kinds, fuch as any 


0- {mall arbutus, magnolias, ciſtuſts,  &c. Ih pots, ſhould'be 
5 placed in deep frames to have occaſional ſnhelter of co- .. 


vering in froſty weather. 
Likewiſe the pots of double-rockets, double roſe- 


j 


1 campion, doubly ſcarlet lychnis, double ſweet-williams, 
1 double wall- flowers, and double ſtocks, and all other 
hardy perennial fibrous-rooted plants in pots, ſhould, 


where not done laſt month, be, the beginning of this, 
plunged to their rims in a dry warm ſpot of ground. 
By plunging theſe plants in the earth it prevents the froſt 
entering the fides of the pots to hurt their roots; andiin 
f very hard froſts it will be proper to lay ſome dry long 
| litter lightly over all their tops; but this muſt always be 
taken immediately of when the froſt is leſs ſevere. - 
But where there are any frames to ſpare, and the pots 
with the above fibrous-rooted plants placed in them, and 
ended occaſionally with glaſfes or other covering, it We: 
vill be of great advantage. £ BEET. © 
A224 Pruze 
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ns now a proper time to prune all forts of foreſt and 


Procure young ſets of two or three Ar old from the nur. 
| aſunder in the row: 


| 2 
I 5 5 f : 22 7 
Continue the care of the moſt curious and tender kinds 


The Nov. n [Dee. 
- ad. 3s 1 : Prune Foreft- trees.” 1 4 | 


ornamental trees where neceſſary, obſerving to trim up 
All large fide ſhoots and boughs from the ſtem, and low 
fragg ing under branches of the head, for that may be 
per ormed in froſty weather when little other bufineſs can 
| one. 22 | 
22 TY Plant and plaſh Heiages. 
This is a proper time to plant any forts of hedges of the 
_ deciduous kinds particularly: ſuch as hawthorn,beech,elm, 
_ elder, horn-beam, herbery, privet, black-thorn or ſloe; 
ſery, and plant them fix or eight inc 
, alſo plant alder, willow and poplar hedges, in moiſt, or 
' watery ſituations, either by planting ſmall cuttings, or 
barge truncheons a yard or two long, particularly the 
willow and alder; alſo alder by cuttings. 
HFledges for outward fences are commonly either 
pPlanted in the fide or top of a raiſed bank formed with a 
. ↄ // K. 


Where fence hedges are grown up tall, rude, and thin 


or naked at bottom, they ſhould now be plaſhed, or laid 
down in ſuch a manner as to render them thick in every 
| part, performed by gaſhjng the lower parts of the larger 
lems, &c. and lay them down horizontally between others 
left erect for growing ſtakes, cut even at top four or five 
WS Rs r 


f. 1 


The Nuss zT. 


© FNONTINUE in open weather to dig the ground 

| between the rows of trees ard ſhrubs; take care 
ol the roots of the plants, and as you proceed in the dig- 
ging, let all weeds on the ſurface be buried properly to 
GG i 

1 - New-planted Trees. 


of new planted young trees: where they were not mulched 


in November, ſet ſome now be laid between the rows, and 


'cloſe up to the bottom of their ſtems, to protect the 
roots from being hurt by ſevere froſt. 


Let 


opport 
vet lik 


Carr 
it, and 


Let the ſteins of all new planted tall trees be now pro- 


rmer month, 8 * 
n Eh Tees. * | 
1 Tak alſo of th ok ith otic ; they, i. 
y be ake care e tender ing exotics ; „ 


wle young, require ſome' ſhelter in ſevere weather. 
Let theſe be now protected in hard froſts, in the man- 
ner directed laſt month, but never ſuffer the covering of 
any kind to remain a day longer than there is an abſolute 
occaſion. _ | | ore r 
The beds of tree. ſeeds, berries and acorns, which wers 
ſown in October, or the beginning of laſt month, would be 
greatly benefited if in rigorous froſty weather they could be 
covered with peas-ſtraw, fern, or other dry long litter. 
This ſhould be practiſed. before the froſt has far pene- 
trated into the ground; but in particular to the beds of 


—_ 


ground, and the froſt'would very much affect tem. 
Pienolia. Diggings and Manurin g. 


to be planted with the trees, ſhrubs, &. in the ſprings 
In doing this, let the ground be laid up in ridges; 2 g 
| froſt will thus have more power to mellow, and rain Jeſs 
opportunity to over wet itz for the-ridges will not detain 
vet like ground laid perfectly flat. | a 
Carry dungralfo to ſuch vacant compartments as want 
it, and ſpread it of an equal thickneſs over the ſurface of- - 
the ground, ,and let it be digged in regular. - - 1 


Fepag ate Trees am Shrubs... 


of hardy trees and ſhrabs, and tranſplant ſuekers; and for 


| months, and January and February. - 


: Nootedt young Trees and Plant. 

| Give: protection to young, more tender, and curious 
trees, ſtrubs and : plants in froſty weather. 

Any in pots may be placed either in frames to have 

Helter with the glaſſes, & c. or under an awning to beco- 


hould be plunged in the ground in a dry ſheltered 
OW | EE OO The 


mY 
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y ſupported with ſtakes, where it was omitted in the 


acorns, for theſe very ſoon ſhoot after committedto the- 1 


Forward the trenchiog of ſuch pieces of ground 38 ares" 


| You may ſtill continue to make layers and plant cuttings ' 


the method of treating each, ſee the- two- preceding 


vered with-mats z or all other more hardy kinds in _ of 


t 
The Ga M-Hovsz. 


neee. to take advantage of every ſine day, 
when the weather is open, to admit fre ſn air to 

Plants in the green-houſe: for this, notwithitanding the 
unfavourableneſs of the ſeaſon, is a very neceſſary article 
for the benefit of the plants in general: if they are kept 


too cloſe, it will not only occafion the leaves of the plants 


to change to à ſiekly colour, but alſo rentler the plants 
4 2 tender and weak; and their leaves, by that means, 
will alſo be very apt to drop. 1 
Therefore every day, when the weather is mild, and 
We wind not 'ſharp, let the windows be opened about 
nine or ten o'clock in the morning, and ſhut again about 
three or four in the afternoon, or ſooher, if the air be - 


Comes too cold. 


Zut never omit giving a large ſhare of freſh air every 
Fanny day in mild: er e | 


= Note. © It will not at this ſeaſon be proper to allow the 


een-houſe any freſh air in foggy or very wet days; at 
ch times let the houſe be kept quite Clofe.' | 
In ſevere froſt the windows muſt never be open, 
In continued ſevere froſty weather, great care muſt he 
taken to ſecure the door and windows of the green- 
houſe in ſuch a manner as the froſt cannot enter that way 
to affect the plane. 1 
Pherefore, in the time of very ſharp froſt, the window - 
Mutters, if any, ſhould be ſhut cloſe every night; and, for 
the greater ſecurity, it will alſo be very 4g nail up 
cats againſt all the ſhutters; or in default of ſhutters, 
apply an eligible defence of large thick mats againſt all 
the glaſſes above and bel. 
- > Likewiſe, when the froſt happens to be very ſevere, it 
will, for the better protection of the plants, he adviſeable 
to make a ſmall fire if there is the accommodation of flues, 
which are very neceſſary in every good green houſe, both 
as an occaſional defence againſt the rigohrs of froſt, and 
to expel great damps in foggy weather; hut in defett of 
Hues, in hard froſts, make all fire in ſome convenient 
utendil, and place it within ſhe green-houſe, kept diſtant 
from the plants} very moderate, and. ſhifted to different 
parts of the houſe; always obſerving to move ſome of 
the plants from that where the fire is placed. 


i The GIN Yours. - $39. 


In cn-hoodes) not furniſhed with flues, A Buzaglo 
ſtove, in which to make moderate fires in froſty weather, 
would prove very beneficial. 


day, But theſe fires in either method ſhould never be made | 
the in the green- houſe, unleſs the froſt is extremely levere 3 
the and never kept longer than there appears to be an abſolue 
icle neceſſity; aud occaſionally ih very foggy weather, and 
= | after great thaws, to 12 55 the damps. See Wee — 
an 
_ Ty Watering Green-houſe Plants... 

3 

Water muſt now and then be given to the Rader in 

om the green-houſe, for moſt of the wondy: kinds will re- 
out quire it at due times, W 
— But in watering tbeſe plants, make it always a rule 15 
be · | this ſeaſon to give only a moderate quantity to each 

| pot or tubat a time ; for if they are once over-watered at 
wy this ſeaſon of the year, ſo as to render the earth very wet, 
He'd it will remain ſo for a long time, moſt aſſtiredly-occafion- 
the the-plants to drop their leaves, eſpecially the orange and > + 
4 lemon-trees, and totally deſtroy 7 nia of the more ten- 
= der kinds. 
fi For that reaſon, let particular care be taken im water- - 
Toy ing, to do it with moderation, and to give the water only” 


to ſuch pots or tubs as are in want of that article. 
The aloes, and other ſucculent plants, maſt now be 
very ſeldom and alſo very ſparingly watered: for mach 
moiſture at this ſeaſon would rot theſe kinds of- Pho. 
dee e February. 


det te les chi 8 


The green-bouſe plants in general mould r now ber 
perſeftly clear from decayed leaves, for this is neceſlary - 
$0 preſerve their health as well as beauty. 

Rae "ap ſoon as ſuch leaves appear upon the” 
plants, lat them n immediately be removed; and alſo cut 
out any decayed 8 and dend wood chat may from 
. to time app 
reen dete figor bold now be frequently dane. 
dead leaves which drop from the plants. 
| 92 farther obſervations on the genera) culture of the 

Seen-houle 228 in this Tg ſee Jauuag, As. 3 
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35 Tas Hor. Housz. £4 
Care of the fruiting Pines and other Plants in the Het bas. 
ONTINUE great attention at this ſeaſon to the fruit 


C ing pines and all other tender exotics in the hor. 
Houſe, to ſupport a good fire every night, and cold morn. 
angs, and give occaſional waterings, and freſh air, as ex. 
Plained below.. GR 

| Every evening, about three, four or five o'clock, ac. 
Cording.en the temperature of the weather, continue to 
make the hot-hoyſe fires; obſerving, as ſaid laſt month, 
never to make the fire too ſtrong, ſo as to render the heat 
of the wall of the flues anywiſe violent, for that would 


' Prove of bad conſequence to the pines and other plants, 


Tou arelikewiſe now to obſerve, as adviſed laſt month, 
that in very cold weather, the hot-houſe fires muſt be con- 
tinuedalſointhe morning, and ſometimes, in ſevere froſts, 
and no ſun, they muſt be ſupported all day long. 


© The. perſon who attends the fires, ſhould always the 


N 


Y Ja 
x 


* 


* 


* 


1 


laſt thing before he goes to bed, examine them, and add 
more fyel if it is wanted; nothing is ſo proper for this 
e- as coals or cinders, becauſe of the regularity and 
uration of their heat; yet wood, turf, or peat will do, 
In default of coals, but requires more attendance to aug- 
„„ gp REN 3 
The bark bed heat is alſo at this time moſt eſſential: but 
if this was renewed in October with a full ſupply of freſt 
tan, it will probahly be ſtill in a r ſtate of heat; if, 
however, that is conſiderably decreaſed, let it be revived 


dy forking up the bark, as directed in Fanzary. 


AY 


* 


The top · glaſſes of the hot-houſe ſhould ac his ſenſonbe 


Covered every night inſevere froſts, either with ſhutters or 
mats: but the readieſt method of covering is with a large 


painted canvas cloth, ſuch. as N made out of a 
rge ſail- cloth: but this ſhould, if poſſible, be made to 


roll upon one or more poles extending the length of the 
hot-houſe, and about three inches thick, and by the 


means of pullies and a-xope, contrived to draw or roll 


* = : 1 . — * 5 Ty) 

. 46 take down and put up- 

By «S 2 4 * 7 , I % * 8 5 * * | 4 0 s 2 — 
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up, and let down, at pleaſure; which is much more con- 
venient than large unwieldy ſhurters, which are ſometimes 
uſed, and which require almoſt an hour's work every day 


- 


| Though 
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Though chere. is ſome inconvenience attends this ſort 
of covering in ſtormy weather, by the wind . and 


daſhing the canvas againſt the glaſſes, and breaking 


| Sriucceſſan Pine. 

The ſucceſſion pine - plants in the pit or ſucceſſion - houſe, 
ſhould have the fame care taken of them as directed above; 
the management of theſe and the fruiting -plants is the 
ſame, only obſerving to make the fires in general rather 
more moderate, or as regular as poflible, which, if not 

obſerved, may force them into a fruiting ſtate at an im- 
proper time; to prevent which, the greateſt care ſhould 

taken, until they have acquired ſuch a proper degree 
of growth as to be able to produce handſome ſized fruit, 
which they are not capable of until they are two years 
old; at which age they, in October, ſhould be placed in 
the fruiting-houſe, or where it is intended they ſhall pro- 
duce their fruit. 3 

MPatueriaę and Giving Air. 

The pines and other plants in the hot-houſe will ſtill 
require to be now and then watered. | 7 WW 
But in watering them, eſpecially the pines, take care 
to do it moderately,” and not oftener at this ſeaſon than 
about once a week. * 

When there happens to come a fine ſunny calm day, it 
will be proper to admit ſome freſh air into the hot-bouſe, 
by ſliding ſome of the glaſſes a little way open, from ten 
or eleven, to two o'clock but be ſure to ſhut them again 
in due time, and eſpecially if the weather alters to Cloudy, 
or ſhortly cold. e ee 5 


1 Young 766 Throw: op a Wk 
oſe young pine plants which are plu in dung or 
bark-beds . Getacked from the ſtove depa x Jy 
muſt have a very careful attendance at this ſeaſon; the 
heat of the bed muſt be duly kept up by applying a linin 
of new horſe· dung to the ſides, as often as the bed decreaſ $ 
much in its heat. 3 8 . 
The glaſſes alſo muſt be covered every night, and in all 
bad weather with mats or ſtraw ; and ſome ſtraw or other 
dry litter ſhould likewiſe be laid cloſe round about the 
| Outlides of the frame. r. 
Early Ki rans in the Hot-houſe, ©) 
In the beginning, or any time in this month, you may 


n 


— 


a - e 


, - - _- * 
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: yield their produce at an early and acceptable Sas... 
The method of planting them is mentioned in Zanuary, 
Eat Cucunibers in rbe Hot-houſe. 
- You may likewiſe fow ſome Cucumber ſeed in 


and plunge them inte the bark-bed in the — ; 


the plants may be tranſplanted into boxes; this may be 
done fot a trial; which, if-rhiey — at 
à very early feaſpn, - | Soak 


I have obſerved, that cucumber: plants ſucceed ratber 


beſt in the hot - houſe, v hen tire boxes wherein they grow 

are erected within a foot or eighteen inches of the top 
glaſt and towards the higheſt or back parts, juſt or nearly 

dver the back alley, not to hade or aunnoy the plants below. 

But, however, where this cannot be cHwenienly done, 


luer the boxes de placed in the mzaner toned in J - 
77 3 = . ; 0 q «4 L 


_ © Youmay Hkewile, in chis or next monttt, place-pots of: 
roſe-treesin the hot-houſe ʒ ana alſo honeyſuckles, and ſuch - 


B other mall flowering ſlirubs as you de ſre, by way of cu-- 


4 
> 4% 


A 


i 
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| nolit y, to blow early. See Fanuary and Febrn 


early ſummer 
- Fanunculus, &c. plant them in pots of light earth. an inch 
or two deep, and place them any where in the hot- houſe, 


ary. 
Far Pinks-in tha Hat-houſe. © 


Pots Arne rnations or any other ſuch like kinds of 


flowers, may alſo be placed ia the hot-houſc towards the 
latter end of this month, to produce ſume early flowers, - 
Barb bulbous ang tubrrous Floaners in tbe Hot-houſe. 
- Likewiſe may introduce pots or boxes plasted with- 
ſpring blowing. bulbous and.iuberous rooted flowers in 


For this pur poſe ma have the dwarf rarly talips, any > 


_ fort of hyacigtþs palyanthps.oarcifſus, common narcillus, 1 
Jonquils, ſpricg: erocus, and any other of the ſpring and: 


wering balbs. Likewiſe anemones, and“ 


| ive very moderate waterings, and they will blow agreea- 
Bag at aa early Hasen. | NE tl 

ia is the Hot-bouſe, 

Grape vines planted along the outſide of the front of 

the hot-hovſe, three feet ſix inches aſunde ty and the ſtem 

vor main ſhoot being left of ſome conſiderable 2 

10 

ftont, 


_ each condutied throug a hole in the upright 


nnd place them in the hot · houſe; by which means they will 


> 
. 
1 [ | 


front, in 


' fide and 


early gr. 

They 
winter, 
the year 
ground; 
to prote! 
hay or f 

Or po 
hot-hou! 


Prep 
In this 
trees in! 
ing depa 


duce ear 


are pea 
plums, : 
ries, an 

Obſer 
planted, 
departm 
caſiopall 
that are: 
in great 
removed 
ſame ye: 
againſt t 
glaſſes te 
ing, &c. 
trees in! 
trained 
at ſix or 
ſome in 
full tan 
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front; into the hot houſe, where being trained up the in- 


ide and under the floping glaſſes, they will bear fine 


early grapes, with very little trovtble. - . 


They will only require an annual pruning early in 


winter, and a ſummer dreſſing, to regulate the ſhoots of 


the year: each as, direQed for the, ripes..in. th open 
ground; obſerving at this time, it is proper, in 1 
to protect the out ſide ſtem, by wrapping them round with 
hay or ſtraw- bands, &c, Ea nfs SOT INS 

Or pots of bearing vines may be introduced into the 
hot-houſe the latter end of this, or in next ment. 


Preparing for forcing Fruit«trees in Hot: walks, &c. 


ſe vines, 


In this month you may begin to prepare for forcing fruit | 


trees in hot-walls, vineries, warp bar, and other forc- 


ing departments by. fire, or bark-betl, &c. or both, to pro- 


' duce early fruit; and the ſorts of trees for .this purpoſe 
are peaches, nectarines, apricots, cherries, vines, figs, 
plums, and occaſionally gooſeberries, currants, raſpber- 


ries, and AIſo ſtrawberry plants. 


"8 


Obſerving the trees of all the above ſorts. may now be | 


planted, if not done before, in the borders of the forcing 


departments, and ſome alſo in pots to remove therein de- 
cafionally : and for which purpoſe have ready e 
in 


that are arrived to a bearing ſtate, which may be obta 


* ” 


in great perfection in moſtof the public nurſeries; and if 


removed with balls, the better, eſpecially if for forcing the 
ſame year; generally plant a principal ſupply of wall-troes 
9 the backs wall, and fome againſt the upright-fromt 
gla 


fles ten feet aſunder; having a trellis of Night thin rail- 
ing, & c. erected, on which to train the branches of tbe 


trees in regular order; and thoſe in front have the branches 
trained under and parallel to the top or inclined glaſſes, 


at ſix or eight inches diftarice therefrom ; and plant alſe 


ſome in ſmall headed ſtandards, both as dwarf, half and 
full tandard trees, eſpecially duke cherries © 


| ) 
Towards the end of this month, put on all the glaſſes 
of theſe forcing departments, to deſend the trees from the 
weather, preparatory to forcing, which may be com- 


menced the middle or. latter end of January, by making 
fires and bark · beds in the different forcing places, or by 
bark-bed or dung heat, in a pit within 
dung below, and bark above. 


ide; or by Hot. 
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1 common. 
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TREE S AN D. SHRUBS; 


Gee in moſt of the common N 8 ſoy 
the furniſhing Noblemen and Gentlemens Gardens and Plantations, 


Firſt, of N Kinds, which are thoſe that ſhed their Leaves 


in Winter. 
| Taller growing deciduous Tri and Sano, 
"T4 1 | | Large. 
The tri orned, © Biech; common White, 
Water, ſingle ſeeded, 1 Black — 
© Thoroleſs, Peplar lea ved, 
Acacia, falſe. Canada. 
Ab, common, Beech, common, 
oh Flowering, - DTD x American. 
Manna; 2 \camare, common, 
White American. Stripe lea ved. 
- Black American. Plane, oriental, 


Occidental of Virginiss, 


Maples, common, F Spanifh. or middle. 

Aſh leaved, : = common, 

; Red flowering, American black, 

Sir Charles Wager's kart, Siberian. 
Norway, 5  Zabwrnum, common- 
Penfylraniang. +/+ Scotch, 

Sugar juie ICAr * Striped | leaved. | 
Montpelier . Auber, ſweeet ns - 


With. — 5 Lac, or varniſh tree. 


me, common, 


Virginia hop, Red twigged, 7 
- American flowering, ; Pennſylvanian. 
— Faſtern. 5 7, deciduous Americas. 
— Great e ata Py 
Nottingham or Ecg F. Alas, ck 
| New England. ' ite, or Abel-tree, - 
| ae _ fweetz © Carolina poplar, 
| ved Spanift, | -Aſpen-tree, or tre mblingpoplar, 
Poor ® the horſe, common, _ Balſam. poplat, - 
* jet lowering, Various lea ved poplar, 
. Yellow. | 8 r poplar. 
Walt, —— Arbor Judæ, European, 
ha fr. mg black, American. 9 
N er- * — leaved, -. | 
Glatinous den, , 


Rougd 


C of 


Round! 
* 
In, Eng 

8 
Dutch, 
© Blotche 
Americ: 
Hamameli. 
Perfemon F 
rvice, v 
True, o 
Arbutus 
-. Americ: 
Oak, Engl 
Cheſuut 
Red me 


| 
AGNUSC 


Narrow 
Broad hk 
flmind, c 
7 White f 
Early d 
Double 
Aubes Fr 
Red, 
White, 
Blue, 
Purple, 
Pheaſan 
Ardromed: 
Evergre 
Aralia, or 


Asalia, w 


White, 
Barbary, 

Stonelel 

White | 


| Bladder ni 


Five le 
Brom, th 
Double 
Yellow 
White | 
Lucca. 


Cephalant) 


Branble, 
Americ 
White ! 
Dwarf, 
Maiden 


FVibermm, 


DECIDUOUS TREES, '&c, 


n 


3 _—_ Willow lea 2 
— 7s 8 
Is "Engliſh ſmall leaved, Carolina ſwamp 5 
Coraiſh, narrow leaved, Saſſaſras leaved, , 
Dutch, 'wych elm, Champaigne dwarf, 
/ Blotched leaved elm, Black, 
American eim. White, 


Henamelir, American with hazel. Prickly cupped Spanih, 


Prrfimon Plum, European, Italian, the cut-leaved, 
D; for —— wild, | With ſome other varieties, 
ations. True, or ma . Tacgmabacca, or non . 
Arbutus leaved, Tulip tree, | 
Leaves: American. Winow tree, | 
0ak, Engliſh, Common, White. 
Cheſout leaved, Purple, and | 
Red mountain, Several other forts, - 


lar, 


Narrow lea ved, Fo 
Broad lea ved. 

Alnend, common, 2 
White flowering, — 


Double dwarf. 
dlibea Frutex, ripen, 

Red, 

White, ” 

Blue, 

— 

ant's eye, 

Hrdromeda, ſtriped, 

Evergreen. | 
Aralia, or angelica tree. 

ö Kalle, with red — 
White. ; 


Stoneleſe, red fruit, 
White fruit. 
Bladder nat, three ys 

Pie leived, 

Brom, the 8 
Double * 
Yellow Portugal, 
White Portugal, 
Lucca, 


— 


Brauble, double flowering, 
American upright,” 
White fruited. 
2 

iden, or thornleſs. 0 
Fiterzn, or way-faring tree, 


0 Early dwarf fingle flower, = 


| Barbary, common, red fruit, 


Cephalanthus, button rue ; | 


Decidubus Tau and Sans of leſſer Growth: 
AGNUS Caftus, or chaſte tree, Common, 


Stripe — 
American broad lea ved. 


Lauruſlines, the deciduous, 
Fly honeyſuckle. 8 1 


Melia, the bead tree. 


Tan tooth · ach ee 

Laveader, the common, | 
Broad leaved, 1 9 
Canary. 

Gale, or ſweet willow. 


. ſpiræ frute x, 
ommon red, 


Scarlet, 
White. 


 Sceorpian Sena + 


Smilax, broad leaved, 
Blotched leaved. 
. Syringa, common. * 
Dwarf, double fowering, 
Sumach, ſcarlet, - - 
| Large doway, b 
Virgiuia, 
White, 
Elm- leaved, 
Myrtle-leaved,, 
Lentiſcus-leaved, - 


Carolina. 2 : 
__ =," Taxicadendran, 


Tamarift, the 


! 


Jay, ſilver ſtriped, 


; Gold ſtriped leaved, 


zu DECIDUOUS TREES, & 


Toxicedendren, poiſon tree, E. 
Aſh- lea ved 5 f 5 
Oak - lea ved. {4 
German. 


* 
Fuſſafras-tree. 


Piftachia, u a 

. Filbert: 

Hazel, 

T Bark-irte, falſe. a 
rangula, berry- bearing alder. 

Honeyfackle, early red Italian, 
Early white Dutch, 


Late red 


Late Dutch, 
- Long-blowing, 
Large ſcarlet trumpet, - 
Small trumpet, 
| Oak-leaved, ; 
Early white Italian, 
'Early red Itadian. 


„ 


Jaſmine, the common White, 


Commou yellow, Italian - 9 5 


lea ved. 


_ Lilac, Pervan, mth cut leaves + 


| Perſian, intire leaved, white 
flowered, . 
Perſian blue fowered- 


Gold ſtriped, : 
Deciduous, or Virginia exeepers | 
Ribinia,” or falſe acacia, 
The common, 
Yellow flowered, 
Scarlet ſtowering, or roſe Ow - 
Caragana. 
Lonicera, upright booeyſucke, 
Red berried, 


Blue berried, 


Virginian, 
Tar tarian. 


: =: 
St. Peter's wort? 3 can b 
Mexerem, the white, hte Seen 

Early red, TI ed, th 
Late red, "Firgioia, 
' bl 
Purple. | Great flowe 
Kidney»boen tree. Rewfound!a 
Barba Jovis, baſtard indigo. Celder-roſe, | 
Meni per mum, moon-ſeed, © | Double, or 
Oleafter , wild olive. Carolina, 
Peach, "Gdouble flowering.” Gold blotch 
Privet, common, currant lea 
Silver ſtriped, ] unt, doub! 
| Yellow blotched leaves.“ Glaſtonbur: 
: Paliurus, Chriſt's thoru. Cockſpur h 
Prinot, winters berry, ah Lord Iſlay 
Periprocia, Virginia ſilks Virginian n 
Flamula Feu, Wee . b Gooſebe 
White [' Azerole, t. 
Iten. Caroline I" 
Frelea, or American ſhrub titſo l Pracantha 
Ramus, or buckthorn, Arbutus le 
Common, Neapolitan A 
Sea buckthorn, Dwarf mee 

- , Creeping evergreen, 14 ns Beftard Luis 
Yellow berried. . Heſpilus, the 
Raſpberry. double-flowerine,... Lady Hard 

Virginian fweet flowering. Willews, wt 
Candleberry Myrtle, Yellow Dr 
Broad leaved, White Du 
Long leaved, . Bay leaver 
Fern leave d, Striped le 
Oak leaved. Celli, or ne 
Cherry, t double bieden, Black frui 
Cornelian, Yellow fr 
Dwarf Canada. Prar-tree, 
Ceccygria, LL fomach, Twice flo! 
Cinguefoil S Bird cher 
22 — or- bladder ſena, Cuſter.” 
The common, Talip-tree. 
Oriental, 2 C 
Bthiopian, -- Riſes, early 
Pocock's, ,- 
bes, white flowering, Alier of ! 
Dwarf. of the N 
cCafficurty 54. eoration « 
fam. 94 trumpet flower, 
Great flowered Virginian, £ 
Leſſer flowered, | 
Benjamin tree. rn * 
Euonymur, ſpindle-trer, orprick America 
wood, Arbutus, th 
The common, Commor 
Broad d Americza Double f 


trefol; 


nach, 


american broad leaved. 

070er Secundus. 0 

ol, the commou, 

Virginia, 

Great flowering, 
fevforadlant. . 
lder-roſe, the common, 

hk, or ſnow-ball, 


Gold etched leaves, | 
Currant leaved. _ | 
, double flowering, N 
Glaſtonbury, | 
Cockſpur hawthorn, 
Lord Iſlay 8 — 8 5 
Virginian maple lea ved, 
—— lea ved. 
['4zerole, the greater, 
Caroline I'azerols. 
Pracantha lea ved, 
Arbutus lea ved, 
Naapolitan Medler , 
Dwarf medlar. 3 
Boftard 


Lady Hardwick's ſhrub. 
Wills, weeping, 
Yellow Dutch, 
White Dutch, © 
Striped lea ved. 
cellu, or — 
Black fruited, FER 
Yellow fruited, 
Prar-tree, with double flowers, 
Twice flowering pear. 
Bird cherry, the common, 
Cluſter.” Carolina. 


Tali tree. 
2 Carolina all- ſpice. 
Rae, early cinnamon, 


DECIDUOUS TREES; . 


Notes ef ſpring werdet, 


Double yellow, 
Single yellow, 
Red monthly, 
White monthly, 8 5 
Double white, 3.438 
Moſs Provence, 
Double velvet, Single ditto,” * 
Duteh hundred leaved, 


Blukk ditto, | 
Bluſh Belgick, Red ditto, 


Marbled. Large ton, 


Vork and Laucaſter, 
Red damaſk, Bluſh ny 
White damaſk. . 1 
Auſtrian yellow, 


Auſtrian, with flowers, 5 


— 


„ 


Striped Scotch. Apple bearing 


Single American. 


Roſe of Meux, Penaſyleynia, 


Nei cluſter... Burgundy rofe, 


Briar, double red 
r wert, 


Tellow, 
Eglautine briar. 

Pomegr anatt, = flowering. * 
Double, ' 


With gooſebrrry 


* The Pennſylvagmn. 
 Gooſeberry, the currant 


Aller of Evzronven Teves and Sawops, how cultivated in moſt 
of the Narſeries in England, as ornaſhental Pawrs for the De- 


eration of Noblemens and Gentlemens Gardens, Park, Sc. 
Pirſt, of the taller EVA V WS. 


4RBOR Vitæ, common, 
China, N 


._ Fs 


American, 


Arbutus, the Rzantberry: wer, 


Common, 


Double flowering, 


* * 


Red flowering, 

Eaſtern, or Audra hum. 
Cedar, Virginia red, 

Virginia white, 

Cedar of Goa, 

Phenician, Lycian, 


% 


1 


2 


* 


2 | 1 leaved, 


—— , 
* « 
- 
© L 
8 
* 1 
1 
a r 
k 


EVERGREE * REIS, & c. 
Cedar ef 2 | Frankincea(e or 
Curl. ee. with very + 7 thee lan 
Dae common, p36, Swamp, of chree-leaved muff 
Wa tf 4 _ American, with very Job 
- _ fpreading,.. lea ves, 4 
| | or two leaved Virgi 
Hir. „ A ageibed from thePines | — * piue, with fie og 
dy having the leaves coming © leaves, 
out ſeparate or ſingly, and of Three-leaved Virgin 
which are the following ſorts: . Prickly-goned; \ th . | 
- Common ſpruce, _ *- Virginia, 
Red ſpruce, 4 ' Aleppo with two narro⸗ 
White ſpruce, leaves, and "ys oy ſpread 
Black ſpruce, _ ing b 
Silver fir, Cluſter, 
2 Balm of Gilead fir, Fox-tail, Y 
Hemlock. Dwarf movntain, 
5 having the leaves riſing Tartarian pine. 


by two, three, or five toge- 
ther from the ſame point; 


| _ of the following : 
2 commonly called 
fir, leaves by poirs,. 
3 and ſmall cones, 
- Pinaſter, with two leaves toge- 
wer, andcones ſeven ar eight 
N or "manured pine, 
| _ daving leaves. by pairs, and 
eonesfouror five inches Jong, 
Weymouth, or New England; 
and ſmooth bark, and ve 


en — 


— 


— . 


Ar Ar Es, common, 

Blotched leaved, | 

, plain, | 
riped, - 


— 


agged leaved, 
ilver ſtriped, 
Gold ſtriped. 

Ciſftus, or roek roſe, 


1 


Helly, common green, 


ariegated, and ſtriped, many 


varieties, 
Yellow berried, 
Carolina dahoon boll, | 
Magrolia, laurel-leaved, | 
Lefſer bay-leaved, 
Lavrelt, common, 
Porta 


gal, 
Alexandrian;” Ty 
Oak, ilex, or evergreen; - 
Kerma, or ſcarlet bearing, 
Sramontian holly-lea ved, 
Carolipa live oak. 
ew-Iree:;- 


Second, of — bend, 


With ſome . . 


ee n 


nary, 
— and Tartarian. 
Coronitla, narrow lea ved, 


- Broad leaved. 


nd mos, evergreen Vi irginia 
_ Guamciſtas,withſpottedflowers, Feriper,comman, 4 


Wich plain white flowers,”  . - Swediſh, 

Purple ſage leaved, | | Sclavonian, - 

Male, with long hoary leaves, Canada. 
Male Portagal,,” -  Ha#tewort of Ettingia. 


Bay leaved gam, 5 
With hairy willow leaves, 
Black poplar lea ves, 
Waved leaved, 


88 3 or true gum e 


_ Horſe tail, ſhrubby. 

- Honeyſuthle, OO. | 

Kalma, olive leaved, 
Broad lea ved. 

Thyme leaved. 5 


Privet leave 
Prickly lea 
Olive leave: 
Gold edged 
Silver edge 
Roſemary 
Provet, EVeTre 
Gold and i 
furſlanectree, 
ami, or 
Narrow le! 


bur of ſucl 
vhoſe See: 
many of t 


{RBUTUS.' 


| 2 


0, 2 
American 


Manna. 2». 
4%, the me 
Axelica- tre 
Altbæa rute 
4 thr 
lreomeda i 
ſorrel t 
Calicula ſe 
Maryland 
Raniculated 
But - che t 


ARE ES, ae, miſed fem 8 KE D. IW 


3 E R 2 0 
oje, the evergreen. 
tare, i 2 att vols bays. 


id mag broad leaved, K — common, , 

ery lob arrow leaved, 8triped leaved, 

| ge, or wood laurel,” Silver ſtriped. 
Vireiai E. Lance bol, er butch- © Stone Crop Sbrub. * 


gyro | = idow a 
ea, the true, _ Virginia Gramdſel-tree, 
9 leaved, .* * _ Germander Shrabby, of Crete, 


4 » 
- rivet lea ved, . a Jaſmine, Italian. 
Prickly __ * Fred Montpelier, 
| Olive lea ved, e LIED antha, * 
Gold edged, + TAIT 7; roo moon trefoil. + 
Silver edged, © + Bignonia, the evergreen, .' + 
Roſemary level. e. Tutſan, or park leaves? 
Privet, evergreen ion, -*  Rag-wort, the ſea. 
Gold and vet, | * the lavender leaved, 
fuſlane-tree, ſea, 22855 IJ, common, 
hani, or Jeruſalem ge, | Striped leaved, © * 
Narrow leaves. 2 1 * 


* of 


TR of ſuch Tazaz-and Sunvns that may be raiſed from Seed, and 
vboſe Se eds may be procured at the great Seed Shops, and of 


. many of the Nutſery Gardeners about London, &e, wy 
RBUTUS or ſtrawberry tree. Portugal. . 
aan f Fo»  Bladderut. © gk. 2 
| n 7 Broom, yellow Spaniſh, | 
22 Silvery, or white Span, 
— eee White. © White Portugal. 
ing, black, e Deb, oe 
%, Manna. 8 | Aale, red, n 
; 40, the W 3 G 
| Axelica- tree. 5 - <Bignonia, ſcarlet, 
dltbe fyutew. . , 3 2 ellow, | 
dleacia, three borned. | Catalpa, .* 
fromeda arborea, or Gebes Bladder-ſons, comes, 
forrel tree, | Focock' s, 


Calieula fed, 


Maryland, . 
3 . i 


omeda, the evergreen. 
dee hardy K 


— 


Celafirur, ſtaff. tres. 


Spaniſh. 


| 2 falſe — 


"TREE 8, Re. raiſed ala. 


American a 
Cafſine. 15 Cedar of Le , 
Orgs female; or ar common. . Oak, Engliſh, 
American black, 
; Vale A e W 
Dwarf Maryland, paig | 
fe ages = 8 leaved, 8 
ornbeam, eh illow leaved, * 
. — lian. 2 — 
y corne ver green Oak, 
| 1 K — „eee 
0 road - lea me- tres, co 
P 
a 2 td cherry, lv 
Cytiſar, evergreen, N Carolina "4 
Secundus Cluſii, ny, Engliſh, 
Tartarian, | rge French, 
Nigrican, or black, _ - American, 
Laburnum, on on, Hiccory, the thin ſhelled, 
Long ſpiked. thick ſhelled, 
Candle berry 9 leaved, 3 — | 
— Colin 
—— red, ina dana leaved, 
White, 5 Jan common, 
Lilac. 8 Swediſh, 
 Snewarop-tree. + \' - Spaniſh, 
, Chamcerhededendron. Italian. 
E us, broad leaved, - Cedar of Virginia, * 
imbing. 5 White. 
Mulberry- tree. : Kania, broad legyed, 
Maple, ſcarlet,” Thyme leaved, |, 
Norway, Olive leaved. | 
Sugar, Cheſnits, Spaniſh, 
» 977 "ge 4 7 * 
T' Axarole large, or ſe nuts, com 
Dwarf, Scaxlet, l 
Canada, Liguid amber. 
Pyracantha, Hypericum. 
Medlar. © Button'wwoed tree, 
Hawthorn. © | Tooth-ach tree. 
Nettle-tree. ' - Poplar tree. 72 
Magnolia, laurel leauved, Frivet. RE 
Sweet ſcented, 383 rute x. 
Blue, wk upele tree. 
Umbrella. pc OEM Halen. 
 Reft Harrer. . Kidney bean tree, Carolina 
Plane-treey oriental, Yellow, 
Qccidental, Scorpi 


2 — 
Pines, otch, combbnnly 
Scotch fir, 


Weymouth pine, 


Frank in. 
pineaſtei 
Jerſey, 
Swamp, 
Virginia 
Aleppo, 
Prickly | 
Mugho, 
Cembro, 


Firs, Baln 
Silver, 
Black Sx 


Hemloc 
White i 
Red. 


Baſſafras- t. 


mach, C 


 Stag's hi 
A LisT of 


Sorts of 
ture, & 


APPLES, 
eating 
Collin, 
Margare 
Golden 
Kentiſn 
Holland 
Nonpare 
Royal ri 
Wheeler 
Golden 
Dutch C 
Kentiſh | 


Cat's head, 


Golden ren 
French pip 
Winter per 


-Loan's per. 


Cluſter per 
Spencer's p 
Scarlet per 
Fearn's pip 
Lemon pip 
Winter gre 
White coſt 

Aromat! 

Queenin 

— 


Calvel r. 
White d 


* RUIT TRE ES. 


Anise, * Pi bac bia. 6 * | 
pineaſter, or wild, Viburam. * 
da, Perus Plam. N 
| Pomegranate. a 
Virginia three hre, Winter B Tok : 
Aleppo, 0 Tulip-tree. 5 
Prickly lea ved, Honeyſuckles. 2 oF 
Mugho, Fobnſoua, _ | 
Cembro. .Pephalantbus. - 
Firs, Balm of Gilead, Roſes. 
Silver, Protegts or wild ſervice, 
Black Spruce, mmon, a 
Hemlock ſpruce, — leaved, 8 
White ſpruce, Azarolus, 
Red. ; Virginia Pazerole, 
Baſſafras- treo. Cockſpur ha w. 
nach, Carolina, . the * 
Stag's horn. 55 


A LisT of Favre — &c. being a choſen Collection of we beſt 
Sorts of their r —— only ſuch as merit Cul- | 


ture, &. 


APPLES ting, or June Flanders pippin, | 
eating. A 2 Kirk-town, or ky pippio, 2 
Collin, f Winter pippin, 
Margaret apple, Stone pippin, 
Golden pippin, Margille, 
[Kentiſh pippin, Praiſe-worthy, 

Holland pippin, Italian apple — 
Nonpareil, Noneſuch, / _ 
Roya! ruſlet, | Kitchen rennet. 4 ö 
-Wheeler's ruſſet, en, little muſcat, 

. Golden ruſſet, Green chiſſel, | 
Dutch Codlin, - Catherine, 2 
Kentiſh Cadlig, Jargonelle, | 
Cat's head, . Cuiſſe madame, , 
Golden rennet, | \ , Windſor, 
French pippin, Groſſe blanquette, 
Winter permain, Benry de roy, 
Loan's permain, White beury, 
Cluſter permain, Wioter beury, 
Spencer's pippin, Groſſe muſcat, 
Scarlet, permain, Autumn muſcat, 
Fearn's pippig, Orange bergamot, 
Lemon xippin, Hamden's 
Winter greening, Autumn ditto, 
White coſtin, Great ruſſolet, 

Aromatic ruſſet, Winter bon chretien, 

Queening, the winter, Summer bon chretien, 

— the ſummer, | Spaniſh ditto, | 

Calvel red, Autumn ditto, — 

White ditto, Meſſieur Jean, we IT +; 

La Marquiſe, 


V 
Mak! 


Black } 
Wo y | Black c 
"LI | Turk 5:4 White 1 
: van Bruſſels, | White c 
| = ms” Roman, Black m 
2 0 ; Breda, e Black B 
| | Pears, black rarer Orange, White ( 
1 orceſter, =_ -Algian," Frontini 
f Parkinſon's warden, . Royal, MY Claret, 
IS Uvedale's St. Germain, Tranſparent. 2 
. Double flowered. MNe&arines,\ early —__ lack H 
Cadillacs _' - _ Newington, Tokay, 
Plum, green gage, Red Roman, \ Alexand 
Orleans, n S Raiſin. 
 - Early Moroccgs.. Golden, | Malberries, 

5 d'or, | Scarlet, White, 

White bonum magnum, Elurge, Red, 
Red bot magnum, or Temple, : But the 1 
WY Vinh. oo! on * 7 25 r 0 gener⸗ 
| "HE Royal dapphin, * n DBrugnwng' + = f Medlars, t! 
| Fee blue White Italan. Nottingt 
WE wie. E lerriem, early May; Quince, thi 
-\ n mother, May dukes Apple q. q 
2 - Fotheringham,'/ .., Arch- duke, Pear qui 
3 - Roche corbon, Harriſon's duke, - * W aluuts, £1 
2 La royal, White heart. Large Fr 
23 hand, at blue gage, Bleeding heart, © Double, 
"3 nutmeg red, Adam's crown heart, Late. 

White ditto, * bedrt, Cheſnuts, tl 
- Early Anne, Yo. | Spaniſ] 
; Red Magdalen. Amber Filberts, lary 
White Magdalen, N or Flewit, White 
Nivette, ng e Portu 50 Common 
3 $11 > ee _Morella, _ A 22 —— 

arly Newingto | Corou ut, 

Old nee 7 Comme”. Cluſter n 

French mignone,  _- Wild red. ALisr of 

- Admirable,” = common blue, nial FLO! 

as Early long blue, 5 | tal Plants 


"Rails White,, 2.8 l 1 
Largo e, wo NE 


FRUIT TREBS. $58 
„white ſweet watery Byzantine nut. 


Black ſeet water, Barberry, red fruited, 
Black July, e Stoneleſs redfruited. | 
| Black cluſter, | 1 ſmall early red 
; White muſcadiney RY ooth green, 1 
| White cryſtal, - mw Hairy Datch ns 
Black — | Tp Ro. 
Black Burgun Ys | Common hairy rec 
White Chaſſelas, Black, f 
Frontiniac, red, black, white, Large yellow, 
* Claret, Large amber, | 
4! — Hamburg, Currants, common red, 
* lack Hamburgb, | Champaign red, | 
7 Tokay, i 2 . Large white, or red * 
a Alexandrian, . Common white, _ 
Raiſin. Black. 
Malberries, cammon \ black, Raſpberry, red fruit, 
White, White fruit, . 
* Red, Double bearing, roducing 
But the black fort is beſt for fruit twice in growl 
general culture. Smaeth ſtalked. 
Mals, the Duteh. Stramoberries, the ſcarlet, 
4 Nottingham, ar Engliſh, The red wood, 
Quince, the Portugal, 2 White wood, 
Apple qulince, Hautbois, 
* Pear quince. - Chili, very large fruity 
Us Falnuts, — thin Melle, Large Carolina, 
| Large French, Pine apple „ with 
— \ green fruit, and red fruit, 
Je | both of a rich flavour, 
dat, the 1 ne proliſic, or ever | 
Spaniſh ſweet. 2 ſtrawberry, called ſo from 
Fiberts, large red ſæinued filbert its lang bearing, which is 
White ſkinned, | commonly from June = 
Common hazel nut, November ; aud, if mi 
Barcelona nut, large, weather, till near Chriſt- 
Cobnut, very large, | mas. Two, ſorts, the red, 
Cluſter nut, and the white. 


ALisr of the Faires Herbaceous Perennial and Bien- 


nial FLOW RA PLANTS, eultivated in England, as orunamen- 


tic Catalogue, fee the Addenda. 
AER, or ſtar - wort, 3, - flax leavell, » > 5 


240 ra blue Alpine, | Blue Italian Rtar- wort. 

AT Tradeſcant's or common Cateſby's.ftar-wort, 
ets ſtarwort, called Mel © Dwartnartow-leaved bar. A 
* mas daiſy. | wort, & 
r- Early Pyrenean, ö 2 white 


0 rin et & with br ha 
hen wry z ws, b dad SY 


MN 
- * 


CY 


| tal Plants for Pleaſure Gardens, &c.\For JE pin, 


1 

ö 
1 
1 


— 
— * 1 « 
- _ +. 
. 
- — 
g * 


Tri ſtar-wott, © Common ſingle, 
— —— branched, Common doubley .. 
Virginian ſtar-Wort, with Flakes, 
- © Tpiked blue ftowers, Bizars, 
2 Farly large blue Kare wort, Piquettss, | 
Roſe · ſtarwort Painted lady, 
** Lateſt ſtar · wort, With nar- The four laſt are finely vari. 
ros Navesf and large blue . ted double flowers, and 
+ flowers, of each many beautifulva. 
Talleſt New England far 4. Tieties.: 
wort, Clove gilliflower., 
Red flowering, oy Pinks, double pheaſant” rey 
There are ſeveral other ſpe- Fas a . 
cies of ſtar: wort of leſs note. 
Apocinum dog e-bane, Cob, vl white, 
Red flowering, ' ; 2 cob, A= 
Orange coldureds”” White ſhock, 
Syrian. S — Damaſk, 
Aram, Italian large veined Mountain, 
leaved. Matted, 
| Lale (walſow- wor Old man's 
White, 7 Painted lady, |; 
Fellow. „ 
2 — Saqveet Ales, the doable 
Hon, White, , Double 
Yellow, © et, Double roſe, 
% Yo Sadie, Double ne. 
Bachelor's Batting IS Common red, 
Double red, White, 
Double white. le rule sweet Will 
© Berage, the Eaſtern of Ton- ' am, beautiful, 
fantinople. FVoariegated or painted lady 
Double Ragged Robin; Val flowers, double bloody, 
| En or dell · oer. Double yellow, + 
Double blue, peach. leaved, Double white, 
Double White, Single, of each — Lon 
9 Pooh and white net» - _ Tub: flowers, the Bromp 
tle 2 p WN 4 Ri 
Pyrmidal , or ſteeple, o. «Double ſcaglet\Bromptony 
What tender, Single artet, nies, 
Canary, muſt have dur in Purple, 
winter. White 
Canterbury _* - Queen ſtock, Lay 
Blue. + * ,"Parple donde, 
Ca Sn i 8 | Rn _ 
m 3 dou- Sin eac 
ble flowered. Toickenham ſtock, 
Calla r Maryland. French Honeyſuckle, red, 
Cs n Mhit e, 7 


* 


y varie 
S, and 
iful va. 


s eye, 


ble rech 


Fer Primriſe, eee 


Red 
Dwarf. ? 
Lichnidea, early bine, | 
Spotted ſtalked; with purple 
ſpikes of flowers, 
Virginia, with large umbels, 
Low trailing purple, 
Carolina, with ſtiff ſhining 
leaves, and deeper purple 
flowers. 
Cjanus, broad leaved, 
Narrow leaved.. 
Lychnis, or campion, 
Single ſcarlet lychnis, 
Double ſcarlet lychnis, 
Catchfly, double flowers. 


** 4 lingle, 


—— 7 ſingle lie, 4 
Single blue, 
Single red, 
Double red, = 
Double blue. 


Bee Lar 
Fraxine . 
Ends Gre fellows,” 
entiani 4 
Gentianella, — 25 
Olbularia, blue daify- / 


: Fox-glove, red, 2 e 


White, 
1 Git 
erennial Sus ocuer, 
Double yellow. n 
ſpecies. See the Addenda, 

lanien, red, 

Witte. £532 

Locks. 3 Tis 

„White, 
Red. ef a 
1 Ay common, 


* » 

owermg.. 

fs 1 p , 5 > 

e"W;- 5 „ N 
"4 


* or eee. 
65, common _ 


Lineria, toad Ps yellow, 


- 


Double hits. 72 108 6 
Double 2 

Starry, double and fir 

Early flowering Can 6 


bdbines. ; 
Pulſatilla, blue paſque een 
H lyhocks, double 25 
Double white, 70 75 
- Double yello rr. 
Orobus, bitter vetch. + 
Sagiſrage, double white, 
Thick leaved, 6 
Purple. =- 


- FPeronica Soria biss 
| Dwarf . . 


— 
Golden R . 
olden Rod, many ſpecies. 
Valerian, red garden ralerjan 
White garden. 


gar 
2 Rudbelig, American 4 


- er, Dwarf Virginia, with 1 
large * ellow flowers. 3 
arolina, with nar- 1 
row red reflexed petals, | 
— — 
irginia, with ra 
and red florets. 4 2 


"Tony with yellow "MY 
five lobed Loves, 
and thoſe on the ſtalks ſin- 


F 
er leaves, which are all of 
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Primroſe, double yellow, 


Double ſcarlet, 
White. 138 
Polyanthus, many varieties. 


as, many varieties. 

Fiolets, double blue, 

Double white, 

DO" red. 
Violet, the major. 
London- pride, 

pretty. 

* red, 


Yellow. 


Fumatory, the yellow, | 
Wh 


e, 
Bulbous rooted, 
American forked. 


Aconite, the monk's-hood, or 


wolf's-bane, 
_ Blve- monk! s hood, 
" Yellow, \ 8 
„White, 
55 Wpoletbme wolf's-bane... 


1 Hellebore, or bear's foot. 


Common black hellebore, 
Green flowered, 5 8 

Chriftmas Rot. 

iner Atomte. .. . 


White Hellebore. 


Geramumn, crane's-bill, 
Bloody crane's- bill, 

* Blue, : 
+ 1 ONT 

en 

Daiſies, common double red 
White, 8 

Double vari 


And red, „ 4 5 ow, 
"Hen and chickeps white 5 Se D 
| 3 Nan ellow 8 
Rannculut, or crow foot, 2 3 
Doubl yellow crow-fot, ue, 
Double white moontain ra- There are ſeveral other vari- 
eties. 


Angelica. | 
e ; with a ag 4 alle, king's "_ 


A Liſt of Herbaceous fibrous. rooted, 
Facea, American knap-weed. 


5 


. © of 7 
. - + FR PAC. ad * 
= 2 
cw % ” © s 0 - 
4, 
— , % a 2 
* 4 


Cockꝰ . comb e oy, Wha, 


Turkey, or Turban ranun⸗ 


culus, with a large red 


flower, 
Yellow flowered. 
. Perſian, innumerable forts, 
Peony, double red, 
Double white/, 
Double purple, 


* with arge ſingle flow. 


We ſmelling Port 
Double roſe ye Sa 

Silphiunt, baſtard chryſanthe- 

mum. 

Iris, flower - de- luce, or flags, 
The German violet coloured, 
Variegated, or Hungarian, 

purple and yellow, 
Chalcedonian iris. 
Greater Dalmatian iris. 
There are ſeveral other va- 
rieties of iriſes, all very 
hardy plants. 

Cardinal ſtowers, ſcarlet, 
Blue, | 

Rocket, donble white. 

Balm of Gilead, ſweet ſcented, 

muſt be ſheltered i in winter. 

Everlaſting Pea. 

Eupatortum, ſeveral varieties. 

Scabious, purple. 
8 3 

Eringo, ue, 2 
3 geref and vids 


Tit are ſome, other varies 


Tupins, 
ed. 
The a 


varieties 
L Qioa {i 


A LtsT 
may 
as Or! 


WALL 1 
dou 
Comn 
Single 
Whit, 
Stock Gu 
ton 
Scarle 
White 
The q 
White 
Purple 
Stripe, 
Sweet Ai 
Deep! 
Comm 


Indian P. 


Carnatio. 


arifh 
Pials. 
Foſe Can 
Scorlet L 


Fox- ooo 
White 
Iron c. 

French H 
White 

Holly hct 
Yellou 

White 


| Perennial and Biennial Flowers. 57 
Lubin, perennial blue flower- — yellow Rowered. 


ed. Tradeſcantia, or Virgil hi. 
Ononts, reſt harrow. N der wort. 

The above Liſt, compriſiag only ſome of the principal Species 
varieties of floweriog Perennials and Biennials. For the — A . 
4 Qiea ſee the page 373. 


— 
4 


A LtsT of ſuch Riennial and Perennial Lowes PLanTs as 
may be raiſed from Seed, and which merit Places in * DT 
as ornamental PLANTS, 6" 


FALL FLOWERS, the bloody, Rockets. 5 


— 


douhle and ſingle, Canterbury bells, the — 
Common yellow, double, White. L474 = WE 
Single, 5 2 Snap - Dragon. ä 
White. Veronicas, the Hungarian, 
Shock Gilliflowers, the Bromp- The Welſh, | 
ton, | Long ſpiked. 
Scarlet Brompton; - S4 Honeſty, or ſattin flower. 
dia e Brompton, | Columbines, the double 225 
ne queen, many vari 
White, From. ſeed. __ S 
e | Canada eolumbine. FR * 
riped, Campanula, the pytamidal with 
Fore Willams thepaintedlay, blue flow *_ 
Deep red, ' Common ax peached leaved 


with blue flowers. 


Common variegated. . 
The ſame, with white flow- 


Indian Pink, double and ſingle. 


Carnation, differ ent varieties, rea, 
ariſing from ſeed. Moni#'s Hood, wolf s-bane, or 
Pinks, aconite, * 
Roſe Campion. ſingle. Blue. Yellow, - 
Scorlet Lychms, the ſingle. White. 
Valerian, the Greek, Polyant hus, many varieties arl- 
ug ſing from ſeed. 
Auriculas, many varieties ariſe 
Bee anther, the blue, ing from ſeed). ; 
Purple. Peony, double and lingle. | 
Tree Primroſe. Globe Thiſtle. 185 
Fer-. glo ve, the red, Tree- malloæu. 
White, Clary, the purple, 
Iron coloured. Red topped. 3 
French Honeyſuckle, the . Globularia, or blue r 
White. Horned Poppy. 
Hollyhocks, the ted, Gentian, the Virginia. 
Yellow, 1 — Dragon's Head, the purple. 
1 Scabious. 


White. 5 


55 
Pulfutills; paſque flowers. 


A Lift of Bulbons-rooted; and. 


£4 


Yellow. 


Nettle-leaved bell-flower, theblve, Agremone. 


- White, 
Balu of Gilead, 
_ Alyſſum, or Alyſſen, the white, 


* 


Cyclame ns, or ſow bread. 
Acanthus, or bear args 
—_— ee e. 


6 } . 
— —— — 
— i 


. Lier of Bulbeus and Tubes Rooted Flowrn PLavTs, 


AMARY LEIS, compriſing the 
Autumnal yellow narciſſus, 
Spring yellow nareiſſus, 
Belladonna lily, 

Atamaſco lily, 
Guernſey, lily. 
. Za fly. 

ican lily, 
Ceylon lily, - 
Barbadoes _d y 


The firſt two of — are very 


hardy ; the third, fourth, and 


finh, ſhould be kept-i in pots to 
be ſheltered from froſt: the 
other four nivuſt be keyt in pots, 


and placed in the ſtove. See hot- 
houſe plants in the Addenda. 


Crocus Per nur, or ſpring Gs. 


n ing, 
Common yellow, 


Large yellow, e 


Yellow with black large, 
White, 
White with eee 
Blue with white (fripes, 

Deep blue, 

Light blue,” . . © f 
White with purple bottom, 
Scotch, 


ſtriped, 
rei cold 
Auturna] flewert 3 of the 
following varieties 


* ſaffron crocus, with blu- 


iin flower, and golden ſtig- 


ma, which is the ſaffron, 
e e autumnal crocus, 

with deep blue flowers, 
With light blue flowers, 

Many flowered, - 
Sncxv-Drep, the fmalleſt foring 
floweri £ = ; 

3 ogle, | 


& m 


8 re and white 72 


Double. 

8 or great ſu mmer. now. 
drop, 

Great ſummer ſnow- drop, with 
angular ſtalks, a foot high, 
and two or three flowers | in 
each ſheath, | 

Taller great ſnow-drop, with 
many flowers, 


Ornithagalum, ot ſtar df Beth-" 
lebem, Great white pyra- 


midal, with narrow leaves. 
White, with broad-fword ſhap- 
ed leaves gs: on the 


ground, 
Yellow, 
Pyrenean, with whitiſh grees 
flowers, 
Star of Naples, with hanging 
flowers. 
Umbellated, produeing its 
flowers i in umbels or ſpread- 
"mg bunches at the top of the 
alk. 


Low yellow umbellated 
Erithreniur:, dens canis, or dog's 

tooth, 

Ropud leaved, with red flow- 
ers... 

The ſame, with white flowers, 

The ſame, yellow, 

Long narrow leaved, with pur- 
ple and with white flowers, 

Grape ncih 


Purple, 
Blue, 0 
White. | 
Muſk hyacinth, 
White, 
Aſh coloured, 


Blue feathered: hyacinth, 
Purple, 
Muſky or ſweet ſcented, > - 


full pur 


The fam 


and ye 
"Great Af 
ſulphu 
Fritillaria, 
Early pu 
chequer 
Black, C 
{pots 
Yellow, 
ple, 
Dark P' 
ſpots, 
in an! 
Perſian 
dark 
in a p 
Branchi! 
Corina Im; 
rial, 
Commo 
Yellow, 
Yellow | 
- Sulpbur 
Large fic 
Double 
Crown 
. twoayv 
Triple 
with 
one a 
Gold ſt1 
Silver ſt 


Of the tw 


' nite, va 
them te 
of each 

. termed 
in then 

Early yell 
White! 


| White 


White 
Tall, or 
whit 

brov 
White 
dark 
* 


8 full purple flowers. 
"The ume, with large purple 
and yellow flowers. _ 
"Great African Muſcaria, with 
| ' ſulphur coloured flower, 
Fritillaria, chequered talip, 
Early purple, variegated, or 
chequered with white, 
Black, chequered with yellow 


ſpots 
Yellow, chequered with pur- 
le 
p08 Dark purple,. with yellow 
, ſpots, and flowers growing 
in an umbel, 


Perſian lily, with tall ſtalks, 


in a pyramid, 

Branching Perſian lily. 
cirena Imperialis, crown impe- 

rial, a ſpecies of fritillatia, 

Common red, 

Vellow, 

Yellow ſtriped, 

- Sulphur coloured, 

Large flowering, 

Double of each variety, 

Crown upon crown, or with 

two whorls of flowers, 

Triple crown upon crown, or 
wich three tiers of flowers 
one above another, 

Gold ſtriped leaved, 

Silver ſtriped lea ved. 

Tulip, early dwarf tubp, 

Tall, or moſt common tulip, 

Double tulip, 

Of the two firſt thous is an infi- 
nite variety: floriſts reduce 
them to. the following. claſſes, 
of each of which are many in- 
| termediate varieties, varying 
in their ſtripes, 

S Early yellow and red ſtriped, 

| White and red ſtriped, 

White and purple ſtriped, 

White and roſe ſtriped. © 


Tall, or late flowering, © with 
white bottoms ſtriped with 


brown, -- 

White bottoms ſtriped with 
dark brown, ' 

VE bottaws, 9 with 


_—_— 


| Tuderovs-rooted Flowers ._ 


dark purple flowers growing . 


2 


violet or black brown,.. 
White bottoms, ſtriped with 
red or vermillion. 
Yellow bottoms, ſtriped*with- 
A colours called bi- | 


Dole Tals, yellow and red, 
White and red. 

Gladizslus, cornflag, or ſword lily 
Common, with ſword - ſha 


leaves, and a reddiſh purple 
flower ranged on one fide of 
the ſtalk, 


The ſame with white meh. 
Great red of Byzantium, 
Narrow graſſy lea ved, and an 

_ incarnate or e- coloured 
flower, 

With channelled long narrow 
four angled leaves, and iwe- 
bell ſhaped flowers on the 
ſtalk, 

Great Indian. | 

Anemone, wood anemone with. 
blue flowers, 1 

White pres, 4 * 

Red fſowers, } 

Double white 

Garden Double aum, with 
crimſon flowers, , 
Purple, ; 

Red, 


Blue, 


White, 4 
Red and white ſtrip e. 
Red, white, and purple, 
Roſe and white, 
Blue, ſtriped with white. 
Ramm, Turkey, with: 
ſingle ſtalk, and large his 
ble bload-red. flower, Hd 
Yellow flowered, | 
Perſian with branching talks 
and large double flowers, of 
which are innumerable varie- 
ties, of all colours and varie- * 
gations to the amount of ma- 
ny hundreds, with moſt bean- 
tiful flowers, 1. which ports wh a 
are 2 
Very double een, 
Semi, or half double, 
The doubleare the n 


B b4 
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ſeed ; that being produced 
- only in the ſingles and 
ſiemi double flower, by 
- ſowing of which all the 
fine varieties of double 
flowers are obtained. 
Panecratium, Sea daffodil, 
common white ſea nar. 
eiſſus, with many flowers 
in a ſheath, and tongue- 
ſhaped leaves, | 
Sclavonian, with taller ſtems 
and many white flowers, 
and ſwor d- ſhaped leaves, 
Broad leaved American, 


weich larger white flowers, 


eight or ten in a ſheath, 
Mexican with two flowers, 
Ceylon, with one flower, 
| Broadiſh: roundiſh leaved 
of Amboyna, with many 
flowers, 1 5 uh 4D 
Carolina low ſea daffodil, 
with narrow leaves, and 
many flowers. 
The two firſt are hardy, and 
. ſucceed in the fullground; 
but the others require to 
be kept in a ſtove. 
Maly ( allium) ſpecies of gar - 
lic, producing ornamen- 
tal flowers. 
Broad leaved, yellow, 
Great broad leaved, with 
lily flowers. 
Broad leaved, with white 
flowers in large round 
8 umbels, 2 25 
Smaller white umbellated, 
a Purple, . . 3 8. 
-" "Roſe-roloured;, 


Fumaria Bulboſa,. or bulbous | 


rooted fumatory, 
Great purple, FR 
Hollow rooted ' 
American, with a forked 
flower, —_— | 72 


Ait of Bulbous-rooted-and 


and are propagated off... 
ſets; Ker ears no 


Narciſſus, or daffodil, eommon 


double yellow daffpdil, 
Single yellow, with the mid. 

dle cup as long as the pe- 

tals, 


White, with yellow cups, | 


Double with ſeveral cups, 
one within another, 
Common white narciſſus, 
with ſingle flowers, 
Double white narciſſus, 
Incomparable, or great non- 
ſuch, with double flowers, 
With ſingle flowers, 
Hoop petficgad narciſſus, or 
ruſh leaved daffodil, with 
the middle cup larger 
than, the petals, and very 
broad at the brim, 
| Daffodil, with white reflex. 
ed petals, and. golden 
cups, RW, 
White daffodil, with purple 
cups, 8 N 
Polyanthus nareiſſus, hav- 
ing many fmall flowers 
on a'ftalk, from the fame 
© ſheath; of this are the 
following varieties: 
White, with white cu 
| Yellow, with yellow cups, 
White, with yellow cups, 
White, with orange cups, 
White, with ſulphur colour- 
ed cups, 5 3 1 
- Yellow, with orange cups, 
Fellow, with ſulphur co- 
_- Joured cups, * 
With ſeveral intermediate 
varieties. 
Aatumnal uarciſſus. 
wl, common lingle, 
Lar ge ſingle, * 
Common double, 
Double with large round 
ee 
Lilium, the lily, common 
white lily, * 26 , 
Wich ſpotted or fried 
wg Ks flowers 


Brig 
"gig 


leave 


Red 
leave 


non 
2 


White li 


" flower leaves: 


ac. 


4 q* * COU. 
* 


With ende flowers, 


With ſtriped leaves, 
fy, with hanging 


flowers, 


or pendant 


Common orange lity, 1 


large ſingle ffawers. 6 
Wit doable. flowers, 
With ftriped leaves, "oy 
Fiery, bulb-bearing li 

. bulbs A hs 

ente of the ſtalks, 
Common narrow leaved, 
Great broad leaved, 
Many flowered, 

Hoary, 


Martagon lily, ſometimes . 
| called Turks cap from the 


reflexed poſition of their 
there are 
many varieties, and which 
differ from the other ſort 
of lilies, in having the 
po of their flowers re- 

exed or turned back ward. 


Common red . n, with 


- OO ſparſed leaves, 


ch as grow without 


order all over the flower - 


talk, 
Double Martagon, 
White, 
Double white, 
White ſpotted, 
Scarlet with broad ſparſed 


leaves, 


Bright red, many flowered, 


mpony, with ſhort 
| 19 ſparſed leaves, 
Reddith hairy martagon with 
leaves growing in whorls 
round the ſtalks, 


'Great cllow with pyrami- 
dal owthy; ſpotted, 


Purple, with dark ſpots and 
hroad leaves in whorls 
round the ſtalk, or moſt 
common Turks cap, 


5 2 flowered, - 


Tabea Trove, - | $61 


Canada Wie gen, with yel- 
lowiſh large flowers ſpot= 
© ted, and leaves in whorls, 


7 Campſcatenſe martagon, with 


erect bell-ſhaped flowers, 
Philadelphia marragon, with 
two erect bright purple 


flowers. 


| Fquilli, Sea onion, or lily hya- 


cinth, common Hly, hya- 
acinth, with a lily roct, 
and blue flower, 
Peruvian or broad leaved 
hyacinth of Peru, with 
blue flowers, 
With white flowers, 
5 white ſtarry byacinth, 
ue, 


Autumnal ſtarry byacinth, 


| * r ſtarry blue hyacinth 


Byzantium, 
Furp le ſtar flower of: Peru. 
Itallan blue ſpiked ſtar flower. 


Aſt hodel * African. blue 


with a tuberous root. 
Broad leaved purple with 2. 
bulbous root, 


Aſiatic with white anibels | 
and bulbous root, 


American, with large white 


umbels and bulbous root: 
The firſt of . Ne 
ſhelter- from froſt ; 
8 | 
conſtant protection of a 
ſtove ; they make a fine 
appearance in flower. 


Tuberoſe, or Indian tuberous 


hyacinth : it uces a 
all ſem, — 
feet high, adorned with 
many. white flowers of 
* fragrancy. us 
e varieties are 
Fine double tuberoſe, 
Single tuberoſe, 


p 7 44 


iped leaved, 


White ſpotted Turks caps 15 5% or 3 


Per 


— —— ——— — —— — — 
, , ; 
, . » 


\ 
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als, called ſtand- 
© ards, and three reflexed 
_ petals called falls, which 


are variegated, called Per- 


.. an bulbous Iris, with a 


15 variegated flower, 
 *Cammon narrow leaved bul- 
bous . with a . | 


White, 


Yellow, 


Pipe, Vith white falls, - 
Blue, with yellow falls, 
Sreater broad leaved bul- 


bous Iris, with a Sy blue 


flower, 


Bright p le, | 
a Decp purple : 2 


Variegated 


Great, with broad and a1. 
OY — an bias or flat leaves, 


lue flowers, 


of Ds above there are ma- 
BY intermediate varieties. 
h, eaſtern, with large 
flowers. 
of theſe there are many va- 
_ rieties, and of which there 
are innumerable interme- 
diate ſhades or tints of 


colours. 
Of double ſorts there are 


Blues, 
L u rple blues, 

— blues, 
Whites, with yell 

tes, ow 
Whites, with red = N 
Whites, with violet or pur- 


le eyes, 
* Whites, with roſe coloured 


eyes 
Whites with ſcarlet eyes, 
85. 
Inucarnate, fleſh or roſe co- 
loured. 


date forts der. 


* 
* paw ig *» 
& 8A L * — = 


A Liſt of Bulbous-rooted, &c. 


Perſian, with three 'eret 
| blue 


Roſe coloured, 
With many intermediate 
ſhades or varieties, 


( Muſcaria,) or mu n 
Ath coloured, 


Whi ite, 

Obſolete purple 

Greater yellow African. 
Grape hyacinth, 


Monſtrous fl g, or blue 
feathered hyacinth, _ 
Comoſed or tufted purple hy. 

acinth, 
Amethyſtine blue hyacinth, 
Nodding ſpiked red hyacinth, 
Non · ſeript ſmall Engliſh hya- 
.cinth or hare bells,—of the 
following varieties: 
Common, with blue flowers 


arranged on one fide of the 
talk. | 
White, 
Bell-ſha blue hyacinth, 
with flowers on every fide 


of the ſtalk.. 
Bell- ſhaped peach- coloured, 
with - flowers on one fide 
The the ſtalk. 
eſe are very hardy, 
ropa i faſt b * 
ets of the ed be an ſuc- 
ceed in any ſituation, in 
the common borders, or 
between ſhrubs. 
Hyacinth, with an obſolete 
or faded purple flower. 
Cm eat 8 
Leontice, leaf, largeſt 
| La with ſingle 
ſtalks to the leaves, 


Smaller pale yellow, with 


Entire \ 
Purple 
plain 
leave 
Purple 
flo we 
Small, 


& Lier e 
flower, 
therefo1 
tioned 8 
and Ple 

We divide 
tender: 
mofe c 


Tt 


AMARA. 
Bicol: 
Cocb' com 
The red 


branched foot talks to the 
leaved,- - "HL 
Theſe are tuberous. rooted 
plants, and are fearce in 
England. 


Cyclamen, ſow-bread, repens, 


or common autumn flower- 

ing, with a purple flower, aud 

angular heart-ſhaped leaves, 
The ſame, with a black flower, 


The ſame, with white. flowers, 


Red ſpring flowering, with 
heart-ſhaped leaves, marbled 
with white, 

Entire white, ſweet ſmmelliog, 

Purple winter flowering, with 

plain or bicular 9 
leaves, 

Purple round leaved autumn 
flowering, j 

Small, or anemone rooted, with 


Y 
- _ - 
. 4 * 
——— — ˙ — 
_ 
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fleſh coloured flowers. r 
ing io autumn, 
Theſe plants have large round 
ſolid roots, the flowers and 


545 


lea ves riſe immediately from | 


the root. 


The. two firſt varieties are har- 


dy; the Perſian forts ate im- 
patient of froſts, and hould 
be kept in pots to be occaſi- 
ſionally ſheltered ;: but all the 
others will ſucceed in a warm 
border under a wall. 

b Lily; or goriola red,. with 
loag flender leaves, mult de 
placed in a hot-houſe, _ 


Blue with oval leaves. XY 
\ Corona+ Regalir, or royal crown, 
requires ſhelter ig winter, 


Aconite, the winter. } 


N 


A kur of Annual Foun 5 ap that is, ſuch As come up, 
flower, produce Seeds, and die the ſame Year, and which muſt . 


therefore be raiſed every Year from Sced : 


and the ſorts here men- 


tioned are proper as ornamental PLANTS cd the F lower Gardca 


and Pleaſure Ground: , 


mote common Kinde; ; the hardieſt and moſt common Kinde. 
The following tre the more curious and tender Kinds; | 
FIRST CLASS. 


wp 
* 


ar, Tricolo?,, 


Bicolor, 
bab. comb, Amaranthus 


Cir ner, th the r- | 


White, . 

N * 
amenixm, the double gente 
Deuble white 


* 


2 


Marvel of Peru, 
Red ſtriped, 
Vellow ſtriped, 
Long tubed. 


8 a2 8 
 Milingens, or egg nat, the purple 
White, 


Balſamines or balſam, the double 


purple, - 
Double ſcarlet, 
Double ſtriped, 


| Martywa. 


Browalſa. 6 : E 
Ice Plant, or diamond+icoides, 


Bumbli 


rdletr aud 


4 


dre divide them into three Agereat Heads or Claſſes'; * i the- 


tender and more curious Kinds.; the leſs tender, or ha 


* 
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Humble Plant. Fo Sake Mels. 
Starlet Convolyalas. bite, Cucumber ſpapad. | 


The above all. require to be raiſed and brought, forward in hot. 
beds. See the articles of tender or curious annuals, in Februa 
March, April, May, and June ; but the ſenſitive and humble plane, 
after being reared as above, ſhould always be continyed either in a 


they loſe their ſenſations, ang will not yield to the touch. 


o 


| SECOND CLASS or ANNUALS, 
TN? Or leſe- tender or hardier Kinds. | 
The following are ſomewhat hardier than the foregoing, but in order 
| to have them flower in any tolerable Time in the Summer, they 
ſhould he firſt raiſed in a moderate Hot-bed, and afterwards tranf. 
planted into the Borders, Beds, or Pots, &c. See the Articles of 
leis tender, or hardier Annual, in March, April, or May. 


8 Marigeld, the orange, Theſe plants of palma chriſt 


: grow from three to eight cr 
Straw coloured, | ten feet high, and are prin- 
Double of efch, - cipally cultivated for their 
N Double quilled. | growth, together with 
Frenth Marigold, the ſtriped, the beauty of their palmated 
The yellow, Leaves, which are fiogularly 
Sweet ſcented, . large, ſome of which includ- 
China After, the double, ing their lobes, will meaſure 
Double purple, —*-- _ -near two feet, and ſometimes. 
1 — White, r 3 
Double ſtriped. '  * Tobacco, long leaved Virtidia, 
Marvel of Peru, the red ſtriped, Broad leaved,  _ 
Yellow ſtriped, | Branching perennial. 
Long tabec. * Tus Apple, with red fruit, 
Chryſanthemum, double whi With yellow fruit. ; 
uble yellow, .-- -- -. Geurds, round ſmooth orange, 
Fe Double quilled. . ä —.— or warted, 
weet Sultan, the yellow, 14 car-ſhaped yellow, 
White, | Pear-ſhaped firiped, 
Red. N Stone coloured 
Indian Pink, double, Bottle Gours, ſome very large, 
ingle, br 924 ; from two or three to five or 
Large Imperial. Fey. - ſix feet long, and of various 
A " ; So ri kts apee, * 7 
Pama Chriſti, the commoa, with Memerdica Balſamins. 
large grey leaves, Perſicœia. 8 
Tall red-ſtalked, with very. Iadian Corn, the tall, 
large green leaves, Dwarf. #4 
Smaller green, Nolana profirata, blue. 


Smalleſt, with keart-haped Mignienette. i wn 
lea veesns. -. | Sorvelvulns, ſcarlet mm 
. 7 


n # 
— 


glaſs caſe, green · houſc, or garden-frame, under glaſſes, otherwise 


Yellew Bal) 


Capficum, t 
Long yel 
Ro led 

c 
With hea 
With che 
Cherry-ſt 

Baxzil, th 
ſcentec 
Buſh ba ſi 
Zusa, red 


Yellow. 


» Amarenthus 


Tree Amara 


Note, 1 
towards the 
but by ſowi 
fewer ſoon 

The Chir 
can and Fr 
ina warm 
tranſplantec 
weeks as w 


The follow 
Heat, br 
Places w 
Hazpy . 


ADONIS ] 
the rec 
The yell 
Candy Taft, 
Purple, 
White. 
Lariſpur, 
Double b 
Large bh 
Double v 
Lipines, th 
Large bh 
Small bly 
Yellow, 
White, 
Scarlet, 


Matbled, 


e, 
or 
a 
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Balſam, or touch me not. Priace's 8 amgaratihes; | 
whey" lang ved-podded, Love lics a —_ amaran- 


Long yellow podded, thus. > one r 
Red, nor, Lek, _ Toundiſh ce. yellow, ki TE 
podded e 
with heart-ſhaped | Chineſe Hollybocł, the virieas 
With cherry-ſhaped fruit, HOY Ten-wweek . wie 
Cherry-ſhaped fruit, yellow. "The double red, r 
Bazil, the common er fweet= Double white, 
ſcented, Double purple. 
Buſh bakl. a Malus Ten-wweek Stock, with 2 
Zuma, red, | wall-flower leaf 
Yellow. | © #365 With double and fin gle Sei, 
. Amarenthus. - . © The double of this 4 makes 
Tree Amaranthas, 1 2 & pretty appearance. 


Note, The ten weeks ſtock will grow if ſown on a warm border 
towards the end of March, 'znd ſhould be afterwards tranſplanted 1 
but by ſowing and bringing them forward in a mung they wi 
flower fooner by a month or {ix weeks. 

The Chima-aſter, chryſanthemums, white and purple falkan; Aﬀti- 
can and French marigold, alkckengi, perficaria, c. will allo grow * 
ina warm border of natural earth, if fown' in April, and afterwazde* 
tranſplanted ; but they will got flower ſo ſoon by a month or be 
weeks as when ee. .. amen 0 


3 


. * - 
. « of 
- 41 _ 4.4 4% 
i1:@ „ 2 2 >= # 
. * 
e 8 


28 
» 8 6 oy 
FF FF. V 


rh CLASS or ANNUALS, YOON 


_— 
ZZ 3& e * 


or hardy Kinda. ee 


The 1 are hardy Annuals, requiring no aßß der of nee 
Heat, but ſhould all, or at keaſt moſt of them, be ſown in the 
Places where u ig deſigned they ſhall lower, See the Articles of” 


Hazpy ANNUALs, in February, March, April, and May. 
ADONIS Fliwer, or flos Adonis, Sun. flower, the tall . 


the red flowering, Double dwarf. 
The yellow. FU —_— red 
Candy 7, , the large, bk ite. 9s} 

2 rde Pippy, the Double tall fxiped cath 
White, * 49 nation. 7 20 2054 PAY 
Larkſpur, the double * Dwarf ſtriped,” © © 1 
Double branched, Double corn poppy, N 

Large blue double, Horned poppy. 
Double white, Convoluulus Major, 
2— the roſe, Minor, | Jy 
rge blu Striped, 
Small bind baby White, 
Yellow, - Scarlet. | 
White, Ketmia, bladder, 
Scarlet, + Starry Scabious. 
Mabled, | -Hawk-weed, the yellow, 


Purple, 


1 


- Ka, ; * 
, * 
- 


Neige. 70 — blue. vt 
4 pant . { Hamur, or Corn- , 
| Carthames tinctorius, or faf- red, | ts 
fron-flower. 0 White, 
Naffurtium, the larges- ne - 
Small. . = Roman Nettle. 
| Cerinthe Major, or great. ho- Indian Corn. 
ekt... Beluidere, or ſummer en: 
1 Tangier Pea. | '. AMeranthemum, or eter 
| Srueet Pea, the painted lady. er,, red and white. 
ö The . | Garden, or common 
| White, Pits the common ſingle, 
Scarlet. | Double orange, 
| "Winged Pea. ATTIC Double lemon coloured, 
| _ Crown. Pea... Double T. coloured ra- 
ö 6 Muelg. or. devil. in a buth,. -  munculus marigold. 
| e long blue or Spapiſh, Auna Cape Marigold, with. 
| The _— ; 2 a violet yy white flower... 
Orie mallow, curled, gmonette,. or Reſeda, the 
Venetian mallow. ſweet ſcented,. 4 
2 ; white and red. Phe u — 
Dwarf Lyc Purple C | 
Fenus — . 
ö — ing · glaſt. 
o 
Strawberry Spinach. Capmoides, or baſtard fumatory. 
Nel me tangere, or touch me Tex-week Stack + Gillyflower:, 
; | ; | in variety. 
Panfies, or heart's. cafe. Pais. 
N 0 N ide Tobacco Plant, | 
: 5 Large ditto.. Ener Long leaved, | 
lar 2 5 - N leaved-. 
arte = 0 ber unos, pos as 
V 3. . 3. ea. 
| annua, | Glebe Pie. 
| cy * & 


ine" 10 Rs bibs claſs of 8 * ſome are introduced 
are alſo among the lefs tender kinds; ſhewing that in A 
e ee | | 


8 
1 
| 
| 
[ 


- 
＋3ꝙ657lr? 
— — ICY — a \ 
w - » — 


a7 _ aut 


i 


Thy 


A Liſt of Kiteben-Garden Plants. , 


A Lier of the Species and ſeveral Varieties of Kitchen-Gar« ' 
| den or Eſculent PLanTs. LE 
ASPARAGUS, Dutch, Brown, 8 
Graveſend, — Green rouncivah, ' 
Batterſea, White ditto, 
All theſe —_— 1 Grey ditto, 
of the ſoil, and places of Crown, or roſe, * 
culture. Egg, e 
Artichoke, globe, the largeſt Sickle, | 
and beſt ſort, Union. XY , 


* 


French or oval. 
Artichoke, the Jeruſalem. 
Alexanders, for its ſtalks, when 

blanched by earthing up. 
Beans, early Mazagan, ſmalleſt, 
ſmall, 7] 

Small Spaniſh, 

Broad ditto, 

Nonpareil, 

Long podded, 

Sword long, pod, 

Early long ped, 

Windſor, - 

Toker, 

Sandwich, * 

White bloſſom, 

Red bloſſomed; 


1 


Mumford, 


Willow leaved, 


Dwarf, being of very hum- 


ble growth, riſing only 
from fix to ten or twelve 
inches high. | ; 


earlie 
Nichol's early, 
Charlton hotſpur, 
Maſter hotſpur, 
Ormrod's hotſpur, 
Reading hotſpur, 
Nonpareil, 
Spaniſh morotto, 
Large marrowfat, 
Dwarf ditto, 


Leadman's dwarf, being of 
very low growth, but a 


. - 


* 


-beans, early liver eo- 
| 14 15 cron 
<* its,” ES n 
Early white dwarf, 
Batterſea white dwarf, 
Canterbury dwarf, 5 
Red ſpeckled dwarf, 
Black ſpeckled dwarf, 
; Sooner Shs | 
un- coloured dwarf, 
Chineſe ſmall led 
dwarf, red, black, brown, 
and white ſpeckled, 
Large Dutch runners, with 


| bearer, and a fine eating 


Prez, early golden: hotſpur, 
, a 
Common large white round 


Large red topp'd field tur- 


The four laſt of which are 
cultivated chiefly for cu- 
rioſity. > 3 hf 


o 
— 


Scarlet runners 
Largeſt white runners, with 
pods like the ſtarlet; 
and like that fort a great 


bean. * | 

s, early Dutch white, 
t — 15-9. 
particularly for au ä 


crop, ö * ; 


alſo very proper for gar - 
dens, X Ae 


Vellow, very good, 


1 green topp d field 
turned, WA 

Long rooted, 

French, Wall round, a . 


Early 


of which aye » 
Muſt cabbage, © 
Turnep Cabbage, with the tur- 


. Furgep-rooted _ 


ſity and for eating. 


x8 A Liff of Kitchen: Garden Plants: 
Small red round, for curio- 


Cauliflower, the early, Large angular podded, 
— 7 oy = ſhort round podded, 
Broccoli, early purple, herry ſha ded. 
- Large late purple, for the Lowe apple, Rb for foups 
main crop, and pickling, 
Brown, _ Red fruited, 
Green, | Yellow fruited. » 


White or cauliflower broz= Colewqrts, the common open 


coli, 


Cabbage, ſmall early, _.. 
Early dwarf ſugar loaf,, 


Large ſugar-loaf, 
* Vor ire early, 
Batterſea early, 


Either of the above for the 
firſt crop, and the large ſu- 
gar loa Kinds 206 for the 
- rſt genera ummer crop. 
ge 


not proper for 
eral crop, being 


green, - 4 
Cabbage colewort. | 
Coleworts are now for fa. 

' mily uſes, generally raiſ. 
ed from ſeeds of any of 
the ſorts of the beſt kinds 
of heading white cabbage; 
but thoſe of the fugar-loaf 
are preferable to all the 
others for fwee tneſs of eat- 
ing See Cole-worts, June, 
July, and Auguſt. _ 


ſmall, but a very ſweet Sea Colewort, or Cabbage, 
eating cabbage, and will Cucumber, early ſhort prickly, 


_true ſort, is all over of a ve- 
ry deep or'dark red, with 


very thick leaves; the baſ- 


tard, or degenerated ſorts, are 


ef a pale or faint red, with 


thinner leaves, and the veins 


ound. 


bbage, 
with the turnep part un- 
der nd. 5 


nep part above 


— its ſced-pods to 


pickle, _ 


-._ Some early. . -- Short cluſter prickly, 
. Long prickly, | 

Giant, or long Scotch, White, * 05a 

Large hollow, __ White Turkey, 

Common white round flat, Green Turkey, 2 

headed, 70000 r5 

Large drum cabbage, Onions, the Straſbpurzhhll, 
Red Dutch. White Spaniſh, 

The laſt mentioned, is of the Spaniſh red, 


Silver ſcinned Spaniſh, 
Portugal, very large. 

Either of the abovs three ſor 
the main crop; but the firſt 
is the beſt for long keeping, 

Welch onion. 

The laſt Og Rn * 
on] nin u 
3 hard 2 the 
winter for early ſpring ule, 

Leek, London, 

French. 2 2 1 = 
Radiſb, early ſhort-top, with 
purple roots, | 

With red roots, 


— bell-ſhaped podded, 


Small! 

lian 
Red tu 
Long 1 


Turnep-r 


mM 


Lettuces, 


White 
Red di! 
Aleppo 
Commec 
Brown 
White 
Grand 
+ ble, 

ſort o 

is gre 

kitch 

Lond 

crop; 

in Ju 
Cilicia, 
Imperia 
Capuchi 
— 
Curled, 
Early fr 
Hardy g 


Black Sr 


Lap, or 
ſpring 
ſallads 


Celery, Ital 


right, 
Solid ſta] 
Great ur 
Turnep- 

riac, 


Curled le 


Eni ve, gr 


the ma 


White ci 
Dwarf cy 
Batavian 


autumi 
the win 


ly for ſt 


Salmon, or ſcarlet, 


Small 


Spinach, Pl 
N 


lian <uhite turnep - .roated, 
Red turnep-rooted, | 
Long rooted white. - 


Turnep- rooted large black Spa 


. niſhb radiſh, 
Lettuces, green cos, | 

White ditto, 

Red — — q 

Aleppo or ſpotted, 

—— cabbage lettuce, 

Brown Dutch cabbage, 

White Dutch, 

Grand admiral or admica- 
ble, a very large and fine 
ſort of cabbage-lettuce; it 
9 — the 
kitchen gardeners a — 
London, for their ſummer 
crop; it is in perfection 
in July and Argult, 

Cilicia, 

Imperial, | 

Capuchin, . 1 = 

Honey, - ; bs N 

Curled, 

— frame, 4 . 

1 Zreen cabbaging, 
Black Spaniſh, 

Lap, or common open let- 

tuce, to ſow early in the 


ſpring to cut up young for 
fallads, 


Celery, 1 or common up- 


right 
Solid ſtalked upright, 
Great upright, 


Turnep- rogted, called cele- 


riac, 


Curled leaved. 


Endive, green bt beſt for 


the main to:, 
White curled, * 
Dwarf curled French, 
Batavian farge upright, for 
autumn uſe, will not ſtand 
the winter, uſed principal- 
ly for ſtewing andifo 
n prickly ſeeded, Pro- 


2 


forſoups. 


Per for the winter crop, 
Auguſt. 
Round l ſmooth 


ſeeded, for the f, ſpring and 
ſummer crops, 


French, different from the 
above, but very good to 


eat, having very thick 
leaves. 
Savoy, green curled for. the 
main crop, | 
Yellow, 
White, 


Borecole, green curled, 
Red. | 
„common plane leaved, 


Par, 
urled leaved. 

Hamburgh large -rooted Parſ- 
ley, having large carrot- 


d white roots, which 


Ann 8 5% © 


is the part of the plants 


to be eaten. 
Carabon, for the ſtalks of its 
large leaves when blanch- 
ed NY 


, Finochia, or French fennel, a 


pot for ſoup, when be 
ttom of the ſtalks are 
blanched by earthing ups 
Purſlane, the golden, 
Green, 
Both for fallads and ſoups. 
Cre go the common, 
urled, ? 
Broad leaved. 
Muſtara, brown, 
hite, for finall ſalladi * 
„ for ſmall ſallading. 
Sorrel, the common, . - 
French, or round kar.” 
Candy or Cretan, 
Burnet, its leaves for winter 
ſallads, c. 


Corn Sallad, or lambs lettiice, 


for winter and 'privg > 
Beet, red, cultivated 
roots, 


White. Green. | 
_ The two laſt ut culiitod 


— 


h 


* 


57% 
* their leaves in ſonp, 


Cnerwil for ſallada and ſoup. 
Potatoes, early dwarf, 
Large round red, "excellent 
for the general crops * 
Round white, 
White kidney, | 
Cluſtered American. 
Parſuep. | 
Carrots, orange colouted, 
Red, or early horn carrot, 
Yellow rooted, 
White.. 
But the firſt ſort, or orange 
. _ carrot, is ſuperior for the 
main crop, and beſt for 
culture, it grow- 
ing long and large ; the 
red and yellow are: alſo 
very good; though the 
yellow is not common, 


and the white- ſort is raree 


to be ſeen.. 
Scorzonera, for its roots. 
allot s. | 
Garlic, common or ſmall raoted. 
Large rooted, 
Rocambole, for its roots and 
heads. 
Salſafy, for its roots, 
0p NY 19920 its root. 
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Rampions, for its root; 


Tarragon, for its tops: aſh 


and ſallads. 
Gourds. ' Pumpkins. 
Squa 
he above three are of the 
gourd kind, and of which 
are many curious varie. 
ties, are ſometimes culti. 
vated for their fruit tor 
ceulinary purpoſes while 
quite young, and ſome 
when ripe for pumpkin 
pgs to 
Melons, Romana, 
Cantaloupe, 
Large carbuncle ditto, 
White ditto, 


Orange ditto, 


Rock ditto, 

Black rocks Mö 

Ribbed, netted melon, 

Smooth green, 

Green flaſhed. . 

There are many. more va- 
rieties of melons, but the 
above are the beſt ſorts, 
and what are generally 
cultivated for the min 
erop. 

Water Melons, 9 27 lug. 
Mauſtrooms. 


Sweet and Por Hrn 


= MARIGOLD, AAAS. 
Single. 
Savory, the winter, 

Summer. | 

Marjoram, ſweet, 

Wo 3 

Thyme , CONDE 3 
Lemon, 5 
Silver tipped. _ 

Mop, commpny - | 


Variegated. 


Sage, red, beſt for commonule, 


Balſamic broad hive. 
Mint, ſpear, proper fort for 


various kitchen * 


* . * % 


| . ho” 


on — 


| . 


Dill, hr -% 
Reman. 3 1 EY 
nale. 4 0 


pela 


A LisT of 


ALOES, tl 
Large ftr 
Ales, the. 
Mitre, 
Sword, 
Tongue, 
Upright 
Pentang\ 
Succotrir 
Cobweb, 
P«rtridge 
Cuſhion, 
Large pe 
Pearl tor 
Soap-lik 
Keel-ſha 
Zelon, 
Fan, 
Cat- chap 
Spiral. 
Arums. © 
Ambrofia m 
Anthyllis, ] 


ArQotis, 


varieti 


— 


3 Plants. 
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* Buſh, - Tarragon, 
1 fouph Both of which are tender Tanſey. 
DW plants, and raiſed. in hot- Bugle 7. 
beds, like capſicum and 5 1 for tea, 
n Ke. | „J way of medicine. 
of the triſe. ta, or cat mint. 
which Carraway. 2 call ed by reaſon the cats / 
varie. Oral. are fond of it ; for they 
culti. Clary. will roll and tumbleabout 
it for Birage. it, and eat and tear.the 
while birnet. : herb to pieces. | 
ſome 25 ü 
A LisT of ſome of the principal. Sorts of Guerx-Hovss 
| : LANTS, 
ALOES, the larg American, gage PEER varieties. 
Large ſtriped ditto. anula, bell - Os 
"he Dutch, 


Lat, the African 1 
Mitre, 
Sword, 


Tongue, 
Upright triangular, 


Succotrine, 
Cobweb, 

P«rtr idge- breaſt, 
Cuſhion, 


Caper. 
bs Large pearl, _ 72 rock roſe, ſeveral ſorts. 
| Pearl tongue, Chamomile, double Italian. 
Soap-like, . Cyclamen, the Perſian, 
Keel-ſhaped, Sweet ſcented. | 
Zelon, © Coronilla, jointed podded. 
4 Fan, Craſſula, ſix or eight e 
5 Cat. chapped, Iris Uvaria, . + 
rt for WY Spiral. Euphorbia, major, 
d Arums. © Minor. 
by Ambroſia mexitana. GCeranmums, crane's „n, 
. h 4 hl, Jupiter's beard. The ſcarlet, 
5 Arckotis, wind: ſeed, ſeveral Balm-ſcented, 
varieties. Scarlet horſe ſhoes. 
| Aer, the African ſhrubby: Pink ditto, 
L Anthoſperniwm. © Variegated, , 
Ryocynum fruticoſum. Sorrel-leaved, WL 
Aftum macedonicum, Nutmeg ſcented, 
| Aſparagus, ſhrubby, cots or Striped- leaved, 
Tp three varieties. ERoſe ſcented, 
pally Nia, golden rod - tree. 


Canarina, or Canary belt- 


— 6-455 RE. 


er ican — 


flower. 2 
Chryſocoma, goldy locks. 
— the e 
Cekaſtrus, ſtaff tree, 

leaved. 


Clhiffortia,. ilex-leaved. 4 


bos 


Vine lea red. 
| Hollows 


- 


A Lift of Green-Houſe Plasts 
A hard- ſceded ſags 
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Hollow. leaved, 
Heart. leaved, 


Spear-leaved. 3 "reſt harrow, 
Guaphalium, ſome varieties, Phylica, , the heath-leaved, 
Gre uin. Phyſalis, winter cherry, 
Heath, African, many ſorts, - Sage, the ſhrubby African, &e; 
2 Helittropium arboreum. Silver Tree. 
Hyperctum, the Chineſe. Scabious, the ſhrubby. 4 
Hermannia, ſeveral forts. ” Sempervivum, ſever al. ſorts, 
Jaſmines, the Azorian, Sideroxylum, or iron- wood. 
4 he Catalonian,. - Sedum, the variegated, + 
Yellow Indian. | Plain. 1 
Tria, ſeveral ſpecies. Solanum, nightſhade, ſever orname 
Juflicia, two lofts. : - ſorts. Flower 
Kiggalaria. Amonium. Plizii, or winter Ob! 
Leonurus, lion's tail. 5 cherry. ral Ob) 
Lemons. | Pomum Amoris. 
Oranges. . FSltapalia, ſome varieties. 
Citrons. Tetraginia, ſhrubby. 
Candy Tuft Tree. | Teucrium, fruticans, of Tree Wil _ 
Latus, bird's foot trefoil, two Germander, with ſeveral As in the 
ar three ſorts. others. Plants, 
Links, box thorn, OS anacetum, Fruteſeem, theubly Bienni: 
Lentifcus., . 5 2244.3, y | 2501 SOT. Colle 
Lawatera lufitanica. 1 hea, Tea tree, green, and of 
Matabar Nut. Bohea chiefly 
 Miiſembryanthemwns, = wa Thymbra, mountain  byTops 800 
ſorts, ; ſpiked, ing 
Myrtles, many ſorts, . Whirled feaved, *' W 29orni 
Oleander, red, r Thyme, maſtic, ' Other ( 
White. Double. ' Trachelium ceruleum, or blue- den; k 
Olive. x throat wort. Variet 
Opuntia, Indian fig, fome va - Perbena, Bonarian, tall ſpiked, curiou 
rietics. _  Fitex, three OS 85. con 
% | \ of the 
| who h 
Conſiſtin 
princi 
Specie 
N Flowe 
Peren 
Plants 
eate 
ity in 
: ' hecor 


Sprin 


| e oe I fin A, wh 
ES. N N 
| To THE + V 


an, &. HARDY HERB/ACEOUS PLANTS; 


forts, MI 2 COMPRISING _ f 


A complete and full Diſplay of all the Perennials and 
| - Biennials of the fibrous and fleſty-rooted Tribe, both 

leren ornamental Plowering Kinds and for variety in the 
Flower Garden and Pleaſure Ground, &c. with gene- 
ral Obſervations on their Culture. . EE = 


A 0 ad , . 


As in the preceding Arrangements of Trees, Sbrubs, and 
Plants, thoſe of the Hardy, Herbaceous, Perennial and 
Biennial, fibrous, and fleſhy- rooted Kinds, if in full 
Collection, would greatly exceed any of the others; 
and of that Tribe the foregoing Lift thereof compriſes 
chiefly a Selection of the principal ornamental flower- 
ing Sorts, peculiarly adapted as flowering Plants, for 

- adorning- the principal Flower B Beds, and 
other Compartments of the Flower and Pleaſure Gar- 
den; but as there are numerous other Species aud 

Varieties caltivated, as flowering Plants, in many 
curious Gardens; and for Variety, Obſervation, and 
economical Purpofes, here follows a general Regiſter 
of the Whole together, for the Aſfiſtance of thoſe 
who have occaſion to make a full Collection. 


Conſiſting of an Alphabetical Arrangement of all the 
principal Genera, or Families, furniſhing numerous 
Species and Varieties for Ornament and Variety in 
Flower Gardens and Pleaſure Grounds; all principally 
Perennial, or many Years Plants, and Biennials, or 
Plants of but two Years duration, but eonfiderably the 

eater Part are Perennial, or of many Years Durabi- 

ity in the Root, but the Stalks are herbaceaus; (not 
becoming woody) moſtly rifing from the Root in the 
Spring, Lower in Spring, Summer, &c, and decay ”o 


4 Ground in Autumn and Winter; though ſomg x 


| 
| 
. 
| 
| 
| 


© Fome are valuable Medical Plants. 
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the Wall. flower, Stock July-flower, anda few other 
are durable in Stalk and Branches for one, two, o 
5 three Vears; and all the Species of this Tribe are, it 
the greater Part, fibrous-rooted, of numerous ſma 
fibres; ſome alſo with thick fleſhy Fangs, others tube; 
ous, with round, or irregularly knobbed, and oblong 
Zeſhy tubers z and moſt of which, both fibrous, fleſhy 
and tuberous-rooted; propagate abundantly by Of-ſets 
of the Root; others by Slips and Cuttings of the 
—  Stalks in Summer; ſome by Layers, Pipings, &c. ane 
Slips of the Sheots; moſt of. the Sorts allo by Seed, 


In this general Lift, and conſiderable Tribe of harbaceoug 
' Perennials and Biennials, there are numerous moſt 
beautiful lowering Plants, and ſome are curious, prin- 
cipally in their Mode of Growth, Foliage, &c. and 
ſome as officinal Plants; all eligible to adorn and dj. 
werkfy the different Flower Compartments; flowering 

in the different Sorts from January, February, March, 
till October, and November, and December ;-moſily 
furniſhing ripe Seed in Summer and Autumn; and 


All the Sorts in the following Arrangement are ſuch a 
may be had at moſt of the public Nurſeries. 


8 28 428 411 . $6034" | "hp Hu — 

They are arranged principally under the Botanic and 
* Enyliſh Names of the ſeveral Families or Genera, and 
all the Species placed in theſe reſpective Families, and 
_ diſtinguiſhed by their moſt proper Names, with the 
Varieties (Where any) of each Species. 


5 0 
— 4 ® 


— 


Soft or ſmooth r 


TFThorny- lea N. 
* Moſt t ory lene, 
'{chillea, milfoi or yarrow, - 


(Millefolium) common mil- 
foil, ' "I 
Red flowered abu 1 

Hoary milfoil, 44 

"" Downy milfgil,,.. ; 

; (Ceneana) or. hlyery mil- 
O11, 


Noble mil foil, 


atum) or ſweet maud- 
. 


- Agriftemma (Cock le) or Roſe- 
( Plarmica) or ſneeze-wort, | 


Lavender cotton- leaved, 


Double ſneeze- wort, 

Southern wood Level. 
foil 

Long, or feverfew leaved, 

Egyptian milfoil, | 

Alpine milfoil, 


mil- 


dcmitum, Aconite, Monks 


* or Wolf's Bane, 
fr nan hay early 


- Variegated flowered, _ 
( en YellowWolf' 8. 


n fennel- leaved yel- 
low, 


(Anttora) or Salutiferous, 
White Salutiferous, 


Hooked- flowered: blue > 


nite, 


(camarum) or Stirian Aco- 


nite, 
Purple Stirian, 


r Stirian, large- g 


Aa, Herb Chriſtopher, , 
Spiked flowering, . 
Black-berry be 
Whitebread ſdiked, 
| Racemoſe flowering, 


4 . or Meſe. Akthemilla, Lady's Mantle, 


Perennial and Biennial Plants; 
RCA: 7 HUS, or Bear sBreech, 


575 


Hollow Root, 

Adonis 2 2 Vernal, or 
Spring Perennial .. 
Adiani hum pedatum, or Foot - 
leaved Canada Maiden 

9. Hair. C 

An or. Tan. 

Kane or Agrimony, 

. Eupataria, or common, 
| Creeping Oriental Agri- 


mony, 

A rimonoides, . three 
eaved, 

© Odorous, or fort ſcented, 

Campion, 


Coronate flowered, ar com- 


mon roſe 
Campion, n yarie- 


IVEY wb ties, VIZ. 


Red flowered, - 


White flowered, 
Double flowered, 
Red and white. 


(Flos Jovis) or Flower of | 


Jupiter. 

Adinga, Bugle, 

riental, or Eaſtern Bugle, 
Pyramidal Bugle, 


Creeping rooted, ſtalk 
88 Blue Bugle, * 


. creeping. 
' Roſe- flowered, common, 
Several varieties, viz. 
Red flower ed, 
Deep red, 
Black red, 


rpl 
Ce 


Sulphur ellow, 
bobs og F x 
uſh- coloured, 
1 2 - coloured, 
ig- _—_ palmated Hoelly- 
„different varieties, 
as „. ; 


Common 


* 


— —— — 

r ÜN — 

- . 
% 


* 
—— 


* P 
, 


ed. 
N Metric, or Hyacinth-flowered | Double blue wood, 3 


Aloe. * . — —_ AED 
Uveria) or Sword. - Apennine bluh Aube 

0 leaved Aletiis, 28 Dichoromus, * 
Foairnoſe, or Mealy Ameri- ſtalked, 

ceean Aletris, Mae flowered Ane 

Althea, Marſh Mallow, | | 

©” Officinal, or common, (ThaliSroider) or Gott 
| Canabinous, or | hemp - _" rue-feaved Anemone, 
fleaved. Alpine Anemone, 


2 Buglo, Te Anethum (Dill) Fennel, 


,Snow: Thiſtle, ” Fr 
Anemone, FE ; re ) or comes 
Coronurius flovetes, . 
Narrow - leaved Siren Lucid, or ſhinin 
Anemone.  Anthemis, — 
- Vi lags red narrow- leaved; Noble, common, * 
or Poppy Anemone, Double flowered. ' 
Double red narrow. leaved, (Pyrethrum,) of Pellitarye 
87 with other vardeties. Spain, 
Garden broad- leaved Ane- Tide, wes) Tan 
mone, many varieties, Vize ſey-leaved, or 
Red flowered, | | C amomile. 
Scarlet flowered, Amirrnhinum, or Snap - dt 
Purple, a toad's. Flax, &c. | 
. Crimſon, Major, or greater common, 
Blue, bs White flowered,. greater, 
<_— Red flowered, greater, 
White, b Variegated flowered greater, 
Roſy, or bluſk-coloured, Striped-lfaved, greater, | 


4 and white fir P Veſavian $ 8 
Red . "__ 9 2 


Common lobated-leaved, 
Alpine, finger leaved, : 
-- brian, or Mule 3 Double of each, vith n 
Pentaphyllous, or five intermediate varietieh, 

Wood Anemone , ron 


/ Alyſfon, or Mad wort. Virginia Anemone, 
— Saxatile, or rock, yellow Double flowered” Virg « 


Ayſſon, N Ane mom Hepatica, r 
| Healy Alyſſon, r 
Sea · purſlane - Ieaved, Blue Hepatica, 
Hyperborean, or Northern, White tag? vis 
Cretan Alyſon, Red Hepati IE 


Mountain' diffirſe-ftalked, - Double of each. 
(Verfiraria,)or bladder * Anemone Pulſutills, or Pu 
ded, tina, or Paſque flower, þ 


Oriental Yellow, ' - 8 Sweet Fennel, 


— 


"Perennial = Biennisl plants 


(lla ) or Toad's Flax, 
common yellow, 
Geniſta-leaved Toad's Flax, 
Montpelier Toad's Flax, 
Aut hericum, Spider-wort, 
(Liliago) or graſs leaved, 
(Liligſirum)- or Savoy Spi- 


der-wort, 


Wo frage Marſh Spider-wort, | 


Ramole, or Branching, 
Authyllis Vulneraria (Vulnera- 


= 


ria) or Scarlet Kidney - 


Vetch. 
e or Dog's Bane, 
Androſœmum- leaved or 
Catchfly Apocynum, 
* 9 or Hemp- 
Apocy num of Canada. 
fquillegia, or Columbine, 
Common Blue ſtarry flow- 
ered, ” 
| NeQarium-flowered, : 
Double Nectarium flow- 
ered, 
Treble Nectarium - 
ered, 


Full Nectarium flowered, . 


Roſe coloured, 
Red, 2 
„Blue, WE, | 
Striped, 

5 ated.” 
Arabis alpina, Alpine Baſtard 
Tower Muſtard. 


Arevaria grandiflora, or Great = 


flowered Arenaria. 


. 
** 
. 
* 


rooted. 


Artimeſia, Mugwort, Worm- * 


wood, &c. 
common . 
- Striped-leaved, 
( Abſefinthium) or common 


Wormſhood, 
Pontic, or Roman. Worm- 


\ Tatire-leaved Wormriwood, 
Maritime, or Sea - 
wood, 
( Sautonicum) or Tattarian 
Southernwood, 
- (Pracunculus hortenja Gar- 


den, 


Dragon- berb, or Tarragon, 2 


e Palmated Arteme- 
i 
Arum, Wake Robin, 5 
Maculated, or 3 
leayed, v as 
„ren 
(- Dracunculus) or Com mon 
Dragon 
Virginia Arum, 


thy -. ali 4 


(Ariſarum) or F ridi's Gb, 
 Variegated-leaved Friaz!s _ 
2 = 


Cowl, a 7 
Arundo Reed, | 


Worm 


81 
1 


D 


( Donax ) or Portugal, or | 


- Spaniſh Reed, 
Variegated Donax, or Indic 
++ an Reed, . 
Common Marſh Reed, 
Small Land Reed. 


lretia alpina, Alpine Hoary- Aſarum, or Aſarabecca, 


lalkedAcetia. - 
driflolockia, Birthwort, 
Piſtilochia) or Common 
Spaniſh, I 
(Cleomatitis) or upri ight 
birth-wort clematis, 0 
Long-rooted, - 
Round-rooted, 
-Odorous American. 48 


rnica. 


Mountain Plantang-leaved, | 


nn or Scorpion- 


C-c | 5 Purple . 


European Os, 
Canadian, os 
Virginia, 
Aſelqpias, or — 
( Vincetoxicum) or Common 
White, — 
leaved, 
Black flowered Swallow. 
wort, | 
Syrian- Dog? s Bane, 
Exalted white Syrian Dos $ 


Bane, 


© a". % 


—_ 


* 


: Purple Dog's Bane, 


* 


Amoenous, 


Purple, 
Taberous-rooted,. Orange 
Apocynum, 


ſcemted Woodroof. 
A Woodroof. 
hodelus, or King's Spear, 
e cre 
Branching Great White, 
Unbranching White, 
Fiſtulous, or.-hollow-leaved. 
Aer, Spleen- wert, or 
Hart's Tongue, N 
(Crierach or Spleen-wort. 
( Scatopendriium,)) or Hart $ 
ongue, | 
- . Curled-Jeaved Hart's 8 
Many cleft-leaved, 
(Trichomanes) or Common 
Maiden hair. 
Green Maiden Hair. 


22 Muraria) or Wall Rue. | 


1 or Starwort. 


8 Michaelmas Daiſy. | 
' _ "(Amellus of Virgil) or Blue 
1 Italian Starwort, 
Alpine one flowered Blue, 
Divxaricated-branched. 
"| Dumoſe'or-Buſhy, © 
| yt wm) or Maritime 
a ue Starwort, | 
"= Heath- like Starwort, 
L.inari-leaved, 
Heart -leaved, 8325 
Puniceous, or purple ſtalked. 


Mutable, or Variable flow- 


—_— 
- - Undvlated, or Wave-leav- 


dend, 

_ New England Tall Purple, 
| Rigid, or Stiff- leaved, 
Con- coloured Blue, 

New Holland Violet - co- 

Iuoured, 


Grand- flovered Pyramidal, : 


7, _ "Poliſhed ſmooth. talked, 


* 
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- Ipearnate, orFleſh coloured, 7 f 
or Beautiful 


odorata, or Sweet- _ 


Tie, IN Creſted, 


— 


Slender- leaved blue, 
 Flax-Jeaved, 


Miſerable. or  Sorry-flow. 


. 
Tong large-leaved, 
Willow-leaved, 
Virgated, .or T'wi 
-Umbel- flowering, 
— RY 
Aculeated, or Prickle, 
Creeping Broad - leaved, 


Alienated, or ng tons 


ered, 
Pendbilous Starwort. 
Aragalus, Milk Vetch. 
Fox tail Milk Vetch, 


"I Galegiform, or Goat's Rue 


formed, 


Liquoricy, or dere 


(Greer) or Globular 
Veſicarious, or Blad ate 
ded, 
Alpine Pendulous flowered, 
Sand, H -leaved, 


| oary 
:  Aftrantia, Black Maſterwort, 
radefcant's Starwort, or 


Major, or greater, 
Minor, or leſs. 
Athamanta Meum (Meum) or 
Sp ignel. 
9 „ Deadly Nightſhade, 
(Bella 


donna) or common, 


.(Mazdragera )or Mandrake. 
B. 


Belli, or Daiſy, 

Perennial common Daiſy, 

Double red, 
Double white, 

Double bluſh -colonred, 
Double fleſh- coloured, 
Variegated double red and 

white, or pied, ; 

- Proliferous, or Childling, 
called Hen and Chicken 
Daiſy; 7 ſmall 2 flowers 
emitted round the Hides 
of the main head. 


Tardy, or Slow -flowering, 


White Ce 
tonica, Be 
Official, « 
rupte: 
White Co 
Daniſh Be 
Alpine B. 
Boragon, | 
Oriental o 
Brioma alba, 
But hthalmun 
(4cliamthe 
er-ſike 
eye, 
Grand floy 


Long- I. 


Butomus um! 


bellated 


Cacalia, For 


Halbert- 

Sweet (c 

Orach-le 
Alpine. 


Peach. 180 
White Pe: 
Double of 
Pyramidal ] 
(Trachelium 


merated 
wort, 


Creſtted, or Cockſcomb 
Daiſy, a 

Red, ; 

White Cockſcomb Daly. 


Brtonica, Betony, 2 


ring, 


low- 


rupted ſpiked, purple, 
White Common Betony, 
Daniſh Betony, 
Alpine Betony, 
Boragon, borage, 
low- Iriomia alba, or White Briony. 
Buhthalmum, or Ox-Eye, 
(4cliamthordes) or ſun- flow . 
er-Rke Tall autumnal ox 


' 


eye 

Roe Grand fomered. 
ongifolium, or 
. Long · leaved Hare's Ear, 


Butomus umbellatus, or Un.” 


bellated Flowering Ruſh. 
ved Cf 
ala, Foreign Colts Foot, 
Halbert-ſpear-leav | 
vort, Sweet Conde | 
: Orach-leaved, 
Alpine. 


le, tard Arum. | 
. atha paluſtris, or Marſh ' 
ke. wan, (Double yel-. 
mpanula, Bell Flower, 
Peach-leaved common Blue, 
White Peach-leaved, 
Double of each, 
"A Pyramidal Blue, 
Jo. (Trackelium) Great Throat 
wort, or Nettle-leaved 
| Campanula (Blue) - 
' Double White Kettle-leav- 
| and = 
Broad- leaved Giant T hroat 
: wort, | 
4 - $18 flonered, Echium- 
Ro leaved Campanula, 
Peer Clomerated flewered I hroat 


works 


perennial and Biennial Plants. 


Official, or common inter- 


v2 Oriental of CO fantinople. 


ile palufiris,/ or Marth Bif. 


: (Scabioſa 


— 


wy 


or E e f 8 5 
Campanula, | 
Round- 4's; 5 


ved, 
; (Rapunculus) or DIG 
(Medium) or Canterbury 
. - Bell-flower (Blue), 
White Canterbury Bell. 
flowers 


Cardamine, Lady's Smock, 


Meadow Double white flow- 


| ered, 
Trifoliate, or three- leaved, 
Cannabis,” Hemp, 
Cultivated, or common 
(Annual). 
Car dun, Thiſtle. 
Fiſh Thiſtle, 
(Helenium like) or Melan- 
_ choly Thiltle. 


Caſia marilandica, or Mary- 


land Senna. 
Catananche, or Candy Lion's 


Yellow, 9% 


Centaurea, centaury. 
(Centaurium) or greater. 
(Facea) or knap· weed, 

Phrygian ciliated cen- 
taury, 
Pectinated leaved, 

major) or great 
ſcabious centaury, 

Mountain centaury, 


Woad leaved. 4 


. (Cineraria) or white moun- 


tain knap-weed, or 


greater blue bottle, 
cut leaved purple. ; Wot 
Crocody{tum) or great — 
22 — 
Spleudent — 


ed, 
Siberian declining ſtalked, 
Vellow centaury, © 
Oriental knap-weed, _ 
. Gn, 


= 


- 


* 


” 
— Aro 
* 
. = 4 * 
. " A 5 


1 * 
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| Ceraſtium, or mouſe · ear chick- 


weed, | 
Creeping, ,. 
.Broad-leaved, . , 
Field, linear-leaved, 

Tomentoſe or hoary. 

Ce rinibe, or honey- wort, 
Major honey-wort, (a) 
Minor honey-wort (a? 

 Charophyllum, wild chervil, 
Aureous or golden, 
Aromatic angelica-leaved. 

Chelidonium, celandine, 


7 Double, flowered, greater, 3 
(Glaucium) or yellow horned - 


ee | 
Chelone, ſmooth red, 
Smooth white, 
Hairy blue. 
(Penſtemon) or amplexicaul 
| leaved chelone. 


' Cheirani/us, wall-flower, and 


"ſtock gilliflower. 
- (Cheirt) or wall flower, 
Vellow wall flower, 
Double Yellow, _ 
Bloedy wall flower, 
Double bloody, | 
White wall-flower, 
Double white, | 
Striped leaved wall flower, 
Hoary-leaved* -Cheiranthus, 
or ſtock -pgilliflower, 


Scarlet or Brompton ſtock, ' 


White Brompton ſtock, 
veen ftock, purple, 
- Twickenham ſtock. 


_ - Chryſanthemum, corn marigold. 


( Leucanthemum) or white, 
reat ox- eye aur: ſinthemum 
Serotinous or late flowering, 
Atrated or black. 
(Balfamita) balſamic chryſan- 


themum, or baſtard coſtmary. 


| or goldy locks. 
| mori) or German goldy 
eee, 1217 


cks, 


- . 


5 Two flow Siberian. 
 Ehryfe;lenium, golden ſaxifrage, 


8 
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cree 


Alternate le aved, (Scammo 
Oppoſite leaved, rian 
| Cimicifuga, or Siberian ber Crus, (C 
chriſtopher, Canada 
Circea,enchanter's night-ſhad - leſs 
Lutetian, common, uprieu Swediſh: 
prig ng! 
many ſpiked, 
Canada broad leaved, whit Corenpſus 
Alpine aſcending. ſtalked White © 
; Three le 
one ſpiked, | 
Clematis, virgin's bower, Alternat 
Upright, . Spear le: 
Intire leaved. Verticill 
Clinopodium, or field bail, Coronlla - © 
Common, flow 
Hoary. — 90 luten 
Colutea, bladder ſenna, cam ⁊q Cain 
Herbaceous Ethiopian, ed flea-t 
Under ſhrubby, ſcarlet. dahleden 3 
Collinſonia Canadenſis, or C licated ! 
nada navel-w 
weed | 7 m 
. Clypecla maritima, or ſea 8 VP 
mn niſh treacle Sol. Cortuſa, of 
Comarum paluſire, or na 885 
cinque foil. Gmelin 
Convallaria, or kly of the va 'Craſula ri 
ley, and Solomon's ſez lula. 8 
(May conval lilly), or lill 4 
of the valley, white, blue cr. 
Double white, Crithrum 
Red flowered, mum or 
Double red flowered, Cyclamen, 
Striped leaved. Europe 
. (Polygonatum) or Solomon refle2 
ſeal. A | ties, 
Many -flowened true Sole Ivy lea 
mon's ſeal, ing, 
Vertic late flow eri vg dd Round 
Lame e dal, 1 Round 
TWo leaved Solomon's ſe (cum) o 
Biroad leaved Solomon red f 
R White 
"4 Racemoſe+ſpiked. | Perſian 
Con ol uulus, bind weed. Cymgloſu 
- - Lineated leaved dwarf co Othcin 
1 v. lvulus. N (Omph 
- * (Soldanella" maritima min nave 


fea ſoldanel minor, 0 
5 Cree; 


creeping-convolyulus, - 
(Scammoma Hriaca) or Sy- 

rian ſcammony. 

Grrus, (Cornel) dog berry, 
Canada herbaceous branch- - 

-leſs dog berry, | 

| Swediſh: two . branched her- 

baceous dog berry, 

Coreopſus. or tick ſeed, 

White coreepſisy | , 
Three leaved, 
Alternate leaved,., 
Spear leaved, 
verticillated. 

Cronilla * varia; or various 

flowered herbaceous co- 
| lutea, 

Conyza candida, or white leave 
ed flea- bane. 

Cotyleden umbilicus, - or umbi- 
licated leaved cotyledons. or. 
navel· wort. 

Crambe maritima, or lea cab- 
bage. 

Cortuſa, bear's ear fanjele,. | 
Matthiolus's, long caiyxed, . 
Gmelin's ſhort calyxed. . . 

7 rubenas, or reddiſh craſ- 

ula 

Crotolaria, white, 


, 
an, 
let. 

or C 


ſea » 
ſtard. 
r mart 


. the va 


Dn's ſea 


, or lill 

white, Blue crotolaria. 
f Crithmum maritimum, ſea ith. 
| mum or ſamphire. ; 

ed, Cyclamen, ſow bread, | 

European, with the corolla 
olomon reflexed, different varie 
| ties, vz. 

ue Sole Ivy leaved autumnal flower-- 

. ing, 

ang 8 Round leaved autumnal, 

45 Round leaved ſpring, 


red flowerin 
White ſpring 
Perſian Cyclamen. 
Oaglaſum, or hound's tongue, 
theinal, or common. 
(Omphaledes) blue Venus, 
e tz or Jeruſalem 


lowering, 


; 
* 


Perepnial and Rien tial Plants. 


(cum) or winter round er, 
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cowſlip. F 


Cypripedtum, Lady" > dipper. 


(Calceolus) or common Eu- 
ropean yellow flowercd, 

- Virginian large yellow, 
Canada large purple, beau- 

tifuFand curious, 
Canada large white, : 
Minor variable flowered. 
Bolbous,yoted, round leav- 


ed. 
Datiſca ae or baſtard 


Sand on ſtone pink, hp. 4 one 
flowered, ; 
Alpine one flowered, 
"Dips varieties of pink 


Red g pink, | 
Pale red pink, 
White pink, 


Pheaſant eye pink, = ON. 


varieties, having all a pur- 
plwGKkie eye ox middle, larger or 

{maller, with darker = 
lighter ſhades, _ 

Red cob pink, 

White cob pink, 

White ſhock pink, 

_ Oid man's head pin, 

Clove pink. ; 


(< .ryophyilus) or clove gilli- ö 


flower deep red, 
Coronarious large flowered, 
EY 


. 


hemp.. 
Delphinium, lark ſpur (pert, 
nial) 
|  Elated or tall Siberia 
F | larkſpur. - — 1 
Dianthus, pink, clove gilli- 
flower, 
Carnation, Sweet William, 
Deltoideous, or common * 
Red, 
White. WS ; od 
Glacuous, or ſea-green leaved 
SETS. Re 
= 2 Mt. » 7 1 
urple, RE 
Superb fringedpink; 3 2 4 


LE 


90 


592 
or carnation, 
Pale red carnation, 
— red carnation, 
Blu 


coloured carnation, 
Whitiſh red carnation, 


White flowered carnation, 


Variegated carnation, many 
\ . vanities, 
Double carnation, of all 
the varieties, 


Imbricated calyxed double 


variegated carnation, (ma- 
ny varieties) 
-  Bizane double carnation, 
Flake double carnation, 
Piquette double carnation, 
Painted lady carnation. 
Theſe four latter are large, 
finely ſtriped, and poun- 
ced carnations, divided 


by the floriſts into claſſes 


of theſe names, accord- 
ing to their different 

_ ſtripes, tinges, pounces, 

c. many varieties, viz. 
Striped, white, fire-colour- 


ed, and red, 


Sec white, roſy, and 


Pürpie, 6 
S Stripes white and red. 
Striped, white, roſy, and 


erimſon, 5 
Striped, white and purple, 
- Striped, white end flame co- 


au» 


Striped, white and roſy, 


Pounced, red and fire colour. 
Pounced, roſy and white, 
White and roſy, 


Double df each, Sed 


With many intermediate va- 
r ieties, * ; 
Barbated Dianthus, or Sweet 
| William, - a 
Broad leaved, 
Narrow leaved, 


| Redflowered, | 
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Striped, white, red, and pur- 


/ 


Purple flowered, 
White flowered, 
Red and white fl 
- Variegated flowered, 
Double flowered of each, 
Double red pink. like flower 
ed, call Mule Pink, 
(Armenia) Sweet William Pink 


(flowers a ted) called 

Deptford Pink J 

Carthuſian Sweet William Pink 

Chineſe, or Indian Pipk, 
Red flowered, 

. Variegated flowered, 
Imperial large flowered, 
Double flowered of each. 

Dentaria, Tooth-wort, 

Five leaved, 

„Nine leaved, 

- Bulb-bearing. 

Dictamnus albus; white Ditta. 

ny, or Fraxinella, 
Red flowered, 
Digitalis, or Fox Glove, 


Purple flowered, rough leay- 


ed, F 
White flowered, rough lear- 
ed, | Cath 
Yellow flowered, 
Ferrugineous, or Iron co- 
loured, - © 
(Thaph) or Decurrent Ver. 
baſcum leaved Fox 
SGSGlove. 


Dipſacus, Teazel, or Shepherds 


bl 
Cultivated large headed 
Teazel, with the awns 
booked, 
Wild Teazle, or common 
- Shepherds Rod, 
Laciniated, or jagged finua- 
ted leaved, © 
Dodecatheon Meadia (Meadia), 
oy American Cowllip. 
Doronicum, Leopard's Bane, 
Pardalianche, or common 


great Leopard's Bane, 
5 Plantais 


— 


— 


Plantain | 
(Cellidi af 
Daiſ 
roni 

aba, Ma 
5 Gra 
Alpine y 
Pyrenear 
Dracocephe 
Auſtriar 
Siberian 
Virginia 
(Roy 
ew 

Dh 072; 
tall 

1 . "a 
ere 
(, 
Echium 2 
VI 

| Ephilobiu! 
Narrow 
Broad 
Hairy 
Gre 

Sma 


Var 
— 
3 
Erigera 

* Acre 
Purpl 
{ 


— 


— — 4 ; 
Belli m nm). ot 
| Delfy leaved Alpine Do- 
©, ronicum. 
Draba, Madwort, or r Whitlow 
Graſs, 
Alpine yellow, 
Pyrenean trifid leaved, 


Auſtrian, 
Virginian ſpear-leaved, 
leaved Dragon's Head. 


taled Hibernian Dryas. 
Eckinops, or Globe Thiſtle, 
Sphere headed, or greater, 
(Ritro), or lefſer. 


Viper's Bugloſs. 


Narrow leaved, red, 

Broad leaved, white, 

Hairy leaved purple, 
Great flowered, 
Small flowered, 
Variagated leaved. 


Barren wort. 
Equifetum hyemale or winter 
horſe tail, 


_— 
criu blue Erigeron, 
Purple Erigeron, or Labra - 
dor aſter. 
Erinus Alpinus, - 
branching flowered Eri- 


nua- holly, prickly leaved, 

; Feetid ſea holly, 

tia), Amethyſtine, or blue leaved 
P- 5 Exy ngo, 

5 8 water Eryngo, 


Perennial and Biennial Plants. | 


Dracocephalum, Dragons Head, 
Siberian heart-oblong leaved 
(Ruyſchiagnolaba) or linear 

octopetala, or eight pe- 


Echium 8 or common 


Ep hilobium, or French Willow, 
' » (Ageratum), or baſtard ß 


Cen. 


Plane, broad leaved, 
3 pinnated leaved,. 
Alpine b 


Sri Barbarea (Barbarea), 


or winter creſs, dou 
flowered. 
ol 


(Den. — bog s Tooth 


purple, 
White Dog s Tooth. 
Emubatorium, Hemp Agrimony, 

Cannabinoideous, or com- 

mon, with. fingered leaves, - 
Seſſile leaved Virginian, 
Talleſt Pennſylvanian, 
Purple American, 


3 or ſpotted ſtalk. 


. Virginian, 


grimony. 
Euphoria, Spurge, 
(Myrſinites,) 


Spu F 
Coral- —— coral- talked, . 


Epimedum Alpinum, or Alpine Ferrula, or Fennel Giant, . © 


Common Fennel Giant, 


Glaucous or ſea green len- 
Meun-like, or fpigne ledv- . 


| Tangier Fennel Giant, 
Canada ſhining leaved. 


or Alpine, Fragaria, Strawberry, 


Common Strawberry, many 
— — Viz. 

Scarlet 
Scarlet Strawberry, 
Scarlet bloſſome l, 
Striped leaved Scarlet, 
Wood Str ee 
Red wood, 
White wood, - 

Great white vod, 


39 6 | 


ruited, or common | 


— 


f 

\ 

* 

2 

! 
1 g 


— . 


: Perfoliated, or pierced leave- | | 


„ * 
a ff = 
. 1 » 
Dwarf? 
. s 
N = 
, 
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8. Green wood, ” Minor ſolid rooted, 
3s Striped leaved wood, Major ſolid rooted, 

4 Double bloſſomed, Evergreen, white flowering, 
1 Dutch wood. Capnoideous yellow Fuma- 
1 Hautboy Strawberry, tory, 
Large Globe Hautboy, Nine leaved Fumatory. 

O blong Hautboy, Galega, Goats Rue, 

1 Royal Hautboy, .. Officinal white, 

3 Green Hautboy, Double purple. f 
1 Scarlet bloſſomed, '  Galcopis, or Hedge Nettle, 

E ! Striped leaved. (GCaleobdolon), or common 
* Chili great Strawberry, with yellow, ſix flowered, 
1 : . large carnoſe, hairy Variegated leaved. 

1 leaves, 155 Galium, Lady's Bed Straw, 
T Globe Chili, , +» Boreale,, or northern four 
AM; 22 2 ; 5 
zo Pine- apple Chili, True, or eight leaved yel- 
* Bath Chili, hg low, yo . * 
+ Carolina Chili,. Purple Galium, 

5 White Carolina Chili, Ruby leaved. | 
| Devonſhire Chili, Gaura bienms, or biennial looſe- 


(3 Royal Chili, 
2 ? 47 Dutch Chili, N 4 
. Striped jeaved Shin, N. 


Strawberry, bearing 
from June to Novem- 
8 ber. | 


White Alpine, 
Scarlet Alpine, 
Scarlet bloſſomed. | 
Pine. apple Strawberry (fla- 


- vour. of a pine-apple, 


and the fruit conical) 

Green p.ne- apple, 

White pine- apple, 
Redl pine- apple. 
Prankenia, or Sea Heath, 

Poliſhed, or ſmooth, with li - 
near leaves, crowded, 
Hairy ſtalked, with bundled 
terminal flowers, 
Fumaria, or Fumatory, 
Bulbous-rooted, red, 
White flowered, 
Hollow bulbous-rooted, 
purple, ; F 
Hollow rooted, white, 


- 8 } 


Alpine, or moſt prolific 


\ | Robertiana, 


ſtrife, 


*  , Gentiana, Gentian, or Fell 


wort, N 
Yellow great Gentian, 
Acaulous or ſtalkleſs dwarf 
blue Gentian, or Gentia- 
nella, flower longer than 
„ & | I 
(Cruciata) or Croſs. wort Gen- 
tian - 1 
Purple Gentian, 
Saponaria leaved. | 
(Pnenmonanthe) or narrow 
leaved marſh Gentian, 
Vernal blue Gentian, 


Aſclepias leaved, or Swal- 


low-wort Gentian, 
Imperial Gentian. 
Geranium, Crane's bill, | 
Gruinous, or crane-beaked, 
Maritime, or | ſea Engliſh 
Geranium, | 
Maculated, or ſpotted Gera- 


nium, | 
or Herb Ro- 
bert, 5 


Sylvian, or wood Geranium, 
. _ Marſh Geranium, | 


Meado * 


1 


Meadov 


Black re 


Streake. 


+ Long oc 


'Knotre« 
Sanguir 
Lancaſh 


Ting, 
uma- 


1 


Meadow an, 


Black red flowered, 


Streaked Geranium, ES 


Long odorous rooted, 


Knotted Geranium, 
Sanguineous, or Hoody, 
Lancaſhire ſtriped bloody, 
| Roman pinnated leaved, / 
Fuſcous, or brown flowered, 
Muſk Geranium, 
Silvery leaved. 05 
Grams or Avens, or Herb Ben- 
net5-”+ 1 
Urbanatic, common Iyrate- 
| leaved, | 
Virginian ternate leaved. 
River or marſh nodding 
flowered, 


Mountain inclining flower- -. 


ed 
Creeping uniform-cut folio- 
led, 


Globularia, or Globular - blue | 


daiſy, 


Common globe flowered, 
Acaulous or ſtalkleſs dwarf. 4 


CHhorrhixa, Liquorice, . 
Echinated, or prickly pod - 
ed 
Smooth podded c common. 


9 1 or Ground | 
— Gigantie rough ſtalked, 


Variegated leaved. 
Gnaphatium, 
Everlaſting flower, 

Margaritaceous, or pearly 
white, * 

Plantago leaved, creepin 
— * F 

Dioecous flowering dwarf. 

MI round flowered dwarf, 


Female long flowered dwarf, 


Sylvian, or wood perlatiiog,. 
Vellow- white everlaſti | 
Cratiolia officinalis, or Otficinal 

Hedge Hyſſop. 
Gundelia. = 


(Tournefortia) or Tournefort 8 


acanthus leaved. 


Ce 3 * | 


. Perennial and Biegnial Plants. 


(eudweed) or 


x 
Oriental deep Nepp flower. 


2 dphila. 
ate. diffuſe dalked. 
Perfoliated, or à ſemi am- 
plexicaul leaved. 
 Hedyſarum, French Honey- 
ſuckle, St. Foin, & 
Coronarious flowered Hedy- 
ſarum, or French He- 
„ neyſuckle, 8 

Red flowered, 

White flowered. | 
(Onobrychis) or · St, Foĩn. 
Hoary long leav ec. 
Canada fingle and three 

leaved St. Foin; · 
Panicle flowering Virginian. 
Violet flowered or * 
Maryland moſt branchy. 
»Helenium, baſtard ſun flower, 
Autumnal decurrent leaved, 

yellow, 
Downy-leaved, | 
Helianthus, ſun- flower, 

Multiflorous common ever- 

laſting ſun- flower, 

Double flowered, ; 

Variegated Jeaved, - 


2 Decapetalous, or ten- petaled, 


Elated, or tall purple ſtalked, 


Divaricated branching, 
Strumoſe, og ſpindle rooted, 
| Poliſhed, with ſmooth leaves 
and ſtalks, - 
- leaved, . 
Tuberous rooted, called Je- 
ruſalem Artichpke. © 


— 


' Helomas. 


Bullated, or Studded Arbu- - 


tus flowered, 


Aſphodel-like, linear briſtly 


leaved (flowers cream | 
coloure.l) - 
 Helleboras, Hellcbore, or Bears 
Foot, 
Foetid, or Stink ing Bears 
Foot Hellebore, 


Gren 


a o 


Fo 


Green flowered Hellebore, 
Three leaved, | 
Black footed dwarf Helle- 
- bore, called Chriſtmas 

Roſe, 
it white) 


Winter moſt dwarf Helle- 8 


bore, or Winter Aco- 
; nite, 
| Hemerecallis, or Day Lily, 
Yellow Day Lily, 
Fulvid Reddiſh flowered, or 
St. Bruno's Lily, | 
Heſperis, Dames | Viclet, or 
ocket, (white,) 3% 70 


” Double white, 


Red or purple, 

Triſtous or forrowful, . 
ſmelling. 

Henchera Americana, ov 
American Sanicle, 


- Hibiſcus a or marſh + 
|  Hieratinm, or Hawk-weed,' 


Aurantiacous, or Orange 
coloured, | 
Sabaudian, oval leaved, 


Umbe A weed, =: 7, - 
e Hawk 


| (Pill) 6 or creeping Mouſe- 


ear Hawk weed, ar 
Grim the Collier, | 


| Dubious creeping Hawk- 


weed. 


| Higpocreyo comoſa, or tufted 


Horſe-ſhoe Vetch. 
- JN Pyrenean Haim, or 
Clary, 
Pyrenean — -leaved, A 
Virginian ob n 
eee 
7 untulus, Hop Plant, - 
(Lupulus) or common Ps 
Male flowered. - 


Female flowered: | 


da yellow 
NET or Water Leafes 


a — 
=\ 


4 


(flowers large 


 * Hydraftis 1 Cana- 


g ed, 
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Canada lobated Water Lex, 


Virgiman pinnated W 
Leaf. * 


Hypericum, St. John's wort, 


flowered Alcyron, 
Virginia round ſtalked St. 
.. John's wort, 
Quadrangular talked Euro. 
TN, peas” 
Canada ſquare-falked, 
Perforated leaved, 


Humifuſed, or dwarf trail. 


ing, 
Mountain broad leaved, 
Elodeous creeping ſtalked, 
or marſh St. Peter's 
wort, 
Tomentole, or hoary leaved, 
+ Pulcherimous, or handſome, 
upright St. John's wort, 
Shaggy hairy leaved, 
Hypoxis erecta, upright Hy- 
poxis, Or Canada Star 
of Bethlehem. 
Dae or Hen Bane, 
Ph yſalodeous, or Globoſe 
. Bladder cupped, 
$ Or Hyſſop, 
Othcinal or common, 
Striped. leaved, 
Red-flowered, 
JOY -like *  quadrangulr 
A 
Berit, Candy woke (perennia]), 
Round leaved Alpine Iberis, 
Evergreen linear · leaved Cre- 
tan iberis. 


H 


Inperatoria - Ofruthium (0 


truthium) greater mal. 
ter wort, or baſtard Pcl. 
| litory. 
Inula, or 8 
- (Heleniumvulgare), or com. 
| mon Elecampane. 
Crithmum like, or Samphire 
leaved, 


Geisa, or willow lear 
( Oculu 


( Aſcyron magnaflora) or great 


Hairy leaved Iouls. 


Iris, Flower de Luce, 


Suſianian Flower de Luce, 


or Chalcedonian one 


flowered Iris; flowers 


large black and white 


ſpotted, of peculiar na- 
gularity, 

Florentine, (two flowered ) 
white Iris, 


German, or Dalmatian blue 


Iris, (many flowered) 


Squalid. brown, yellow Iris, - 


(many floweyed,) - 


Aphyllus, or leafleſs talked 


(many flowered,) 


vin Jon Iris, (ma- 


owered 
Dearfobe flowered ca 
Purple blue dwarf, 

Red flowered, - 


Pallid and white, 
Variegated flowered. 
Two flowered greater dwarf 


purple 


is Verkcoldared. or various co- 


loured purple, &c. 
Vernal, or ſpring flowering 
dwarf blue Iris (one 
flowered) 
Ochroleucous, or yellowiſh 
white oriental Iris, | 


5 Gramineous, or graſſy leav- 


ed. 
(Pſeudo-Acorns) Falſe-Aco- 
rows or yellow water 
ris, 


— 


Moſt. foetid, or Stinking 


Gladiole Iris, 
Variegated leaved, © 


Virginia Iris, with a two- _ 


edged ſtalk and trigonal 
germen. 
Martinica, yellow and black, 
Spurious, or baſtard Iris, 
Tuberous- rooted, quadran- 
— fnakt's- - 


| Perential and Biennial Plants. 587 - 
(Ocular 2 5 or Woolly © 


head Iris, black flow- 
Siberian, narrow-leaved, 


Sambuc a ſcented, or elder © 
| ſmelling iris (many flower- 


ed.) 


(Aiphium) or bulbous-rooted 


Iris (many varieties) See the 
Bulbous Roots. 
Perſian Bulbous Iris, 


(Sy/rinchium majus) or dou-- 


ble-bulbed 

rooted Tris. 
For the varieties of the 

Bulbous Ixiſſes, ſee the 


Crocus- 


Catalogue of Bulbous 


Roots. 


Tfatis Tinctoria, or Dyers Weed 


or 
Cultivated booed leaved. 
, Dead Nettle. or Arch- 


angel, 


_ or great purple. 


Arxchange 

Garganicum, downy leaved, 
pale-purple, 

Albucous, or White, 

Helvetian, or Switzerland. 


Laſerpitium, or Laſerwort. 
road leaved common, with __ 


folioles hearted. 


Three lobed leaved, the 


folioles three-parted. 


(Siler Montanum) Mountain 
Siler, or Oval- lance folioled 


Laſer wort. 


Lahyrus, Chickling Vetch, 
Everlaſting Pea, * 
Broad-leaved Lathyrus, or 


n 3 


mon purple 


Large flowered purple. 
Wild Lathyrus Major. | 
| Meadow yellow Lathyrus, 


or Tare-everlaſting. 


Tuba: rooted red Lathy- 


| Sylvian, or wood Lathy= 


* Tus, 


* 
Rs * 4 1 
EA + 
* . 
* * 


1 
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-  Lupinus perennis, 


Juni, | 


Pea-furm Siberian Lathyrvs. - 
Leontadon aureum, or Golden 
Dandelion. 


| Leonarus Cardiaca) ( Cardiaca) 


Lion's tail, or Motherwort. 


Sony latifolium, or broad- 


' leaved Dittander, or 
\ Pepper- wort. 
Liuſticum, Lovage. 


(Levi 1 or common Lo- | 


Scottiſh Lovage. 
Linum perenne, perennial Lint 
or Flax. 


 Lithoſpormun, or Gromwell, 


Othcinal ſpear-leaved, 
Purple flowered, © 


Virginian oval leived white, 


Oriental yellow Bugloſs. 
_. Lobelvgy Cardinal Flower. 
(Cardinalis) or Cardinal 
Flower (ſcarlet, ) | 
Syphilitie blue Lobelie, 
White flowered. - 


Lolas Bird's-foot Trefoil. 
Maritime or ſea * Lo- 


tus, 


328 n or Horned 


Lotus. 


i Five - leaved great yellow 


. H$owered. 
Small five-leayed ſhrubby. 
Cytiſus-like Bird's. foot 


Trefoil, 
Perennial 
Lupine. 
oonwort, Honeſty 
er Sattin- flower. 
. | Redivivous, or Reviving 
Perennial Lunaria. 
FE flowered common, 
White flowered. 


"Hehe Campion and Catch- 


y, &c. 
Chalcedonian ſcarlet Lych- 
Nis. 
Double flowered ſcarlet. 


No, Cuculi, Cuckow Flower, 


| _ Ragged | HO, or 
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1 pink (che 
flowers red four cleft. 
torn- like) 
Single flowered, 
Double flowered, 
Double White. 
N flowering Lychnis, 
greater gged 


% 


- Robin, or Bac elor's 


- Button. 
Double white, 
Double red. 
(Viſcaria,) Viſcous Ralked 
— Campion or . 
Cm fi ngle red, 
Double red, 
Alpine Corymbus fowering, 
_Lycopus, Water Horehound. 


European finuated-leaved, 
\ Virginian equally _ſawed 
leaved. 


1 Looſe· ſtriſe. 


A Panical flower 


A, e ſtalked, 
Neaseious purple, 
Ciliated- foot ſtalked Ame- 

rican, 


( Nummularia majorluteo,) or 
greater yellow. Money 


. wort. 


flowering Looſe- 


ife. | 
. Salicaria, (Salicaria) 


or Willow Herb, 25 
ple ſpiked. 


7 Virgated or twiggy. 


Malwa, or Mallow. 


(Alcea vulgaris) common ; 


Alcea, or many-parted- 
leaved Mallow. 

Muſk Alcea, or Kidney 
form cut - leaved * 
low. Re 

White flowered. 

- Marrubium, or Horehound. 

"Common Horehound. 

White Villoſe . a 

Mo 


0 
Melittis ; 
b 


Menyant 
I 


Nymp 
: I 


f 
Trifo 
N 


b 

Meni ia, 
Green 
ſ 

Stripe 
 Rount 
Stripe 
Wild 

n 

Piperi 
Curlec 
Aquat 


v 
Cultin 
Genti 

n 
Fla 
Exigu 

n 
(Puley 


Moſt white Cretan Hore- 
left. hound. 3 
Acetabuloſe or Saucer Ca- 
lyxed. * 
: Matricaria, or Fever- few. 
| . (Parthenium) or common 
hnis, Feverfew.  , _ 
gged Double flowered. 
lor's Medicago or Medic. | 
Falcated or fickle-podded, | 
Cultivated. legitimate Me- 
; dick, called Lucern 
lked grals, or Burgundy hay. 
itch« Meliſſa, Balm. ; F 
| Otfcinal or common, 
Variegated leaved. / 

. Grandiflorous, orFreat flow- 
ing, ered Balm, 1. : 
. Melittis melifſophyllum, or balm- 
ved, leaved Melittis, or 


baſtard Balm. 
Menyanthes, or fringed Water 


ily. 
Nymphea-like yellow Me- 


flowers. . 
Trifoliate or three- leaved 


me- Menyanthes, or Buck- 
| bane, * 

or Mentha, Mint, Penny- royal. 

ney Green: leaved, or common 


Striped leaved, 8 
| Round-leaved Spear- mint, 
Striped round leaved, | 
Wild hoary-leaved Spear- 
mint, Wes | 
Piperita, or Pepper-mint, 
Curled heart lcaved mint, 


with flowers in whirls, 
Cultivated whirled Mint, 


Baſil ſcented, - _. 
Ogpnge Mint, . | 
Field ſpreading Mint, 
Exiguous, or {mall Water- 


mint, 


oft 


— 


Fetennial and Biennial Plants. 


Monarda, Lion's Tail. 


nyanthes, with fringed 


ſpiked or Spear mint. 


Mmplea, Water Lily. 
Aquatic, or Water- mint, i 
Gentilic red-ſtalked Mint, 


Nelumbo Virginica, or 


(Pulegium) or Penny- royal, 
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Creeping Penny. royal, 
Broad leaved, AA TIT 
Upright, 7 


Cervinous or Hart- mint, or 
narrow leaved Penny - 
royal. | 

Menyſpermum Firginicum, or 
Virginia Moon Seed. 
Mercurialis perennis, or Peren- 

nial Mercury, | 

Hoary leaves. 

Mimulus, Monkey flower, 

* or Grinning Flow. 

3 a 


Vellow flowered Creeping, 


Didymous headed ſcarlet Mo- 
narda, or Oſwego Tea, 
Fiſtulous purple flowered. : 


Clonopedia-Jeaved - purple 


Monarda. 
White flowered, 
Ciliated blue Monarda. 
Napen, Virginia Mallow. | 
Hermaphrodite flowered 
| ſmooth leaved. g 
Nepeta, Nep or Cat Mint. 
(Cataria herba, ) Cat's Herb, 
or common Cat Mint. 
Italian Cat Mint. 
5 (Nepetella), or little Cat 
; F 


Wes ' 8 

Violet purple Spaniſh Cat 
> > ME... | 
Hairy Lavender flowered 
- © Nepeta, f 


Yellow. flowered. Nymphea, 
with large roundiſh- 
heart, intire leaves, 'and 
a large five-leavedcalyx. | 

(Nelumbo) or Indian roſe= 

purple Nymphea, with 
large ſhield-orbicular 

- intire leaves (ney, 
ir- 


yellow 


ginia double 
Nelumbo. 


2 . 


NT 3g 25 
- Onoclea ſenſilis, 'or ſenſible 


irginia Fern. 


"Ocnothera, or Tree Primroſe. + 
» © -- Biennial fall 7 ellow, | 
] 


Creat flowered largeſt, 
. Dwarf trailing oenothera, 


* Tree Primroſe. 
N Oriental f r- leaved, with 


dulous 2 þ 


Eckium- like r- leaved, 


8 with at ruit. 
' Ophuogloſſum vulgatum, or com- 
* mon Adder's Tongue. 
 Ophrys, or Two-blade Orchis. 


*  Ovate-leaved, or two-blade. 


- Spiral white Oichis, or La- 
Po dy's traces. 
© (Nidus avis) or Bird's Neſt | 
Orchis. | 
Anthrepophorous, or Man 
Orchis, 


5 15 Inſect: bearing or Fly Orchis, 


Great fly Orchis. 
adele ) or bee Orchis, 
. Creat fly Orchis, t 
Blue fly Orchis. 
| Yellow fly Orchis, 
Brown Portugal fly Orchis. 
12 Adrachnites) or Spider Orchis, 
Red Spider Orchis, 
Green Spider Orchis, 
Rough Spider Orchis. 
1 ) or Globular root- 
ed Muſk. Orchis. 
Hairy leaved yellow Mo- 
* + norchis, - 
Smooth leaved yellow Mo- 
norchis, 
Tall Yellow Triorchis. 
Orchis, or Fool's Stones, 
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Great broad leaved. 
(Morio) THO Female Or- 
C 18, 8 
Maculated, or ttedOrchis, 
Broad leaved . 
Abortive Violet Orchis, 
Uſtulated, or burnt like 
dwarf Orchis, 
8 ſweet male Or. 
| Chis, 
Narrow leaved Minor, 
Meadow greateſt. 
' Origanum, rigany, or Marje. 
ram, 
Common Wild Marjoram, 
Broad leaved, 
Curled leaved, 
- Herculean Origany, of Wu. 
ter Marjoram, 
Onotidian Origany, or Pot 
Ml.arjoram. 
(Maru Creticum) Cretan Ma. 
* or hairy ſpiked pur- 
1. Marjoram, hoary 
eaved 


(Majorana wulgaric) or com- 


mon ſweet, or knotted 
Marjoram ; flowers in 
compact, round knotted 
heads, downy, (annual) 
Common oval leaved, 
Small leaved. 
9 ge e. 8 
ernal, or ſprin 
PO} pong pup 
(Lathyroides) or Lathyrus-like 
Siberian blue Orobus, 
- Yellow Siberian Orobus, 
Tuberous rooted, 
Black Mountain Orobus, 


* Sylvian, or Wood Orobus, 


Various flowering. 


Papilionaceous, or Butter- Ofmunda, flowering Fern, 


| fly Orchisz 
Pyramidal Orchis, | 
Af Broad leaved tall gaping, 
Broad leaved compatt ſpiked, 
-  Maſculatur, or male Orchis, 


Royal Oſmund, or common 
flowering Fern, 
(Spicant), or confluent nar- 
I row leaved Oſmund, 

commonly called rough. 


Spleenwort. 


Curled 


.  Cirled Leaves Ofinund, or 
Stone Fern. 
(Lunaria) or Moon wort, Fern, 
 (Struthiopteris) or Northern 
4 ern. 0 
Othonna, Ragwort, 


Cheiri-leaved creeping Afi. f 


can R rt. 
Bulbous African Ragwort, 
Herbaceous pinnated leaved, 
Hlerbaceous linear leaved, 
Herbaceous lance 
leaved, 
Herbaceous lance dentated 
leaved. 


Herbaceous lanced - ſub el- 


1 liptic leaved, 

Her baceous ſub · lanced * 
N leaved, 
Oxalis, or Wood Sorrel. 


( Acetoſella) or common blue 


| owered, 
Purple flowered, 


Upright nt Virginian. 15 


Pæœonia, or Penny, 
Officinal, or common, with 
oblong folioles, 


Female Peony, with leaves 


different lobed, 
Male Peony, with leaves 
ovate ſpear lobed, 
Red flowered, ". x 
White flowered, | 
Bluſh coloured flowered, - 
_ Crimſon flowered, | 
Double flowered of each, 
Sinall linear leaved, many 


. == or _ Larkſpur _ 


ved Peony. 
Jan quinquefolia, or five 
red Panax, or Gin- 
Seng. 
Pancratium maritimum or Sea 


Daffodil, * white 


flowered. 


| Papaver, or poppy, 
Oriental ſcarlet poppy, 


Double ru, 


** Perennial ant Biennial Plants. 
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© Cambritan, or Welk poppy» 
yellow flowered, 

Paris quadrifolia, four leaved 

mba. true love, or one | 


e integrifolis, or or in- 
tire leaved Baſtard Fe- 
verfew. g . 

officinalis, or Officinal 


ellito 


ed, Peliaria "alliacea, Alliaceous, - 
intire 


or Garlic Pelteria. 
Pencedanum officinale, or Off- 
cinal H 's Fennel. 
Phalaris cari or 
..... Gas (annual), 
Arundinaceous, or Reedy 
Phalaris, | 
Pictated, or painted _1 
| or Ribbon Graſs.' ' 
Phlomis, Jeruſalem Sage, 


Herba venii, Herb of the wind, 


or Herbaceous le 
Phlomis, ur 


Tuberous-rooted Herbace- 
ſy ous Phlomis, . 
Phlox, Lychnidea, or Baſtard 


1 N 

anic oweri le 
Cs urged * 
2 n ſtalk 


Canelits tall rough Ralked, 
 Glaberrimous, or moſt 
2 ſmooth leaved, - 
Divaricating flowered blue 
Lychnidea, 
Altiſſimous, or talleſt Lych - 
nidea, 
White Lychnidea, 
Phyſalis, winter Cherry. 
(Alkekengi), or herbaceous 
perennial winter cherry, 
Angolar branched annual 
| winter Cherry, or Indi- 
an Alkekengi, 


* Horn Rampion, 
auciflorous, or 775 2 a 


2 ed, leafy ſpiked, 


Orbi 


91 
: N 


36 


On 


Police. 
N ight- ſhade, 


cheated, ſawed- 


or American 
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See the annual Fen 


m) or Bu 
an annual) 
culture. 


© (Fago 
r field 


- Decandrious, or Ten- one, Polymnia, or Virginian * 


flowered.” 
Sins Pimpernel, or 
Burnet Saxifrage, 
or ater 
Bates on 
Greater, red baths. 


© (Aniſum) common Aniſe, or 


Aniſe- ſeed; 


Plantago, or Plantain, 


Alpine, hairy leaved Plan- | 


ſiatic China Plantain, 
ajor, or greater, Plantain, 


white, ; 


ſanthemum. 
(vecalia) or Uve 
oppoſite leaved, Virgi. 
nian Polymnia, 
Canada, alternate leaved 
Polymnia. 
(Tetragonotheca) Virginian 
Sun flower like Polym. 
nia, or greater Leopard's 
bane-leaved Tetragono- 
theca. 


Roſe Plantain, broad leaved, Polypodium, or Polypody. 


Roſe Plantain, with expand- 
d flowers, 
Mie hoary leayed, 


tain, 


Plantain, or Star Herb, 
Maritime or Sea Plantain. 


Plumbago Europea, or Euro- 


pean Lead-wort. 


foot, or May Apple. 
Targeted palmated leaved. 


rege Greek Valerian, 
Blue Greek Valerian, the 


flowers erect, 


White flowered. 


„ g Greek n the 


flowers nodding. 


Polpganum, Knot gr aſs, 


5 (Pip 


2  Viviparows, - or. 


.. Ofjentl, great annual Per- 


Biſtorta, 

major) greateſt 
t, . ovate Eeaved 
r66ts mich intorted. 


Bi ſtort, 


leaved, 1 


= WE 
br 


% Virginian Perficaria, vate 
" leaved flowers quadri- hs 


+ fid, 


ia. , 4 


A Ks . 
4 * * f 


„ 5 4 


— | 


e (foot leaf) Ducks 


: 


Common Polypody, ſcaly 


rooted. 


Ge or Welſh Poly. 


Fra = Polypo 
(Coronopus), or Buck's Horn 2 = Longs 


(Lonchitis aſpera major) or 
reat rough Spleen wort, 


Fragile, rock Polypody, 


(Filix mas) ot male Polypo- 
dy Fern. | 
(Filix fœmina) or female 
| Polypody Fern. 
4 or prickly Poly - 


Wea” or Store pern. 


(Dryopteris) or branching 
triſid Polypody. 


1 branching Polypo- 

(Phegopters) or Wood Po- 
ypody 

os. EE Canada Polypo- 


Pts or Cinquefoil. 


Argenteous, or hlvery leav- 


ed Cinquefoil. 


5 Hairy leaved of Montpelier, 


Fragaria like or ny 
leaved Cinquefoil, wit 
- -Ragellate trailing ow 
ing ſhoots. 


N 


nas  Rupeſtrne 


(Eliator) 


Pramr: 


Rupeſtrine. or Rock Cin- 
quefoil. | 
Ere& Italian Cinquefoil, 
Golden Alpine Cinquefoil. 
Canada dwarf Cinquefoil, 


8 Reptanous or Creeping ſtalk - 
dales, * 4 : ed, : X 
VIrgi- White flowering Cinquefoil, 

Vernal yellow Cinqueſoil. 

eaved polerium, Burnet. * 
7 (Sanguiſorba) or Gard 
nian Burnet. : 
lym. Hybridan, or mongrel Bur- 
ard's ' net, agrimony like- 
z0n0- ſcented. | 

'Prenanthes purpureus, purple 
| Prenanthes. . 
ſcaly Primula, or Primroſe; com- 


priſing alſo Polyanthus 

oly. _ and Auricula, viz, 
(Primula yeris) or common 
Spring Primroſe, Poly- 
anthus, and Cowſlip, 


Common rimroſe, the brim 


ſpreading. 
Different varieties, Viz. 
Single yellow primroſe, 
Double yellow primroſe, 
White primroſe, | 
Paper white primroſe, 
Purple primroſe, 
Red primroſe, 
Double of each. 
(Eliator) Taller, or Polyanthus. 
Primroſe, commonly -called 
Polyanthus; the brim 
of the corolla large plane. 
Many varieties, Vize . 
Red polyanthus .) 
ea e polyanthus, 
rimſon polyanthus, h 
f Variegated polyanthus, in- 
, numerabe varieties, 
Double pulyanthus, or hoſe _ 
ian ; 2. 
Thrumb eyed polyanthus, 


Perennial 1nd Biehoie Plants I 


indented. « ; 


of the flower plain Y 


Pin- eyed polyanthus# , , - 
(Officinatis) Officinal Odorous 
imula, or - Cowſlip 
Primroſe ; the brim of 
the corolla concaye. 
Different varieties, viz. 
comm ſingle yellow cow- 
ip, * 
< Double comfiis, res 
Greater ſcentleſs cowſlip, or 
Ox Lips. | : 
(Primula farinoſa) Farinoſa red 
Primula, or Bird's eyg 
Primroſe. 

(Primula Auricula) Auricula- 
urſi, or bear's ear, com- 
monly called Auricula ; 
the leaves oblong, 
ſmooth, fleſhy.— Many 
ſine varieties of the 

; flowers, Viz. 5 

Red flowered, " 

Pur ple flowered, | 


imſon, 


A 5 

Red velvęty, „ 

Purple velvet, 
Olive or brindles, 


Purple and green painted, 


Crimſon painted, 
Purple painted, 
Black painted, _.. 
Dark brown painted, 
Violet and green painted 
Farinous or mealy flowered, 
numerous variegited 
dis 
. White eyed, of all varieties, 
Yellow eyed, of all varieties, 
Many intermediate varieties, 
with flowers of all tage 
above colours, variegat- * © 
ed, ſtriped and painted 
mmm a5 


Alu 
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Alſo of the foliage or leaves, 
or, according to the 
floriſts, the * 
are 

Oblon leaved, 

+ Roun leaved, 2 { 

Green leaved, 

aly leaved, 

- CPricgula integrifolia) or 

intire-leaved Primula 

Auricula urſi; red 

flowered. | 

Sits: 'Self- heal, EN 

Common Self-heal, leaves 


13 


ova) oblong intire. 


_ Great flowered blue, 


| © Lacindted or % leaved, 


White flowere 
Blue flowered. | 
Phoris Brakes or Peru, 


Aquiline-maked or common 


Brakes; the ſtem cut 
tran{herſly is ſaid to diſ- 
play an aquiline or eagle 
form. 


Dark purple ſtalked of vir- 


ginia. 


Pulmonaria, of Ling wort, 


Officinal or common, 

Spotted or Long: leaved 
Lungwort, 

Red flowered, 

Purple flowered: 

Blue flowered; | 

Broad Leaved white, 

Unſpotted Leaved- 

Virginian ſmooth 


e American Cowſlip, 
Purple flowered, 


Red flowered, HA 
* Maritime or. Sea Lungwort,. 


with branching pro- 
. 2 cumbent (tems. 
prola, or Winter green, 
Round Leaved Py rola, 
Mlaculated or ä acbutus 
5 Jars 


— 


leaved 
Lungwort, or blue 


R 
— . or M. 
uncut; | 
Aſiatic, or great flowered 
Perfian Ranuncylus ; 
rooted. Many 
ne varieties, viz, 
Red Aſiatic Ranuͤnculus 1 
Purple flowered, 
Crimſon, 
Violet coloured, 
Roſy, 
Incarnate or bluſhcoloured, 
Coffee coloured, 
Yellow, / 
Black, 
White, 
Striped flowered 3 innume- 
; rable varieties variouſly 
ſtriped, and tinged, of 
all the above colours, 
Double of each, very full 
7 flowers. 
Semi- doubles. 
Turkey Aſiatic ranunculus) 
(Aſphodel fleſhy rooted) tal 
ler ſingle ſtem; and 
moſt large double flows 
ers, Viz. 
Bloody or Scarlet Turbuan 
Kanunculus, 
Purple Turban Ranvnculns, 
Yeliow Turban Ranunculus, 
Acrid or common yellow 
crow foot, double flow- 
.- ered upright, 
Aconite leaved with Moun- 
tain Ranunculus, 
| Double white Aconite leaved 
or Fair maid of France, 
Auricomoſe, or goldy tutt 
wood Ranunculus, 
Graminous or graſſy leayed 
crow foot, 
(Flummula). or ſpear wort 
Ranunculus, | 
Illyrian Crow fobt, 
(Ficaria) or Pilewort, 


Double , 
Amplexicaul, 


(TI 
Cre 
. Bul 
(Li 


nel, 


aul, 


Rhexia 


bracing, plantain leaved 
Crowfoot, 


(Thora major) or Aconite | 


Leopard's hand. 
Creeping many flowered 
- Crowfoot, 
Bulbous- rootedRenunculus; 
double flowered. 


(Lingua) or plantain Leaved 


Spear wort. 
Tuberous- rooted Crowfoot. 


Neum, Rhubarb. 


(Raphontium) Raphontic, or 
common burdock leay- 
| ed Rhubarb, 
* Undulated or waved leaved 
China Rhubarb; 


Palmated leaved true Chineſe 


22 v 


(Ribes Arabum) Arabian 


nulated ved cur- 


rant Rhubarb, like red 


currants, (fingular,) 


Virginia ſawed Leaved, 
Maryland ciliated Leaved. 


Reſeda, Baſtard Rocket, Mig- 


nonette, &c. 
(Luteola herba) Yellow 


'Herb or Weld, for dy- 


ing, (annual biennia 


Rhodiola' roſea, or Roſe Root. 


Rubia, or Madder, 


Tinctoreous, or common Dy- 


ers Madder, fix Leaved. 
Peregrinate, four leaved mad- 
der. | ON 


Rubus,(Bramble) raſpberry, &c. ; 


Ar&ttic, or Northern Dwarf 


Raſpberry - or Cloud. 


berry. 


Rudbeckla, or American Sun- 


flower. 


Laciniated or jagged com- 


5 und Leaved. 
Purple flowering, with petals 


| — Perennial and Biennial Plants. 


N Amplexicayl, or Stem em- 


595 
0 long, two-cleft. 

Dark purple. Wi 
Hairy ſpatulate leaved, petals 
_ _end-notched. | 

Narrow oppoſite Leaved. 


Rumex, Dock, Sorrel, &c. 


"(Patientia), Patient Dock 
or Garden Patience. 


Sanguineous or bloody - leav- 
ed 


ed, 
(Acetoſa) or common Sorrel, 
Curled Leaved, 
Round-Leaved, 
© Scutated* or round - Leaved 
French Sorrel, 


Tuberous rooted Italian Sor- 


rel ; 1 — 9m | 
angles, wide ing. 
(ies Virginian Herb 
Britannica, or Water 
dock; root inſide ero- 
cus. coloured. ; 
Aquatic, or common Enro- 

pean Water-dock (not 


cultivated). 


n Leaved. 
Salvia, (Sage) Clary, | 


(Scharea) or common Garden 


Clary. 


2 or gummy Garden 
-C £0 


Indian N variegated 
flowered, 
(Horminium fativum) Cul- 
tivxvated Horminum, or 
purple-topped Clary ; 
(annual biennial). 


Ver bena ſinuated leaved Cla- 


Sls 8 
Lyre-Leaved Clary. 

Verticillated or whirled'clary, 

As to the Sages, belonging 

alſo to this family, they 

being moſtly rather un - 

der ſhrubby, 

more properly in the tree 


and rub collection, 


o 
* „ 


* 


"498. 


Officinal or common 
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Sage, in 


(Cotyledon minor} or Pyra. 


varieties, viz. midal Saxifrage ; ny. Talle 
Red Leaved Sage, > merous white flowers in Graf: 
N Striped red Sage, 2 pyramid. 
| Greater green Leaved.. Mutated leſſer pyramid: Grar 
Striped green Sage, Saxifrage; numerous 
Broad hoaty Leaved-Sage, crocus coloured and (Suc 
Narrow hairy Leaved Sage, whitiſh flowers in, ra. | 
or Sage of Virtue, . | cemoleſpikes, 'Sylv! 
Scarlet flowering Sage. ; Craſſifoliated. or thick-leav- Scaucli- 
Samoius Valerandi Valerandi) ed purple Saxifrage, 
obr round Leaved Water. _  Orbicular thick Leaved, 
eee 6 Granulous rooted or common (Cer 
Sambucus Balas CEbulus) or white Saxifrage, C 
2X8; Dwarf Elder. Double white Sapiffage, (An 
FSanguiſorba, Wild. Burnety Round: Leaved Saxifrage, | 
- . Officinah greater Burnet, 2 N er Saxifrage, Scorz01 
Canada greater Burnet, edge-Leaved Saxifrage, 
Middle Canada Burnet , (eum) or Kidney. Leaved 
ure BADERt ſe Tee Fer (not 
European Sanicle, rqot leaves. _, 7. Londen Pride Scrot 
"RO 1 * oi of gg: Dada mountain Sax. — 
Canadian, with root Leaves rage, or London 7 : 
B+: compound... ' Leaves obovate retule, 
7 W r . ee 2 
1 7 arracenia. Snow rifage , 71 
Fellow feet Sarracenin. Stoloniferous, or ſhoot- Beats Por 
Sa auaria or Soap wort, ing Chineſe Saxifrage, Luc 
Officinal, ovate Leaved,. * Pennſylvanian white Saxitrage, Per. 
Hybridan or Mule, concave Ceeſpitoſe or turfy, or laily's Fru 
Leeaved, of England. mantle Saxifrage, (Sc: 
Satureja, Savory,. River palmated Leaved, | 
MNMounfain, or winter Sayory”  Autumnal yellow ſpotted, Scutell 
=, livegr intire Leaved, Hyenum-like, or Lady's Ker 
Capitated or headed Savory, cuſhion Saxiſrage, Ga 
Leaves carinated or keeled, Pundctuated, or dotted flow- 
* - Virginia, terminal headed, ered, | | Al; 
Hortenſian, or garden ſum- (Hirculus) or, broad petaled 
mer Savory (annual). * '- _ yellow Saxifrage, Ta 
. Saururus, or Lizard's Tail. Aſperatedor rough Saxifrage. - 
- Cernuqus, or bowing ſpiked ; Se abioſa, or Scabius. Per 
„leaves hearted... Alpine greater centaury- | 
Caterrium, or Lizard Orchis.., Leaved Scabius, Seditn 
. Hircine, or Stinking Lizard- Lucantheaz or white Scabius, 
flowered Orchis. Dark purple ſweet Scabius (A 
White flowered Satyrium, (annual biennial) 
Breen flowered or frogOrchis. Starry Scabius, (annual (A 
_.. Creeping white baſtardOrchis Reuss) Jagged-Leav- 
 Sari/rageyer Saxifrage, * Starry, Sous, Ac 


n 
1 Y 


Talleſt 


Talleft Scabius, 
Graſs Leaved filvery Scabius, 
| blue flowered, 
Gramontian 
Scabius, 
(Succiſa, Morſus Diaboli) 
or Devil's Bit, 5 
Sylvian, or Wood Scabius. 
Scandix odorata, Odacifer ous 
Scandix, or Sweet 
Myrrh, 


(Cerefolium) or Garden 
Chervil; ſeeds ſmooth, (a) 


Anthriſcus) or hiſpid rough 
0 feed Chervil. (a) 


Scorzonera Hiſpanica, Spaniſh 


Viper Graſs, or common 
eſculent rooted Scorzo- 
ner, | 
Scrophularia, or Fi gwort, 
Aquatic, or Water Scro- 
r ſtriped leav-, 


K or Bides 
Leaved, - | 
Portugal large flowered, 


Lucid, or ſhining leaved, 
Peregrine nettle-leaved, 
Fruteſcent vervain leaved, 
(Scorodonia) or balm- leaved 
Fig-wort. 
Scutellaria, or Scull- cap, or 
Helmet Flower, 
- Galericulated Scull-cap, or 
common Helmet flower, 
Alpine violet and white 
Scull-cap, 
Talleſt nettle- leaved e 
* Scuil- cap, 
N F lorentine Scull- 


cory 
Seditm, Lefſer Houſe leek, Or- 

pine, &c, 

- (Anacampleros minor) or 
Leſſer Houſe Leek, 

(Alzoon) or yellow Leſſer 
Houſe L ek, V 

Acrid miaute yellow ſedum, 


tri- pixnated 


we” 


- Perennial and biennial Plents. 597 


0 


11 pepper or Stone 


crop, 3 


- Great flowered ſtone-crop, 


Rock Creeping Sedum, or 


. mountain ſtone crop, 


(Telcphiumvul re) or com- 
mon purple Orpine, 
White Orpine, | 

Great purple Orpine, 

, Greateſt oval Leaved purple 

Orpine, 
Reflexed . leaved ſmall yellow 
Sedum. 


Hybridine, or Mule leſſer 
of Houſe-leck, or Germar= 


der leaved Creeping Se- 
dum 
Six-angled minute Houſe 
leek, 
Star Sedum, _ 
Purple e Sedum, 
Semper visum, (Live ever) or 


greater _ deek, 

ith — ﬀ 4 : 
v ng 0 ts 
Globe bearing ſmaller — 
mon Houſe leek, the 


Com 


off ſets globular, ſmall- _*, 


a Archneidean, ſmalleſt Honſe 


— leek, or Cobweb- Sedum, ö 


off- ſets globular, ſmall- 

eſt, with central bairs 

interwoven, _- 
Sedum form Houle leek. 
Senecio, Groundſel, | 


(Doria orientalis) Oriental 


Doria, or Sea lavender 
leaved Groundſel, 
Sarracens, All- heal, 
(Doronleum auftriacum) 
Auitrian Leopard's Bine, 
or Alpine Groundſel, 
Lucid purple Groundſel. 
Serapias, Baitard Hellebore, 
(Helleborine) or common 
Baſtard Hellebore, | 


Broad leaved many flower- 


WF 


* 


= 


— 
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Carneous, or fch-colvured | 
"flowered, 

Long leaved "white flowering 

. '*  Serapias, 

. Serratula, or Saw- wort, 
Tinctorine, Common 'Saw-wort, 
Scatioſed, or parched flowered 

© \\broad leaved Saw-wort, 
Squarroſe, or rugged- headed 
Serratula, 
- Spiked flowering Saw: wort, 
Prealtou peach-leavedSaw-wort 


Sibbaldia pricumbens, or Training 


Sibbaldi, or Baſtard Cin- 
queſoil. | 
' Sibthorpia Europa, or European 
1 . Sibthorpia, or Baſtard 
Meney-wort; leaves kid- 
| ney- form. ſub- targated. 
Sideritis hyſſepiſoiſa, or Hyſſop- 
leaved iron-wort, 
| Silene, or Viſcous Campion, 4 
-Nutant, or nodding fpiked viſ- 
___"*e6us Campion, | 
Amendwe, 86% viſcous campion, 
(Mufeiphliyor Reck Catchfly, 
Virginia many - formed viſcous 
Campion, red flowered. 
Llęebium, Baſtard Chryſanthemum, 
Luaciniated or jagged leaved, 
_ Trifoliated- leaved 3 ' oppdſite | 
leaves joining 'perforated, 
by the ſtem, 
' Connated- lea vec. 
Siſymbrium ag u abicum, orwater. ereſs 
S!jyrine hium Bermudiana Burma- 
| diana) or Virginia Siſyrin- 
thbium, blue flowered, 
© Fermudian blue and gold "Bow- 
ered, mixed. 


 Smyrnium Ohiſatrum ( Oluſatrum ) Stach s, or Baſe Horehound, 


or Alexanders. 
Set Kitchen Garden Plants, 
| Siam Siſarum (Siſarum) of Skirret. 
See alſe Kitchen Garden Plants- 
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Dwarf Canadian, 
Flexible-ſtalked. 
Lateral or ſide flowering, 
, Czſian, or grey ſmooth ſtalked, 
' New-York ſuperior branched, 
large flowered, 
- Rigid broad- leaved. 
Minute ſing le- ſtalked Alpine, 
Mexican, Limonium leaved, 
Sempervirent, 
Golden Rod, 
Broad-leaved ever-green, 
Cambrican, or Welſh Golden 
Rod, 
Rugoſe, or wrinkled leared, 
Odorous, or {weet ſcented, 
© White flowered Solidago, 
Seldanella alpina, or Alpine Sol. 
danel. 


Sep bora, 
Fox-fail-like Oriental Sophora, 


Tinctorine Yellow Sophora'; ; 
white + hey 
Spipelia Marilandica, or Mary- 
Ps land Worm Seed. N 
Spireea ( Spiraea ) or Meadow ſweet, 
(Ulmaria regina prati) Queen 
of the Meadow, or Mea- 
dow Sweet ; double white 
flowered. 
Variegated leaved. 


. hs one vulgaris) Common 


rap-wort or Filipendula ; 
Double white fiowered, 
Trifoliate or three-leaved Drop- 
wort; great flowered. 


 (Aruncus, barbs capri or Goat's 


beard Spiræa, 
Loba ted leaved purple, 
Palmated leaved, 
Paluſtrous, or - Marſh ; lincar 
leaved. 
Cretau hairy ſtalked. 
German woolly ſtalked, 


Solanum - tubereſues, or 1uberous- Statice, Thrift, or * Pink, 


rooted Nightſhade, con- 
maonly called Potalee. 
. $ee likewiſe Kitchen Garden Plants 
© Solidago, or Golden Rod, 
(Yirgd aures) or common Gol- 
den Rod; ſpikes ſimple. 
Talleſt late Golden Rod; {pikes 
cecurved, | 


Armeria) or common 

leaved red Phrift, 

White flowered, N 
Broad leaved. 


| (Limeniam 'maritimum) of ao 


Lavender, 


Leſs Sca Lavender 


Leaſt 


or ever-green 


Leaſt Sea 
ious 
caved 
Tartarian 
'Lave 


$ympbytum. 
225 


flow 


 Tuberou! 


Taberræmon 
nia) 
leav 

Tanacetum, 

Vulgare, 
leav 

Pale lea 
Curled le 


(Chame, 


(Scorden 

hes 
Canada 
Hircani: 
Virginia 


Mounta 


Leaſt Sea Lavender, 
ious flowered planta in- 
lcaved Sea Lavender, 
Tartarian diſtant-flowered Sea 
; Lavender, 
, dpa, or Feather Graſs, 
pennated common Feather 
Graſs, woolly awned, 


45 Ruh leaved Stipa, naked awu- 
ed. 

PR dwertia perennis, or Pereanial | 

-Marſh 8 
Fyrpbytum. or Comfrey, 

ene 2 or common purple 

| flowered: | 

: Tuberous rooted Comfrey. 

3 

Sol. Taberræmontana Amſonia ( Amſe- | 
nia) or. Alternate ſpear- 
leaved Tabernemontana, 

. Tanacetum, Tanſey, 

. Vulgare, or Common Tanſey, 

8 lea ved deuble-pignated, | 

iry- Pale leaved, 

| Curled leaved, 

eet, Striped leaved. 

cen (Balſamitia) Garden Coſtus, or 

** Coſt- mary; leaves ovate. 

* Telephium Imperati, or True Or- 
pine of Imperati; leaves 
ablong ovate alternate. 

as * Teucrium, Germauder, 

as (Chamedrys, major repens) or 
Common greater creeping . 

p- | Germander, | 

Lucid 2 ſhiaing leaved up- 

q? rig t, 

b (Scordenia) Wild or Wood ſage; 
heart leaved ſawed, 

Canada fix verticil leaved, : 
Hircanian long purple ſpiked, 
" Vicginiah unequilly ſa wed leave 
> | ed; ſpikes terminal, 
(tre or Water German- 
er 
Mountain Lavender-leaved, 

5 Multiforous, or Many-flowered 
Spaniſh, 

' Pyrenean wedge form round 
leaved, 


Thaliftrum, Meadow Rue and 
Feathered Columbine, 
Alpine ſingle-ſpiked Meadow 


8 Rue, 
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Aqueligifolium, or Columbine- 
leaved Thalictrum, called 
Feathered Columbine, 


Tuberous-rooted Thalictrum, 
Cornuti's 


Canada Feathered - 
Columbine, P 

Flavous, or yellow flowered ; 
panicles multiple ere, 


Specious great yellow OA 


Narrow linear leaved, 

Fetid, or ſtinking ; ſtem pa- 
' vicled, thread- form, branes 
chy, 


Minus, or Leaſt Mcadow Rue 8 


leave: fix parted, 


Siberian rue-leaved purple, 


Purpliſh ſtalked Canadian, 
Racemoſle-ſpiked, 


Thapfia villeſa, or Villoſe Yellow 


Thapſia, or Deadly Carrot. 


Thymus, Thyme. T5 


Vulgaris, or Common Thyme, 

Broader leaved, 

Narrow lea ed, 

Striped leaved. 

(sSerpyllum vulgare) Connmnge 
wild or Mother of Thymt, 

Major Mother of Thyme, 

Minor creeping, 12 

Narrow - lea ved hairy, | 

Silver ſtriped, : 

Lemon Thyme, 

* Cephaloted, or greater _—__ 
Portugal Thyme, ; 

Greater headed, 

- Leſſer headed, 

(Maftickine ) or Maſtiek Thyme, 

Villous hyiry Thyme, 

(Zygs) or Upright, linear leav- 
ed. The Thymes, though 
ranged here, ſhould, as 
under ſhrubby plants, aſ- 
femble more - properly in 
the Tree and Shrub divi- 


ſion 
| Tiarella . or Heart leaved 


American Sanicle. 


Tor mentella, or Tormentil. 


EceRt- -ſtalked Tormentil ; leaves | | 
ſeffile, 


| Reptant, or Creepiag-talked, - | 
leaves en N 


„ Si 


* 


1 cerileim, or Elue 
| Ibroat-wort. by 
TAY Vi irginica, or Virgi- 


nia Spider-wort; erect, 
* ſmooth, with blue flowers 
( FEES congeſted ö 
| Common deep blue,” 
* Light blue, 
White flowered, 
„ 2 
Purple. n 
. Tragepogen, i or Goat's Bend.” 
. Pratenſean, or Meadow . 
A Goat's Beard. 
» © Dalecha Be? in, Goat's 


Bear 
3 Purri lum, or legk-leaved 
ROMS s Beard, commonly 
Pp alles: Sallafy, 
rooted. See Kitchen Gar- 
den Plants. 


"+ 


* Trichomanes Tunbrigienſe, or Tun- | 


=: bridge Maiden Hair. 
Tiriestaliu Euripea, or European 
© - _..- Chick weed winter green, 
 Trifoliuer, or Trefoil, 

Alpine, nak fbwer-ſtalked, 


Alpeſtrine, ſub globular, ſpiked. 
1 Lupinaſter ), or baſtard purple 
Lopine, © 
F ragiſerour, or Scadberry 
| Trefoil, 


mon purple Trefoil, or red 
Dutch Clover, f 


I: 


FI Trefoil, or 
egy Clover, ; 
Dark ſpotted creeping Trefoil. 
Procumbent, or trailing peren- 
nial Hop Trefoil, yellow 


Es - flowered, 


annual, Hop Trefoil, 
; Trilliam erectum, or. ere&t Virgi- 
nia Paris, or or herb True 
. Love. 3 N . 
. eum petfoliatum, or perſeliat- 
| ue ed 2 — con 
or falſe lpecacuanha. 


Globe Ranuncufus, Lock- 
er Gowlans, or Lacken 
Gowau. S8 


*% „Dan 


daes ———— 


> hs he major) greater Butter 


eatable 


Croſs- wort. S 
Paleriana, Valerian. 
Red garden Valerian, 
White flowered, 


aten or Meadow com- 


5 * or creeping, paſture 
White Dutch | 


Filiform, or Thread-like, leaſt 


" Tratlivs Europeu, or Europcan „ 


* 


Turritis, Tower Moſtard:” 
Smooth ſtem leaved Farrah 
Hairy Tower Muſtard. ö 
Tufſilago or Colt's Foot. 
( Farfara vulgure] or Fun 
*Colt's Foot. 
Alpine, orbicular leaved, 
White flowered, 5 


93 
HFHybridine, or Mongrel Butter 
AY — or long ſpiked Tul. 
bete, or Nettle, ee 

Niveous, or ſnowy. | Chineſe 

Nettle, 

- Cannabineous, or Hemp Sibe- 

rian Net ile, 

Canada, branching ſpiked, 

Piluliferoue, or Pill bearing. 
Uvalarie. : 

Amplexicaul le ved, white Bo- 

" hemian valaria, leaves 

| embracing the ſtem, 

Pexfoliated Virginia Uvalaria, 

leaves perforated by the 
. ſtem, 

Ses leaves Casas 

Valentia Cruciata (Cruciata), ot 


 *Officinal, or * wild, 


8 Dioecous, or two houſe Vale 
. rian, male arid female 
flowers, on two ſeparate 
plante. 
bo), or Alfatian German Va- 
lerian, 
Trepterous, or . e ſtem ſeav- 
"2 ed Valerian, 2 
- Mountain, ſingle ſtalked, 
Pyrencan Valerian. 4 
 (Zgcuſta olitoria), Kitchen Vas 
letian, Cora Sallad, ot 


- Lamb's Lettnce, 
Feratrum, white Hellebore. 

( Vergtrum album) white rooted 
veratrum, or common 
' white Hieilobore, 44 0-6 
3 nig rum) black, rel 

flowered White Hellebore, 
Yellow 


* \ 


\ 


Teri, of ſpurious Oer. . Vin b., "2 | 


; 'Peronnial avd Bed Plants. 


© Yellow, Pal 09 Ralked ven- = 3 * 
Serpyllum leaved 'Speedyell, 


: trum, ” 1 | 

_ Gigantic broad "al yellow - or Pauls Beto e 

2 : rm. ax " | 5 * Hungarian, ny, W > SY, * 
rbaſeuis, or Mullen, vadrated Falkland's \I0dand 
(Thee Js, of „ - Speedwell, 


Taper 1 Vicia, 8 e 
. ar large yellow nr, ot We Vetch,. 2 
red Alpine Malleia,” ab 
(Lyehaitis) or Carppida' white, [{Cracca), ot imbricated low 
Mullein, _ ___ ered tufted Vetch, 
Black, , # lore leaned 8 Hedge round leaved 'Vetch, 


purple : Narbonne ſeven foliolec pur- 
( Petia bites) yellow dar. | ple, | 
eria, a * | Cultivated Vetch, or . . 
a White Blatteria, n the ſtipula marked, 
Purple Blatteria, . White Tare, . , © Woe "4 
Myoonian Bear's car Mullein. Black, round , 3872 
Verbena, or Vervain,” © Pines, Periwinkle. See the WE. 


- Haſtated, or Halbert leaved, \\ - Evergreen. Tree and 

| Bonarian talleſt, ſpear leav- 8 "Shrub Collection. 
ed, | la, or Violet, | 

Fervjes, or Specdwell; Odorous, or fect March / 


* common trail- PFoiolet (tewleſs,). 8 a. | 
; 3 cCbmmon blue, e 2 
| Creeping 128 Fnooth lav. White dowered, bY 
„ 8 3 
i foorand byeleaved, Pariegated flowered; *- 
_ ++. white lided, oo Palmated, or handed, fivee - 3: 
Bluſh coloured, Ms lobed leaved ſtemleſs, > 8 3 
Incauine, or hoary, Pedated ſeven parted. leaved = 
"TE upright, blue, three | TY... | 8 
„** 
Ble 0 © © flowe io r 
_ White flowered. _ * - *, afhxed to the fide of ige 
Nybridine, or mule Vero- + at: petaileſs, - pe 0 
_ or Wael” Wo Marſh, - kidney round leaved . * 1 2 
1 well, Violet, dene 9 
Long lea ved, | TO} | Biflorous or. two 
Spiked, ſingle falked, __ © Violet, 


3 lingar jagged — Canada erect ſtalked Violet, \ of 

blue, __ Mountain upright = 
"Acinos Heaved, upright blue, . „ Violet,” 1 
Maryland, died, - ſtalked, - Yellow Violet, 


mander Major, or long 
nter ſpiked "Spend - Under irnbby Volt, 


en, Viiflorous or one. ne, = 


a ec or oy Ralked, | 
55 tall hang lend. 
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unmlfbrons and fleſhy- rooted herbaceousplants, he former 
; "ropts; the biennials are only two-year plants, raiſed from 
ſieed one year, flower the next, aud then moſtly either 
- "wholly periſh, top and root, or, if they furvive, general] 
aaſſume a dwindling growth; and all of which, in bot 
tribes, may be employed occaſionally ih full eollectien in 
any extenſive gardens, or in ſmaller ſelect collections of 
Principal ſorts, both as ornamental flowering plants, and 
. ©  fot- variety; as proper furniture for the borders, beds, antl 


| $i other com partmeints of the flower garden and pleafure | 
ground; may be plamed in the ſpring or autumn, and 


: 


will all continue in tbe perennials, many years, and 


flower annually in their reſpective ſeaſons. © 
They may be propagated in the perennials, moſtly b 
pParting the roots, ſlips, off-ſets, ſuckers, &c. in t 

ſpring, beginning of ſummer and in autumn. Some may 

Alſo be raiſed from layers and pipings, ſuch as carnations 

_ and pinks; See the method for each, as directed in the 

works of the ſeveral months of the year;] and the bi- 

eennials, or two-year plants, are raiſed, the principal ſup- 


*5 ply always from'ſeed annually, as they either moſtly die, 


w 


or ſeldom flower well after the ſecond year. 


* Many of the perennials may likewiſe be raiſed from 
ſieed ſowedinthe ſpring, and all flower the year following. 
See the works of the Kalenda rt. 


* 


But as the above additional arrangements compriſe pe- 
rennials and bienniala, the former are conſiderably the 
moſt numerous, being ſuch as are of many years continu- 
ance in the root, propagate by off. ſets, flips, &c. and the 
diennial, as the name implies, are * 5 two years 
©. Plants, produced and prapagates chiefly by: ſeed, riſing 
___ * thefirffyeatwitha tu 


W wholly decay, or if any continue another year, they com- 
monly effect but an infirm growth, and rarely flower in 


ford means of renewal by bottom young plants in off-ſets; 
+: ſhips and prep, of the tops, alſo by layers and pipings 
F 


* 
2 


© ſecond 


: 


* . > 


; 8 = o 
> 4 * 
tr * 7 
N E , 


. * n 
d N —- 
. * < „ * * 
. 1 s . * ” 


5 * This additional general qatalogns af perennial an d bien- 
| as es < | 
- e(perennials) are moſtly of ſeveral years duration by the 


| tof leaves; and the ſecond ſend up 
flower ftalks, producing flowers and ſeed,” then either 


cegaal perfection as the firſt year ; though ſeme ſorts af- 


though the parent plant decays the 


* 


. 
” 
as oaaccu St ac r 


8 5 besen 2 Biennial Plants, 503 


| 888 1 year, its ſpecies. is is perpetuated; erde to 
f continue any curious do 


other ſorts 22 biennials, riſe e from ſeed one year, 5 


| in the f ſpring to raiſe a ſucceſſional ſupply of new ny. . 


The bicnnials, conliſt privngally of che e. ; 
Corbin Bll, > of 8 bo *  Scabivie, Doutfle: 1 * 1 N 
Blus flowered, | DPDaxk purple Se x 
_ White, N i Dark red, FI Ac ; 5 
P urple, E 'Whi C7 Me 
RI Starry purple bend, 


Prppy, Yellow Ea ( Chelids- Tree Primrafe, 


%s "OY 


flowered kinds; as Double 
Rockets, by root off. ſets, and cutting of the young flower 
ſtalks ; Double Wall Flowers by cuttings or flips of the 
ſmall top ſhoots: and Double Sweet Williams by layers - 
and pi 10 g33 but as the ſingle kinds of theſe, and all the 


and flower the next, and from ſeed alſo ſometimes double © 
flawers are obtained; and as the greater part either-wholly A 
die, as before ſuggeſted, or become dwindling after they + 
have ance flowered and furniſhed ſeech for ſuture propa- 

gation of their ſpecies, ſome ſhould be ſowed every year 


Carnation, , All the een Starry White, 
ſomewhat diennial- pe- N leu ved ſtarry. x $8. 
Wo | rennial, ſee Carnation Stock Giver, too 
- -. ._ in. the 3 Tha 8 3 N 
's ment. a > SUI TILT. NR ; 
Clary, Purple topp's, © + © Twickenham, n | 
Red topp'd. 3 Ui s | 
| Colutea, Kühles. — 
A c 


—2 by,” 


. 
m . 
* - 
of 4 


% Painted 7" | | 
„ Double of each, N 
t 8 or Te: 4 7; Malege Mongrel Sweet Wiſe 3 


perennial; N vari- 
eties always by ſeed. 


f Iitm, or Mule Pink. "Rc 
Mallew, rec). l vou M allow ( Lavatera arborea h- 
vim Glaucium), ). Common Upright tall el. 
Rickek, Dames violet. © 9 8 r Z by 
_ Sagle rhite bor — | Sta! flowernd, 0 5 5 TY | 
Double white. Wall Flower, 9 * 


De wa, ion N Ms 0 
purple. He FFC c--* -1-- 
Ate Camper, FFF N 


. 4 * 4 2 | E + , : Double of PE "Res 1 8040 — 
* : 0 8 general. ee, 3 Shoe 
9 5,4 DV 25 Tha W 

. F < . * 4 > 


-  — 
— 


s 7 * 9 
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Il Theſe are the principal biennials cultivated as fower- ' ro 
ing plants, a ſupply of which ſhould always be taifed ſe 
from ſeed ſowed annually in the ſpring, in any bed or 1 

bHorder of Jightiſh earth, either in d ile or broad- caſt, 

ang raked in regularly; the young plants, when two or 
three inches growth, pricked out in ſummer; and in au- 
tums or ſpring following tranſplanted finally inte the bor-. 

ders, &c. here they are to flower. 5 


Uikewiſe in hiennials of the double fſower kinds; the 
more curious ſorts ſhould be perpetuated in their double * 
fate where practicable; ſuch as double Bloody Wall 15 
Flowers by lips of the young ſhoots, Double Sweet Wil- "Ig 
laws, late Key layers; and Double Rockets by 1 
 occaſignal boitdm'off5fets, cuttings of young flower ſtalks, „ 
as bMore intimsted, and as directed for each fort in the * 
work bf the Kajendarin April, May, June, de. by 
ee e r 


„ 


SGENERAT OBSERVATIONS on the fore- | or 
going Arrangements of PERENNIALS oa 


* * * yn * . » . ” 

Aid BIENNIALS 
* 7 ; 3 2 f . * 
ier 2. II. = NETTED 

— » * 3 » : » 


PS We et ˙ ˙— * The CES, AE Ada, 
TE foregoing arrangements, confiſting of perennials 8 
And c 75 and W tribes, the 3 
perennials conſiderably che moſt abundant, fifty to one, or 
more, furniſh together numerous ornamental flowering 
plants, - and for variety to adorn and diverſify the flower- 
- _  4;garden and pleaſure ground in aſſemblage together, or in 
Any choſen collection, more or leſs in proportion to the 
extent of the premiſes,” or as may be required; are all of 
| ©,” hardy, growth, to cultivate in the open ground in beds, 
border, el umps, and other pleaſurable compartments, pots, 
Xe. and being various in their different grow the, ſhapes, i 
Fach, foliage, aud flowers, modes of infloreſcence,, and te 
Ip time and duration of flowering, they afford a moſt enter- * "Eat 


WI aiging diverſity for ſeveral months ofthe year, in ſpring, ___ 
F - © ſummer, and autumn; ſome begin flowering ſo early as fuck 


fanuary and February, as the Chriſtmas n e : > ER 
-»J (one Ace Hepaticas Cy clamene, Primroſes, WEE 
Fe. theſe ſucceeded more abundantly by many others, ac- = 
 _ -ofding as the ſpringand ſummer advabees, and ſo till the 
da tter end of autumn, even till November or December, 
a ſome late ſorts, as Star · worts, Sun · lower, Golden- 
Ly : e Fo. PEE 5% 87 : | * 


89 75 
# . * 


5 
* * 8 
23 ' þ - 
is — 5 / 
4 . 
2 ” " 
” . 


ay 3 " 
/ | _ 


— 


r 


ff * . ” 


«@ 7 9115 
* een 


, r WoW . 1 | — a | 4 F N 
ro ds, Hellebore, antumnal and winter Cyclamens, and 
ſeveral. other late flowers, s. 
Is, * , BO AE: CLEA FTE een Ans 


: * 
. = * 
Oh * ns! , 


growth they arvekce 


4% AY Mb. wit 5 n 
 " Jadimentont of | edingly vario in 
the different general ſpecies, and varieties; ſome growing 
only two, three, or but a few inches high, as inter a. 
nite, daiſy, primroſe, Ke. others doable or treble har 
height, up to fix or eight feet, as inthe Ferula, or feanel 
giant, and many others; ſo thatin . 
de diſpoſed accordingiy, the loweſt in front, t 

in a regular gradation 10, ihe tallefh behind: * 


Onnen 83 £ 


All or moſt of the ſorts, may be. procured at the public 


nurſery-gardens, in plants, roots, 


9 


or ſmaller collections as may be required. 


Kc. in larger 


- 
— 


wo — 
— 


| [ . a Ye Ne 4284S, | 338 2 | 
They may be removed and planted in the ſpring months, 
and will all flower the ſame year in their proper ſeaſon; 


or may alſo be tranſplanted ſacceſsfully in autumn, ia 


October and November, to flower the year after. 

5 JJ ᷣ VTV 
Or when deſigned to propagate and ralſe theſe plants 
it is effected by ſeveral 3 ways, many ſorts by ſeed 


- "Tous forts,” when once thus raiſed, propagate abundantlyß 
by raot-off-fets, ſuckers, parting roots, &c. eſpecially of 
cipally by feed ſowed every year, as they rarely encreaſe 
freely by the root; ſo ſeldom ſurvive.the ſecond winter 
to flower in perfection, unleſs they are removed by 
cuttings of top-ſhoors, yo 


* 


olf. ſets, layers, „ 


8 
i * 


* X - ; * * * 


tze root; molt ſorts propagate abundantly thereby, and 
ſome by tops, but more plentifally by root off-ſets, de- 
tached and plan ted in ſpriag odr autumn; others by bottom 
ſuckers, and ſlips of, and parting the roots, off. let heads, 
'-- eurtin „ and ſlips of top-ſhoors, cuttings of young Flower 


talks, layers and pipings of young ſhoots, Nc. Alas e- 
8 under their proper heads in the work of the flower 


arden in the ſpring, ſumme 


D d 3 


1 : - LESS * : % 
- 4 Y er : * 7 * CES? 4 


* * 
- 
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front, the qthers * 


ſowed in eee eee and in nume- 
7 


the perenaial tribe but the biennials are raiſed only prin- | 


ung flo wer- ſtalks, or caſual root | 


But in the perennials, as they continue many years by * 


r, and autumn months. 
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- "thin them, and prick them into nurſery. beds in rows, ſix 
inches diſtance; give water at planting, and occaſionally 
| Hill they have taken root, and in-which beds they are ta 

. - grow to obtain ſtrength till next October, W Toes | 
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there is no certainty of « 
_ - the fame zgain.from ſowing. 
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ips, cuttings, & c. as above, and ſome, as double carna- 
tions, double pinks, mule and double Sweet Williams, by 
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ons varieties, as in ſtriped-leaved and variegated kinds, 


and of other peculiar fingularities. 


ſpring for flowering the year following; eſpecially as when 
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they have then flowered and furniſhed feed, they moſtly 

die ſoon after; ſuch as Canterbury bells, purple ſcabiout, 
Honeſty, & c. ſeldo N | 

gation, - 
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Though ſome few biennials likewiſe propagate ſparing- 


ſhould generally be ſowed in Marcb, April, or ne 


and when the plants are come up two or three inches high, 
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10 raifing the perenniak, thoſe from ſeed and cottinge 
and {lips of the tops, or layers and-pipin 
until the year after; but ſtrong · rooted off-ſets or ſlips, de- 
tached and planted in ſpring, will 
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® Obſerve, all double flowered plants muſt be continued 
eee by encreaſing them either by root off-ſets, or 


layers, pipings, &c. which ſeveral methods of propagating 
Adaouble flowered plants is moſt neceſſary, both becauſe ſome 
double flowers never furniſh any ſeed, and in thoſe that do 
of obtaining an increaſe of doubles; 


e . i 2 EET)... 
I be ſame ſhould alſo be obſerved on any other curi- . 


Buss the biennial Uibe, forthe genefal large ſupplies, 
muſt always be continued by ſeed ſowed annually in the 
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E 1 bottom off ſets, and ſome by cuttings of flower- 

' "ſtalks, ſuch as double rockets,” or the flower-ſtajks cut 
down early in ſummer encourages ſuch kinds ſometimes 
t afford off-ſets bels. 


iu raiſing perennials and biennial plants from ſeed, it 
of May, in beds or borders of common earth, common] 1 | 
broad-caſt and raked in, or ſome occaſionally in drills; 


TOS  Perentiatand Biendia! Plants. WD, 
| | Sprivg following; then tranſplanted” With balls of eart 
| to their roots into the borders, es. "where hey are di 
G5 1y-t6 remain for flowering, iT 02 OT DT 

Y Obſerve particularly- in thefockigillifiower; bd MF 
„ like kinds, having long naked ein roots, it is eligi- : 
18 dle to plant them moſtly while young into the places 

* where they are to remain; as 22 will not ſucceed” well - ; 

8 ben tranſplanted of a larger grom ch. K 
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53 the anderen As from * hot regions of South _ 1 "0 

America, Aſia, and Africa, &c. require in this coun- ed 
try continual ſhelter, and artificial heat, under glaſs de- : * 
partments of hot. houſes and ſtoy es, farniſhed internally Me 
with fire or-bark-bed heat, or of both occaſionally i in "Re 
winter, generally having an internal tanner's bark hot- I. 
bed, made in à deep pit, continuing a conftant heat 8 


| all che year, and allifted by that of fire in winter and 
255 2 frow October to May, to {upport a regular 
8 dees of internal heat at all ſeaſons, equal to that of 
he the hot countries, of which the plants are natives, and 
whence they were originally obtained.” y * 
tions on Jo: General e at the end. 8 | 


| Thizcolleftion eee of the tree — IO 


1 tribe, and of herbaceous perennials, of the fibrous, bul- Ts Gi 

e s, and tuberous-rooted kinds; as alſo of ſucculent (8 

| plants, or ſuch as have fleſby ſtalks, branchesandleaves, ». 
replete with bumidity, and moſt of many years duration, 35 


£ 5” from two or three inches to many feet growth, in the n 
+ different ſpecies, &c. and which collection of different e 
haut. houſe plants is retained principally for vatieiy, cu - 


rioſity and obſervation, many of which ate moſt curious Adia- 
And fingular, and many produce beautiful ornamental „ 
f flowers; buf the pines in particular are the principal or * 
only ſorts cultivated, as e plants, i rhivir £ WI 
ee, of that admired it the e 0 
| e Pts -In 


4 +" Syſlerwtig{Caralogue, &ñͤ , 


lo the following arrangement the ſpecies are methodically 
diſpoſed undertheir reſpective genera, or families, which, - 

- are diſtinguiſhed by their general botanic, and Eogliſm 
names, and with © moſt proper naines of every dif- 
| ferent ſpeoies, of which many form a ſhort Cr 
diſtinction in the following order: Fe VI | 


2 
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4BRvs, Wild Liquorice, « bee * 


Precatory Jamaica wild Li- (Karaua), or deep green 
quor ice. leaved Agave, 5 
Achras, Weg or Mammee vera- erucian, broad leaved. 
Tree. Aladba, or baſtard ſtar of Be- 
& Sapient "_ Sapota, thlehem, 
N ammee Tree, Major, ar greater, as * 7 
| A great fruited Minor, or leſs 
W | Mamme, or American Channelled ſtalked. 
u- Marmalade. | -Downy, a 
e. A ranges (Achyranthes), _ || Alm, 2 * flowered | 
1 | ; ough 8 iked e ie = 
<4 a 2 yvlon, 5 . "WP 
in Nee (piked Sicilian * 8 fowered Ale- 
. Er a or burry fr t. | jt >; 
at - | Ceylon rariegated Aletris, 
nd " Echinnied Achyranthes. | - Guinea Aletris, green and 
ar Adanſonia, ON LT Sour- Dlack W e rote . 
of - Jointed,, | 
"x | (Bakdbak), or Ethiopian Cape, weavedleaved, Ak. | 
HA R raved », nlp. © ooT, 10 
| at or Anger. - . Fragr ant e m tow 
FT Adanſonia. * 5 . BE Aeris, | 
* Hnomene » or baſtard en- Abe, A can Aloe, 5 
by __» {ative plant. wed . ſword bre 
al. Ve de. ee . * ſhrubby Alge many varie ol 
. | or yptian . ties, viz,” 7 | 
* 1 chynuomene, * 85 - (Abe core) or broad leur 
0 454 ' Vacillant Zſchynomene, or. thorny Aloe, 15 
n,. Chineſe moving plant. Glaucous, therny-dacked 
he | Adtnantbera pawvonina, ME, . ll 
| | Wa Adenahthera, or baſ- n ſhort 2 0 
u- g tard flower fene. Spotted, thorny leaved, os 
us | age, Maiden Hair. Small ſpotted, thorgy, 
al (Cap s . venerts) or true Greater ſpotted, — 
* g Maiden Hair. Perfoliateck ſmooth , 8 
"IP Agave, great American Aloe, Aloe, © 2584 
-  Viviparous; or childing A: Mitre- ſhaped broad levyed | 
-gave, producing young thorny Aloe, 885 
plants from the lowers. Succotrine, or narrow 
In Tori, or Rinking intire thorny Aloe, 
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; bie, 


ſoap A 


Tue himiks), bumble Aloe, ..  Sarnian"- 
Lale vera), true or com- 
mon Aloe, with ſnheatb- 

43 In plane, eee 


tttorns crouded, 


Viſcous triangular Aloe, 


"0 ted upright triangu- 
tle. or rgb 


Broad teaved, 
"Nm leaved, 


tichots, or two 4 gg PEA 
e tongue Aloe, - * 


- _ 8 0 leavedſoap _. 


* - 
y * — 
4 * Land © 
97 


| Keel ſn vongue Abbe” 
| Fo 5 = tan tongue 


Aloe, ſhrubby ſtalked, 


5 Retus Le, or euſhion 
Aloe, 


5 cache J 4 8 
>, _ 


Aloe 

E 8 1 (Alftreemeria) 
2 8 upright Alte. 
1 xs of |} Perle 


e en 
B * 1 


tte and 1 5 , 
a Called Jacoboea -3 

1 l beau 1 
| * : Mos aan 


| Syſtematic — W 
—_— leaved, called 0 


Spiral pentangular Aloe, . 0:4 


Wied Laritates Songue = 


| 2 2 ——_— Aﬀtree- 


— 


| Mexican S 
Ameryllis, or 
Guernſey Lily, 
| Long leaved . Lily, 
Oriental long leaved Afia- 
ryllis, or eee 
— remote flowered, 
. ted Ethiopian, 
r mann or ſpotted, _ 
Vittated, or ribbon flow 
_ Undulated'curled 2 * 


2 Snowy. Amaryllis, 


the nk ca 
1 7 7 
Tce or common true 
Ginger: 
- (Zerumbet) or wild Ginger. 
Anacardium otcidentel, or wel- 
cardium, * i , 
2 or cuſtard a 
Murexed fruited, 
Squamous — N 
- Netted fruited, - © 
Aſiatic Annona. 


9 e 5 


28 
Ri nt or gapin ſcarlet 
| on rt * 

( Merianella) or little Merians, 


0 or ſtraight 

Antholyza, 

3 or hairy yellow. 
tholyza,5 


5 


Venia leaved climbing . 


dian, 


— ada. echinated | 


ickly Arctopus. 
eee, or two pied 


a of fragt ee ; 


drum, Wake Robin... 1 


Tee 


ee e 
tin — ba WEIS A acuminate leaved J 
— bar. „e, 
| Pare of or tree Alves, | 8 
ek ti heart obtuſe leay-. St N 


. or eared- led, e decom 


| Divaricated, heart-halbert Bixa Orellana ( 
leaved, TS won AGRI ſcarle 
| Macrorrhizon,:or 8 — * Ornatto. 
end ceylon Arum, 2 ene, or 8 
Efſculent American Arum, oak-eaved. Bocconia, 


or Brazilian' cabbage, or Tree Celandine.}. . 2 
Pictated, or painted Arum, \Boerhaavia ſcanden, or Clim- 


Arundo Bamba ( Bambos) or ding Boerhaavwvia. 
; — 2 Dombax, or ee * 
Aſelepias, or Swallow-wort _- (Cebia) or qui 12 
Curaſſoan orange . 8 1 re Cottons Tree PA OY 
Gigantic Aſclepias,. or Au Prataridelons — „ 
ricula tree, Fgered-led ret. 
1 e (Bombax. goffifrums. or COot- 
| We. 'B * * tony-Bombax, 4 LAS ; * 
or ba A / 
| =" e * 7 White Olive. 8 
Bar leria. Fim Ananas or Pine 
(Prienitit) or four. fpined | PP 
Barleri s,  CAnanas) or Common * * 


Box leaved oppoſite; ſpined. . \ Apple, 
n 4 3 >. Ob nod froited,... 
Pyramidal, or ebe 


Ned — 8 0 Pine App | 
White Bakila.. J ³·˙ĩ·˙ Wag ns... „ 
Baubinia, Mountain rey, No Queen, Pine, 3 


 Acuminated leaved Soden fruited, ber Ig 
Dy =o 


Divaricated lobed leaved, Black Anti Fives. 5 raft 
o ney one _ _,, Montſerrat Pine, 8 
egonia Mare, or ebliqus White fleſhed Pines, 
W Begonis, Late eee Pine, 3 
22 white flowered, .' Wai ſmooth leaved; - _ | 
I Raattd, - . Silver ſtriped leaved, 5 
: 10% flowered minor hairy, Sold ſtriped leaved. 
12 Fx” *. 1 


- Doweed . en, 3 or Jamaica, Wit: 


— 


— 


13 5 
* 


© x * * 
* - 


A 


rican Wild Pine. 


3 Boah, fabellifer, Fan- bear- 


ing or Fan leaved Palm. 


2 +; leayed, 
OS : 5 * ovate leaved, 
: Bruni. 
Frun elta Americana, or A- 
> merican white flower- 
runsfelfia. © 
1 ZEthio- 


.at globofa, Globular 


n Buddleja- Indicus) or Common 
LE Fan ot; | American Indian Fig, 
Cc. . (ub or awl-ſpined Indian 
TH | Cardin,” Foreign Cole 's-Foot, - tee 1 
Papillary ſtalked, or trun- Cochineal- bearing Opuntia, 
cated petioled 8 Curaſſoan Ventricoſe Opun- 
1232 * tia, or Pin Pillon, 
or ſhrubby, oblong  (Phyllanthus Americana) 
Ws leaved a, American Phyllanthus, or 
1 © (Ficoider) or *Fieoides like,  Fword hart. tongue leav- 
dom preſfed leaved; « ed Opuntia, A 
 Atriplex leaved; © 3 aculeata) Prickly 
CY e Compound ſtemed, - Periſkea, or American 
Dial, called Cab. © Gooleberry, 
bage - tree in America. Fun leaved thorny 
ee Grp i due. ed ſdined, 
0 3 Orc iſtle, 
of Os Cee? and late . 1 
tg Fig. gp * bas 6.07 Wood, 
- 5 Melon Thi 170. eſicarious or Faddered. 


OT Voie EY nm or greater 


% 155 Fourteen Ang led Me- 


| lon Thiltle, bn, 
. OT tubercled-Leſ- | 


ae Chile, Single flowered, .+ 
3 Tore Thiſthes.Y* ..\. Double Rowered. | 
rt | Heptagonah or Seven ang- - Coin India Shot, S | 
| led Torth Thiſtle, cCarous, 
= gled Torch Thiftle, Tadian broad leaved, 
5 Torch Thiſtle, Indian ſtriped leaved, 
2 3 — Torch Thiſtle, Indian yellow, 
Nennen 


i AE RAT ER Qc- it 


„„ 


(Ræyeni) or 
Brunia, Athiopian Tamariſck, 
: Laniated or woolly, heath- | 


e ee W 


be SO Catalogue of 


tangular Torob Thiſlle, 


| Lanuginous or woolly ſpined 


ſub-nine angled, , 
Peruvian fub-oftan 
. Royen's ſub. 
ten, angled, 


[Cree Cereuſſes. 
tf rigen, or «. (9 . 


| ſhape ar common Creep- 
ing Cereus. 5 »2 


Grandidiorons, or great. 
night flowering Creep- 
ing Cereus, | 
Triangular creeping Cereus, 
| os or Indian Fig) 
| "4; Common Opun- 


tia, or Indian Fig, 


| Canellis, e apaneſs 


reen ſcarlet Roſe, 


DNF” 2 Wakki; leaves 
+ © ©  *broad,' flower farſet, 


" Clavcow | 


4 
ub- 


cous 


| Loan | 


Hot-Houſe D , "wp | 


/ Gibbs leaved, 


dae Cimnamomen, or Cia» & 


namon Canella. 
horny, 
. . 
efcens, Or Shrub- 
by Aer, Capfſicum, 
Cn or Papaw, . 
(ran Indian apavr, 
melon-like ed, 
leaves ſinuated. 
(Po ofa). or Pear · fruited 
ves intire. $i 
Caryota wrens," ot Stinging 
Date — Palm. 
2afſia, Wild Senna, 
Fiflula) Fiſtular or „ 
0 ae of Alexandria, 
Bifloroùs, or two flowered, 
Liguſtrine, or privet leaved, 
Bicapſular, or two capfuled, 


-. Tepui-podded, + _ ” 
Plane podded, _ 
Mimolſa-like of Ce "EY 


| Coytha filiformis, al Thread- Clyfia flava, 


form - Caſsftha. 
Cateſbæa ſpinoſa, Thorny Ca- 


teſbœa, or Lily Thorn. 


(e major) or ovate- 


leaved-Cerbera. 


 Ceſirum, Baſtard Jaſmine, 


Diurnal, or Day-ſmelling, 
Nocturnal or Night- ſmelling 


Ceropegia candelanbrum, or 


Chandelier. Ceropegia. 


> E — or 2 
ing ſhrubby. | 


--. Lacerated or tent Chironta. A 


Dy (Gold-leaf) or "4 


(Canito) * Apple or Dam- 7 
ſon- tree, 


leayed St; 4 
8 lubrous or {moot . 9 
1 Gratz, 


Heart leaved, 
> Acid, Alte oblong leav= 
2 e offcinal 


2 RI e 8 4 


Gere or white AE 
. Caudated, or tailed ſpiked. 
Claytania, 

Virginian linear leaved, 

9 or Purſlane 

ſea ved Claytonia. 

or w 
an Jenni. 
Clitoris * (Ternatea) _ 1 
| or winged - mm blue 5 


Caſuarina egudfitifolia, or Clitoria. - 4M 
Wiaterhorſe- tail-Jeav-. Caccoloba, Sea-fide Gra 2 "2 + 
N ed Tinian Pine. (Uvifera litorea) or rape- | 
Cedrela odonata, Odorous Bar- bearing, Sea-fide Cocco 
74 dadoes Cedar. 7 oF 1 N 
C2 a. ubeſcent, or bluſhing Coc- 
| ee, 1 Milk * coloba, a 
Tree, or „e N dotted fryited. . 


8 Vera, Nut- bearing 
W Tree.” 5 r 
. Coffea 28 or Aubin 
8 leaved, : q 
_ Commelina on” Ae 
trailing Commelina. -Þ 


Chameteps hubnilis, or Dwarf One: Locrys Jobi, or Job's 


; Palm or Palmetto, 
Mild or prickdeſs, & 


Tears. 


Copaifera officinalis, or offici. 


* --_- nal Balſam of Capevi-tree, 
3 | a ? 


— 
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obe, Schelena) or 2 as. Palm. N 
 Cornutia 3 or Py- IP 3 ave, | 


* 


"In blue Cornuti. | Guinea Sage Fam. i be 
cpp ambracaulifela, or n 0+ Ibillas | © 
Umbreliferous Palm. © Cyclamen-; with the - | * 
N ene arabicut, or ek limb of the Corolla, er ? ' Drac 
Coſtus. _._ 1 © -flower-nodding.; Spi 
Aan, or Navel-wort, | Cranchum, or * American 74 = 
. 1 1 W e delt. wy 
Hemi 5 Or ican C 4 3 
bdaular 3 - e 2 Dura 
Seeker Cayete-.( or rous, or kava Mi 
Salaten tree, 3 Viminalous, or Alter- | ; 
 Crinum, or Lily Aſphodel,. "2" - twigged clindbings * Io, 
Broad plane leaved, "09s F 
 Afatie carinated lexved,. | 2 or A500 Pi 3 
: on Pex or Indian 8. 4 . Ekrei 
: boary, leaved Cytilns, ; +. 2 
Sarina ytiſus, 9 
inaleus, or Indian 
1 Wes F 
Depts Indic or Indian. pit. 
2 Spurge < noe | 7 85 
odr Jacob's Ladder, ment-ſhooting Ceylon "4 
TB | Cultrathd, or ko ee, d, Delſma. Naik 1 | 
SAD Quack t or ON. _ cotinfalia, * ce e 
wy 7 W 24 mach leaved Dais. 8 72 
- Orbicular Cra ala, ” |Dioſcoria,. ; : 
© Pellucid: Craſſula, Es Sativous or cultivated Diof.. +... 
E> Sceabrous, or rough-lked, Forma, -or "We Tudia : *K way 
1 wee. 5 LEN in, 70 | Set 
| Laburnum leaved, 5 Re Bulb: bearing: Ralked; 8 
Chineſe oval-Jeaved;: - ES round rooted Wai l. | * He 
Jamaica Crotalaria. n | - Erige 
aue, Tallow-tree, - cle : - The large fleſhy roots — * 3 * 
|. --- Sebeſerous, or Tallow- Kar: _ © bulbs of theſe plante are ” "oY 
MT ing Ctoton, or Chinele : uſed as à fort of bread in Eryt/ 
Taallow-tre. - the Weſt-Indies, and for ( 
3 dt. which the. plants are cul- _ 
E e 75 tivated in great abund- He 
| -_  "Gfabellovs, 1 +>. "ance in that hot country. | : 
RB IE actenn, on Tree, | 
3 dk, N 5 . EY OO or True Dru.” - Pii 
Cureuma; Firmerick, Wo: 2 f 1 * 
I Round rooted, n we een E 
1 — | 5 


| Biete, * * Baſtard 


75 * 7 
Dracontium; or 


narrow leuved. 
Pertuſed or 3 
American Dragons, 
ben of Caſtorea, 
Plumiers contorted Ameri- 
can ins '* #4 7.> Ia 
(Ellifia) or all bee, 


AO T; 


8 
Tinus-leaved. Jer Eh. 
„ere, 
1a) or ovate 5 
on Jamaica Pure. 


naue e. 1 umaica Dog's. 


| Sub-erot (piked-Rowering 
Y Echites. 8 
Umbellate flowering climb- | 


in Eshites. 
1 


260 Elephane's Poor, - © 


"ITO 
— * . 
9 Lee bn ed Bri 


Herbaceous . Coral 
| B 


Spinous 8 5 


t 
'Bephorbia, Spurg 5 


oe 
Con * — venice- 
9 leaved, 
Neriflins our Tear, 


| ſhrul 
£ | Mamillary: rubercled. Bo 


Cereus NG a 
- 3 or — 


. cee Indian brub- 
| Y ge, 

| Vimioalous . 
got A 


(Pterota) or 
leaved Fagara, 


8 ad foils 


brous ee e FE ey Iron Wood Trees. my 


„ * 7 


Alntients angular lked, | : 
Canary „ | 


Y 


" — 


Ns 


e Japs TTL. or 


e as, or. Undus >. | 
lated Cape n Tris. 1 


Fa Fig Tree. 


"Sacred er poplar lured 


its Pp Sea th 


Nymphaea axed, 
e 5 Sycamore, Mul- 
rry leyvey, ; or Fhaxghos 
pO Fig, Hos . 
, OL OY TEE SN} 
Ml nat TR rig 
Royal Crown Fri fa 


crowr of rey” leaves above. | 


the flowers.” " 
Dwarf Royal Crowns ronnd 
N 52 leaved.-; 8 : 
Cee, Arvidas Berg Gar- 
denia or Cape Jalmine, 
| Single flowered, a "a B27 ts 


ws Double flowere ered, . 
oe eg, 70 * 
Gesipa, or Jadipha. 


| "Dirt we 8 
« - *Triſtous or e aight. 


Er . © Geranium, Ore | 
\._ | _ » Lobatee leaved, | 
3 e Cad 
oe, leaved, 555 
5 {Poli c myrrh 1e. 
. Long lefved, rr 
„ Sorrel lexved, e 5 
t Aurited or cared IE * 
5 ee E- e 
i + Carnoſe or- fleſhy 5 jointed, 
_ ©» Lanceolate'or Ph ow Tens, 
Cardifolium ot heart leaved, - 
„ Tage ſtalked. 
Roſeum oderatem, or roſe odour, 
„„ 2 or ee \ ſmooth. 
2 * e. 


unis will alſo, ſuereed _ 
"the green-houſe plants. 
; - Gladiolus or {word lily,” 
”  - _* Spiked flowered, angle Raked, 
| © Triſtous or xk like, 
bell lowered; - | 
Narrow, linear lenved, 
e or _ 1 — 
lea ve 72 
lege nere, or faperd lily. 


6 4 i | eng! * inn 4 


„ be"; 5 
** „ 


% 


* 


- 


a " 


- flowering. or avemone-leaved 


All the above a 
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0 Th or. IA} REY. 


55 or tree. cotton with 
4 thrubby ſtem z "leaves pal- * 
mated," 


2 ber tree lobed; 


-— perrmnii, or perenaial | 


globe amaranthus. 
Greis oientalir, oriental or eaſ- 
tern Grewin. 
Guajacum, or lignum vit, 
Gm̃cival, . 


(ee or Holy-wwod tree, 


leaves ay uired gbtuſe, 
African, acute to ley, 2 
pair 1 or. Myrtle leav 
0 decades: Fe ne, or 
ten ſtamined "Gordogia, ia, 


. „ Ciara trichilaides, or trichi- 
5 7 6s 3 or nas leaved | 


| la- ike, brafiching” flow- 
- "ered 'Gatrea, 4 
| Guettarda" ſpeciaſa, or ſpecious 
 Guettarda, from Java aud 
3 leaves moſt 
rge, |  ovate-roundich | 
flowers long ſeven parted, 


| Guilandin Wooduc). or Nur 


01 Bandar valgare) or common 
bonduc, or nickar tree. 


of Bades) or little dondue, 


or fickar tree 


Cf Meringa W of ceylon 
| = 


. Maringa, * 
1 or 1 nickar 
2 N 3 2 

ee or r 

Om | 3 

> Saeed, or {pootted 
. - flalked, 

Ciliated lcaved „Pulp, 
Sade blood Gower, 


_- Caninajed, or beep eee. 
Hoot WA Campechi, anum- 


| 0 72 


IF or "tog- 


| He, Prench boney beck, 


Styrax leaved, 8 
Amentaeteus flowered, 7: 
Moving plant. 

e = beer oa 

cr obs \ > 


EG rudy cotten, 


cler 


or e fraited Lies) 
lectris, or ee baril, Locuſt, or N 
* ſcrew tree. * | elm-tree. as - 
liocarpus americana, 2 70 3 
2 . American mu . Tatropha, French ire u. 
nial ed Heliocarpus vera- Naultifid, -fmooth leaved, 
I ir nete | - (O00. 125 bara angular 
nfo ropium — atropha. 
Peruvian many ſpiked, - - . Stin g palmated leavedy ' 
2 ſweet turnſole. * (Mantber) or eſculent pal 
d. Hernandia fonor0, ſonorous, or - mated Jatropha, called 
©,  -—_ whilllmng Hernandia, call- Caſſada, or Caſſava; 
aſe, 55 ed in a Box, the tue en ine Wat. 
17 wind blowing in the large into hread in the . 
* | hollow feed capſul, makes Indies, 
oo” Agen e noiſe. Goſlipium leaved Jatr6pha, - 
"TH Hibiſcus, Syrian Mallow, Illecebrum lanata, or woolly- 
v . (Matuaviſcus) orviſcous In- | 1 Illecebrum. IR, 
l dian tree Mallow,. _ floridan 
us Poplar leaved Hibiſcus, — 2 B 5 niſe Gel tree. 
d Lime tree leaved, -- 8 mige. 
oſt Fig palmated Jeaved, | r greater 
bp 06 inenfis) or Roſe of ndigo, 
d, On,, RIS, or ſhraggy-podded, | 
ar Mutabie, or chungeable roſe Scandent, or climbing, 
| of China; Flos hora: Argenteous, or filvery.”* - 
925 5 Fe or flower of an Tuſfeua repens, of creeping 
our. n 
e | (Abamoſchug) milk flower,  Ere& Juſfieua,  - 
BY | or mulky-ſeeded Hibiſ- F malabar nut: 
152 | bene | E ee 
ar or cut, three _ eroch Juſticia n 
pPuarted, and intire leav- Fae ale Jufticia, 2 
0 end Hibiſcus, Rated, or painted. Juſticia, 
b) Hippomane, or manchineel tree, - with inflated ere * | 
3 (Mantcinella) or N the corolla. 
J 2 —— erce; ovate Ixora, American Jaſmine. 
| Scarlet flowering, oval r- 
* Biglandals, oblong leaved. wed, 
Hura cr ans, crepitant or. White flowering, es." e 
| ckling Hura, or fand- lance-ſeaved. * | 
= ree, ſeed "capſules ” American three loo. of | 
| "barking with a. Joud ex- Jong. IS 
— loſion ;. and Which, be- 1 9 
2 3 
ing large of many com- Kempferia G 1 
rtments are ultd in the er hoy leaved 
Wes Indies, as ſand boxes 
| for writing deſks. 
i: Hogs N (Crurbari . inf, or + Todi- 


* 


two leayed Coor- 


5 


* 


% 
* 
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6 Tagertromiaz leaves ne- ene, or cape inal. 
b © © oblongalternate, '- ® 
3 | Lontans rican viburnum, Mamas Amoricana, or Ame. | 


; Invglucented leafed . rica mammee apple. 
led, . Magniferia tndita, or ndian” 
| (Camara) orleafleſs winbel- mamango tree 
„ led Lanta Marama, or Indian rn 
9 or prickly Lan- Feed, 
: . _ TFrifohats, or three leaved, | 7 > Marines + or common 
| 8 ; 8 Smooth leaved.. /-- «7: Indian flowering reed. 


Ln bay tree (8. z) Indian Galan- 
 (Cinnamomum), or einn - galt, or e 
> Ee = Mb * root. 


8 be finki 2 n 
eve a 


8 ; _ "FOR e er or 
2 baſtard cinnamon, we * Fc fi 


fe - Cſs rn, or four — 
fruited American Ae ferves; an FO 
Called E ber, 5 — roſe 5 
Chineſe Ba os mpaca | 
Le ds ek 1. ca or — ſcented 


Giger: <-> 5 be 


Ba 1 85 kalked. +; 
9 major, "x "AO 
— 2 | tuberoſumy- or tu- 
| i 4:56 4 Limodorum; or Ame- 
rica helleberine, 5 5 * 
Labels or cardinal flower, * or flow. oi fen- 
E flowered; © 5 n ſitive plant, 1244 
Dorcnopus leaved, , Pernambucanſenſitive pl 
Done 8 Jacabzan- Plensted, or double ff 
* 75 k Lotus, or birds a ane Tree 
- foot trefoll. "54 


79 i kent 
* f 
5 25 85. Ty . — * ! cee erben 5 
©» Sting < *migge 614778 ing 
3 nica * om = e Le. | 


eee Plans) | . 
at. = Ltidiliquid, or broad - Double flowered, -. / ö 
4 r= £200 Tae gente r Gd 
oy Tarneſian Indian acacia, Duke of Tuſcany, 
* azia, or or ſponge tree, | | Striped Arabjan-Jaſwine, 
lian Broad leaved acacia. Arbor triſtis, or forrowful tree. 
"WY . (Lubbeck) or colutea leaved 0 
ing Kgyptian acacia, l odor tae, moſt 3 
ng . _— or cat-claw ous Chineſe olire. 
| Woh taimoſay prom erpentinum, or 
6a | Ven A leaved mi- lerpentine 8 RS of 
red, | | | 
6d Peregrine Aweriean imo o ptiacum, or . 
9 Glavedds green alis, ends 
* 60. ; or ſea Tear- 0 8 * a” TEAS 
EE ur 2 6538.” 5 4 
a 4 aencia. Er 2 Ye E 2 
EE ' (Intfia) of deras a HGH es oats t „ 
ba _ - . «ſtalked acacta.”.. TON Dh pam — | 


Circinal podded mimoſa. e 
+ or Mere = exotic , . Verlicolate, or . various co= 
8 hbured flowering: - -- "nt 
a- NM. plantain tree, aid. ba- £ Tncarnate flowered: 5 
| _ _nanaz1 - Re Sod 
g — rade mula, Wide Pa- Paniratiam,. or lea FERTLS 55 
and radiſe, or enen, Ceylon one floweretl, with 6 


ARE plantain tree. petals reflexed, 

tio Sapient, deciduous plantain... Mexican, two flowered, 

gate, dug, & Danana, * A anNs e ay Bone eg 

Mera, 3 -._ | Amboing —— . * 
ant, i Y dus — | e 
=P | e or Gibraltarian.. 

"a ns awl n 1  Parkinſonia aculeata, or prickly 

I Myrias, myrtle tree, American Parkinſonia, 

I Ceylon odorous myrtle, minute leaved.. 

oy (Prmento)' 7 all-ſpice, rater, or paſſion flower, 

ive or long leaved myrtle Serrated, undivided — | 
Wc Round leaved, _... * | Apple fruited; - 7 A 
ed, Diocloys, or ohoule r. leaved, | 


| r 2 8 Laurifolimted or hayeaved,. © 5 "XA 
. Manchaufis Haager, or ſhes | — 3 


noſa, - <bafia, oblong ovate 2 gular falke), 
11 8 * ae, 3 


x : N 2 55 ** 5 
ay Wanthes, b/w Oy an Jaſmine, ddt, or dotted ler- * | 
bear- Sambac eav e 
your | e 8 Foetid, or Na „ 
5 Jalnigs, A Red wn or cork Abel. Need 

5 f "_ CNN: | ogy. * 1 We N Pedated . | 


or . 


" oy LY 
1 -4 * 


— 


Rs foot | ſhaped 


Minima, or leaſt Howered, - 
e bat 8 
e away 1 | 


Spe, Re.” ; 

2 americana, or A- 

* merican _ Patagoriula, 
Zn SEE," 46 ſerrated and iptice F 


. WJ 2 "BIA leaves. N wth, þ 
* 7 +74 : 


ematg 


4 


: 8 debadoes Fan ia, 3; . 
8 jatic 3 ſtalked,” 
_ (Cururu folioled, 
2 85 ohoted, 
petes phaniceay or (car- 


* 
— 


. e _ 
eee eight, naſe 


flowered . 


iftra,. or * 
7 3 palm 
| Ph 8 r ſea fide taurel. 
e or "flori- - 
SA .-ferous leaved: OS 
- * thus, n nog LOW 
Se e or great leav- 


TS: Fo Br” oo or phate leav- 
„„ ae 
\ 1 MY lanthiis. 28 . 
HR Gee! dar herbaceqn: 
e -- right Phyllagthus, 

ROSE. ee wedge! ler. 


el or alkekengi winter 2 


cherry, 

Guat on ovate hoary leav- | | 
ag X27, "4s, 5 a 
|  Vilcavs, fruiced of Bonazja, 
©, Peraovian;. „ 
 Phytolacea 5 64h . a 


» 
+" af 


1 2 N | 
| 7 rg os | % N . . Pt 


; 55 1  'Syflematic Catalogue of 
| * 1 Night- 


lated or ied leav- 


0 or ke fpiked | 
maica care 


— or "black round 
nia. Fats 942 : ys Ob 


7 ae Jeavgd 


* Indian Yervamn mal- 2 ace at "EP Pio 
bloss Guides hen Weed, | Plumb | | 


Red Piy Mn brats ln 
81 Teaved,” 


— — 


12 er. 
Ebi 2 “ 


Aufecus, ot” 
Auriculated, or 9: ol 
"Trifoliate; or- Aibes"heaved, 
We of ſpreading. 
"Anacdmpſeros, or 
Leſſerbobfe. le fheub- 


N by 
> > flowered-or . e, 8 
[TY eee bor. 


, ee 621 


Vight- AG or” r- male © Rhombous leaved, * 2 ; 4 
flowered. (Abutilon) or rounih hear 

leav- Eſdium, Guava. | I Jeaved Sidaa. 

N* Pyriferous, or . Knee Iron Wood; _ 

piked Mal:ferous, or apple-bear- | Tnermous, or thornlefs A- I 

| WW, - plan, | 3 

2 vin or Ribband Pfi- Spinoſe, or thorny Malaba- 

mad A e 

W Pterocarpus, Solanum, Nigbtſhade, 

1 AA onum- . N Verbafcum aved American, 

"EXP De or leafle(s * Guinea dark green leaved, 

W353 1 pt Fern. Quercus leaved of Peru. 

9 2 > e Sodom Ae Nightſhade, | 

** N leav e odr e of Sodom, 

. Ignedus W fiery red ſpined, 

e RX. Sandes or "Holy Night- 

Pito- ande, or. american Box- ſhade of Paleſtine, 

4 41 . « \\Indian * fruited, 

its. Mi Morne, round , Fomento e or ho ? 

> 7 fun a "DING | { RN ny W 2 pour 80 

; Atuleated. or pric | Bonarian ree Ni thade, 

ſal 2 93 or cleity lluarge golden 15 uited, 

„ -ſaiooth four-leaved Campeachy echinatedNight- 

eſs es, Wt 3 ay, gant Calyzcd | 

Jong nM or ata. Fe n y Malabar | 

e 8 


Canaſcentor hoary white Wight | IP 
- leaved, red-berried, | Gen Lune „or blac ck 


"IB. eee or eight- male Guines Nightſhade ; © | 
flowered. - 0 9 5 black cherrꝝ fruit 8 NY 
moſt americana, or Ane | 1 


. Colutea, 


os a 
yy 2 3 le a 2 
27 viz 555 ene, ſilxery leaded 


. | oa 
£3 ongele 


7 [ 
Pe . 5 5 omg | 1 * Soy * 
3 Officinal or ens W r or 5 Ke, 

Cane, er panicled, 6 Sophora of * | 
© Spiked flowered Saccharum, chatcaa. e 


ae e. -bei Cape Sophora, e 3 
7 | or Comman. White — 4 27 


ap 5 80 im- Occidental American IF 


por pinnate ME a phora.. 
* * abru Sponhes, arten rim A 
roun 2 | Yellow American "Flom, Fae 
\ China). or Baſtard 175 gloſſeaved, 5 
=, yellow China Ros eee Great Ame- Wy 
elk Mallow, * Per . 1 
85 ollate or . int 


* 
9 
1 
* 1 „ . 
* . ” * . 
0 / : Xi * ' N * 
* o 
< . 1 
. 2 * * 
0 y * * * Fs "_ — k * 
| . 4 ; 4 8 f * 
- Lan 


„ s 3 2 * — * * Yb by 
% a * x % > * = . FL \ LR 
, 1 ” 4 
9 , * — — i : % 
= . 6 - — 


. 7 N 


1 1e. 


| it brandbing 
| 5 e with beauti a a, 
Big pov N flowers, Ci.ittron- W Taber. 


58 Vari ſpreading 4 * © nemonta.'  -/| 
ph bo Tranche, 15 


 Mamaillary warted Stahe⸗ eee Tun. 
EF I ' (Dirt Wood) or Th e, a nen 


83 * Db 82. Ceylon Nut, ; 
. . Fortid.or 1 4.5 N * 


ee Mabagori Kr, de, genie e, eben 
Wo "TIE. 72 185 0 Ls Mahogan 
ws be 5 122 js eee. "4: ow Periwinkle of Mada- 


35. 5/6 Impar, THI White Acer. 
oe 40 & „Le e, 
— T e x. 

L Mags rm or vel 
5 2 pines at the 


2 of the peti- * 


: TY leaves : 5 x : or ny 3 ſpinel 
2 : 7% 5 £5 ' . oF: = 5 — 5 
5 — 5 At " 4 | 2 
88 kentopfia, 1. 4 It an o 
1 Deart-leared Thyrſe 8 i Gngle | verifies 
— 5 ; | | loony W 3 a f fleſhy hi 
I ; Tie have wed Ame. feat. rally of 


Om a EA: | poet 
e 0 a, — 1 of ved Ca- Is Ap, co 

. W anl. 5 nella, Mae Bark or fads kine 
4 Volubilate climbing. Tour. Wild Cinnamon, - _ _ 
IN „neee, 2 _ Aromatic Winter's Bark. 1 

Mloſt- fotid Mexieun Tor. eee ee And k 

._.  nefartias (wp. 52 | Xplophylis-dongiftks, or long leat nat 

Pee branching. „ leaved Love Newer. earth, . 

os oder. - ſhiyibby " Jamaica. atifoliyg, or mandel. a heap in 

ET pc, ETOr ia, yg 4 . r 

ee Lappula (T. 2 Zuni, L Dwart . 

— * n vet. vited leaved Zamia, 5 4 4 eſteemed 

: 3 e 7 ZE: 


4 ' — 4 1 , a o 
- » - . * wt : £ 
. 1 a ' 1 bg . 
* . — , * * 5 * „ d  # 
- — 692 Fo * 1108 | 9 2 2 . 
4 1 2 % Tt +  t& bv 4 $4 4 : y bs * 
9.8.0 * . . 4 . — 0 " 
” 2 - m 


Nl. Grnesit Opzervations relative to 


Ta. | the Nature and culture of the-forego- ©. - 
„ing lift. of Hot-Houfe Plants. 


As the foregoing liſt of hot-houſe plants compriſe moſt ' © - * 
Spe- tender exotics, originally from the hotteſt parts. of the + 
bum. world, particularly the hotter parts of Afia, Afriet South- 
America, and ſouthern parts of Europe; they in this coun- 
dear. try require conflant affiftance of artificial heat, under con- 

Fi tinual ſhelter ef glaſs erections, i. e. hot-houſes or ſtov es 
zin. forniſhed wirh an internal bark hotbed, and-flues for fire” 
n, beat; ſo muſt all be planted in pots, and — 1 inthe '_ 

fada; Wl faid liot-bouſe or ftove preſervatories;-where by the aſiſt. 
weers Ml ance of bark hot-beds, continued all the year, and fire 

La f heat, in winter, is produced a conſtant degree of internal 
beat equal to that of the hot countries from which the 
OY eee original F 


They conſiſt of tree and ſhrub kinds, herbaceous and PTS” 
ſucculent plants: the three former may be planted iv pots, 
neleſs W filled with ee arms garden earth, or a compoſtof —__ 
mood garden mould, light ſandy loam, and rotten;dung, - - | 
that have been all well blended together ROY or ridge 
25 in an open ſituation, expoſed to the full air and Ay eg N 
üngle veral months: but the ſucculent plants being moſtly of a 
2 fleſhy humid nature, replete with moiſture, natives gene- 
many rally of dry ſandy or rocky places, ſhould commonly be 
Bark, WW planted in a dry, ſandy or rubbiſh ſoil, as rich moiſt earth = 
dea- is apt to occaſion them to rot, eſpecially the very ſucou- . _ 


2 


3 zr I. Ee NS Ie 
wk. And for the pine plants, though ſomew hat of aTuccu- 
Jong leat nature, the above · mentioned compoſt of On A. 


r. earth, light rich ſandy loam and rotten dung, ptępa red ia 
Wed. 2 heap ig the full air and fun for ſeveral months, r hefere 
. HY obſerved, and frequently turned over, is an eligible oi 
rigid Ml for the culture of theſe defirable exotics, ſo univerſallxx 
>," "4iſed in our hot-houles, Beg. in the bighet de of Per- 
+ "WM fection, . e Br FT OT en en III 
ERAL - nine 


4 9 


i - 4 = 5.5 ann boch. 8 

4 2 uſe or fore ih de acts 
| Fw As lh pan be gl te he in «hou they ſhould have pots 

ed ito their dimenſions of growth; ome plants being 


> 56 A a yature; others lar l ſomè advance 00 
a Sestri fize; ſo that ore n of om 
ner 
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= © Hines, at 485, 328, 243 and 16s, Kc. even of the 
Es e . growing plants, while in a minor fate. plant them 
WM in fmall pots, 415 Or 32, &c. and accordin as they. 
. _ - Increaſe infize, iv one; two,” or more years th, it 
+. > them into larger 9 de rets, 4 2 163, kick latter 
ne commonly the la bed pots for generab ufs in kot. 
„ moves, 8 the final p lanting of the frujting . 
plants, c Hinz exdties. 
= FR 21 * e e e 8 65 45 * N M4; 4088-4 4 
„ pott thedifferent exbticg, bold ASAT hee 
„ bot-houfe, ſome are to be plunged into the bark-bed, and: 
others plicedoniſheſves, &c, generally have the more ten- 
derer curious kinds plunged inthe bark-betl; ſach eſpe 
Fifi as be pine. apple p nt; whichin pstticular require 
to be always plunged therein, 3 benefit of that 
- -  chnſtant'moi deaf abbut tei cular to the na- 
KY: ture of this kind of a hot- brd, — this aſſiſtauce 
rg: bro th withnor produce fruit in a degree of 1 
8 5 the bark being remarkable for producing aregy< 
I Payer y; moderate heat for many months duration, 
SE | Gagulatiy-4 le, and'effeual- to the groe th of the 
pie plants, Tens they willthereb ied produce fruit, almoſt 
+, equal in ine and gooduel, as” e in 
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bark. ed, eſpecisliy when required to forward them in 
1 — or te have any particular forts flower ſooner or 
1 elfe unliy; as alſo any kinds that may prove of. a 
EI vr unfavourable growth, may be plunged in th 
CEN ok to aſſiſt them with the moiſt heat thereof, imme - 

| * ge the roots; ee e pork N er, 

ro, SEE! — — "I, IB > & 3 Z ow 
1 deer g ts only rehwire 
5 "VR ki none onthe ſhelves, or any proves the hot- 
| hore, having the benefit of that ion, and of 
warm internal air thereof, afforde by the bark-bed heat 
Me. a7 year, an W alſo 14 WE) in winter. 5 
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a Hot-Houſe Plants, 625 


And many of this tribe of plants, not the moſt tender, 
will ſucceed in what's called a dry ſtove, having no bark- 
bed, only warmed by fite- heat from October till May; and, 
particularly many of the ſucculent plants, which being of 
à humid or moiĩſt nature, rather affect to grow in a dry 
heat, produced from fire only, than the more moiſt heat 
of bark ſtoves. _ | ; 


However, alh or maſt of the plants. in the foregoing: 
arrangement, denominated hot-houſe plants, will ſucceeds 
in any common hot. houſe, or. ſtove. aſſiſted by bark-bed: 
heat all the year, and with fire in winter, the pots of plants; 
being placed in different parts of the hpuſe upon ſhelves,. 
&c. except the pine-apples aforefaid, which moſt always 


be kept plunged in the bark-bed as before obſerved, '_ 
"The berk bed is formed's the pit „his the hat Mute 


and ſhould generally be made in October, in order to pro- 


duce a good heat throughout the winter; which by being 


forked over to the bottom once in three months, and a- 
portion of freſh bark added in wjnter and ſpring, and about 
Nt will continue a proper heat for a tWelvemonth; 
a 


the old bark, being fitted or. ſcreened from all the ſmall 


procured” at the tan - yards, chooſing that which is of the 


ſmall, which ſooner becomes earthy; and it is material to 
have that which is freſh, lately thrown out of the tan vats. 
It is ſold per buſh+$: or at forty ta à cart - load, at five 
ſaillings, or fixty to a load and a half in proportion; eſ- 
decially in the neighbourhood of London, in which the 
principal places are chiefly in Southwark, ſuch as the 
range, Long - lane, Bermondſey, &c. where there are 


ities of bark in the vicinity of che metropolis, and for 
en or twenty m.tes round. ä N * 


— 


at the expiration of which time (in October aforeſaid) 
exhauſted earthy part, the larger which does. nat paſa 
through. the ſcreen, retained, then the pit ſilled up with 
freſh tan; forking the remaining: old and new ſupply to- 
gether, forms a new bed for anether year o comes. 
The proper ſupplies of new bark for the hot. houſe "I 


middling or ſomewhat, lager 626, in preference to the 


any very conſiderable tanueries, which ſupply vaſt quan- 


— . 


* 


a thermometer ſuſpended in the middle of the hot-houſe 


by the heat of the internal air) as a more ſure direction 


2 


626 General Obſervations, &c. | 
As to the fire heat for hot houſes, this ic ueveſſary prin. 
cipally from October throughout the winter, till the end 
of April, or beginning, middle or end of May, according 
as the ſeaſon proves more or leſs warm at that time; to 


be made every evening about ſun · ſet, or ſoon after; ſup- 


ported moderately till nine or ten at night, ſufficient to 


warm the flues properly, and diffuſe an eligible night heat 


to warm the internal air till morning; when alſo in cold 
weather all winter, &c. make moderate fires, and in ſe- 


_* vere froſts, and noſun, continue to ſupport the fire heat 
all day; being always particularly careful never to make 


the fires too violent, having generally, in winter eſpecially, 
(the back part towards the ſun, ſo as to be affected only 


for the requiſite degree of fire-heat. Likewiſe obſerve, 


6 according as the ſpring and warm ſeaſon approaches, to- 


_ wards April and May, to leſſen the degree of fire-heat gra- 


dually; and when the evenings and nights are ſettled in 
.. quite warm, the fire-heat may be entirely diſcontinued. 


The fuel for the fires may either. be coal, wood, peat, 


cc. as may be moſt conveniently obtained; but coals, 


or coal cinders, are preferable for making the moſt regu- 


lar, ſteady, and durable fires for this purpoſe. 100 


Thus far coneluding the. general obſervations on the 


4 


nature and culture of the foregoing tribe of hot-houſe 
plants, and general management of the hot-houſe, the 


reader is referred to the directions in the ſeveral months, 
under the article Hor-Hovsx, for the particular culture 
required in the different ſeaſons s. 
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CACIA, * 474. 
Acorns, 164, 212, 484, 527. 


Addenda to the herbaceous plants, 571. 


Additional liſts of plants, 573. | 
Admitting air, 110, 170, 221, 227, 438, 459, 541. 
Adding freſh tan, 47, 107, 170, 220, 439, 448, 488, 489. 
African 8 148, 149, 197, 266, hes; 495» 810. 
ſage, 3635. 
A 90, 156, 208, 214, 476, 479. 
Almond, 38, 81, 156, 474. 
ſtocks, 49. 
Alder, 41, 478, 540. 
Alkekengi, 197. 
Aloe, 105, 119, 278, 408. 
Althea frutex, 38, 89, 156, 208, 474; 513; 
Amaranthns, globe, 84, 148, 194, 196. 
| tricolor, 148. 
tree, and the Perla 148, 149, 1974266, her, | 
Amaryllis, 40 
Amomum Plinii, 169, 217, 277. 
Anemone, 33, 36, 88, 92, 152, 199, 258, 311, 491, n. 
472, 511, 515, 533, 12 
Angelica, 69, 70, 182, 298, 386. 
Annual flowers, 84, 85, 147, 148, 150, 194, 196, 198, 
263, 265, 266, 267, 268, 305, 308. | 
Annuals blowing early 1 in a hot-houſe, 86. 
Apples, &c. 18, 29, 75, 80, 81, 82, 94, 96, 97, 142, | 
144, 148, 162, 188, 192, Sh 1, oo, 424: 455, 460, 
| 592; 505, 50g, 528. 8 * L 
Be 2 F Aprieots, 1 
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Ene 2. 29: 74, 80, 82, 141, 143. 1474 188, 105, 
249, 252, 301, 501, 5a, 52 . 
bloſſom, detend, 141, 191. 

April, } i 1 | . 

Arbor, Jude, 156. 

Arbor, vitæ, 43, 156. | 

 Arbutns, 43, 90; 156, 208, 212, 434, 496; 477, 53%. 

Kere plants, 245, 298, 388, 389, 449, 450+ 

+ Artichokes, 17, 127, 17 3444 Ds 494 525. 

Jeruſalem; 138. 0 

Ach. tree, 438. : 

8 8, 123, 126, 178, 234 296, 383, m 4574 
: _ faxcing, B, $6, 452, 525+ | 

Aber, perennial, 87, 153, 164, 20, 510. 


"Chineſe, or bon, 14%, 149, 1975 92 Pe 5109, 


Auguſt; 1 

3 87; 150, 15t, 1 „20 295, 206, 268, 
-, 320g 330 355» 395 Fr + 997-428; 429, 4 

81, 512, 532. ; 
 Autumnsl flowering bulbs, . 311, 0 7 
narciſſus 34 25 405 N 
nn 45. n LY 
B. . 
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3 . 85. 154: 202, 985. 460, 377, 510; 


Balm of Gilead, 207. 

Balſams, 4, 1, 194; 196, 197, 265 256 557. 

_ Baſil, 131; 148, 197% 299. T 
Baum or Balm, 137, 112,. 349» 449+. = 8 
Bay, 186, 164, 208, 242, 45. 


Bean, 16, 17, 68, 128, 129. 285 242, m 346; 4, * 


8 23. 

Kb: Bearing branches and fait . x8; 29% 20; 2 22, 25, 
7475, 225 1387457 460, 454, 4965499, $94, 

| 502, 50%, 506, 1 5 No 

"Is 4 maſt, e 487. . 5 

Beech trees a v4 9, 47 * 

Bots, 67, 29 8 23 

Balladonna ws. A 

Belvidere, 498. 5 "TIE Bn 

"th Berberrytisee, 5 30. 1 

33 erte her fond „ 44. 94: *. 
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Biennial fower-plat, 153, 207, 202, 7 5155 354» 


— 


403» 
Biennials a lit of, 554, 557. 
Obſervations on their nature and. culture; 558. 


Blackthorn, 536. ; 
Bladder-nut, 156, + | | ths „ 
Bladder-ſena, 38; 89, 208. 474 Py . rd 
Bloſſow-buds, 19, 25, 744 458, 4599.·U93n/ 504 


„ of wall trees, preſerve, 1415 191. 
Blowing flowers, early, 36, 50, 86, 92, =o 1775 54s 
Borage, 69, 131, 18a, 298. 
| Borders, dig, dreſs and clean, 40, 88, 145. 154, 155 1 58, 
273, 357+ 404, 429, 43% 469, 509, 534. | 
| Bore-cole, 121, 179, 241, 295. 
Box, 40, 91, 158, 211, 349 356, 403, 430, 481, 515. 
Boxes of ſeedling flowers, &c., 37, 206, 212; 405» 430, 
. 480, $12, 533. 
Brocoli, 115, 180, 240, 246, * 555. 5. 618. 4. 
Broom, Spaniſh, 29. 5 % 
Browallia, 84. Dee 2 94 
Budde trees, 96, * - 66 215; e 99. 32 
adding, 98. 305, 331, 322. 549, 51 3635 594 497 
, 429» 4 485. 3 
Buglofs, 70, 131, 182, „ Rn 
Bulbous-rooted flowers; 32, 33 34, ape 3 YL 1 
22. 261, 26a, 355, 499, 4045 65. 430, nn. 
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542 | 
Bulbous | iris, 35, 310, 473, 51 8 5 5 0 
Barnet, 69, 131, 182, 298, 449) 450 l 
8 Hove, 339 8 Wh 


Pg 


e 
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| Cabbages, 13, 64, 65 116, 178, 179, 258, 246, 297, 298, 

Ss © > 370, 419, 447 | 
Campanula, 87; 150, 153, 194, = 203, 27%, 432, 

8 469, 471, $10. 5 | 3 
Cand ebury m rtle, 156. 6 0% 2508 8 * 
Candy-tuft, 86, 150, 198, 268; 277. eee eee 
Canterbury bells, 87, 153, 1 5+ 51 277, 470, re. 

Cape Jaſmine, 363. 

Capficum, 134, 148, 184, 197, 234. 266, 299% 30% 
Cardoons, 1 36, 181, 248, 300, 545 30 67, yon 45% 499+ $ 


cad — 202. 
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' Cordins, 70, 182, 298, 386. 1436 45 ga 164 
Care of tender ſeedling trees, 43. 33 537. 


TY. 7 


new-planted treeg, 29, 513, 516, 517, 533,836 
plants in pots, 32, 385 36, 204, 206, 3515 3357. 
255.785 532, 5355 
Carnations, 33, 9), 88, 92, 111150, 151, 153; 8 f 
202, 263, 313, 314, 315, 3175 381 383. 5965 399, 
428, 429, 468, 470, 512, 533842. x5: 
8 182. | * 
Carrots, 8 „ 10, 67, 122, ies, 237 293, 3 | 336, 378, 454 
496, 498, 26s. 3 


Caſline, 208, 
. Caichfly, 87, "50 1545, 1545 PR 201, ene hi, 


432, 469, 471, 510. 
Care i plants, 150, 1 : , 268. 


Cauliflowers, 12, 63, 114, 180, 239, 8 2925 335. g 
379, 417, 418, 445, 496, 319. 


| . 425 90, 151, 163, 164, 208, 212, 214, 476, 477s, 


478 > 


| Celery, 14, 6s, 129, 191, 247. 288, 336, 337, 383, 419+ 


420, 452, 492, 524. 

Cereus, 110, 329, 367. ; | 

Chamomile, 17, 131, 155, 182, 2023 4 as, . ate. C 

Cherries, 20, 29, 38, 75, 81, 82, 89, 96, 98, 142, 144 
147, 162, 188, 239, 2515 90m, 30% e es 30 + 
504, 529, 7 5 


c Cherry, Morella, 250, 504. 


- - ſtones, ſow.g4, 436, 1560 


| Cheſnut, 81, 508. £ Ee te; 


Chervil,” 70, 131, 182, 390, 4 8 
China- aſter, 148, 149, 197, 266, 307, 510 e 
Chineſe bollyhock, 148, 266, N. | YE; 5 8 + 


Chives, or cives, 133, 183. 


Chryſanthemum; 36, 148, 149-1504 197, 266, 469% 
Ciſtus, 43, 277, 365» 476, 535. | 
Cinque-toil ſhrub, 38, 474. 


7 * wo 
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Citron, 217, 279. SON 1 0Þ7, op SH ASII 
Clary, 69. 131, 182. 298. 295. e | 694. Fa oP ) 
IF the beds. of aromatic plants, 449. | 
the borders, 357, 404 432: | BI, g: A 3 
the ground, &c. 345. e 


pots from weeds, 218, 350, 368. 
Cleaning fruit. trees borders, 253, 393, | 
4 1 ground, 8 404. a (gti Dn 
$61:t | E. e _ Clip 5 : 


— + I W 93 x. 


cu hed; es, &c. 21, 356, 4« 1, 481. 85 
Clip hedges $4 * 39h, 5 5 : 209 450- | 

Cogdlins, 189,0 x 
* Colchicums, = 5 312. 405) Tor! ix 124 
Cole worts, 298, 339, 388, 419. 
Columbines, 87, 153, 154, 201, 271, 429, 470, 510. ö 
| _ . Compoſts, 440, 487, 515, 535. 
| - Convolvulus, 86, 148, 149, 150, 195. 198, 26g. ON"; 
| Coriander, 70, 131, 182, 245. | 323 
Cornelian cherry, 474. Yo 4 
| _-. Creſſes. See ſmall allading. | 

roc uſſes, 35, 36, 261, 202, 402, 473, 517 542. 

Cron ef pine. apples to plant, 281, 33a, 374, 439. | 
Crown eee 4095 310, 4455 439 475 511. 
p pʒeea; 198. 
|F  Cucumbers, 1, 49, 50, 55, 66, 141, 112, 113, 114, 171, 
1 174, 175, 227, 228, 287, 343, 390, e 
ſeed of. proper for ſowing. 
x Currants, 26, 27, 45, 78, 92, 92, 145, 435) 462, 4 5. | 
| 468, 484. 300, 531. is 
a *Cuttin „ 3974,45, 71, 89. 92, 93, 140, 146,150, 16, 
465, 183, 220 th 9 39S; 3655 367, oO 
3 435•, 180, 484, 486 5 
| 8 "AS; Ti A ; 
_ Cypreſs, 90, 156, 174, wh, 212, 214 476, n 43, 
- Cypreſs, ſummer, 198. . | 
N * I 569 4 208, 9. ES 


Pu 1 


> PR 87, 91, 155, 158, 201, 202. 434 470, n, ne. 
Decayed flower. tems to cui down, 458, 742. 
_ December, 519. | 
Deciduous a and trees 41 1 56, 162, 194, 214 | 
174, 484 926 | 
| 2 = 544 645. * 
. Defending blofloms of wall- -trees, 141, 191. . 51. 
nd wall: fruit, 191, 494. N 
| Veftropinſeds on Hat trees, 189, 254s 244, 497, 4494 | 
494+ 424". | 
| a — 186, 21 1, 215 248, en, 3%, 397+ Y 
4 480, 1785 446. | 
_ Devil-in a-buſh: 198, - e $11 014 BR to: 
$ - -Liamond ficoides, 84, 194. iet 


eee ee 8, 165, 154 429, 469, $34. = 
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INDEX 
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Diggin and trenching ground, 41; 925 434 435) 515 


75 » $37» « 
* Eo and pnvlneps; &C, 45+ 496. . 
PRA e454- 297" © 


| Dill . = | | | 
| Diales, br planting trees, 7 29, 80, 305 1475 + 


161, 188, 462, * 470, 48 5% 507» 505, 573, 


531. 
Def d. 156, 51 4. * 3 * : 
Double balſams, 84, 148, 5 308, 350. 1 
ſcarlet lychnis, 37, 312, 355, 395, 310, 355. 
wall flowets, 36, 150, 269, 335. 
— ock July-flowers, 36; 150: 
2 » Tweet Williams, 25 11 I, 150» 916, 353. 525. 


ie 


Foster, 5955 433 $79 33. 
roſe 3 37, 395» 510, 535. 


._.* feverſew, By, 154, 202, 433. . 477. 


ragged Robin, 202, 395, 433 | 
chamomile, 8, 155, 202, 433, 470, Ns 0 
lady's ſmock, 202 
dlolom cherry, 38, 89, 156, 474, 518. | 


_*  bramible, 38, 89, wy 


N hawthorn, 38, 89, | 5 N 5 
ſweetbriar, 38. | e 
_  dwarf-almond, 38. | OECD ah LF 
flramonium, 194, 45 N 
naſturtivm, 253 88 a 
Dreſing borders, 82, 88, 473. 70 
Alpacagos beds, 1235 1)8, 430, 451, 494, 499 · 
ade ties 795 147, 193, 455; 507. 
artichokes, 127, 178, 495, 3555 
beds of aromatic plants, 298, 49. 
-  _ guricula plants, _ 07s . * 
| vines, 190. 3 a WEL: '% 


__ - 


| wall * fonts "EI and frai;/fording? in ee hot: . 


& c. 30, 36, 48, 49» 92. > i TOO: in, 147 Mite 


| 153, 541. 
| Larthivg vp celery, 14, 337, 383, 452, 492, $25» 


cCardoons, 387, 452, 494+ Eats 8 
<2 . OY 525. 5 


Earthing 


Zart 


Edgi 


Egg: 
Elde 
Elm, 


Zak 


Euot 
Eupl 
Ever 


Evel 


Evel 


Exo 


Febt 
Fenr 
Fern 
Feve 


F ibr 


Fico 
Fig. 
Filb. 
Fir- 


Flos 
Flov 


Flos 
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35 Barthing up Plantations 3 in War 3h 67. 1606, 1305 5 22 


194,218, 369, 1. 
Peas and Beans, 17, 15 129. #6 6544 


| 48 2, C266 
by Egg-plant, 84, 194. 196, 263, 266, 300. 0a. | 
I» Elder, 41, 91, 536. 4 
Elm, 41, 91, 478, 47% 536. 

En Eadin for watering trees, 254-.. 4 

ive, 15, 244, 289, 330 386, 420, 446, 495 520 


Euonymus, 156, 513. 

Euphorbium, 1 10, 329, 367; 405. v Kis 
Evergreen Oak, go, 156, 164, 212; 1 1 2 5 5 
ref #9. 90, 156, A 
357» Lin t, a , 484, 4 HEX * 
48. 5 7 þ þ 2 395 2-4 

Everlaſt Pea, 203. ET ES $5 © 
unflower, 153, 470. . 
| Exotic tree. Seeds, &c.. 162, 168, 199, 3696+ ö 


5 F. 45 O Boats rt = 
February, 50. Fro a, xt I S Aas 
Fennel, 70, 131, 386; 1 ee 
Fern, 142, 537. e 1 
SE Feverfew, 87, 131, 1 54. 202. 
3 Fibrous-rooted flowering Perennials, 36, 86, 11533 2034: 5 
269, 312, 395, 432, 2 Ks ILY 


Ficojdes, 84. 110, 194, 399, 307+ 
„ Fig tree, 26, 77, Sa, 136, 140, 348. 395 4675 686. 
Propagate, 140, 467, 488, 366. 
Filbert- trees, 81, 467, 468, 50 . 
Fir- tree, 43, 164, 208, 212, 214, 476, ur. PO 
Flos- Adonis, 86, 150, 198, 268. 
Flower Garden, 32, 84, 147, 194. 2515 307, 350, 357 
395» 426, 468, 509. 


Flowering hrubs, 37, 38, 41, 89, 95> 155, 156, 157 


3 208, 209, 212, 319, 474, 512, 513, 332. 
* Flowers blowing early. 36, 50, 86, 92, 111, 171. 5 
# Forcing early Flowers and Fruit, 30, 36, 48, 49. 5%, 907 35 


82, 92, 11, 147, 171, 193, 543. 


Cucumbers, Radiſhes, Alpsragus, Salladisg Bob 


and Kidney-beans, Mint, &c. 8, 48, 2 
56, 61, 111, 112, 114, 139, 131, 4 
1 WL 
8 Ai 2 24 Foreſls 


Ss | 


„ N l 


werte, 40, 41, 94. 95» 1 56, 161, 496, 478, 453, Har 

ES > 339. 5 
= Ferie By, 153, 454, 202, 277 7e. | 21 Har 
i Fraxinella, 202, 433, 471. by Hau 
; French Honeyſuckle, 87, 153, 154, 202, 271, 470, 516, Hau 
| | Marigolds, 148, 149, 197, 296, Or Ott Hau 
Fritillaria, 432, 430, 473. 511k 211 Haz 
EF  Frut gathering __ A 29, * 95) 14 147; Hea 
F | | Hed 
Fruitery, 532. 193151} Hell 
Fruit-Garden, 18,74, 1 18, 158, 249, zor, 3475 591, | Hep! 
4433, 455, 499, $28. 2 Hert 

Fm F I 8 , 
1 a 7 C 5 6.7 oy Ls | 1 N Hips 
1 Gurlick. 70, 1354 299. 341, $7. | | _ Hoei 
- Cather Froit, 424, 455. L 2 0 9 — Holl. 
3 Seeds, 344, 389, 405, 423. | 
- + Gelder-roſe, 89; 1 50, 474. $1 . Te Holl. 
Sentian, 471. | 
| SGentianella, 87, 155, 202, 395, 433» 470,. 471, 510. Hone 
_ Globe Amaranthus, 84, 158, 194, 196. Horn 
Golden Rod, 87, 154, 201, 470, 51. ed Hone 
3 Graf Walks and Lawns, 39, 90, 158, 159, 209, 775. 23 
2320 356, 404, 431, 482, 514, 535% Hone 
Gravel Walks, 40, 91, 159, 210, 273, 321, 356, 4045 ] 
432 48a, 514, 535. | | 
Joy Gree k Valerian, 87; 153, 201, 202, 271, 470, 510. 1 

- er houſe, and Green-houſe plants, 45, 105, 165, 
| 168, 169, 216, 277, 325, 364, 368, 369, 407, Hot: 
437, 487, 8 75 538. 
Gooſeberries, 2 


25 78, 92, 93. 145) 435, 462 
4%, ges, 1484; 506, 507; 331. 
Cotes; + 187, 197, 221. 0 ; 1 


e Trees, 462; 738, 322, 36. ü ] 
raffiog, $2, 96, 99, 103, 162, 192, 216. | 
; *Preparation for, AGE ——_ wh; 96, 99, 100, Wh, 
ee Hot-h 
Hollies, 216. | etre 
"Cars and 8 Lily, 310. 
5G. ee dee n f 


5 Hamburgh Parſley ? 69, 1 36, 238, 299. | | i 


9 : = 
AND EX. Me 5 
. 


Hardy annual Flowers, 86, 148, 180, ue une. 


267, 30g. 
Hardy Trees and phawhes 37s 84 163, 4 45. 40 


3 86, 193. 8 74 
Haws * © er ne 1. 
N 38, 41, 89, 856. . Und N | 


* 


Hazel- nut- tree, 4, 50% 

Heading down F ruit-irees; c. 96, 143, 166, 167 

D Plants, &c. 41, 91, 158, os #4, 559. 

Hellebore, 153. | 1 . 

Hepatica, 87, 155, 470, 47. | 

Herbs, Kitchen, Medical, and. Diſtilling,. 69. 70% 131. 
132, 183, 24% 245, 298. 299, 345 387% 288 
449, 453, 4544 491, 525 

Hips, 484. 

Hoeing, 155, 177, Fa + 299, - 337. 91, 4045 422, 54. 


Holly- tree, 91, 156, 208, 214, 21 48. * 


Berries for ſowing, FP) OBE 
Hollihock, 87, 148, 153, 202, 266, 271, 307 ue, 
10. a 1 «= \ 
Honeſty, 153, 510. . ee 5 
Horn- beam, 41, 536, : 
Honeyſuckle, 38, 44 87, 89, 93, 11 15 je” 208.4355 
473, 474 480 


| 314. 
Honeyſuckle. French. See French Honeyſuckle... . 


Horſe Cheſnut, ſcatlet, 474 
Bnet 71. 
ung for hot- beds, T, 50, 61, 62, 847 112, 113. 
194, 2 439,518, 541. | 
Hot-veds, 1, 8, 9, 10, 11, 39, 35s 56, 61. 62, 805 
84, 85, 143, T4, 115, 13, 134, 135, 136, 
147, 148, 149, 164, 1 168, 169; 174 187, 196. 
196, 197, 202, 379, 573, 414, 415, 439. 45% 
25. . 
Bont 47, 107, 199, 171. 2205 281, 331, 7 148 
14138, 440, 488, 518, 549, 541. 54S, *14 
walls, 29, 82, 147, 543. KEE II 


Hot-houſe plants, 109, 375. 540. 


Obſervations on their nature and: general culture: 7 


613. 
Hyacinths, 33, 35, 36, 88, 92, 152, 199, 258, rs, 


311, 420, 439) 471, 510, 3153» 533» 541 
ä  Hypericum. | 


\ - 


: 


IN D E X. 


Unperient Frutex, 36, 89, des 174. 513. La 
e 70, 91, 134. 182, 18 3 405. 296, 345, 3 8. 
5 5 : 


Rate. 3 


aſmine, 38, 8 16 208, 277.1 363, 0 55. 
inoculate, 363. 


Ice- plant, . 148, 194, 196. | | 
2 Artichoke, 138. Lei 
. "nn. or ſetting the froitof cucumbers and zenloms 


3 ' 
bn , . 216, 219, 281, 330. 
Indian ok, 148, 449, e 307. 
N Corn, 1989. 


Fig. 288, 3 . 
bee. 0 ung K 
Oranges. be Av; * | 
Wi 3: 36, 92, 309, 310, 0, 5. 511. 3. 


T 
j 
. 
„ 
$ 


, . 402, 433, * 
June, 283. * * 
© 333. 
5 2 5 164, 20h, 212, . 
2 \ K. 


* Kidney, Kean) i '6r, 110, 136, 1 171, im, 177. 23% 
27 33%, 541 | 
1 8 ay” for earlieſt production, ibid. addenda. 
* Hot-houſe-for e Nima. and 

arch. 


| Likchen Cie. 1, zo, 112, 171, 224, 203. 335 375» 
| ED Tem 9 5 319. | 3 


. 8, 8 1 6, 201, 47 3 n Ma 
Lady's wk” — * | 7% s A Ma 
- Larch Tree, 478. TTC Ma 
Larkſpur, 86, 150, 194. 3 r Ma 
Large rooted Parſley,- — E Ma 
_ Lavatera, 86, 150, 193, 268. "EE . Me 
Lavender Cotton, 183, 298. 3 Ma 
. Lavrels, 156, 201, 434» 476, 406. » ow hob Me 
Lauruſtinus, 156, 208, 434, 476, 479 486. lies . Me 
| Jay Carnations, 539, 446 „ 6 


- * 
yr r. | | e 
1 © 8 
— g fl 1 # 4 9 - : 
* * 1 

© 4 

* by * "” 
— A , , : 
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IN D E. X. 


Layers, 39, 43, 93· 94 140, 146, 190, 35. Nx 
369, 398, 428, 467, 468, 478, 479, 483; 455 533. 


„ 


Laying Turf, 39, go, 1 


Laying down Gravel Walks, 160, 210. 

Leeks, 61, 118, 161, 294 344 Wen 

Leonurus, 433, 471. N 

Lemons, 105, 106, 166, 167, 169, 217, 277, 279, 326, 
364, 369. 408, "dB 

Lettuces, 7, 8, 66, 67, 117, 176, 235 290, 338, 3%, 
386, 415, 416, 443-- et, 15G, 520, 

Lilacs, - 2 89, 93, 111, 906, 771 479) Fe 
55, 534+ 5 


Lilies, 310. 3 1 402, I [3.008 Ig 4 FIIF ALY 


Lilies of the Valley, 471. . 5% 
Lime-tree, 47, 479- \\ 3 99 
Liquorice, 73. e eee 
Lobel's Carty, 86, 150 OA 468. EY oj 

London Pride,'87, 155, 158, 202, 433, 470, 4, wie”! 


Love Apples, 1 35, 148, 184, 2 = N 9 
Lovege, 69, 70, 182. e * . 5 


Love: lies- bleeding, 19 7 FI S 


Lapines, 86, 150, 198. . | {EU a: . 


Lychnidea, 202, 312, 469 


Lychnis, 37, 86, 87, I 25 185 1 51. e 268, LEY 


355. N 
. 


Magnolia, 4%; 156, 5 277 #76, 5997 


Mallow, 86, 150, 261. | 
- ſbrubby y, 153. IVY 
Manure Ground, 498, 


Male Flowers of Cu gh, $16, 597 &c. toimpregnate. 'the re-. 


male Flowers to er N 73. 174. 
Maple, 478, 487. 
March, 112. nk 
Marigolds, 69, 131, 148, 149, 182. 


Marjoram, 70, 132, 182, 183, 245, 298, 388. 255 


Marvel of Feru, 64, 148, 2975 266, - 
Maſtich, 245. N 
May, 2 


Medical Herbe, 131, 162, 183, 368. e =o 


Medlar- trees, 81, 508. 
Moy I, $O, 55, 56, 112, 113, 114 17, 27 . 
n 226, 283, ** 3 1 


— 
— 


"i 


— 


1 N D E „xX. 


e Proper Seeds of, for ſowing, 1 1 be 
Mezereons, 38, 156, 474, 513. rde 


e 4 
ba”! 
d 
me 


Michaelmas 'Daifies, 201, 40. Par 
Minionette, 85, 197, 199, 266. PAS Pez 
Mint, 11, 134, 183, 245, 299, 3875 48%. 
Monk's-hood, 87, 154, 433, * Vn Sos: a 
Morella Cherry, 250, 504. "ru 
'_ Mulberry-tree, 81, 467, 508. 4 407 Pe; 
n 17, 61, 411, 526. NN > 5 add itn 1 
beds, mide, 114. N Pn g ins a 
Muſtard. See Small Sallading. NT” 434 Pe; 
Myrtle, tos, 106, 167, 217, 2775 325 365, wy 
e, e 156. _ caey i - Po 
| N. 1 dnnn Pet 
Nareiſtas, 35; _ 28; 266, 310, 35%, 49%, 473 51 * 
Naſturtiums, 133. 150, 182, 198, 268, 27 
Nettarioes, 2 29. 74, 80, 82, 141, 148, 147. 188, 192. 
21. 4235: 4 oa, 52 
1 — 5 anc dadded Trees, . LEE 248.255 2 
New Plantations water. See Watering. Pet 
New 1 Trees, 30, 37s * 50 55 56. TY | 
„ 
W 86, 150, 198. it 1 Nie b Ph 
| November, 490. . Ph 
N n 41, 92, 162, 212, 274; 321, 358, 40%. 454+ Pic 
4 483, * Top Pir 
$) e be © if 72 
or. go, 14 164, 212, ear e le 23 
s October, 444. 8 8 . Pi 
| Oleander, 217, 297. q 1 
Onions, 68, 118, 187, 2375 290 336, 3, 7. or 5 
ö 4721, J 
4 oy 8 Plants. for Scalliogs, 155. e oak Pl; 
-Orach, 131,ů hs LO cs 8 Pla 
Ong Gourds, 187, 237. N L 
Trees, c. 105, 105, 166, 205 168, iy; 217; Plz 
277, 279,326, 364, 369, 408, | | 


4095 437) 497» 


rees bud, 280, 369. 


| Ociemal hn 8. 150, 9h. 268, 


a wo ; 1 4 9 e 1 


| = Y-Y oo N 2 | 
Palamas chütt, g's 1575 507. PITT . 
bk AIC as | | Parſley, 


** 7 


— 


. Penny-royal, 131, 182, 299, 387. 


LN D K*. 


Parſley, 12, "P 70, 1373 146, 182, 441%, Sr 


'Hamburgh, 69, 136, 238. *. 
Parſnip, 67, 122, 182, 237, 293, 454, 496. . 
Peach Nectariges, and Apricots, 22, 74, $9, 22; 147, 
143; 147, 188, 192, 249, 555 oF 3995 425, 
457.501, 502, 529. . | | 
double flowering, 58, 474- „ 

Pears, 18, 29, 75, 81, 82, 94, 96, 97, 1 10 188, 
192, 2 302, 424, 455» 460, 485, 8 504. 
509, 528. 

Peas, 16, , 69, 129, 185, 243; 296, 346, 442+ 499, 522. 
for the Flower-garden, 86, 150, 198. 


Perenifial Aſters, 87, 153, 154, 201, 510. . 
64 Flower Plants, 35, 153, 154, 201, 202, 269. 
251, 384, 403, 429, 469, 7 $805 517 
Additional hit of, 571. 
Obſervations on their propagation a and culture, 


© 598. 
Sun-flower, 87, 1544 0 519. 1 \ 
Perſian Iris, 402, 473. e 


Lilac, 38, 89, 156, 208. 

Perſicaria, 148, 149, 198, 266, 307. - Ta 
Phillyrea, 156, 164, 208, 434, 470, . 
Phyſical Herbs, 131, 182, 183, 445. 4 
Pickling Cucumbers, 230, 287, 343, 390. 
Pine Apples, 47, 107, 108, 110, 169, 220,422, 281, 

332, 371, 374, 409, 438, 518, 540. 

pPropagate, 371, 374, 410. 
trees, 43, 163, 184. 208, 212, 214, 476, 477» 478. 


429, 470, 542 
Pionies, 433, 471, 510. | A" 
Piping to propagate Pinks, 31 5, EY 354 399 ; 
Plane Tree, 478. nf. 
Plantations of Trees, preparations for, 29, 40. 40. 45 
516, $37, 406, 425, 516. 
Planting Fruit irces, Gooleberries, and Currants, &c. 27, 
2058. 29, 78, 80, 142, 188, 465, 466, 407, 597» 
508, 509, 591, 832. 
Floweri * bs, Bver-greens, and Poreſt⸗tres 
85 2 89, 90, 91, 156, 157, 161, 208, 


4s, { it 474 8 478, * 481, 482, 5 
* . 
FA rundet 


/ Pinks, 87, 91, 92, 111, 149, 1545 171, Os 3'4 5% 2 


a - 


bl 1 * * EN 


run Fibrous and Bulbous Flower-plarits, Re. 39; Prun 
: g - 34» 35» 86, 88, 154 201, 202, 425) 471» | 
5 473; 475. 
N 8 8 © Cuttings, 392 455 77, 93» 132, * 165, 183. N. 
; 1090, 221, N Prut 


Tune box and Thrift, Is for Edging; 4 155 * 158, 
411, 430, 481, 482, 515. * 
Hledges, 47, 91, ie 482, 535. | 
Pia He es, JI, 536 * 
Pleaſure Ges and Flower- Garden, 32, By, 147, 194. 
238, 307, 350, 395, 426, 1255 25 32: | 
Plums and Chertie „20, 29, 75 81, 958,76 8, 142, 
144 162, 18 192, 249», 251, 3055 Fs 485. 
„ 504. 
* 15 ; ſow for reifng Stocks, 94, 436, 486. 
_ Polyanthus, 87, 200, 202, 355, 396. 397, 433. 474 pf 
471, $10, 543. ä 32 | Pum 


Po granstes, 280; $30. PO ENS es | 

Pompion, 187, 231. C . 460% 2 

ä 475557 36.” 182 een yra 
oppy, dwarf, 86, 150, 156, — 5 EDN Hs: 


Pele al Laurel, 156, 208, 434, +76; 495, - 
1 Pot Herbs, 69, + 196, wal 8 182, 244% 595 298 
345» 387, 459, 492, 493, 524. 12 
Potatoes, 71, RELA 186, 454, i f 
e Ground for planting an bonne, Gs 42, 49% | 
316, $27, '534--537- 
Primroſe, 87, 155, 202, 471, 310. 
X 12 2 dee LET Priiroſe: | 
8 vets, 38, 89, 474» 
- Doan A by Canin * and Slips, 39, 4; 97, 170 
245 163, 165, 169, 205, 220, 23s, 245, 269, 
* 282, 312, 8 332, 355, 363, 365, 388, 
LY 432 435) 465, 480, 434- 5 537. 
© Propaguting by Layers, 49, 43, 71, 93» 249, 146, 169, 
; 190, 220, 223, 275, 279, 315, 535 25. 332, 353, 
363, 369, 467, 478, 483, 537 · 12 
- Propagming by 8 39, 93 14D, 220, 223, nd 
332, 371, 408, 465, 468, 479, 486, 534. 
_Propagate Pinks by Pipings, 315, 317s 354». 99. 
rs 1 18, 75. 1425 144 251 480, gas; 
5 5. $09»; 340 
EO, 2 141, 143, 7 on, 525. 
P 2 7 5 165, 457» 5 *Br c. 


% , — 1 wee a 2 * 
| * : — N - 


- 
— 
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Radiſhes, 8, 67. 66. 121, 122, 276, 246, 297, 2005 


* 


* EE - * 


Proning Oberes 20, 75, 142, 144. 251, 460, 504i, 525+ 
orrapts, 26, 78, 2455 462, 506, 531. 1 5 
Figs, 77, 138, 348, 393. Fi hg 
_ Flowering Shrubs Evergreens, &e, 37, 41, 595 < 
Fa 155, 473, 4285 $12, 534 Sy 
Projn Foreſt- trees, 30, 41, 485, 530. ' 
Gooſeberries, 26, 78, 145, 402, 366. 537. | 
Nectarines, 22, 74 14, 143, 457, $01, 525. 
Peaches, 22, 74, 141, 143, 457, 501, 55 
Pears, 18, 75, 143, 144, 251, 460, 502, 509, 526. 
Plums, 20, 75, 142, 144, 251, 460, 502, 525. 
RNaſpberries, 28, 78, 145, 466, 50%, 53. 
_ - Standard trees, 30, 77, sog, $25, | 
Various ſorts of trees, 485. 


Voines, 25, 77, 146, 196, 255. 257, 16h, . . 
1 529 ; 
Wall:trees, 192, 249, 347» $29- 


Pumkins, 187, 231. 8 4 
- Purſlane, 130, 184, 244- 3 
A 255 208, 4 434 476, 9. e 

| 2 oj - Q eb 5.4 22 | — n * : — 8 


39, 378, 454, 49, 321. 
Radifh, e e 66, 123, . 246, 359. 


Horſe, 71, ( | 72 of) 


| Ragged Robin, 202. a —— 5 
 Rangnculus, 33, 88, ga, 152, 199% 3, 311, en "5 


472, $11, 505, 533» 542+ , 


Rape. See Small. aladin. 


Ra pberries, 28, 38, 78, 145, 466, 407, . 875 0 * 5 


Den 35, 474 + 8 
Rocanibols, „ ö © 
Rockets, 87, 15% 154, zot, 469. „ e eee 


Rock. roſe, 474. 


Roſe Campion, 37, 87, 150, 153, 154, 20, e . 5 


432, 409, 41. 32 Wi 
Kay, 132, 183, 245, 298, 289. © 
Roſes, 36, 38, 39, 41, 89, 92, 111, -+56, 198,, N 


1 , 2. „„ 
7 474 Ru $13» 5 Ls * 54 ' Roſery 


— 


In DE x 


Roſes, forcing i in the hot houſe, 50, 1115 . 


78 indculate, 322, 363. A . 55 
: 8 132, 183, "700 398, 389. — e * 215 5 _ 
8 4 ; 40 x ot | Th ern hy 5 
"of . F 
1 Save, I 955 e 298, 3455 388. 8 . 
Salſaſy, 69, 69, . 184. £36, 299. 
Satin- flower. See Honeſty: © 23 


._ . Savory, 70, 91, 132, 182, 183, 245, 298. . 
Savoys, 64, 65. 117, 178, 179, 238, a. 246, 297,. 


334» 377, 318. 


Saxilfage, 87, 396, 433, 4705 47.7 


Scabious, 148, 139, 153, 197 201, 266, 307, 4 470. | 


Scallions, 1 

Scarlet Eychais, 87, 160, 163, 271, 432, 49, 471. 
Scorpion Sena, 89. 208, 474, 513 

| Scorzoneraz 69, 135, 184, 238, 299» 


> Ms 105, 367, 407. 1 a nn 


Exotics, 162, 168, 324» 331, 537. 

Flowers, 37, 206, 35 5, 480, 512, 533˙ 

Trees and Shrubs, 43, 165, 274. 75 e 
Senſitive Plant, 148, 194% 352. 


September, 417, 


. 5 Setting, or impregnating the F ruit of Cucuinbjrs, 155 1 


174+ 
Shallots, 70, 135, 299, :3: * 4 "oy 
Shifting plants into —_ ts, &c. 88, 64>! 217, 275 
327, 368, 374 497 499, 435, 489... 
Sbrupbery, .2 56. "6 
Shrubby Mallow, 153. ; 


_ Skirret, 135, 299. 


i 


7 


— 7 * 


NM . TEEN: Spirza 


Spaniſh Brggm, 89, ; Ci 5 3 4 Ar 


Small Sallading, 11, 62; . 167, 236, 291, 335 
38% 422, 453, 49s „„ | | 

| Snail-flower, 150, 198, 268. 4 

. Snails deſtroy, 253, 397, 349. 
Snos/ drop, 261, 473, 511. 
Solomon's-ſeal, 477. 

Sorrel, 131, 182, 183, 450. 
Soutbern-wood, r 


JF. 


| 


Nigella, 150. 17650 


Spawn of Maſhrooms, 411. 


| Spinach 10, 66, 118, 1775 55 3 300, 338, 375, 477 
55 499 


2 


IN D E x. 


Spiræa Frutex, 38, 39, 89, 156, 474 5135 534. 
Spring Crocus, See Crocus. 


Standard Fruit trees, 30, 77, 81, 1 42 505. 579, 529. 


Plant, 29, 81, 142, 505. 
Stock Gilliflower, 36, 153, 202, 271, 429, 479, 510, 
Ten-week, 85, 148, "149, 197, 199, 2 


97, 98, 162, 169, 216, 362, 363, 435, 485. 
Stramonium, 84, 148, 194, 307. | 


Strawberries, 49, 79, 111, 147, 158, 171, 194, 2575. \ 


306, 425, 465. 


Strawber inach, 198. 
10 Ie. . | 
Succeſſion Pine-apple af. 221, 222, 332 574 488, 
439, 541. 

Succulent Plants, 329, 367, 407. a 
Suckers, See Propagation by Suckers. 
Suckers and Crown of Pine - apples, 5 332, 374 349 
dun- lower, annual, 86, 150, 154, 198, 

erennial, 87, 154, 201, 510. 


Supporting Flower- plants and Trees, Kc. 305 47 82, | 


273, 318, 358. 


Sweet · ſcenied . 86, 190, 198, 268. 
Sweet Sultan, 150, 197, 198, 268. 


; Stocks, Fruit-tree, to graft and bud upon, 42, 945 96, 


forciag eaely, zo, 49, 3%, b 147, 178. 


Sweet- William, 36, 87, 92, 111, 153, 154 $02, 271, 


429, 469, 510, 


Syringa, 36, 35 397 bg, 93, 111, +3565 208, 4741 513. c 


T. 


Tangier "Ip 86, 150, 128, 268. 
Tanſey, 131, 183, 450. : 5 
Tarragon, 131, 183, 460. 

Ten-week Stocks, 85, 148, 149, 197, 199, 265. 


Tender young Trees, and curious Plants W 537+ ; 


Thin Wall-fruit, 192, 252, 302. 


Thrift, 40, 87, . 155, 202, 211, 403, 433, 470, 492, A 


2 5. 
Thyme, 70, 91, 132, 182, 183, 245, 298, 459+" 
Tebacco- plant, ' 197, 307. | 5 | 
Torch Thiſtle, 110, 367. 
Trexlblaming Annuals, 307, 351. 


i | 264306 75 
N 2 
* 


: Ir og dy — Vs 


55 7 Prach- tees, Bo, 461, 552. 


* Pricolors, 8, 
Trimming Flower-plants, EIT 2 3, 355 404, 


3 n 731 _ 100. 263, 292 337, 391, 422. 
3 | Valerian, 


\ 


1 


res fiedet Apples, 461. 2 

8 Apricots, 80, . 503. | 
. + 2854 - *Cabbages, 14, 64, 116, 178, 238. 
5 _ Carnatiovs, 88, 151, 154, 314, 3537 42% 
. ee Cabliflbwer, 63. 114, " 355. 

3 2 - Celery, 288, 383. 
e © Cherries, 81, 461, 503. 
Cole wort, 388. a 4 
0 Currants, 402, 484, 507 531. WN 
Es 7, 8 24 453 

434» 477» 518065 513. 
trees, 50. 55 i En 


Ro 


s as *; 
- 


5 — e $15, 334. | 
Wigs 9 1, 95, 477 3. $34: 
EIT re Ik trees, 95 ” 142, 188, $149! 7 53 

dee e 358> 479, 153. 
Mledlars, 81, 508. | : 
4 „ Pines, '$o, 461, $02: ; 


” #4 
- 0 - 
a — 


- Feats, „ 461. A 


$ 


e Trees, Firs,” &e. 150, 325, 362, 
429, „% | 

Plume; 81, 461, 502. 

Raſpberries, 28, 38, 78, 145, n 532. 

Seedling Plants, 307, 331, 355. 

Stoc ks to graft and bud upon, 96, 280, 435. 

Tree Piimroſe, 87; 153, 154, 202, 271, 470, 510. 

Trench Ground, 72, 407, 454+ 498, 527, 537 

194. 196, 203, 308, 350. , 


6 * 


- © = * a — — Re ng 
> 
. * 


400, 432, 497. 


; To + aberoſes, 202, 270. 


TD r 33, 3% 36, 88, 92, 152 199. 258, 260, eg, 
| 10, 420, 430, Wo 5107 5157 533, 542 

{ Turf for Grafs-walks, &c. 39, 90. 

Turnep - rooted Radiſ, 66, 122, 177, 246, 339. 


" Mulberries, Bi, 3s. . 5 


EIS _ Perennial Flower. plants, 2 Lo 2 
. F 58 5 8 2 : 5 Bin 313, 354 403, 29,4 


Valeriat 


Venus 1 
? 


Vines, : 
| 
Vineya 


Violets 
Virgin 


Wall-f 


Watering, 108, 165, 166, £70, 214 217, 221; 2 64s) 5 4 


© 4A ” = ' 
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0 F L 93 2 * * 4 
1 3 ad | 


„ e 
25 SER . has 
Valerian. See Greek v . 1 
Venus Looking-plaſs, 89, 150, 198, 28. 8 
Navel-wort, 150, 198, 268. D ll 
Vines, 25, 29. 77, B2, 146, 447, 165> 171, 190, 255, let 2 
348, 391, 423» 457, 499» 529. 8 "oY 
in a hot-houſe, &c. 83. 147, 21 e | * 
propagate, 146, 105, 190, 457 e 
Vineyard, 257, 305, 392 


Violets, 87, 155, 470» 371. Map. 4 

ks Stock, 1 198, 268. „ 28 

Wall-flowers, double, we. oh I 935 I 54s — , 26g 76; 
510. 5 


" Pruit: 192, 302, 394. * | 

Trees, 141, 192, 249, 303, 347 202 85. 

Tree- bloſſom, defend, 141, 191. 5 80 

Fruit, defend, 191, 394 * 
Walnur-tree, 8x, 508. | 


Waſps, deſtroy, 349, 3945 44. 58 85 * 


259, 274,279 299 320, 323, 3245 327» 34 363, 5 
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Winter cherry, 169, 197. 
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